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PREFACE 


M y interest in Mexico dates from early childhood. Bom in 
nortliern Mexico of American parents and having spent most 
of my childhood there, I have often wanted to return as a student 
to see tlie land of my birtli through the eyes of a sociologist. Short 
visits were made to Mexico in 1929, 1934, and 1939. The opportunity 
for extended study came in 1942, when I was chosen as one of three 
rural sociologists by tlie United States Department of State and the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations to study and report on social 
conditions and developments in rural Latin America. The present 
work is an outgrowth of tliis experience. I served as rural sociologist 
attached to tlie United States Embassy in Mexico from 1942 to 1945. 
In this capacity I had tlie opportunity to travel throughout the coun- 
try, visiting every state in the Republic and intemewing people in 
all walks of life. I am firmly convinced that good neighborly relations 
among nations must be based upon mutual understanding of one an- 
other’s culture, social institutions, problems, and aspirations. To gain 
such understanding one must get past the diplomats and go to the 
people themselves. It seems particularly important at this time that 
the United States and Mexico understand each other. Mexico is the 
gateway to Latin America, and relations between these two coun- 
tries will be closely watched by all other Latin-American countries. 
It is hoped that this book will contribute in a small way toward a 
more adequate understanding of Mexico. I shall be happy, indeed, 
if it also serves to assist Mexicans in more clearly thinking through 
some of their own problems. 

This work is essentially a study in rural sociology. About two-thirds 
of Mexico’s population makes its living from agriculture and at least 
another 10 per cent are engaged in rural arts and crafts. The industrial 
revolution is only beginning to take hold there, and, although indus- 
trialization appears to be the principal hope for economic develop- 
ment in the future, it will be many years before it absorbs any great 
proportion of Mexico’s total population. The vast majority of the 
people will continue for a long time to hve in small villages and to 
earn their living from the land, supplemented by work in rural arts 
and crafts; hence any treatise which proposes to interpret Mexico 
adequately must be heavily weighted in favor of the rural population. 
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Mexico City is an entirely clifTcrent world from that willi wliicli most 
Mexicans are acquainted. To understand Mexico, one must leave tlic 
city and visit the isolated villages, where life goes on undisturbed by 
newspapers, telephones, highways, and radios, 

AlUiough the focus of this work is on rural Mexico, comparable 
data are presented in most cases for the urban areas and for the total 
population. 

One cannot study rural Mexico without running into the Mexican 
Revolution. It is encountered on every hand. It is spelled with a 
capital R and is regarded as a process which began in 1910, It is still 
going on. The first ten years were devoted largely to armed conflict 
or civil war. Since 1920 the Revolution has encompassed policies and 
programs designed to bring about the alleged ideals for which the 
armed conflict was supposedly fought. These are not stated precisely 
but appear to include such programs as land for the landless, books 
and schools for the illiterate, individual freedom from tj'ranny and 
oppression, and democracy in government. Much of the study, there* 
fore, is oriented around the general problem of trying to answer how 
well and to what extent the ideals of the Revolution are being put 
into effect. It attempts to throw light on the important question: To 
what extent may die Revolution be regarded as a success or a failure? 
The connecting diread of die Revolution is woven throughout almost 
the entire work. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part I is devoted to an analysis 
of the population and die geographic environment. Part II is con- 
cerned widi the relation of the people to the land. Since redistribution 
of land has been die cornerstone of the revolutionary program, it has 
seemed advisable to treat diese relationships in considerable detail. 
A number of studies of the Mexican agrarian program have appeared 
in Spanish from time to time. The most recent of these is an important, 
though brief (80 pages), study which has just been published under 
the tide Del agrarismo a la revolucion agncola, by Marco Antonio 
Durdn. No thorough study of the agrarian program has appeared in 
English since Eyler N. Simpson s important book. The Ejido: Mexico’s 
Way Out. Simpson’s book was published in 1937, but it included 
data on the agrarian program only to December, 1933. By that time, 
7,624,837 hectares of land had been redistributed to 754,577 peasants. 
Subsequent events have shown that this was but the beginning. By die 
end of 1945 a total of 30,619,321 hectares of land (about 76,000,000 
acres) had been redistributed to 1,732,062 peasants. Part II of the 
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present work is devoted chiefly to an analysis of the agrarian pro- 
gram, including the redistribution of land, the organization of the 
ejido, and its place in Mexico’s rural economy. In order to set the 
stage for this analysis a chapter is devoted to each of the two major 
systems of land tenure that prevailed prior to 1910— the landholding 
village and the hacienda. 

Part III is concerned with standards and levels of hving, including 
housing, diet, clothing, and health and mortality. Part IV is devoted 
to social institutions, such as the family, the school, the church, and 
government. One chapter is devoted to the Sinarquista movement. 
Part V contains one short chapter of conclusions concerning the ac- 
comphshments of the Revolution in relation to its avowed ideals. 

Statistical data are taken largely from official sources. A national 
housing census was made in 1939; several other censuses were taken 
in 1940, including a population census, an agricultural and livestock 
census, and an ejido census. These censuses contain a wealth of infor- 
mation on Mexico, but tabulation of the data has been retarded, and 
complete results are not yet generally available. Many of these data 
will appear for the first time in this work. The Direccion General de 
Estadistica has been most co-operative in giving me access to unpub- 
lished, and even untabulated, materials. Additional information was 
obtained from the records of the Banco Nacional de Credito Ejidal, 
the Departamento Agrario, the Secretariat of Public Education, the 
Secretariat of Agriculture, and other agencies. 

Census data in Latin America generally leave much to be desired 
from the standpoint of accuracy and completeness of enumeration. 
Many countries have not taken a population census for many years. 
Bohvia has not taken one since 1900, Uruguay not since 1908, Argen- 
tina not since 1914, while in Ecuador a census has never been taken. 
A few countries, however, have made commendable progress in this 
respect in recent years. Mexico is one of these. She has taken a census 
consistently each decade since 1900, and her methods of procedure 
are steadily improving. Her population census of 1940 is considered 
by demographers of the United States Bureau of the Census as being 
one of the most complete and rehable of any recent census in Latin- 
American countries. There are defects of underenumeration, espe- 
cially in the more isolated rural districts and among the youngest age 
groups; but, on the whole, the data are quite usable, since one knows 
where to make allowances. Mexican vital statistics are also reasonably 
reliable in so far as gross numbers are concerned. They are inadequate 
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in tlie more isolalcd dislricLs, however, and in some cases there arc 
fluctuations among areas wln'ch can be explained only by assuming 
variations in the completeness of registrations. In the use of statistical 
materials throughout this work I have avoided the more questionable 
materials and have tried to point out possible defects in the data used 
whenever it seemed that they might be .siilRcicntly serious to affect 
tlic results. 

It is impossible to mention the names of all those who have con- 
tributed in one way or another to the success of this project. I am 
grateful to tlie Department of Slate and the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations for honoring me with an assignment to Mexico. 
I feel especially indebted to L. A. Wheeler, Ross E. Moore, and Ralph 
Alice. Carl C. Taylor first mentioned the project to me, and we ex- 
changed ideas frequently as to what types of studies were most need- 
ed in Latin America. George S. Messersmith, who was then the 
United States ambassador to Mexico, was helpful, as wore Lester D. 
Mallory, agricultural attach6, and all other staff members connected 
with the attache’s office. I am indebted to Albert N. Jorgensen, presi- 
dent of tlie University of Connecticut, who granted me a leave of ab- 
sence from the university for three years in order that T might co- 
operate in the Latin-Amcrican program. He also encouraged me to 
finish tlie study after my return to the university in October, 19-1.5. My 
appreciation is expressed to Dr, Manuel Gamio of Mexico, distin- 
guished anthropologist and sociologist, whose friendly advice was al- 
ways helpful and who read the manuscript and offered helpful sug- 
gestions. 

Finally, I owe a debt of deep gratitude to my many other Mexican 
friends, who courteously and generously co-operated by plaeing at 
my disposal tlieir time, their knowledge, and their personal experi- 
ences and who invited me to inquire into the defects, as well as the 
achievements, of the various programs. They received me as one of 
them. They discussed tlieir problems freely and frankly with me. In 
some cases tliey made special tabulations of data for my use which 
probably never will be published elsewhere. Without their assistance 
and co-operation this study could never have been made. I shall not 
attempt to mention tliem by name, since this work deals witli their 
country and I have no wish to involve them, even by implication, in 
any responsibility for the conclusions presented. Their courtesy and 
generosity will be remembered always. 

While various individuals and governmental agencies, in both the 
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United States and Mexico, co-operated in facilitating the studies 
during my stay in Mexico, they are in no way responsible for any of 
the statements or conclusions contained in this work. I, alone, am 
responsible. 

It is perhaps inevitable that in a book such as this, which deals with 
many important aspects of human society, some errors, whether of 
fact or of interpretation, may have crept in. I shall be happy if the 
errors are few. 

N. L. W. 

Stohbs, Connecticot 
April 1947 
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T he task of writing an introduction to a book such as this which 
contains irrefutable documentation and in all good faith pre- 
sents bitter truths concerning some of the enonnous social prob- 
lems that face Mexico, yet at the same time offers hope for the future 
and sensible suggestions concemmg some of these problems, might 
be an unwelcome task to tliose Mexicans who are sentimentally 
biased; but to those who love and regard their country in a broader 
perspective, this is not only a welcome task but a patriotic one be- 
cause a great country can be forged only by a vigorous and resolute 
hammering on the anvil of Truth, not by self-deception through 
biased optimism or indulgence in useless lamentation. 

This book is a scholarly work. It uses a sociological approach and 
represents a tremendous amount of careful research. It is an impor- 
tant contribution to the literature on Mexico and should be read by 
Mexicans interested in the welfare of their country, as well as by 
foreigners wishing to understand Mexico. One may or may not agree 
with all the conclusions and interpretations. Even if the book should 
contain a few errors which have escaped our attention and which may 
have been overlooked by the author, it is well that they are set forth 
here in order that they may be corrected. 

On the other hand, conclusions by scholars concerning national 
problems of their own countries often suffer from inevitable omissions 
and involuntary reservations. Accustomed as they are to observing 
such problems at close range, they cannot always perceive and in- 
terpret properly some of their aspects and manifestations as can 
neutral and honest observers from the outside, who, not being in- 
volved in the situations they study, may view them in broader per- 
spective from more detached points of view. Such is the case of the 
author of this work, the competent sociologist, Nathan L. Whetten, 
who holds a Ph.D. from Harvard University and who is a man of 
utmost integrity. He was born in Mexico and lived here during his 
childhood. For this reason he feels a sincere and disinterested affec- 
tion for this country. He has resided here for three years, completely 
devoted to the study of the conditions under which our Mexican 
population, especially our rural population, is developing. 

Since the reader will probably desire that the Foreword to this 
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book contain, by way of .supplement, a statement of our point of view 
concerning some of the important points treated by Dr. Whetten, 
we present it now even tliougli it must, of necessity, be very sketchy. 

Great political and social changes have been taking place recently 
in various countries of Latin America. Witness the most recent c.x- 
amples in Venezuela, Guatemala, Peru, and lately in Brazil. Tliese 
countries are trying to improve the economic and cultural conditions 
among those segments of the population that have a low level of 
living, both materially and intellectually. They are trying to set up 
truly democratic regimes, eliminating backward and corrupt admin- 
istrations, and they are endeavoring to promote intelligent and active 
international co-operation. But we must ask: Will the new democratic 
organization of these countries work out in the manner intended? Is it 
based on, and justified by, scientific knowledge of what preceded in 
the social organization of these peoples? Will it provide adequately 
for their social needs and aspirations? Will there arise sooner or later 
reactionary movements or harmful disorientations, or will the new 
legislation die on the books unheeded? The best way to test the sig- 
nificance of these questions on the basis of experience is to analyze 
the case of Mexico, a typically representative American country, 
where a great number of social movements and revolutionary con- 
quests have been taking place. 

Large numbers of men of good faith— some humble, others emi- 
nent— gladly shed their blood in order to create a better Mexico, and 
the entire population has made cniel sacrifices for the same purpose. 
Many of tlie greater needs and just aspirations of the people, how- 
ever, have not yet been satisfied. This is not logical, in view of the 
fact that the prolonged revolutionary transfoiTnation, which began 
in 1910 and which has not yet ended, was aimed precisely at these 
humanitarian goals. What is the reason for the difficulties that 
Mexico is experiencing, evidence of which is not to be found in its 
huge, very modem, and contrasting capital city but rather in the mis- 
erable and poverty-stricken mode of living which is prevalent among 
millions of Mexicans, especially in the rural areas? 

Two internal factors are chiefly responsible for this situation. First 
and uppermost is the geographical factor. Many of its effects have 
been perennially adverse, but this factor cannot be changed or elim- 
inated, although some of its influences can be modified favorably. 
The second is the human factor. On its proper or inefficient function- 
ing depends the success or failure of our social development and 
the wisdom with which our biogeographical resources are utilized. 
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THE GEOGRAPHIC FACTOR 

Among tlie many ways in which tlie geographic factor acts upon 
and influences tlie life of the Mexican people, we may choose as the 
most important example the one relative to agricultural production, 
which is the immediate basis of Mexico’s economy. 

The just agrarian lav's of Mexico have furnished ejido lands to 
millions of Mexican peasants, with tlie generous hope tliat their use 
might make it possible to improve tlieir economy, to raise their stand- 
ards of living, and to help them obtain legitimate satisfactions which 
tliey have never before enjoyed. But nature— the geography of the 
counby— has been unalterably set against this purpose, not only 
against the present-day ejidatarios but also against tlie humble small 
landholders as well as tlie large plantation ovmers of all times. The 
mountainous nature of the country makes cultivation of more than 
half tlie land impossible. It isolates the small population groups from 
one another. It makes economically impossible the construction of 
tlie many and costly roads necessary to furnish adequate intercom- 
munication. Lands that have regular and sufficient rainfall or are 
artificially irrigated are very scarce in the highlands. The tropical 
lands which have sufficient moisture are very fertile, but the presence 
of tropical diseases results in their being sparsely settled and, conse- 
quently, in their having low agricultural productivity. The remaining 
lands, which occupy an enormous expanse, are semidesert or desert 
and consequently produce little or nothing. 

If for these and otlier complementary reasons tlie agricultural and 
livestock production is often insuflScient to take care of the normal 
subsistence needs of the present population, what will happen in the 
future, if the population continues to increase as rapidly as the 
demographic increase of the last quarter of a century leads one to 
expect? It is not possible to distribute rainfall in regular periods and 
in suflScient quantities over all the territory; neither is it possible to 
create level lands or fertile gardens where only mountains or deserts 
impossible to irrigate exist. It is possible, however, to do what other 
countries are doing where nature offers just as numerous and difficult 
obstacles as those that characterize the Mexican land: increase 
greatly the amount of artificial irrigation; develop more systematic 
and adequate methods of cultivation; promote selective livestock 
breeding; counteract soil erosion; develop programs of sanitation; 
gradually colonize the tropical lands. Actually, some of these activi- 
ties have already been broached and partly developed, but the prob- 
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lem is of such magnitude tliat it is absolutely necessary to continue 
them, to generalize them, and to enforce them in a more extensive 
and intensive way than heretofore. 

THE HUMAN FACTOR 

The relatively integral homogeneity of a population seems to be 
one of the most determining factors for its normal and favorable 
development, as may be illustrated by the cases of Finland, Sweden, 
and other countries. On the other hand, social development seems 
to be hindered by marked cultural, economic, linguistic, and racial 
heterogeneity, such as is found in Mexico. The numerous social groups 
that form the national population live in different stages of social evo- 
lution, beginning with the lowest primitive and nomadic groups that 
hve in very isolated rural regions, whose mode of living is more or 
less analogous to what was characteristic thousands of years ago. 
Passing through several intermediate and successively rising stages, 
we reach the top, or most modern, stage, which includes certain urban 
minorities. 

In the groups at the lowest stage, race, culture, and language are 
of an autochthonous type, and their needs, aspirations, and ideals 
are more or less faithful survivals of those that existed in pre- 
Columbian times. These groups differ in almost all respects from tlie 
social minorities of the higher stage because in this category mem- 
bers of the white race, and to a lesser extent the mestizos, predominate. 
Their culture is of Occidental origin and tlieir language Spanish; their 
needs, aspirations, and ideals are modern. Consequently, the ideas 
diat the primitive groups have of themselves and of the world that 
surrounds them are quite different from, and even opposed to, those 
of the aforementioned minorities. In the intermediate groups these 
differences are slowly decreasing, in proportion to the degree of 
social evolution which the groups have experienced and in accordance 
with the amount and types of social interaction that have taken place 
among the component elements of these groups. 

We are of the opinion that what we have already stated concerning 
the social heterogeneity which characterizes Mexico and, in general, 
die countries of Indo-Iberian structure explains to a large extent the 
difficulties that the people have met and are still meeting in their 
attempts at unification and their efforts to develop in a truly demo- 
cratic fashion. 

Now we turn to a very' brief examination of the laws that have pre- 
vailed in Mexico from the sixteenth century until now. During colonial 
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times legislation was, in priiiclj>le, tnoiv: logical and coinjn'clifmalvo 
than it became later, since it considered jol/dly (Ihj »iccd« ol llic 
Indians and the Spaniards; but, in realify, if v/a« l//fe/jne(cd Of- 
clusively in favor of the latter. Indepw/denee Inon/d/l /(boot (lie 
elaboration of laws which v/ere theoretically advaofjcf) (ntti (Icnio 
cratic but which at the same time v/ere so e/o(ie and inaderjn/de that, 
for example, in the case of Mexico, they do not eve/) /n/a/tion, p/a 
chance as an exception, the aboriginal social elements, V'hey assn////; 
that their needs and aspirations, as v/ell as the legal mea//s to sat /sly 
them, are the same as those of the fs//ropean element, /f;ga;/lless ol 
the fact that there is a great hetcz/vm the tv/o in essea///; 

and substance. CoriSeqcently, Jridians and great nf/mhc/s ol mesti///; 
were left in the same or v/orse condition lyy^a-csc the n/r// leg/slat ion 
copied to a large extent from thatcreat/yj by and lo," lo'/c/gn j/V/plcs 
was able to aeeorsp's:?. I:‘tle or nothing in their l/nhail, 7/h,'/c it 
favored particiskriy the Ec-'O-pear, r.si,so-/i‘y, v/hich ir,hc/itr/l a,nd 
contnued the coisrl'! ssrerc v.hich bad prodosc/l the r'/Iing c>asy;s 
that retained nower ar.s wea-tr.- 
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SO prevalent in Mexico, principally among the Indo-mestizo popula- 
tion. Generally, these unions are as respectable as the legal and reli- 
gious marriages, but they are not legalized either because of eco- 
nomic considerations or because the Indians consider their imions 
consecrated by traditional rites of pre-Hispanic origin and feel no 
need to have them legalized. These free unions still create serious 
difficulties for the offspring, especially in matters of succession. 

Another defect of the Constitution of 1917 is that it did not attempt 
to correct the illogical and inefficient geographicopolitical divisions 
of the Republic, with the result that a state like Tlaxcala, of small size 
geographically, with high density of population, with scanty mate- 
rial resources, and with a predominantly aboriginal population, stands 
in sharp contrast to states like Veracruz, whose land surface is con- 
siderably larger, density of population less, and natural resources 
very plentiful. This accounts for the fact that hving conditions among 
the inhabitants of the former state have always been poor, whereas 
those of the inhabitants of the latter are, in comparison, very much 
more attractive. 

If the present laws of Mexico were interpreted according to the 
principles and conclusions of the social sciences, taking as a basis 
studies as methodical and comprehensive as this one of Dr. Whetten’s, 
and if they were applied with total integrity and prudent energy, aU, 
instead of only a few, of the social groups that form the national 
population would evolve efficiently. 

EXTERNAL INFLUENCES 

We have dealt thus far with the principal internal influences which, 
through geographical and human factors, have retarded the social 
evolution of the Mexican people. Now we should like to refer to the 
external influences that have moved in the same direction. 

The aforementioned adverse conditions— heterogeneity of popula- 
tion, poor economic situation, low cultural standards, and lack of 
means of defense— gave rise, after Independence, to the immigration 
of population elements from other countries who were better pre- 
pared, more industrious, and more ambitious than the Mexicans. 
These immigrants took possession gradually and easily of the prin- 
cipal sources of wealth of the country, relying always on the ready 
and often arbitrary protection of their respective governments, bring- 
ing about an era of numerous incidents of imperialism which threw 
Mexico back to the status of an economic colony and gave uncondi- 
tional support to oligarchies that successfully governed it. As an ex- 
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ample of these situations, we may recall, in the last century, the fatal 
and bloody French intervention and the short-lived imposition of 
the pretended empire of Maximilian of Austiia. 

This pohc}^ of imperialism and the geographical proximity of a 
country as powerful as tlie United States unfortunately account for 
tlie fact that during tlie last century Mexico lost more than half her 
territory and, with it, important agricultural resources, as well as rich 
and varied mineral deposits. Fortunately, the enactment of tlie Good 
Neighbor Policy has changed the outlook for the better, and it is to 
be hoped that the ideals of true democracy and strict interaational 
justice which the postwar world holds dear will serve progressively 
to curtail, if not completely to eradicate, adverse influences on Mexico 
from the outside. 

These are a few of the many problems which this important book 
stimulates us to reflect upon. In order that the various American coun- 
tries may co-operate intelligently, it is first essential that their culture, 
their social institutions, and their problems be thoroughly understood. 
Dr. Whetten has produced a monumental work. It is basic to an under- 
standing of Mexico, her people, and her problems. 

Manuel Gamio 

Mexico City 
November 1946 
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there are relatively few spots in the entire country, exclusive of the 
peninsula of Yucatan, where one can stand without being able to 
see mountains in the distance. The eastern and western ranges meet 
just south of Mexico City to merge into one chain, which ends ab- 
ruptly at the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. South and east of this isthmus, 
mountain ranges rise again in the state of Chiapas and continue south- 
ward into the neighboring republic of Guatemala. 

The mountain ranges are dissected generally by deep barrancas, 
giving much of the land the appearance of standing on end. In some 
of these areas, farming is practiced on hillsides so steep that it would 
be possible for a farmer to fall out of his field.^ Of the one-third of 
the land area which can be classified as fairly level, much is situated 
either on the Yucatan Peninsula, which, for the most part, contains a 
very shallow sod not well adapted for general agriculture, or in the 
north-central region, where a semiarid climate prevails. 

The mountain barriers tend to separate the population into numer- 
ous small isolated and distinct communities, each hving according 
to its own peculiar customs and traditions that for ages have been 
transmitted from one generation to another. Modem systems of trans- 
portation and communication are now being developed, but as yet 
these reach only a small segment of the total population. 

MUCH OF MEXICO IS SITUATED AT COMPARATIVELY 
HIGH ALTITUDES 

As may be seen from Figure 2, more than half the total area of 
the country is situated at an altitude of more than 3,200 feet above 
sea level (the black and striped areas of the map combined); a con- 
siderable proportion is located at more than 6,500 feet above sea 
level. The lowlands, having an altitude of less than 650 feet above 
sea level, are confined to comparatively narrow bands along either 
coast and to the peninsula of Yucatan. The strip of low areas along 
the entire western coast is narrow, and in some instances the moun- 
tains extend almost to the seacoast. In many places the descent from 
an altitude in excess of 6,000 feet to one of less than 650 feet above 
sea level is very abmpt, leaving httle land at the intervening levels. 

Within the borders of Mexico, almost every type of climate in the 
world is to be found in greater or less degree. Striking differences in 
temperature take place within a short geographical distance. These 
differences result from the variations in altitude and from the position 
of the hills and mountains. Within the short distance of only a few 

2. James, op. cit., p. 645. 
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to dry gullies in tlie wintertime. On Uie extensive plateaus there are 
few streams of any great length; for tliis reason, possibilities for ex- 
tensive irrigation projects in some of these areas appear to be limited. 

Geographical variations in the average annual rainfall in Mexico 
from 1921 to 1930 are shown in Figure 3. It is apparent Uiat the rainfall 
is very unevenly distributed. Tlie north is generally dry, but there are 
areas on tlie soutliem Gulf Coast, in the states of Veracruz, Tabasco, 
and Campeche, where the rainfall averages from 50 to 118 inches 
per year. Certain spots soutli of the Gulf in tlie states of Tabasco and 
Veracruz are deluged with over 118 inches of rainfall a year. In strik- 
ing contrast to this area are tlie white areas shown on die map, in the 
north and nortlieast, which approximate desert conditions, with less 
than 7.5 inches of rainfall a year. It is almost impossible to raise 
crops successfully witliout irrigation on tlie land indicated by eitlier 
the white or tlie dotted areas of tlie map. Even in the areas desig- 
nated by horizontal bars, tlie production of com and wheat is greatly 
limited without irrigation, except for restricted spots in isolated 
valleys. From the map it may be seen that these three areas in which 
rainfall is inadequate (the white, dotted, and horizontal bars) repre- 
sent the greater part of tlie total area of tlie Republic. According to 
Thomthwaite’s classification, Mexico’s land area may be classified as 
follows; adequate moisture in all seasons, only 12.8 per cent; deficient 
moisture in all seasons, 49.9 per cent; deficient moisture in winter, 
35.9 per cent; deficient moisture in summer, 1.4 per cent.'* 

RURAL MEXICO IS ISOLATED 

Rural Mexico is geographically and culturally isolated from the 
general life of the nation. This is due partly to the mountainous 
nature of the country and partly to the lack of development of trans- 
portation and communication facilities for connecting the rural areas 
with the large centers of population. Mexico has made considerable 
progress in recent years in extending her system of trunkline high- 
ways, which link some of her principal urban centers. In a mountain- 
ous country, road building is expensive, and, although the federal gov- 
ernment is spending about fifty million pesos a year (about $10,309,- 
279, or 5 per cent of the total federal budget ) ® on her highways, there 
is still almost complete absence of 'village-to-market roads connecting 

4. James, op. cit., p. 614. 

5. The allotment for Iiighways in the official budget for 1945 was 49,000,856.35 
pesos. La addition to this, a large sum was raised through the sale of bonds. At this 
writing, one United States dollar is worth 4.85 pesos. 
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the farm population with the trunk highways, railway stations, or 
marketing centers. Rural people are still dependent on the burro, the 
mule, or the human beast of burden to transport their goods to and 
from the markets. In many areas markets of any appreciable size are so 
far away that perishable products cannot be marketed at all, and the 
marketing of staple products becomes an expensive and time-consum- 
ing process. This is one of the reasons— the other is lack of control of 
tropical diseases (see chap, xiv)— why vast areas of the potentially 
more productive coastal regions have remained practically un- 


LAND AREA IN 
MEXICO 


NOTE SMALL PROPORTION 
OF TOTAL LAND AREA 
THAT IS CROP LAND 


Fig. 4. — ^Land utilization in Mexico; showing proportion of land area used for indicated 
purposes. Data from Appendix A, Table 1,A. 

Culturally, the rural people are so isolated that they have httle 
opportunity to share in the advantages which modem science and 
education have brought to the homes and lives of many mrban dwellers 
and to less isolated mral people. Having httle contact with newer 
ideas and ways of doing things, they continue to hve according to 
the customs and traditions of their forefathers, without any realiza- 
tion that more efficient ways and techniques may have been dis- 
covered. 

As a result of the foregoing characteristics, a relatively large pro- 
portion of Mexico’s total land area is at present imsuitable for agri- 
culture. The amount of crop land is definitely limited by the moun- 
tainous nature of much of die area, by the lack of adequate rainfall. 


developed. 
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by geographical isolation, and by lack of malaria control in some of 
the coastal areas which do have adequate rainfall. According to the 
agricultural census of 1940, only 7.6 per cent of the land area of the 
Republic was under cultivation at that time (Fig. 4 and Appen. A, 
Tables 1 and lA).® 

Four-fifths of the crop land is what is known in Mexico as “seasonal” 
land (temporal), in that it will produce crops only during the rainy 
season, which, in most parts of the country, is from May or June to 
September. Only one hectare out of eight is irrigated, and only 6.5 
per cent is classified as being sufficiently humid not to need irrigation 
( Appen. A, Table 2 ) . 

NATURAL GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 

The principal surface configurations of Mexico fall logically into 
a number of natural divisions, which are indicated roughly in 
Figure 5."^ 


THE CENTRAL PLATEAU 

A high central plateau extends from the United States border 
southward to Mexico City, a total distance of about 1,225 miles. 
Starting at a height of 3,600 feet at Ciudad Judrez, across the border 
from El Paso, Texas, it gradually and steadily increases in altitude 
until it reaches an average of between 7,000 and 8,000 feet in the 
vicinity of Mexico City. The northern part not only is lower but also 
is much drier than the southern part and usually is referred to as the 
“Northern Mesa” (Mesa del Norte) (Figs. 1 and 5). A great deal of 
this area receives considerably less than 10 inches of rainfall annually 
and most of it less than 20 inches (Fig. 3); irrigation is therefore 
practically indispensable to the growing of crops. Since water for 
irrigation is scarce except in small restricted valleys, the principal use 
of the land is for grazing. 

The southern part of die plateau is commonly known as the “Cen- 
tral Mesa” (Mesa Central) and is said to be the third highest plateau 
of its size in the world, exceeded in altitude only by the plateaus of 
Tibet and Bofivia.® Across the southern part of the Central Mesa ex- 

6. In 1930 the crop land amounted to 7.4 per cent of the land area, and it was esti- 
mated that the actual and potential crop land together might constitute 11.9 per cent 
of the total land area ( Simpson, op. cit., p. 157 ) . 

7. This description of natmral divisions follows that of McBride, op. cit., chap. i. 

8. Herbert I. Priestley, The Mexican Nation; A History (New York, 1938), p. 5. 
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tends what is known as the "volcanic axis ” consisting of one of the 
greatest chains of volcanic cones found anywhere on earth,® This 
axis extends from Veracruz on the Gulf of Mexico across the country 
to Cape Corrientes on the Pacific Coast and includes hundreds of 
extinct volcanoes, including nine peaks which have an altitude in 
excess of 12,500 feet. These peaks are indicated by the small circles 
in Figure 2. They include such spectacular cones as Orizaba ( 18,548 
ft, ) Popocatepetl ( 17,845 ft. ), and Ixtaccihuatl ( 17,343 ft. ) , All three 
are crowned with perpetual snow, even though they are located at 
about the nineteenth parallel. The newest volcano erupted in the 
middle of a cornfield, in the state of Michoac^n on February 20, 1943. 
By 1946 it had grown into a mountain towering several thousand feet 
above the countryside (see Frontispiece). 

The temperature throughout the central region is far different from 
what the average reader might expect from Mexico’s position with 
regard to latitude. Mexico City is much cooler in the summer and 
warmer in the winter than is New York, Chicago, or Boston. As one 
goes southward into Mexico from El Paso, Texas, the increasing alti- 
tude tends to counteract latitude so completely that the average 
annual temperature in Mexico City is lower than that of El Paso and 
much more uniform. The average temperature during the year in 
Mexico City is about 60° F., as compared with 63° in El Paso. The 
temperature during the warmest month (May) is only about 65° in 
Mexico City, as compared with 81° in the month of July in El Paso. 
During the coldest month of the year (January) the temperature 
averages 54.3° in Mexico City and 44.4° in El Paso.^® 

In order to get a true understanding of the cHmatic conditions of 
Mexico, one must become accustomed to thinking in vertical, as well 
as in horizontal, terms. Because of the high elevation and the moun- 
tainous topography, a large part of the country is in the peculiar situ- 
ation of being in the tropics but not of them.^^ 

The Central Mesa, for the most part, consists of seven intermont 
basins^® with their surrounding highlands and mountains. These 
basins, together with the states included in them, are: 

1. Basin of Mexico (An^uac)— includes the Distrito Federal and 
parts of the states of Mexico and Hidalgo 

2, Basin of Puebla—includes parts of the states of Puebla and Tlaxcala 

9. James, op. cit., p. 60S. 11. Simpson, op. cit., p. 133. 

10. Ibid,, p. 613. 12. James, op. cit, p. 652. 
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3. Basin of Toluca— includes part of the state of Mexico 

4. Basin of Guanajuato— includes the southern part of the state of 
Guanajuato and the bordering parts of the highlands of Guana- 
juato, Queretaro, and Michoacan 

5. Basin of Jalisco— includes part of the state of Jahsco 

6. ^^alle)' of Aguascalientes— includes the state of Aguascalientes and 
extends into the near-by parts of Jalisco and Zacatecas 

7. ^^alley of Morelos— includes the state of Morelos and the border- 
ing edge of the state of Guerrero’^ 

These basins are all situated at an altitude in excess of 5,000 feet, 
with the exception of Morelos, part of which is somewhat lower 
than this. Toluca Valley has an elevation in excess of 8,000 feet, and 
the valle}'S of Puebla and Mexico exceed 7,000 feet. 

Rainfall is more abundant in tliis region than fartlier north (Fig, 3), 
but it is still far from being adequate for tlie most elBcient crop pro- 
duction. In tlie greater part of the region, crops can be grown only 
during the rainy season. The rains usually begin in May, although 
sometimes they are delayed until the first of June. 'VVOien planting is 
late because of tlie delayed rainy season or when insufficient rain falls 
at critical growing seasons, the maturing process is delayed, and 
crops are often damaged greatly by fall frosts. 

Corn is the principal crop in the central region, altliough many 
other products are grown as well. The basins of Guanajuato and 
Jalisco are commonly referred to as tlie Bajio and have often been 
spoken of as the “granary of Mexico” because traditionally a fair 
share of the nation’s corn, wheat, and barley has been produced here. 

THE ESCARPMENTS 

The large central plateau is rimmed on three sides (east, west, and 
south ) by steep escarpments which are dissected by deep barrancas 
or gorges. These escarpments are so steep and high that they tend 
to form mountain barriers, which make access to the central plateau 
diflScult except from a northwesterly direction. This is probably one 
reason why most of Mexico’s transportation routes run northward 
and soutliward. There are none which cross the country from east to 
west, except by circuitous routes.^^ 

13. These are described in James ( ibid., pp. 652, 653 ) . 

14. The railway extends from Veracruz to Guadalajara. From Guadalajara one may 
take the train southward to the Pacific port of Manzanillo or northward to that of 
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The western escarpment is a liigh mountain range known as the 
“Sierra Maclrc Occidental/’ It extends from the United Slates l)ord(rr 
of Arizona southward as far ns southern Nayarit and almost parallels 
the Pacific Coast. These mountains have an average height of lO.OOD- 
12,000 feet and are crisscrossed hy deep canyons ( Fig. 1 ). 'rijere are- 
no railways or highways crossing them, mid much of their area is 
practically unexplored. Transportation from one state to another, or 
even from one community to another, in some of these are.as is pos- 
sible only by means of long, circuitous routes. To get from Sinaloa, 
on the Pacific Coast, to the capital of the adjoining state of Chihuahua 
to the northeast, one would have to go northward through the state 
of Sonora to Nogales or Dougins, Arizona, then across New Mexico 
to El Paso, Texas, and back to Chihuahua; or one could go soutliward 
tlirough the states of Nnyarit and then turn northward 

through the states of Agunscalicntcs, Zacatecas, and parts of the stales 
of Coaliuila and Durango to reach Ciiihunluia City. Tlic alteniativc 
would be to cross tlic Sierra Madre by mulcback over treacherous 
mountain trails. 

The eastern escarpment is kmown in Mexico as the "Sierra Madre 
Orientar and extends along the Gulf Coast from the United States 
border to the vicinity of Cordoba, Vcracniz. In contrast to the Sierra 
Madre Occidental, there arc only a few places where the inounlaiiis 
tower much above tlie plateau. For the most part, there is merely 
an abrupt drop from the high plateau to the low coastal plain, but 
the suddenness and rapidity of the descent gives the escarpment the 
resemblance of a high wall separating the coastal areas from the 
Central Mesa, This wall is cut at irregular intervals by deep barrancas. 
While the eastern escarpment presents serious barriers to llic con- 
struction of transportation systems leading onto the plateau, these 
are much less formidable dian tliose of tire western sierra. There are 
several mountain passes which have been utilized for highways and 
railways. The more important of tliese are located in tlie vicinity of 
the cities of Monterrey, Tampico, Jalapa, and Orizaba. 

The southern escarpment is located just soutli of tlie volcanic a.vis 
and tends to form a sort of semicircle connecting die eastern and 


Mazatldn. There is a railway running northward and southward across Uie Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. There is a highway extending soutliward to tlie Pacific port of Acapulco 
from Mexico City. There is a highway projected across the mountains from the city of 
Durango to MazatUn on the Pacific Coast, but this is far from finished. 
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western escarpments. The high volcanoes form huge mountain peaks 
at the southern end of the Central Mesa and extend entirely across the 
continent (Fig. 2). The southern escarpment is composed of the 
steep slopes descending from this volcanic chain to the valley of the 
river Balsas on the south and west and to the valley of the river 
Papaloapan on the southeast. These two river systems— the Balsas 
flowing into the Pacific Ocean just south of the eighteenth parallel 
and the Papaloapan flowing into the Gulf just south of the nineteenth 
parallel— have eaten their way back through the mountains until they 
have almost met in southern Puebla and northern Oaxaca. The 
descent from the Central Mesa into these river valleys is generally 
steep and abrupt. 


THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS 

South of the river Balsas the land surface rises again into what the 
Mexicans usually refer to as the “Sierra Madre del Sur” (southern 
Sierra Madre) in the states of Guerrero and Oaxaca. This is what 
geographers refer to as a region of mature topography. As McBride 
says: 

Progressive elevation of the region has but served to intensify erosive activity 
in the many streams that descend from the interior, imtil at present there remain 
only steep-sloped valleys and narrow ridges, with little level groimd either in 
valley floors or in interfluvial spaces. It is all what the Mexicans call pura sierra, 
a region of mature topography,^® 

Outside the Oaxaca Valley there is Httle land in this area that is 
level enough to offer very great opportunities for agriculture. Most 
of the farming must be carried on in the narrow valleys and on the 
hillsides. In addition to being mountainous, much of this area is also 
dry. This is especially true of the western slopes. Until a few years 
ago there were no highways or railways that traversed these high- 
lands in any direction. Even at the present time a large area in the 
southwestern part of the state of Guerrero is marked on official maps 
of Mexico as imexplored. Railways now extend in Guerrero south- 
ward only to the Balsas River and in Oaxaca only shghtly beyond 
Oaxaca City. In 1940 the highway was completed from Mexico City 
to Acapulco on the Pacific coast of Guerrero. The Pan-American High- 
way has now been extended from Puebla as far south as Oaxaca City. 

15. McBride, op. cit., p. 18. 

16. Ibid., p. 15. Reprinted by permission of the American Geographical Society. 
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Aside from these few transportation lines, the area is entirely isolated 
from communication with the outside world.’^ 

The southern highlands are separated from llie highlands of 
Chiapas by a low divide at the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, Tlie Chiapas 
highlands form the beginning of a mountainous region which extends 
tlirough tlie Central American countries of Guatemala, Honduras, 
and Nicaragua. Only tlie northern end projects into the state of 
Chiapas, Mexico, and here tlie highlands have been divided into two 
sections by the eroding activity of tlie Grijalva River. 

The states of Chiapas, Oaxaca, and Guerrero combine to make one 
of the most isolated and mountainous regions in all Mexico, Com- 
munication facilities witli the outside world are almost nonexistent. 
Less tlian 20 per cent of the total land area is classified as level. The 
rest is mountainous, and the local population lives in small, isolated 
villages clinging to steep hillsides, perched upon narrow ridges, or 
cramped into narrow river valleys, Altliough the Pan-American High- 
way is being extended through this area and will connect some of tlie 
larger towns with the outside world, tlie physical barriers to road con- 
struction are so great that branch roads connecting tlie thousands of 
isolated villages with the main highway probably will not be con- 
structed for many generations. It seems likely, tlierefore, tliat tlie vast 
majority of the population in this area will continue to live in isolated 
communities just as they have for generations past, 

THE COASTAL LOWLANDS 

The lowlands are confined to relatively narrow areas along both 
coasts between the escarpments and the sea. On the western side 
this band is fairly wide in the north but becomes so narrow toward 
the south that, in some instances, the mountains extend nearly to tlie 
water s edge. Furthermore, much of this narrow strip on tlie western 
coast is so dry that it is useless for farming without the benefit of irri- 
gation. The coast line from Nayarit northward to die United States 
border could be classed as semidesert. Agriculture is, therefore, con- 
fined largely to the river valleys. The coastal fringe extending from 
Cape Corrientes southward to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec is more 
moist but so narrow as to offer little opportunity for agriculture. The 
plain broadens considerably at the isthmus but narrows again along 
the southern coast of Chiapas, This latter coastal strip is much more 

17. Air lines have recently established routes which connect most of the larger cities 
of Mexico. 
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moist tlian tliat farther north and offers more opportunities for farm- 
ing, proWded tliat tropical diseases can be controlled. 

The eastern coastal plain is wider in some parts tlian tlie western 
plain and offers some of the greatest opportunities for future agri- 
cultural development. In contrast to tlie western coast, much of the 
Gulf Coast has more moisture tlian any otlier region of Mexico. The 
Gulf Coast is, nevertheless, generally considered an unhealthful place 
in which to live, first, because of the enervating effect of extreme heat 
and high humidit}' and, second, because of tlie presence of malaria 
and various kinds of tropical fevers. For tliis reason tlie area is not 
so heavily populated as its agricultural potentialities seem to warrant. 

In spite of these difficulties, the state of Veracruz, much of which 
is found in tlie eastern coastal plain, is now considered by Mexicans 
to be tlie most important agricultural state in tlie nation from the 
standpoint of the lvalue of crops raised. It produces a wide variety of 
products, including bananas, coffee, citrus fruits, pineapple, tobacco, 
vanilla beans, mangoes, papayas, and a large number of other tropical 
fruits in addition to tlie staples of corn and beans. 

The eastern plain tends to flatten out at tlie Istlimus of Tehuantepec 
witli tlie result tliat practically all Tabasco and the Yucatan Peninsula 
is flat countr)'. Tabasco is knovm especially for its banana production 
and to a less extent for its cattle and its hardwood forests. This -state 
has very important agricultural potentialities, but it has a most serious 
problem of drainage because the surface is flat and the amount of 
yearly rainfall is greater tlian for any other area in Mexico (Fig. 3). 
The annual rainfall at Coatzacoalcos, Veracruz, near the border of 
Tabasco, reached an average of 122.7 inches a year for the three-year 
period 1937-39.^® The several rivers which flow northward through 
the state of Tabasco overflow their banks during rainy seasons, 
creating stagnant pools, which serve as breeding grounds for mos- 
quitoes, thus resulting in widespread malaria among the inhabitants. 

The Yucatan Peninsula is virtually an island as far as communica- 
tion with the mainland is concerned. There are no highways or rail- 
ways connecting it with the rest of Mexico. AH transportation between 
the peninsula and the mainland must be carried on by water routes 
or by recently developed air service. This isolation tends to give the 
peninsular residents a feeling of scarcely belonging to Mexico. Ptcsi- 

18. Direcci6n General de Estadistica, Anuario estadtstico de los eslados un{doi rmti- 
canos ( Mexico City, 1941 ), p. 11. The heaviest mean annual precipitation for any italc 
in the United States during 1945 was 60.7 inches in the state of Alabama, 
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dents of Yucatdn are much more likely to refer to themselves as “Yuca- 
tccans” tlian as “Mexicans.” The Mexican government is extending 
a railway from Tabasco to Campeche, and when it is completed it 
will connect the peninsula witli tlie mainland. 

The northern edge of the peninsula is dry, and the soil is shallow. 
It is devoted chiefly to the growing of henequen and sisal fibers, which 
are used for making binding twine in such countries as the United 
States, Canada, and Russia, where the production of wheat has be- 
come mechanized. Moisture increases in Yucatan as one goes inland. 
At Progreso, on the nortli coast, the rainfall averages only about 18 
inches a year, but at Merida, about 20 miles inland, it is 35 inches, and 
at Valladolid, 103 miles inland from Progreso, it is 48 inches.^^ The 
peninsula is flat and there are practically no rivers. 

Toward the interior of Yucatdn, corn is the chief crop, and a semi- 
nomadic type of agriculture tends to prevail. This is because of the 
shallowness of the soil and the rapidity witli which its fertility is ex- 
hausted. In order to plant corn a plot of land is cleared of bush by 
cutting it down and burning it. The land is then planted for two or, 
at the most, three years consecutively. It is then abandoned for six 
or seven years and allowed to grow up to bush again so that it may 
accumulate humus and again become fertile. In the meantime the 
farmer moves on successively to the clearing and planting of other 
plots. 

Eastern Campeche and Quintana Roo contain large chicle forests, 
from which are exported each year to the United States about eleven 
million pounds of chicle, representing a value of nearly five million 
dollars. The chicle is made into chewing gum by the large concerns 
in the United States. Quintana Roo, Campeche, and Tabasco also 
have extensive forests of mahogany and other hardwoods. 

STATISTICAL BEGIONS 

Mexican official statistics are not compiled exactly according to the 
natural divisions. They are compiled by states and then are grouped 
into regions which take into account some of the major natural divi- 
sions, except that they do not cut across state boundaries. These 
groupings will be used in presenting statistical data in this work be- 
cause all oflScial statistics are tabulated according to these regions, and 
the additional refinement that could be achieved from regrouping the 

19. Robert Redfield, T/ie Folk Culture of Yucatan (Chicago, 1941), p. 5. 
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data according to natural divisions would not warrant the effort in- 
volved, The five regions used are shown on the map in Figure 6, By 
comparing this with Figures 1 and o, one may visualize approximate- 
ly the physical features of each region. The regions, together wth the 
names of the states and territories included in each region are as fol- 
lows: 

North Pacific 

Baja California Norte 
Baja California Sur 
Nayarit 
Sinaloa 
Sonora 

North 

Coahuila 
Chihuahua 
Durango 
Nuevo Le6n 
San Luis Potosi 
Tamaulipas 
Zacatecas 

Central 

Aguascahentes 
Distrito Federal 
Guanajuato 
Hidalgo 

The regions include all of Mexico’s twenty-eight states, three terri- 
tories, and federal district. The three territories are Baja California 
Norte, Baja California Sur, and Quintana Roo. The federal district in- 
cludes Mexico City and vicinity and is called Distrito Federal. For 
convenience, the states and territories will be referred to hereafter 
merely as “states.” 


Jalisco 

Mexico 

Michoacan 

Morelos 

Puebla 

Quer4taro 

Tlaxcala 

Gulf 

Campeche 
Quintana Roo 
Tabasco 
Veracruz 
Yucatan 

South Pacific 
Colima 
Chiapas 
Guerrero 
Oaxaca 



CHAPTER II 


Growth and Distribution 
of the Population 


GROWTH OF POPULATION 

M uch of what is now central Mexico was ratlier densely settled 
when tlie Spaniards arrived in 1516. Just how many Indians 
tliere were at that time is not known. Some scholars believe that the 
number was greater tlian the total number of inhabitants of Mexico 
at the present time. Estimates range all tlie way from about 7,000,000 
to 30,000,000. Andres Molina Enriquez, after examining the various 
available estimates, reaches the conclusion that there were not less 
than 25,000,000 inhabitants.^ Even if we accept the much more con- 
servative estimate of only 7,000,000, it would mean that there were 
about one-third as many inhabitants as there are today. Since Cortes 
had with him only 633 men,^ it seems utterly fantastic that so few 
Spaniards were able to overpower and conquer so many Indians.® 
The Spaniards came as conquerors, succeeded in subjugating the 
Indians, established themselves as a ruling class, and superimposed 
their own institutions and culture on the previously existing native 
cultures. This fact is fundamental to an understanding of the prob- 
lems which have confronted Mexico throughout her history. Quite 
different was the process of settlement which took place in the United 
States. The Pilgrim Fathers came as colonists to settle a wilderness, 
inhabited only by scattered Indian tribes so few in number that they 

1. Andres Molina Enriquez, La Revolucion agraria de MSxico (5 vols.; Mexico City, 
1933-37), I, 70. 

2. Ernest Gruening, Mexico and Its Heritage (New York, 1928), p. 15. According 
to Gruening, these are Cortes’ figures. 

3. For a fascinating account of the techniques used by these few conquistadors in 
subjugating the Indians, as related by an eyewitness, see Bernal Diaz del Castillo, The 
Discovery and Conquest of Mexico, 1517—1521, ed. Genaro Garcia, trans. A. P. Maudslay 
(London, 1939). 
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were either exterminated or driven farther westward into restricted 
areas to make room for the new settlers. In die United States, Euro- 
pean peoples as well as European institutions and culture were trans- 
planted to a virgin soil that was easily cleared of previous encum- 
brances; the population and its institutions tlierefore grew from the 
beginning as a more or less homogeneous civilization.'^ In Mexico, on 
the other hand, both the Indian and his culture survived, and through- 
out the years they have constituted the fundamental and basic ele- 
ments of Mexican civilization. The superimposing of a Spanish civi- 
lization on the previously existing Indian base has resulted in a much 
more complex and heterogeneous rural society than that found in the 
United States. This will become apparent as tliis study progresses. 

It should be pointed out that, while the conquerors did not com- 
pletely exterminate the Indians, they must have committed terrific 
slaughter among them, since, in the process of bringing them under 
subjection, tlie native population was reduced to less than two-thirds 
of its former size. Thus, while 7,000,000 appears to be a conservative 
estimate of the number of inhabitants in pre-Conquest Mexico," esti- 
mates of the population after the Conquest placed the total number 
of inhabitants at about 5,000,000. What proportion of this reduction 
in population was due to factors other than wars and massacres is 
not known. It is generally believed that many deaths were attributable 
to diseases introduced by the Spaniards to which the Indians had 
developed no immunity, such as smallpox and syphilis. 

After the Conquest the population grew slowly, and it has con- 
tinued to do so during most of Mexico’s history, until recent years, 
when it is increasing rapidly (Table 1). Mexico contained about 
5,000,000 inhabitants in 1795® and by 1940 reported a total popula- 
tion of 19,653,552, or an increase of about 293 per cent in 145 years. 
The United States, in contrast, had a population of only 3,929,214 
in 1790 but by 1940 reported a total population of 131,669,275, an 
increase of 3,251 per cent in 150 years. Much of the increase in popu- 
lation in the United States has been due to large successive waves of 
immigration; Mexico has experienced no such waves. Her increase 
has been due almost entirely to the surplus of births over deaths. 
Furthermore, she has actually lost population at times through emi- 
gration, through revolutions, and through loss of about half her 

4. Eyier N. Simpson, The Ejido: Mexico’s Way Out (Chapel Hill, 1937), p. 233. 

5. Ibid., p. 234. 

6. These early population figures are all estimates and may contain a large degree 
of error. 



TABLE 1 

GnoAYxn or Population in Mexico, 1521 to io40* 


Year 

No. of 
Inlinl)itants 

Source of Data 

1521.. 

9,120,000 

C. A. Nievc 

1521... 

7,204,059 

J. M. Perez Hernan- 
dez 

1793... 

4,483,499 

Revilingigedo 

1795. 

5,200,000 

Rcvillngigedo 

R* vin 

4,500,000 

M. Abnd y Queipo 

ihs [mu 

5,773,005 

Humboldt 


5,837,100 

Humboldt 

1805 

5,704,731 

Tribunal del Consu- 
lado 

1808 

6,000,000 

Lucas Alaman 

1808 . 

0,500,000 

Humboldt 

1810 

5,810,005 

Scinanurio Econ6- 
mico 

1810 . 

0,122,354 

Navarro y Noriega 

1811 . 

0,000,000 

Tribunal del Consu- 
lado 

1817 

5,000,000 

M. Abad y Queipo 

1820 

0,204,000 

Ciileulo del Primer 
Congreso Mexi- 
cano 

1823 . 

0,800,000 

Humboldt 

1824 . 

0,500,000 

Poinsett 

1830 

7,990,000 

Burkardt 

1831 

0,382,204 

Censo publicado por 
Valdes 

1834 .. 

7,734,292 

Calendario de Gal- 
vin 

1830 . 

7,843,132 

Noticias de los Esta- 
dos y Territorios 
de la Republica 
Mexicana 

1838 . 

7,009,120 

Dictamen de la Co- 
mision de la C. de 
Diputados 

1838. 

7,044,140 

Caleulo del Instituto 
de Geografia y Es- 
tadlstica 

1842 ... 

7,010,300 

Estimacidn para las 
elecciones del Con- 
greso 

1846.... 

7,500,000 

Almonte 

1852.. . 

7,661,919 

Almonte 

1854 ... 

7,853,395 

Anales del Ministe- 
rio de Fomento 

1856 . 

7,661,520 

Lerdo de Tejada 

1856 . 

8,283,088 

Garcia Cubas 


Year 

No. of 
Inliabitnnts 

Source of Data 

1857 

8,247,000 

Hermosa 

1857 

8, 87,413 

Orozco y Berra 

1801 

8,212,579 

Garcia Cubas 

1862 

8,. 390, 524 

J. M. Perez Hernan- 
dez 

1802 . 

8,810,174 

Sociedad de Geogra- 
fia y Estadistica 

1803 . 

8,232,035 

Orozco y Berra 

1804. 

8,029,982 

F. Pimentel 

1805 

8,259,080 

Orozco y Berra 

1803 ... 

8,390,845 

E. Lefevre 

1809 

8,743,014 

Garcia Cubas 

1871 . 

9,097,050 , 

Secretaria de Gober- 
naeiOn 

1871 

9,170,082 

Garcia Cubas 

1872 . 

8,055,553 

Congreso de la llni- 
6n 

1872 

8,830,411 

M. Payno 

1872 

9,141,061 

Garcia Cubas 

1873 

8,994,724 

Balcircel 

1873 

9,209,705 

Censo 

1874. 

8,743,014 

Rivera Cambas 

1874 

9,343,470 

Garcia Cubas 

1875 

9,495,157 

Garcia Cubas 

1877 

9,384,193 

Secretaria de Gober- 
nneidn 

1878 

9,080,777 

C. Pacheco 

1879 

9,908,011 

Matias Romero 

1880 . 

9,577,279 

E. Bustos 

1880 

9,908,011 

Anales del Ministe- 
rio de Fomento 

1881 . . 

10,025,649 

L. Castro 

1882 . 

10,001,884 

Bodo von FlUmer 

1885 

10,447,984 

Garcia Cubas 

1886 . 

10,791,685 

Garcia Cubas 

1888 . 

11,490,830 

Direccion de Esta- 
distica 

1889. .. 

11,395,712 

Garcia Cubas 

1892 

11,502,583 

R. de Zayas Enri- 
quez 

1892 

11,872,137 

A. M. Dominguez 

1895 . 

12,632,427 

Censo General 

1900 . 

13,607,272 

Censo General 

1910 

15,160,369 

Censo General 

1921. .. 

14,334,780 

Censo General 

1930. .. 

16,552,722 

Censo General 

1940 . 

19,653,552 

Censo General 


Data from Anuario iadUtieo de lot etiadot unidot mcxicanot (1940) (Dlreccion General de Estadlstica). 
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former territory to the United States, including what are now the 
states of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, and 
parts of Colorado and Wyoming. From 1910 to 1921 there was a de- 
crease of 825,589 inhabitants, or 5.5 per cent. 

The slow growth in Mexico has taken place in spite of the fact 
that she has always had a high birth rate. In 1941, for instance, the 
birth rate was 43.5 per thousand inhabitants, as compared with a 
rate of 18.9 per thousand for the same year in the United States. The 
high fertihty of Mexican women in comparison with women of the 
United States is indicated by relating the number of young chil- 
dren to the number of women of childbearing age. In the United 
States, in 1940, there were 329 children under five years of age per 
thousand women fifteen to forty-four years of age. In Mexico during 
the same year the number was 630, or nearly twice as many. Accord- 
ing to Manuel Gamio, the explanation for the slow growth of Mexico’s 
population may be attributed largely to three factors: (1) a high 
mortality rate from diseases and privations, brought about by pro- 
longed economic poverty and cultural backwardness, (2) a high 
mortality rate resulting from frequent wars and revolutions, (3) emi- 
gration to foreign countries.^ A fourth factor— loss of population 
through annexation of former Mexican territory by the United States 
—might also be added. 

Perhaps it should be remarked that although until recently the 
population of Mexico has increased slowly throughout the years, 
Mexico has many more inhabitants than any other Latin- American 
country except Brazil. OfiBcial estimates of the total number of in- 
habitants in the larger countries of South America for 1940 or 1941 
are as follows: Brazil, 41,565,083; Argentina, 13,517,135; Colombia, 
9,387,930; Peru, 7,023,111; Chile, 5,023,539; and Venezuela, 3,951,- 
371 (see Appen. A, Table 3). 

There have been two periods of comparatively rapid growth in 
Mexico’s population. The first of these was from 1885 to 1910, during 
tlie long dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz. This was a peaceful period in 
which all incipient rebellions were ruthlessly stamped out before 
they had an opportunity to spread. The second period of rapid growth 
began in 1921 and is still going on. This comprises the period fol- 
lowing the official termination of the military aspects of the Revolu- 
tion of 1910-20. We have noted previously that there was a decline 
in population during the period from 1910 to 1921. It is reasonable 
to suppose that cessation of hostilities on a large scale would result 

7. Manuel G.nmSo, HacUj un Mexico nucvo {Mexico City, 1935), pp, 23, 24. 
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in a decrease in the dcatli rale and that the returning of the men from 
arm}' camps to their homes would result in an increase of the birth 
rale. These two factors might be of considerable importance in ac- 
counting for the increase in population experienced during the period 
1921-30. Another factor which must be taken into consideration is 
the relatively greater completeness of enumeration in the census of 
1930 over that of 1921. It is generally aeknowledged that tlie 1930 
census was more complete than were previous censuses, especially in 
the more isolated regions. Tlic census of 1921 was taken at tlie end 
of a long civil war, and it is unlikely that trained personnel and facili- 
ties were available in stifficicnt numbers to insure complete cover- 
age; therefore, some of the apparent increase in 1930 over 1921 may 
be fictitious, in that it represents merely greater accuracy of enu- 
meration.^ 

The increase in population from 3930 to 19-fO was the greatest ever 
recorded for a ten-year period in Mexican history (1S.7 as compared 
with 7.2 per cent in the United Stales for the same period). Part of 
this, also, may have been dtie to more complete coverage in tlie census 
enumeration. There is some indication that greater efficiency was 
realized in securing data for .some of tlie more isolated regions than 
was the case even in 1930. This is suggested by the fact that the 
1940 census enumerated 51,858 more persons live years of age and 
over who speak Indian languages exclusively than were so recorded 
in 1930, These groups inhabit the more isolated areas. Since the edu- 
cational program of Mexico has as one of its fundamental objectives 
the leaching of Spanish to the Indians and since tlie long-time trend 
has been toward the disappearance of Indian languages in some 
regions, it seems likely that the data from tlie census on this point 
niercl)' reflect greater coverage in the more isolated areas which are 
occupied by indigenous groups. There is considerable evidence to 
the effect that tlie 1940 census was the most complete that Mexico 
has ever witnessed. 

After making all due allowance for whatever unknown influence 
the factor of greater relative completeness of enumeration requires, 
however, it still seems probable tliat tlie net increase in Mexico’s 
population during tlie decade 1930-40 was relatively great. This be- 
comes apparent when one examines tlie natural increase of the popu- 
lation from 1930 to 1942 (Table 2). The Mexican birth rate exceeded 
the death rate by an amount sufficient to leave an excess of births 
over deaths in 1942 of 22.8 per thousand inhabitants. This is more 

8. Ibid., p. 24. 
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than twice as many excess births as were recorded in the United 
in the same year (10.6). Although the death rate in Mexico i 
than twice as high as that in &e United States, nevertheh 
excess of births over deaths in Mexico exceeded even the tota 
rate in the United States in ten of the thirteen years indica 
Tables. 

Mexico also appears to have a greater excess number of 
over deaths than is found in most other countries of Latin Ar 

TABLE 2 

Excess of Births over Deaths in Mexico in Comparison ivith Th. 

Found in the United States, by Years, 1930-42* 


Veab 

Mexico 

UsiTED States 

No. of 
Births per 
1,000 In- 
habitants 

No. of 
Deaths per 
1,000 In- 
habitants 

Excess 
of Births 

o\er 

Deaths 

No. of 
Births per 
1,000 In- 
habitants 

No. of 
Deaths per 
1,000 In- 
habitants 

0 

1930. . . 

49.4 

26 6 

22 8 

18.9 

11 3 


1931 

43 8 

25 9 

17 9 

18.0 

11.1 


1932. 

43 4 

26.1 

17 3 

17 4 

10 9 


1933 

42 .3 

25 8 

16 5 

16.6 

10.7 


1,934 

44 5 

23.9 

20 6 

17.2 

11.1 


1933 

42.5 

22 7 

19 8 

16 9 

10 9 


1930 . 

43 3 

23 7 

19.6 

16 7 

11.6 


1937 

44.4 

24 6 

19 8 

17 1 

11.3 


1933 

43 9 

23 1 

20 8 

17.6 

10 6 


1939 . 

45 0 

23 2 

21 8 

17 3 

10.6 


1910. 

43 5 

22 8 

20 7 

17.9 

10.8 


1941 

43.5 

22 1 

21 4 

18.9 

10 5 


1942 . 

45 6 

22 8 

22 8 

21 0 

10 4 



* Diild for Mexico from Dircccion General <lc Estadistiea; data for the United Stales from Slaiitiic 
nfthe Vmled Klalet (1013). 


In 1942, for example, the excess of births over deaths per tho 
inhabitants was reported as 21.4 in Costa Rica, 19.4 in Vene 
18.0 in El Salvador, 17.4 in Colombia, 12,9 in Chile, and 1 
Argentina. 

IMMIGRATION 

Part of Mexico’s increase in population during the 1930-40 d 
undoubtedly was due to immigration. During this decade there 
449,287 immigrants and 113,504 emigrants, which leaves a net hi 
of 335,783 immigrants. The net immigrants amount to aboui 
tenth of the total population increase during the decade (calci 
from Table 3). There was a tremendously large immigration in 
as compared to other years, but thi<; wa*; rlnp nlmncf 
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return of repatriated Mexicans from tlie United States. The repatri- 
ated Mexicans have predominated as immigrants over other na- 
tionahty groups during die period. After 1934 bodi immigration and 
emigration were at a low ebb, except for the exodus of wage hands to 
the United States (1942-44) to help widi the harvesting of crops 
and to work on the railroads because of tire labor shortage brought 
about by World War II. Under the agreements of this short-term 

TABLE 3 

Numui'-r ok Immigrants Entering Mexico and Number ok 
Emigrants Leaving Mexico, by Years, 1927-44* 


Year 

No. of 
Immigrants 

No. of 
Emigrants 

Excess of Immi- 
grants over 
Emigrantst 

1927 

84,419 

88,330 

- 3,911 

1928 

88,186 

74,940 

13,246 

1929 . 

85,152 

43,337 

41,815 

1930 

85,190 

31,665 

53,525 

1931 

134,619 

21,781 

112,838 

1932 

82,336 

10,090 

72,246 

1933 

.37,2.32 

7,622 

29,610 

1934 

27,607 

8,108 

19,499 

1.935 

19,005 

9,1.59 

9,840 

1930 

15,572 

7,966 

7,600 

1937 

11,972 

6,501 

5,471 

1938 

12,732 

5,934 

6,798 

1939. 

23,022 

4,675 

18,. 347 

1940 

15,129 

5,418 

9,711 

1941 

9,012 

6,984 

2,028 

1942 

9,825 

6,109 

3,716 

1943 

6,521 

7,328 

- 807 

1944 

9,714 

6,936 

2,778 

T 0 U 1 I+ 

757,245 

352,883 

404,362 


• Data [rom Uirccciou General de nsladislica. 
t Excess of emigrants is indicated by a minus sign. 

JThis table docs not include tlie temporary laborers going to and from the United 
Stales during World War II as a part of the Farm Labor program. 

migration program, 198,744 workers left Mexico during 1942-44 for 
the purpose of working temporarily in the United States. It is assumed 
that most of these workers have now returned to Mexico.® 

Thus, although immigration contributed to the increase in popula- 
tion during the decade 1930-40, most of the increase is probably due 
to the excess of births over deaths. An official estimate of the popula- 
tion of Mexico as of June 30, 1945, is 22,178,423 inhabitants. IT^jh 
would mean that, since 1930, the population has increased by 
5,625,701 inhabitants, or 34 per cent. The implications of such & 
rapidly expanding population with reference to the necessity for 
9. This program will be discussed in more detail in chap. xi. 
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adjusting and modifying social and economic institutions in order 
to meet the changing needs brought about as a result of this rapid 
increase are exceedingly important and far-reaching. Programs that 
were devised to meet the needs of 1930 are no longer adequate for 
a population that is one-third greater. Agricultural production prac- 
tices and techniques that might have been more or less adequate to 
feed a nation of 16,500,000 inhabitants are experiencing severe 
stresses and strains in trying to provide food for 22,000,000. The edu- 
cational system finds itself hard pressed to provide additional school 
facilities with which to meet the needs of the expanding school popu- 
lation, to say nothing of combating the high rate of iUiteracy that has 
existed for generations. The incipient health programs, woefully in- 
adequate to meet the needs of a few years ago, are almost over- 
whelmed by the increasing needs for their services. In short, Mexico’s 
predicament is not only one of strengthening institutions and pro- 
grams that were inadequate to satisfy even the needs of a stationary 
population but also one of providing institutional facilities for rapidly 
increasing numbers as well. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 
DENSITY OF POPULATION 

With a land area about one-fourth as great as continental United 
States, Mexico has only about 15 per cent of the population. Tlie 
density of population m Mexico is 25.9 inhabitants per square mile 
as compared with 44.2 in the United States. Although Mexico’s den- 
sity of population is much lower than that in the United States, it is 
greater than that found in the larger countries of Latin America. In 
1940 Brazil had only about 12.6 inhabitants per square mile, Argen- 
tma 12.6, Colombia 21.3, Chile 17.5, and Venezuela 11.2. On the other 
hand, some of the smaller Latin-American countries are much more 
densely populated than Mexico. El Salvador has 138.9 persons per 
square mile, Cuba 95.7, Guatemala 77,5, and Uruguay 30.3 (Appen, 
A, Table 3). 

GEOGRAPHICAL DlSTBIBITnON 

Mexico’s population is very xmevenly distributed geographically. 
Nearly half her inhabitants are crowded into the Central Mesa, 
which comprises less than one-seventh of the total land area. On 
the other hand, there are vast areas in other parts of the country 
which remain almost uninhabited (Fig. 7). 

The heaviest concentration of population is found in the central 




—Geographical distribution of Mexico’s population. Data from Sexto ecnso de pobladdn (1940) (Direccidn General de 
a). The dots are distributed within minor civil divisions. The smallest dots include the rural population. 
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highlands extending from east-central Veracruz, near the east coast, 
across the country to Cape Corrientes on the west coast. As shown 
in Figure 2, most o£ this area is over 6,500 feet in altitude and follows 
the volcanic axis. From a comparison of the population maps with 
the altitude map it would appear that the population tends to follow 
the higher altitudes, except for tlie mountainous area of the western 

TABLE 4 

States of Mexico Classified according to Density of 
Population and altitude of Their State Capitals* 


State 

No. o{ Inhabit- 
ants per Square 
Mile in 1040 

Altitude of State 
Capital above Sea 
Level (Feet) 

Distrito Federal 

3,069.5 

7,349.4 

Tlaxcala 

144.1 

7,388.8 

Mexico 

138.6 

8,661.8 

Puebla 

98.6 

7,093.5 

Hidalgo 

95.8 

8,025.3 

Morelos 

95.3 

5,069.3 

Guanajuato 

88.7 

6,8.37.6 

Aguascalientes 

64.7 

6,260.1 

V#*rnmiz 

58.3 

4,682.0 

Queretaro 

55.2 

6ill9.1 

Michoacan 

50.9 

6,188.0 

Jalisco 

45.5 

5,092.1 

Colima 

39.2 

1,653.6 

Oaxaca 

32.8 

6,069.1 

Guerrero 

29.4 

4,462.2 

Tabasco 

29.2 

32.8 

Yucatan 

28.1 

29.5 

San Luis Potosi 

27.8 

6,158.4 

Chiapas 

23.7 

1,738.9 

Sinaloa 

21.8 

275.6 

Nuevo Leon 

21.5 

1,765.2 

Nayarit 

20.5 

3,002.1 

Zacatecas 

20.1 

8,189.4 

Tamaulipas 

14.9 

1,102.4 

Durango 

10.2 

6,315.0 

Coahuilu 

9.5 

5,246.3 

Chihuahua 

6.6 

4,632.8 

Sonora 

6.2 

777.6 

Campeche 

4.6 

16.4 

Baja California N 

2.8 

3.3 

Baja California S 

1.8 

42.7 

Quintana Roo 

1.0 

9.8 


• Data from Direccidn General de Estadlslica. The number of inhabitants per 
square mile in Mexico in 1940 was 25.9. 


Sierra Madre, which is almost uninhabited. Whenever the altitude 
drops below 3,200 feet, the population tends to become very sparse. 
There are certain important exceptions to this tendency. The Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec has clusters of population in low altitudes, as 
have parts of the states of Veracruz, Yucatan, and Sinaloa. In gen- 
eral, however, the relationship seems to hold. This may be illustrated 
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by a con^jarison of tlie altitodes of tl,e various state capitals with 
e deusi^ of population m the states which they represent (Table 
4). The state capitals of all the more densely populated states are 

mnf r-** ‘"■el™ states with a densiu- of 

more Uian 4o persons per square mile; their capitals are located at 
an a titade in excess of 4.600 feet. There are eight states with a 
population density of more than 60 inhabitants per square mile, and 



their state capitals are located at more than 6,009 feet above 
level wth the exception of the capital of the state of hlorelos. The 
population density of Mexico is shovm bv minor ci'iil dhisions in 
Figured. 

The concentration of population at the h 2 ^h<=~ ^ . 

a \\ide variety of factors, among vrhich is the fear that neonie hav= 
of the various tropical diseases. The central highlands ^ve a -^ 0 -= 
comfortable climate and are regarded ^eneralb- as ha->±icr ^ — r.;^ 
more healthful emdronment than the lovrer tro^eai ar^ 
this reason most of the coastal fringes are less d^elv -Domla-ed 
are many of the inland ar^s Trlth higher elerations. \no^"=- • 
portant factor is the amount of xainmH avd ~ seasonal distr-''~- 
tion (Fig. -3). Xot only is the Central l-fesa higher t^p-i 0 ^-=- 
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areas of Mexico, but, except for some of the coastal areas, it is also 
more humid. Population settlements tend to avoid tlie vast scmiarid 
regions of tlie north and to cluster in the more humid regions of the 
Central Mesa. For this reason some of the nortlrcrn states are thinly 
populated even though they arc located at comparatively high alti- 
tudes. Such is tlie case in tlie states of San Luis Potosi, Zacatecas, 
Durango, Coahuila, and Chihuahua. 

Andiropological evidence seems to indicate that the Indian tribes 
which inhabited Mexico when the Spaniards arrived had at some 
prewous time migrated from the nortli. If tliis is true, the more humid 
Mexico Valley and other basins in the central area must have looked 
attractive to tliem after passing over the semiarid plains of northern 
Mexico. \Vlrether for tliis reason or for some otlier, they ended tlieir 
migrations in tlie central area and established tlieir principal settle- 
ments there. The Central Mesa was therefore the most densely settled 
when the Spaniards anived, and it has remained so to die present 
time. 

The present heav)' concentration of population in tlie central 
highlands is emphasized by the following facts: (1) There are 13 
cities in Mexico having more tlian 50,000 inhabitants and 6 of diem 
are situated in die Central Mesa, which has only 14.1 per cent of the 
total land area. (2) There are 97 cities having a population of more 
dian 10,000 inhabitants and 40 of diese are located in die Central 
Mesa. (3) There are 12,757,711 inhabitants of Mexico who live in 
rural areas or centers having less than 2,500 inliabitants, and 42.9 per 
cent of these live in die Central Mesa. 

Aldiougli the greatest density of population is found in the central 
region, odier areas have registered greater proportionate increases 
in recent years (Table 5), Except for die Distrito Federal and die 
adjoining state of Morelos in the central region, both of which regis- 
tered large increases, die states showing the greatest relative in- 
creases from 1930 to 1940 are sparsely setded areas situated near the 
frontiers of the United States and Guatemala. Of the 14 states which 
registered increases of more than 20 per cent, 7 are located in the re- 
gions of the north Pacific and the north, while diree border on Guate- 
mala. One of die largest increases (63.3 per cent) was in Baja Califor- 
nia Norte, bordering on California. This was probably due to die 
agrarian program, which attracted to the area Mexicans living in the 
United States as well as some from other parts of Mexico. Several of 
these northern states undoubtedly received considerable numbers of 
Mexicans returning from the United States during the 1930 s because 
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of the economic depression. One fairly large colony of repatriated 
Mexicans was established at Matamoros in the state of Tamaulipas, 
just across the border from Brownsville, Texas. Increases in Coahuila, 
Chihuahua, and Sinaloa were probably due in part to the agrarian 
programs, which tempted seasonal workers from other states to be- 
come permanent residents in order to benefit from the programs, 

TABLE 5 

IXCHEASE IX THE POPULATIO\ OF MEXICO FFOil 19,10 TO 1940 
BY REGION'S AN'D .STATES* 


Region 
and Slate 

Population 

( 1930 ) 

Population 

( 1940 ) 

Increase in 
Population 

Percentage 

Jncreaee 


( 1020 - 40 ) 

( 1020 - 40 ) 

North Pacific 

975,029 

1,204,073 

229,044 

23,5 

Baja California N. 

48,327 

78,907 

30,580 

63,3 

Baja California S. . . 

47,089 

51,471 

4,382 

9.3 

Nayarit 

167,724 

216,698 

48,974 

29.2 

Sinaloa 

395,618 

492,821 

97,203 

24.6 

Sonora 

316,271 

304.176 

47,905 

15.1 

North 

3,132,989 

3,902,685 

769,696 

24.6 

Coahuila... 

436,425 

550,717 

114,292 

26.2 

Chihuahua.... 

491,792 

623,944 

132,152 

26.9 

Durango 

404,364 

4^3,829 

79,465 

19.7 

Nuevo Leon . . 

417,491 

541 , 147 

123,656 

29.6 

San Luis Poto^i ... 

579,831 

678,779 

93,948 

17,1 

Tamaulipa.« . ... 

344,039 

458,832 

114,79.3 

.33.4 

Zacatecas 

459,047 

565,437 

106,390 

23.2 

Central 

8,043,897 

9,4.30,009 

1,, 386, 112 

17.2 

Aguascalientes 

132,900 

161,693 

28,793 

21.7 

Distrito Federal 

1,229,576 

1,757,530 

527,954 

42.9 

Guanajuato . . . 

987,801 

1,046,490 

58.689 

5.9 

Hidalgo , . . - • 

6//,//2 

771,818 

94,046 

1.3.9 

Jalisco 

1,255,346 

1,418,310 

162,954 j 

13.0 

Mexico 

990,112 

1,146,034 ; 

155,922 ; 

1.5.7 

Michoacan 

1,048,381 

1,182,003 

1.33,622 : 

12.7 

Morelos ... 

132,063 

182,711 1 

50,643 

S3. ,3 

Puebla 

1,150,425 

1,294,620 i 

144,197 ^ 

12.5 

Queretaro . 

234,058 

244,737 

10,679 ; 

4.6 

Tlaicala 

205,458 

224,C-63 

18,60.5 

9,1 

Gulf , 

2,082,662 

2,4.52,390 ■ 

349,725 ! 

16,8 

Campeche 

Quintana Roo . . 

84,630 

10,620 

90,460 

18.752 

5,830 ; 

6.9 

76.6 

Tabasco 

224,023 

285,630 

61.607 > 

27.5 

Veracruz.. 

1,377,293 

1,619,353 

242,045 

17.5 

Yucatan. . . 

386,096 

4ie,210 

32,214 

8..3 

South Padfic 

! 2,318,145 

, 61,923 

2,684,-555 

75,806 

355,850 

16,883 

15.8 

27.-3 

Cbiai)as 

Guerrero. . . 

Oaxaca 

‘ 529,983 

641,690 

679,885 

732,910 

249,902 

91,220 

t ^ J? 

--y ^ 

; 1,084,549 

1,192,794 


1 0.0 

Total 

: 16,552,722 

1 — .— 

19,655,552 

.3,:00,880 

18-7 
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Tlic conlrnsl in tlic ruraHly of the two typf*: of comrottnitif;.'; be- 
comes apparent when one compares tlnr propnrlion <if the total popu- 
lation engaged in agriculture. In the United State':, althmigh 43.5 
per cent of the total jiopulution are classified as rural, in that they live 
in localities witli less than 2,500 inhabitanl.s, only 1H.8 per cent of 
all gainfully employed persons are eng.'iged in ngrictdture as an occu- 
pation. In Mc.sico, by contrast, GbO per cent of the total poj)ulation 
live in localities with less than 2, .500 inhabitants and almost exactly the 
.same proportion of the total gainfully employed poptilation is en- 
gaged in agricvilture (G5.4 per cent). The author is of the opinion 
that inMc.xico a more logical definition of "rural" would include at 
least all persons living in localities having less than .5,(XX) inhaliitnnts. 
This would classify as niral 72..5 per C(‘nt of the tot.d inhabitants of 
Mexico (Appen. A, Table 4). Tim percentage would be .slightly 
larger than the proportion engaged in ngricullure, but it is natural 
to expect that a few persons engaged in nonfanning aclivitie.s would 
be living among the fann people. One could even present a very good 
case for using 10,000 as the dividing line helween niral and urb.an in 
Mexico, classifying as rural all persons living in localities xvilh less 
than 10,000 inhabitants. This would include 78,1 per cent of the total 
population. Many communities reporting a population of about 
10,000 inhabitants are little more than a collection of farm villages. 
This is suggested from the fact that 82,8 per cent of all gainfully em- 
ployed persons living in places of less than 10,000 inhabitants arc en- 
gaged in agriculture, while only 17.2 per cent arc engaged in non- 
agricultural occupations. Even in cities having a population of over 
10,000 inhabitants, one out of every twelve gainfully employed per- 
sons is engaged in agriculture (8.2 per cent). 

Unfortunately, tire 1940 census data on population are tabulated 
only by municipalities and states. There is no breakdoxx-n according 
to rurad-urban residence. Separate tabulations have been made for all 
cities having more than 10,000 inhabitants. Through a process of sub- 
traction, therefore, xve are able to present most of tlie data according 
to the following breakdoxvn: (1) cities having more than 10,000 in- 
habitants; (2) localities with 10,000 inhabitants or less (including 
the rural population); (3) the total population, including both of the 
foregoing groups; (4) special tabulations in a fexv instances, for 
localities having less than 2,500 inhabitants and for other groupings, 
secured through the courtesy of the Mexican census oflBcials, 

As we have noted, roughly two-thirds of the total economically 
active population are engaged in agriculture (Appen, A, Table 5). 
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culture by a variety of ties. Some carry on part-time farming activities 
in addition to tlieir regular nonfarm jobs. In Mexico City the author 
was able to look from his office window on the top floor of the Im- 
perial Building on the Paseo de la Reforma and see chickens, turkeys, 
and ducks quartered on the rooftops of the buildings across the street 
of Calle Morelos; and his neighbors, who live in Mexico City’s most 
beautiful residential district, Las Lomas de Chapultepec, keep 
chickens and turkeys in their back yards. On one particular morning 
the autlior and his family were awakened at tlie break of dawn by 
the squealing of a pig that was being slaughtered across the street. 
When one is traveling from one town to another in a second-class bus 
—sometimes there is no other— he is likely to be impressed by the im- 


TABLE c 

Proportion op the Total Population of Mexico Living in Commu- 
nities OF Varying Size, 1021, loso, and io 40* 


Size of Cohmukitt 
(No. OF Ptnso.Ns) 

1 

1021 

lOSO 

1040 

No. of 
InlinljitantA 

Per 

Cent 

No. of 
Inlinbitantf 

Per 

Cent 

No. of 

InhabitantJ! j 

Per 

Cent 

2,500 or less. . 

9,705,890 

08.3 

11,011,725 

66.5 

12,756,883 

64.9 

2,501-5,000.. 

1,17.9,023 

8.2 

1,308,705 

7.9 

1,486,648 

7.6 

Over 5,000 

.9,. 305, 867 

23.5 

4,232,2,92 

25.6 

5,410,021 

27.5 

Total 

14,334,780 

100.0 

16,552,722 

100.0 

19,653,552 

100.0 


• Data Irom Uircccion General dc Esladlstica. 


portance which agriculture plays in the scheme of things. Peasants 
sitting next to him may be holding live chickens on their laps; and it is 
not unusual to have the bus stop while men hoist a live hog to the top 
of it. 


DIFFERENTIAL RURAL-URBAN GROWTH 

As indicated previously, Mexico’s population is growing rapidly. 
It is increasing faster in the urban than in the rural areas. The com- 
parative growth is shown in Table 6 for the census years 1921, 1930, 
and 1940 for three types of communities: those having 2,500 in- 
habitants or less, those with 2,501-5,000, and those with over 5,000. 
The total number of inhabitants in each category increased consid- 
erably in 1930 and 1940. The relative increase each census year, how- 
ever, was greater for the larger communities with more than 5,000 
inhabitants than for either of the other smaller groups of communi- 
ties. The proportion of the total number of inhabitants living in these 
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larger communities increased from 23,5 per cent in KJ2J fo 27,5 per 
cent in 1940. The percentage in the smaller commimjfi'e;; deeh'ned, 
From 1930 to 1940 the increase in popnlab'on in eif/e« oi f;ver 
10,000 inhabitants was 26.1 per cent, in comparison v/Ufi /6,3pf;r ee/if 
for the locahties with less than 10,000 (Appr^rt, A, 0), 7he 

relative increase varies greatly from one .state and to ar/ofber. 

In the south PaciSc region there v/as actually a net loss in the popn- 
lation of the cities. This is attributable to the .stat/;.s' of Chiapas ar;d 
Oaxaca, in both of which the number of inhabita.nts living in e^;nt/a.s 
with more than 10,000 inhabitants v/as actually less than the number 
recorded in 1930. The state of Durango in the north also shov/,s a net 
loss of 2.3 per cent in the cities. In all o-th.er .states there v/ere increases 
of widely varying amounts. In fr/e states the pe,'centa,ge increase in 
the cities exceeded 40 per cent— Morelos, 67,6 per centj 7 aba seo, 66,i'' 
per cent: Baja Calirorrifa Iforte, 5IJs per cent: the iris'' rito 
43,2 per cent: and Xues'o Leon, 46ri per cent. For I.sealities v/Fb Jess 
than 10.000 inhabitants here are hree states er territerJes ;,s V/hFis 
the increase exceeds 40 per cent— bprfr.tar.a, FsOf, T6ri per cer.t; baF 
Califcmi.a tTorte, 72.9 per cent: ar.p h.e Dfstrits Fed-cral, riOri; per oer/' . 
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People have crowded into it from all parts of the country. Entirely 
new suburbs have sprung into existence almost overnight. Part of its 
growth has been occasioned by the social unrest pursuant to the 
agrarian program. Many of the former landowners and their families 
and friends have moved to the city and have invested their savings 
in urban real estate and in commercial and industrial concerns. It is 
estimated that Mexico City as of June, 1944, had a population of 
1,699,955 inhabitants. This would represent an increase of 64 per cent 
over its population of 1930, which was 1,036,637. In 1910, Mexico 
City had but 467,384 inhabitants. This is only 27 per cent of the 
population which the city contained in 1944. 

Mexico City has all the earmarks of a luxurious, modem metropolis, 
with its beautiful parks, modern boulevards, and attractive suburban 
residences. With some degree of justification it has been acclaimed 
by many as one of tlie most beautiful cities in the world. It encom- 
passes the most striking contrasts, however. One finds pre-Columbian 
and ultra-modern customs and techniques of hving existing side by 
side without very much of a blending of the two. On the beautiful 
boulevard Paseo de la Reforma, designed and constructed under Em- 
peror Maximilian, may be observed the most modem of automobiles, 
including Cadillacs, Lincolns, and Rolls Royces, and among these, 
weaving in and out of traffic, may be seen barefooted Indians serving 
as human beasts of burden, carrying on their backs heavy loads 
weighing one, two, or three hundred pounds (see Pis. Ill and IV). 

LOCALITY GROUPS— POLITICAL CATEGORIES 

The Mexican census carries a list of about one hundred categories, 
into which are classified all the 105,185 populated localities found in 
Mexico. These are referred to as categorias politicos ( “political cate- 
gories”) (Table 7). In the nine categories listed are to be found 94 
per cent of all localities and 94 per cent of the total population. 

Originally, these categories had a rather definite meaning, each 
referring to a particular type of community; but when the com- 
munity changed in function, it often continued to be listed by the 
census under the same category in the traditional manner. One cannot 
be sure, therefore, that the category into which any given community 
is classified today is a tme indication of its function; but because these 
categories appear in official statistics and will be encountered by the 
student of rural life in Mexico at almost every turn, it seems advisable 
to discuss them in some detail. The nine most important political 
categories, in order of importance, are as follows: 
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1. The ciudad city”). —This category is usually applied to 
centers large enough to be of considerable importance politically and 
commercially. However, there is no specified size at which a com- 
munity becomes a ciudad, and there is considerable variation from 
state to state. The average size of ciudades for the country as a whole 
is 16,614 inhabitants, but there are five states in which the average 
size is only between 4,000 and 5,000. Within any given state the 
ciudades are likely to include the largest centers in the state. 

2. The villa.— The term “villa” was originally applied to communi- 
ties founded by the Spaniards in contradistinction to the term 

TABLE 7 

Populated Localities of Mexico Classified According 
TO Political Categories* 


Type of Settlement 
(Political Category) 

Localities 

Inhabitants 

Average 
No. or 
Inhabitants 

No. 

Per Cent 

No. 

Per Cent 

Ciudades (cities) 

310 

0.3 

5,150,317 

26.2 

16,614 

Villas 

531 

0.5 

1,268,759 

6.5 

2,389 

Pueblos 

5,377 

5.1 

4,631,313 

23.6 

861 

Unidades indxistriales . 

113 

0.1 

40,223 

0.2 

356 

Congregaciones 

3,744 

3.6 

1,106,433 

5.6 

296 

Ejidos 

4,029 

3.8 

881,218 

4.5 

219 

Haciendas 

5,069 

4.8 

811,168 

4.1 

160 

Rancherfas 

11,711 

11.1 

1,539,358 

7.8 

131 

Ranchos 

67,646 

64.3 

3,026,327 

15.4 

45 

Others 

6,655 

1 

6.3 

1 

1,198,436 

6.1 

180 

Total 

105,185 

! 100,0 

1 

19,653,552 

100.0 

187 


• Data from Sexto cento de poblacidn (1940) (Direccion General de Estadfstica) . 


“pueblo,” which was apphed to the Indian settlements. Gradually, 
the term has come to denote size and is usually applied to settlements 
next in size and importance to the ciudad. The average villa contains 
2,389 persons. There are four states which have no localities classi- 
fied as villas. 

3. The pueblo.— The term “pueblo” ( “town” ) was originally applied 
by the Spaniards to the Indian settlements, but more recently it has 
tended to denote political importance more than anything else. The 
average pueblo has 861 inhabitants, although the number varies 
greatly from one state to another— from 229 inhabitants in Quintana 
Roo to 3,729 in Baja California Norte. The two states of Coahuila and 
Tamaulipas have no localities listed as pueblos. 

4. The unidad industrial {“industrial unit”).— As the name would 
imply, these are rural industrial establishments with resident workers 
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and their families located at some distance from any center of j 
lation. The average locality of tliis type contains 356 persons in 
dence. These units are found in only nineteen of the thirty-two s 

5. The congregacion (“congregation”) .—This term was origi 
applied to communities composed largely of former migratory In^ 
which were grouped into I’elatively permanent settlements b 
Spaniards. Later the term was used to refer to many of the vil 
in which tlie lands were held in common. At present the term ha 
all but its historical significance. There are more than a millio 
habitants living in places designated as congregaciones. On the 
age, each congregacidn contains 296 persons. 

6. The ejido.— The term “ejido”” now refers to communities v 
have received land under tlie Agrarian Laws growing out oi 
Revolution of 1910 and first enacted in 1915. Table 7 lists only < 
ejidos, but, since there were 14,683 ejidos in tlie Republic in 1940 
chap, ix), the few here listed undoubtedly refer largely to the 
communities which have been established as a result of the Agr£ 
Laws and which did not previously fall into any other category. 

7. The hacienda.— Haciendas are large landed estates contai 
communities of resident workers. The average number of person: 
hacienda is 160. In tlie author’s opinion, it would be unsafe to ac 
the figure listed in Table 7 (5,069) as the total number of haciei 
existing in Mexico in 1940 because of the practice of listing a loc; 
in the same category long after its functions have been changed, 
quite likely that villages may still be listed as haciendas long i 
the land has been distributed to the workers and the hacienda 
ceased to exist. In Baja California Norte, for example, the census 
two haciendas with a total population of only three persons e 
Since the hacienda by definition has a fairly large number of : 
dent workers, it seems obvious that the term “hacienda” has contir 
to be attributed to these localities even though tliey have comple 
changed in nature and function. Furthermore, in a few of the soutl 
states, such as Chiapas and Tabasco, the term finca is often usee 
stead of “hacienda.” 

8. The rancherta,— As Simpson says, this term has a variety 
meanings. Sometimes it is applied to settlements of indepenc 
farmers, and at other times it is used to designate settlements of pe 
on haciendas, and at still others, communities holding their lands 

11. The word “ejido” is used so frequendy throughout this book that it will nc 
italicized. For a more complete definition see chap. ix. 
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as an isolated farmstead. There are only 26,897 in the Republic, and 
they account for less than 1 per cent of the total population, or a total 
of 165,961 individuals. The small proportion living on isolated farm- 
steads serves to emphasize the prevalence of clustered settlement in 
rural areas over isolated settlement, in contrast to the United States, 
In certain parts of Mexico the isolated farmstead is more prevalent 

TABLE 8 

Populated Localities of Mexico Classified According 
TO Number of Inhabitants* 


1 

Type of Locality Group 

IX)CALITIE8 

Ikhabitants 

No. 

Per Cent 

No. 

Per Cent 

Isolated farmsteads (pop. 10 or less) 

26,897 

25.6 

165,961 

0.8 

Hamlets 





Small hamlets (pop. 11- 50) 

35,156 

33.4 

865,056 

4.4 

Large hamlets (pop. 51-100) 

13,623 

13.0 

972,830 

5.0 

Total hamlets (pop. 11-100) 

48,779 

46.4 

1,837,886 

9.4 

Villages 





Small villages (pop. 101-1,000) 

26,821 

25.5 

7,777,020 

39.6 

Large villages (pop. 1,001-2,500) 

1 ,988 

1.9 

2,976,016 

15.1 

Total villages (pop. 101-2,500) 

28,809 

27.4 

10,753,036 

54.7 

Towns 





Small towns (pop. 2,501-5,000) 

438 

0.4 

1,486,648 

7.6 

I.arge towns (pop. 5,001-10,000) 

165 

0.2 

1,101,781 

5.6 

Total towns (pop. 2,501-10,000). . . 

603 

0.6 

2,588,429 

13.2 

Cities 





Small cities (pop. 10,001-25,000) 

66 

0.1 

1,008,528 

5.1 

Medium cities (pop. 25,001-50,000). . 

18 

0.0 

624,920 

3.2 

I.arge cities (pop. over 50,000) 

13 

0.0 

2,674,792 

13.6 

Total cities (pop. over 10,000) 

97 1 

0.1 

4,308,240 

21.9 

Total 

105,185 

100.0 

19,653,552 

100.0 


* Data compiled from Stxto cento de pobtacion (1940) (DirecciOn General de Esladislica). 


than in otliers; the Toluca Valley west of Mexico City contains a 
number, and they are found in the north and northwest to a greater 
extent tlian farther south. Many of the ejidatarios^^ in the Mexicali 
Valley have moved onto their individual plots recently, with the 
result that the village pattern of settlement is breaking down in that 
area. 

13. The word “ejidat.ario” is used so frequently throughout this book that it will not 
be italicized. An cjidat.ario is a member of an ejido who has been given a grant of land 
in accordance with agrarian laws (see chap ix). 
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2. Hamlets.— liamlets range in population from 11 to 100. For 
convenience, tliey are divided into two groups— small hamlets having 
from 11 to 50 inhabitants and large hamlets having from 51 to 100. 
The hamlets account for 9.4 per cent of tlie total population, which 
is dinded almost equally between tlie two t)'pes (Fig. 11). In many 
cases the hamlet is but an extension of the isolated farmstead, in tliat 
one or more jacalcs ("huts”) for workers and tlieir families may be 
located on tlie farm along with tlie principal farmhouse. Many of 
tliese correspond to what would be called a "ranch” in the United 
States. Some are comparable to a small cluster of houses located at 
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Fig. 11. — Inliabilnnts of Mexico classified according to sire of community in whicli they 
live. Based on Table 8. 

the crossroads in country districts. Many of the larger hamlets are 
haciendas, where the huts of the resident peons are grouped about 
the principal buildings of tlie hacienda. 

3. Vj7/ages.— Villages are arbitrarily designated as locahties whose 
population varies between 101 and 2,500. They include more than 
half of Mexico’s total population (54.7 per cent). More than two- 
thirds of these hve in the smaller villages ranging from 101 to 1,000 
inhabitants, while less than one-third live in the larger villages with 
a population of 1,001-2,500. It is these villages, whose population is 
composed chiefly of peasant families, which really typify Mexican 
rural settlement. In none of the five major regions of the Repubhe do 
they account for less than 50 per cent of the total inhabitants of the 
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region, while in the south Pacific region they account for 74.5 per cent 
of the total inhabitants. 

4. Towm.~ln this category are placed those communities whose 
population varies from 2,501 to 10,000 inhabitants. They account for 
13.2 per cent of Mexico’s total population, with slightly more than 
half living in small towns of 2,501-5,000 inhabitants and somewhat 
less than half living in larger towns witli 5,001-10,000 inliabitants. 
The towns are simply larger editions of tlie villages, except that they 
contain a smaller proportion of farmers and a larger proportion of 
persons following nonagricultural pursuits. 

5. Cities.—The cities include localities having a population of over 
10,000 inhabitants. They account for 21.9 per cent of Mexico’s total 
population. Considerably more than half of 21.9 per cent of the popu- 
lation are found in the large cities with more than 50,000 inhabitants, 
while only about one-fourtli are in small cities of 10,001-25,000 in- 
habitants, and one-seventh in medium-sized cities ranging in popula- 
tion from 25,001 to 50,000. The cities represent a greater degree of 
occupational specialization than is found in the towns. Nonagricul- 
tural occupations predominate, although, as indicated previously, 
one out of every twelve gainfully employed persons in the cities makes 
his living from agriculture. 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF MEXICAN 
VILLAGE-SETTLEMENT PATTERNS 

Since the clustered type of settlement tends to prevail in Mexico, 
it is well to examine in some detail its relative advantages and dis- 
advantages.^^ 

ADVANTAGES 

The advantages which the Mexican village type of settlement offers 
to its inhabitants are largely social in nature and may be enumerated 
as follows: 

1. Protection.— Mexico has a long history of social and political 
turmoil, with the consequent result that most peasant families would 
be afraid to live alone at a distance from neighbors and friends. Even 
now, life in some sections of Mexico is cheap, and violent deaths are 
fairly common. The fear which many peasants have is expressed, even 

14. For a discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of the farm-village type 
of settlement as found among the Mormons in Utah see Lowry Nelson, A Social Survey of 
Escalante, Utah (“Brigham Young University Studies,” No, 1 [Provo, Utah, 1925]), 
pp, 41-44. 
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in tlie village, by lack of windows in their houses^® and by the keep- 
ing of domestic animals in tlie same rooms with the family members 
at night for fear tliat tliey may be stolen. This fear would be increased 
man)Told if families were to move off by tliemselves, where they could 
not call for help from neighbors and friends in case of trouble. The 
\Tllage tlius offers them greater protection than does the isolated 
farmstead. 

2. Sociability.— The village facilitates informal gatherings, such as 
tile play group among children, visiting among adults, and mutual aid 
in times of trouble, sorrow, or great need. The utter loneliness which 
exists on the isolated farmstead in a country having few modem trans- 
portation and communication facilities seldom occurs in the village, 
where tliere are neighbors who play the role of sympathetic listeners 
in times of trouble and who share the pleasures of one’s good fortunes. 

3. Social institutions.— CeTt^^in institutions, such as schools, 
churches, and farmers’ organizations, should have greater relative 
possibilities for success where tlie clustered settlement prevails be- 
cause tliey would not have to depend upon transportation systems to 
bring tlie people in from tlie scattered farms of tlie countryside. In a 
Mexican village all age groups live within easy walking distance of 
institutional establishments. They could be called together for a 
meeting within a few minutes, and this should facilitate the develop- 
ment of efficient social organizations. 

4. Social services.— WaXei systems, electrie lights, telephones, and 
medical services should be much easier to provide where the clustered 
settlement prevails, since the cHentele would be located within a 
limited area, thus saving the expense of extending such services from 
farm to farm throughout the rural districts. Although such services 
are not widespread in mral Mexico, we must look to factors other 
than patterns of settlement for the explanation. 

DISADVANTAGES 

The disadvantages of the Mexican village type of settlement grow 
largely out of the problems of farm management, although there are 
a few which might be termed social. 

1. The farmer must spend a great deal of time and energy traveling 
between village and farm. In many cases the mileage involved during 
the course of the year is very great. If he Hved on the farm, this time 
and energy might go into more productive channels. 

15. Lack of windows may also be due partly to fear of the night air ( see chap xii ) . 
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2. The family that lives on the farm is in a much better position to 
care for its crops and livestock when care is necessary than is the 
family that lives in the village away from the farm, 

3. When the farm family lives in the village, the livestock are kept 
there as well. According to the census data of 1940, there were 
6,360,616 head of cattle kept in the villages and towns of Mexico. This 
amounts to 54.5 per cent of all cattle in the Republic. The forage is 
hauled or carried from the farm to feed the animals in the village, but 
it never gets back onto the farm in the form of fertilizer. In other 
words, when the livestock is kept in the village, the fertilizer is spread 
on the village streets instead of on the farm land. This is not only 
disadvantageous to agriculture, but it also creates serious problems of 
sanitation in the village. 

4. The assistance with farm work by the various members might 
be more eflFective if the family were living on the farm and could do 
small tasks when they needed to be done instead of having to make 
special trips to the farm from the village. 

From the foregoing, it is obvious that the type of settlement that 
tends to prevail in rural Mexico has advantages as well as disad- 
vantages, and it is difficult to say which outweighs the other. It is pos- 
sible that in cetrain areas a compromise plan of settlement could be 
worked out, which would incorporate most of the advantages of the 
village and the isolated farmstead but which would avoid the dis- 
advantages of both. An approximation to such a settlement might be 
achieved by using what is known as the “line-village” pattern.^® This 
would consist of holdings in the form of long, narrow, rectangular 
strips laid out on either side of a road. The houses would front on the 
road, and the farm land would extend back from the houses on either 
side of the road. Instead of situating the houses close together, or ad- 
joining, as is the case in most of the Mexican villages, they would be 
placed at some distance apart, depending upon the width of the strip 
of land allotted to each family. Although tire dwellings would not be 
arranged in such compact form as is now the case, they would be 
accessible to one another, since they would be fronting on the same 
road, and families would have the advantage of being able to live 
on the farm and m the village at the same time. An area of land could 
be reserved near the center of the village for most of the social insti- 
tutions, including municipal offices, church, school, plaza, and com- 
mercial establishments. Where a great deal of land is available, several 

16. T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology of Rural Life (New York, 1940), chap. xi. 
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tiers of such streets could be arranged with crossroads connecting 
them. The Mennonites, who have established colonies in Chihuahua, 
have worked out an adaptation of the line-village type which appears 
to be very practicable.^" 

This line-village pattern admittedly would be much more adapt- 
able to level country, where comparatively large areas of uniform 
soil extend contiguously, tlian to the mountain settlements, where 
farm land exists only in small patches scattered over the hillsides and 
valley bottoms. In such areas it probably would not be feasible at all; 
and unfortunately much of Mexico’s terrain is of tliis type. 

Any attempt at widespread reorganization of the village patterns 
in Mexico would be expensive and of doubtful value; however, atten- 
tion should be given to village planning when new communities are 
established. The agrarian program alone has created many new rural 
communities since 1930. The majority of tliese have received little 
or no planning witli regard to tlie location of the homes in relation to 
die farms or to die spacing of houses and lots with reference to one 
anodier. Public agencies might do well to give these matters careful 
consideration in any new communities to be developed in die future. 

Concerning die villages now in existence, attention might well be 
devoted to making the fullest use of the many advantages that this 
type of settlement offers. The village-settlement pattern provides an 
excellent basis for harnessing the human resources of the entire com- 
munity in programs of rural welfare. 

17. See chap viii, the section on "Mennonite Colonies.” 
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The Composition of the Population 


RACIAL GROUPS 

T he Indian survived in Mexico. After the Conquest he continued 
to remain the basic element in tlie population, and rural Mexico 
is highly Indian, racially and culturally speaking, even at tlie present 
time. Just how many Indians there are now and what proportion they 
form of the total population it is impossible to say, since adequate 
data for answering diis question are lacking. During the tliree cen- 
turies of the colonial period only about 300,000 Spaniards migrated 
to Mexico.^ These were mostly males. Many of tliem mated with 
Indian women, and the process of race mixture began. It is unlikely 
that the Spaniards and tlie creoles togetlier ever constituted as much 
as 10 per cent of the total population during tlie colonial period.^ 
During the sixteenth century some Negro slaves were imported 
from Africa to work on the sugar plantations and in the mines. Before 
the end of the century there were said to be more Negroes than 
Spaniards in Mexico. The latter numbered only 14,711, while there 
were 18,569 Negroes.® There were also 1,495 mulattoes, of mixed 
Spanish and Negro blood, and 2,415 persons of mixed Negro and 
Indian blood. The Negro population was greatly increased during 
the seventeenth century by the importation of 120,000 more slaves; 
but tlie slaves were freed by the War of Independence (1810-21), 
and few were imported afterward. As with the Spaniards, the vast 
mafority of the Negroes who came to Mexico were males, and they 
tended to mate freely with Indian women. This resulted in the mix- 
ing of Negro and Indian blood to such a great extent that there are 

1. Ernest Gruening, Mexico and Its Heritage (New York, 1928), p. 69. 

2. Andr& Molina Enriquez, La Revolucidn agraria de Mixico (5 vols.; Mexico City, 
1933-37), I, 72. 

3, Carlos Basauri, “La Poblaci6n negroide mexicana," Estadistica, December, 1943, 
pp. 96-107. 
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vei’}' few pure-blood Negroes left in Mexico today. Most of the few 
Negroes that liave survived are located along tlie costa chica. This is 
the Pacific coastal area extending along southern Mexico from Aca- 
pulco, in the state of Guerrero, to Puerto Angel in the state of Oaxaca. 
It is estimated that there are from 10,000 to 14,000 Negroes in this 
area.’ There are also a few Negroes in the coastal areas of Veracruz 
and Quintana Roo. 

While there are very few Negroes of pure blood in Mexico at the 
present time, there are probably several hundred thousand persons 
who have various degrees of Negro blood in their veins. These, also, 
are found mostly along the costa chica of Guerrero and Oaxaca. No 
data are available that would indicate the exact number, but there are 
probably from 100,000 to 300,000. 

During the colonial period social, political, and economic distinc- 
tions were made on the basis of race, and a modified foim of caste 
s)'stem developed. The Spaniards born in Spain, often refen^ed to 
as gachupines, occupied die top position on die social ladder, hold- 
ing the most important positions of prestige and influence. Their 
descendants born in Mexico of strictly Spanish parents were referred 
to as “creoles” and were considered somewhat inferior to the gachu- 
pines. They were permitted to hold large landed estates and enjoyed 
economic security, but they were discriminated against when it 
came to the matter of holding public oflSce or other positions of power 
and influence. Discrimination against diem was said to be justified 
on the grounds diat die American envii'onment tended to cause de- 
generation.'^ Persons of mixed blood were referred to as “mestizos” 
and occupied a position on die social ladder much lower than either 
the gachupines or the creoles but somewhat above die Indian masses, 
who were exploited as members of an inferior race, as were the 
Negroes. An elaborate system of sixteen categories was devised for 
distinguishing between various degrees and combinations of mixed 
bloods. The complete classification of races attempted during this 
early period is shown below. The various categories are listed in 
descending order, according to the relative prestige which they were 
imputed to have had. 

I. Gachupines: Spaniards bom in Spain 
II. Creoles: pure descendants of gachupines bom in Mexico 

4. Carlos Basauri, La Pohlacion indtgena de Mexico (3 vols.; Mexico City, 1940), 
III, 674. 

5. Henry Bamford Parkes, A History of Mexico (Boston, 1938), p. 116. 
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III. Persons of mixed blood:® 

1. Mestizo: bom of one Spanish and one Indian parent 

2. Castizo: bom of one mestizo and one Spanish parent 

3. Spaniard: bom of one castizo and one Spanish parent 

4. Mulatto: bom of one Spanish and one Negro parent 

5. Morisco: bom of one Spanish and one mulatto parent 

6. Albino: bom of one Spanish and one morisco parent 

7. Toma-atrds: bom of one Spanish and one albino parent 

8. Lobo: bom of one Indian and one torna-atrds parent 

9. Sambaigo: bom of one lobo and one Indian parent 

10. Cambujo: bom of one sambaigo and one Indian parent 

11. Albarazado: bom of one cambujo and one mulatto parent 

12. Baroino: bom of one albarazado and one mulatto parent 

13. Coyote: bom of one baroino and one mulatto parent 

14. Chamizo:hom of one coyote and one Indian parent 

15. Coyote-Mestizo: bom of one chamizo and one mestizo parent 

16. Ahi-te-estds: bom of one coyote-mestizo and one mulatto parent 
rV. Indians: pure-bloods 

V. Negroes; pure-bloods 

Such fine distinctions were obviously impossible to maintain with 
any degree of accuracy, especially after race mixture became fairly 
widespread. Gradually the system began to break down, and the war 
of independence went far toward obliterating official recognition of 
racial distinctions. Since 1921 the population censuses of Mexico 
have ignored the matter of race. It is argued that social stratification 
now tends to be based on cultural and economic considerations and 
that race as such is no barrier to social or economic progress. There is 
now little discrimination based on color alone. An Indian is looked 
down upon only if he lives like an Indian on a comparatively low 
economic and cultural plane as judged by modem standards. If he 
sloughs off his Indian language, if he exchanges his huaraches (“san- 
dals” ) and his Indian costume for modem dress, and if he moves from 
his jacal ('liut”) into a house, he is no longer looked down upon as a 
member of an inferior group. While there may be some tendency for 
persons witli white skins to shy away from marriage with persons 
haring very dark skins, such marriages ordinarily do not encotmter 
social disapproval, and the choice of a mate is much more likely to be 
based upon other considerations. For this reason, what is referred to 
as tlie “Indian problem” in Mexico is rapidly coming to be regarded 
as a social and cultural, ratlier than a racial, problem. 

Perhaps an equally important reason for abandoning attempts at 

0. Molina Knn'qticz, op. cH., p. 113. 
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racial classification by the Mexican census is to be found in the diflS- 
culty encountered in distinguishing one racial group from another. 
In areas where tlie Indian languages have disappeared and where race 
mixture is widespread, tlie color and features of the Indian shade so 
gradually into tliose of the mestizo and the white that it is impossible 
for an enumerator to distinguish between them. In such areas the 
inhabitants tliemselves do not know how much racial mixture has 
taken place among tlieir ancestry. Public ofiBcials are therefore of the 
opinion tliat statistics on race represent little more than crude esti- 
mates and have very httle reliability or utility. The latest data avail- 
able on race are from the 1921 census and give the racial proportions 
for die total population as follows: whites, 10.3 per cent; mestizos, 
60,5 per cent; and Indians, 29.2 per cent. 

It is probable that these figures are biased in the direction of the 
lighter color. A mestizo with a light complexion might well claim to 
be of white ancestry; and many Indians might claim to be mestizos, 
especially if they reside in areas where the mestizos and v/hites are 
regarded as occupying a higher position of prestige. The author is 
of the opinion that the above data underestimate the proportion of 
Indians and exaggerate the proportion of other groups in the popula- 
tion, Even if we accept the data at their face value, the proportion 
of Indian blood would probably be gready understated, since the 
vast majority of the mestizos probably have a much higher propor- 
tion of Indian than of white blood. As Redfield suggests, it is easier 
to estimate the proportion of Indian blood among the population than 
to count the Indians; and he estimates that at least 75 per cent of the 
total population of Mexico has a greater proportion of Indian than 
of white blood.' Nevertheless, the proportion of Indian blood is lo’wer 
in Mexico than in Guatemala, Bohvoa, Peru, and Ecuador: altho^jgh 
it is considerably higher than in most of the other countries of Latin 
America. 


Up to this point v/e have been referring to the Indians as if they 
were a homogeneous gronp by themselves. If s^rch were ihe case, 
Merico s “Indian problem” w'ould be far easier to solve. Unfortsmate- 
ly, no such horno^eneit'/ exists. V-Len Cortes landed in Uerl'yj, he 
f^nd not only th^ Aztec-s and Mayas, abcrrt whom most people have 
read, but he also encountered several inmdred cdier Lrnian tribes of 
whom the average reader has ne-.-er hsarc. Tae Hstom^ Oro-zco y 
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Berra, listed and identified more than seven hundred of these tribal 
groups.® According to language, they were divided into about a 
dozen distinct linguistic famihes. Within these linguistic families 
there were from fifty to one hundred different languages and dia- 
lects.® Not only did these various groups have different languages, 
but they differed as to customs, traditions, and general cultural de- 
velopment. As Simpson says: 

Some of these tribes, like the Aztecs whom many grudgingly acknowledged 
as master, had reached relatively high stages of development. Others were of 
the most primitive type of wandering groups snatching a meager and precarious 
living from forest and stream. But each of these tribes— and this is the important 
point to note— differed in greater or less degree one from the other. Their religious 
beliefs and practices were unlike, their economic organizations were dissimilar, 

their social systems were diverse In short, at the time of the Conquest, 

Mexico was an agglomeration of culturally disparate groups, scattered over a vast 
area and, except for the loosely held together Aztec Confederacy, either, for all 
practical purposes, isolated, or having only such contacts as those involved in 
warfare or desultory and intermittent trade,^® 

The important point, which we wish to emphasize in this dis- 
cussion, is that many of these linguistically separate groups have con- 
tinued almost as separate little worlds, culturally, right down to the 
present time. The census of 1940 had to be taken in fifty different 
languages. This census shows that there are 1,237,018 persons five 
years of age and over living in Mexico (about one person out of every 
fourteen in the entire Repubhc) who speak nothing but Indian 
languages (Table 9). In localities which have a population of less 
than 10,000 inhabitants, almost one person out of every ten (9.5 per 
cent) speaks only an Indian language. A list of the thirty-four prin- 
cipal Indian languages spoken exclusively by inhabitants in 1940 is 
given in Table 10, together with the number of inhabitants speaking 
each. From this table one gets a vivid impression of the nature of the 
educational problem involved in attempting to incorporate these lin- 
guistically separate groups into the national life. Most of them live 
in rural areas, many of them isolated communities that are inacces- 
sible except by muleback. They cannot be approached through the 
official language of the country (Spanish) nor through any one 

8. Molina Enriquez, op. cit., p. 38, 

9. Eylcr N. Simpson, The Ejido; Mexico’s Way Out ( Chapel Hill, 1937 ), p. 232. 

10. Ibid. Reprinted from The Ejido: Mexico’s Way Out by Eyler N, Simpson by per- 
mission of the University of North Carolina Press. Copyright, 1937, by the University of 
North Carolina Press. 
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Indian language. Practically all are illiterate and can be influenced 
only by the spoken word, each in his own particular Indian dialect. 

I'lic problem is c\'en more complex than description thus far would 
indicate, since many of the other 1,253,891 individuals reported by 
the census as speaking Indian languages and also Spanish probably 
have only a superficial knowledge of Spanish. Many investigators 
have reported that persons who speak Indian languages and who also 
claim to speak Spanish often understand but a few words of the latter 

TABLE 9 

P()i'i i.\Tiov oi- Mr.xico, Fivt: Vkaus or Agk and Over, Classified Accordixg 
TO uHi'.Tiiiai OR Not Tiif.y .Speak Ixdiax Languages 
i)Y .Size of CoMMuxm'* 


I.AMil'Afil GllfllT 

T<IT.<I. l’<)tT;i.\TION- ^ 

5 Vaults <ii- .\<;i; . 

Asn On 11 1 

PopcL.iT)ON 5 Yttna 
or Aor an'd OvEii, 
Lni.se I.S IX)C.\LITIE3 
or oven 10,000 
IsnADITASTS 

PopuLATio.s 5 Years 

OF Age and Over, 
Living in Localities 
or 10,000 OR Less 
Inhabitants 


Nn. 

Per 

Cent 1 

No, j 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

1 

Spenkinp Indian Ian- 


H 

1 

1 




puaRcs cxclnvivclv 
Spenkinp Indian Inn- 
gunpes and other Ian- 

l.i’.'iT.OlS 


7,472 

0 2 

1,229.540 

1 

1 

9.5 



],2.W,891 

D 

42,846 

1.1 

1,211,045 

9.3 

Total .speakinp In- 



1 

1 

1.3 

2,440,591 


dian languages. . . 

2,490,909 

14.8 

50,318 

18.8 

.Speaking only non-Indian 



3,742,101 

1 

98.7 

10,555,590 


languages. 

14,297,751 

85.2 

81.2 

Total. , 

10,788,000 

100.0 

3,792,479 

100.0 




• Until from Sezio cento de pobheion (1940) (Dircccion Gcnernl de Estadistica). 


language. Thus tlie census of 1930 reported that 47 per cent of the 
Tarahumaras spoke Spanish; but Bennett, an anthropologist who 
studied them carefully, estimated that not more than 10 per cent of 
the mountain Tarahumaras (the largest group) could speak Spanish 
with any fluency.^^ If we add those persons who are reported to speak 
Indian languages as well as Spanish to those speaking only Indian lan- 
guages (Table 9 ), we get a total of 2,490,909 individuals, 14.8 per cent 
of the total population five years of age and over. In locahties having 
less than 10,000 inhabitants the percentage speaking Indian lan- 
guages is 18.8, or almost one individual out of every five. The per- 
il. Related in Redfield, op. cit., p. 134. 
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centagc of the total population speaking Indian languages varies 
greatly in different sections of the country (Appen. A, Tables 7 and 
8). The largest percentage is found in the south Pacific region, where 
it reaches 38.2 per cent of the population. Nearly one-fourih of the 
inhabitants in this region (23.3 per cent) speak nothing but Indian 
languages. By states, the largest proportions speaking only Indian 
languages are Oaxaca with 31.7 per cent, Yucatfin with 27.4, and 
Chiapas with 21.3. The proportion of the population speaking Indian 
languages is shown by municipalities in Figure 12. 

T.\l)r.E 10 

PopuMTioN or Mexico, Five Vkaks or Aci: a.vd Ovkr 
S i’EAKi.sG Indian Languages Exci.irsivr.LV, Ci,assi- 
FIED ACCOHDING TO LANGUAGE Si’OKEN* 


I.nnKUBRe Spokrn 

N*o, of IVf«oni 

Perc-rntsitr 
of Tot»l 

Mexienno or Nnhimtl 

1100,071 

121,0!>» 

20.11 

Mixlcco 


Mft j-n 

iM.on 

104,0(51 

87,401 

.'50,242 

0.22 

Znpotcco 

8.40 

Otoml 

7.07 

Tolonnco 

4.70 

Mazntcco 

55,743 

4.51 

Tzotzil 

40,104 

3.98 

Mozahun 

.30,587 

.34,502 

27,238 

.3.20 

Tzendal or Tzcllal 

2.70 

Mixro 

2.20 

Hunstcco 

25^028 

20,887 

10,037 

10,400 

14,411 

11,717 

8,580 

7,540 

0,882 

0,007 

0,581 

0,298 

2.07 

Chinnnteco 

1.05 

Tarasco 

1.50 

Choi 

1.58 

Tlapaneco 

1.10 

Tarahumar 

0.05 

Chatino 

0.09 

Amusgo 

0.01 

Tejelalial 

0.50 

Mayo 

0.54 

2Ioque 

0.63 

Popoloca 

0.51 

Chontal 

5^024 

0.45 

Cuicateco 

4^201 

0.34 

Manse 

2,555 

0.21 

Cora 

1,724 

0.14 

Tepehuano 

1^520 

0.12 

Chichimeca 

940 

0.08 

Huichol. 

795 

0.00 

Tepehua 

733 

0.00 

Yaqui 

307 

0.02 

Matlalzinca or Pirinda 

123 

0.01 

Pfipago 

91 

0.01 

Others (sixteen) 

7,805 

0.04 


Total 

1,237,018 

100.00 



* Datkfrom Stztocenio d$ poblaciSn (1910) (DirecciOn Genenl dcEsUdlstica) 
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NATIVITY GROUPS 

In comparison with the United States, Mexico has a very low pro- 
portion of foreign-bom among its population. Less than 1 per cent 
(0.9) of the total population hving in Mexico in 1940 were born 
outside its national borders, as compared with 8.8 per cent for the 
United States. In twelve states, located principally in the southern 
part of tlie country, as many as 95 per cent, or more, of the total popu- 
lation were born in the same state in which they now reside (Fig. 13 



Fig. 13. — Percentage of Mexico's total population residing in the state of birth in 1940. 
Based on Appendix A, Table 9. 

and Appen. A, Table 9 ) , In only four states or territories is the per- 
centage less than 75: (1) Baja California Norte, which extends 
southward from California, with only 39.6 per cent; (2) the Distrito 
Federal, containing the city of Mexico with 50.6 per cent; (3) the 
territory of Quintana Boo, where a seminomadic type of agriculture 
exists— chicle-gathering from the forests— with 60.2 per cent; and (4) 
the state of Tamauhpas, fronting on the United States border, with 
72.4 per cent. In all other states the proportion of the inhabitants bom 
in the state in which they now reside exceeds 75 per cent of the total 
population. The data on nativity for both Mexico and the United 
States according to size of community are given in Table 11. 
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Tlie following rclalionships may be noted: 

1. Tlic foreign-bom population of Mexico is located principally in 
the cities. Only one-lialf of 1 per cent in localities having less than 
10,000 inhabitants arc foreign-bom, as compared witli 2.8 per cent 
for places with more than 10,000. Not more tlian 21.9 per cent of the 
total population of Mexico live in cities of more tlian 10,000 in- 
habitants, yet these cities contain 56.8 per cent of the total foreign- 
bom. 


TABLE n 

PrncKNTACu: DisTuuiimo.v or Populatio.v According to Nativitv and 
D r.Giua; or rniiAN Ini u'ksck: a Comparison or Mnxico 
AND Tiu: UNITKD STATES* 


] 

1 

i 

rrncKsrAC.r. 

Tonr.iov- 

iionN 

rrnrc.\'TAoi: .NAWK-Bonv 

CrTMx.r A^.'l Drx.Jtrr c» I 

I'rpiv I^r^^t:^cr j 

1 

! 

InTAL 1 

PorfM TJON ; 

ToIaI 

Born in 
Ptnle of 
Reaidrncc 

Born in 
Otlicr 
States 

Toliil Mexico . . . 1 

100 

0.0 

00.1 

88.5 

10. C 

l/)calitic.' of over lO.CKIO 


1 




nnl-'i. . . j 

100 

2 :j 

07 7 

C7 0 

30 7 

Ijocilitic.^ of 10,000 or Ic^s in- j 






hnbitnnLs . . j 

100 

0 5 

00.5 

04. C 

4.0 

Totnl United .‘'tntc's 

100 

8 8 

01. 2t 

70.3 

20.4 

Urban . 

100 

12 5 

87 5t 

03 8 

23 2 

Jlumi 

100 

4.0 

05. Of 

78 8 

IC.O 

Nonfnrm 

100 

5 1 

04 of 

73 2 

21 .2 

Farm . . 

100 

3 1 

! OC.of 

83 7 

13.0 


* DaIo on .Mrxio) I.-nm eenis ie (1510): data on United Slates from llic HixUenih Centvt of the 

UniteJ ‘■'telet (ioiO). 

t In-Itid-i Ollier natise-lxirn. 


2. The cities also contain a much higher proportion of persons 
who, though born in Mexico, were bora outside tlie state in which 
they now reside. Thus, in cities having over 10,000 inhabitants, 30.7 
per cent of tlie population were bom in states of Mexico other than 
the one in which they reside, as compared witli 4.9 per cent for locali- 
ties with less than 10,000 inhabitants. 

3. The proportion bom in the same state in which they now reside 
is much greater in the mral districts than in cities, with 94.6 per cent 
for locah'ties with less than 10,000 inhabitants and only 67.0 per cent 
for cities with more than 10,000. 

4. The percentage of foreign-bora in the United States is greater 
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even among the rural-farm population (3.1 per cent) than it is among 
the cities of over 10,000 in Mexico (2.3 per cent).^^ 

Thus, from the standpoint of nativity, Mexico has a homogeneous 
population with very few “foreigners” within its borders; but the 
homogeneity as to nativity is more than counterbalanced by the 
diversity which exists within the country among the many small, local 
groups, resulting from geographical and cultural isolation. In other 
words, the population is so local in character that many of the numer- 
ous, separate, miniature societies do not have suflBcient contact with 
one another to develop common national interests which transcend 
the horizons of the separate semiself-sufficient communities. 

NATIONALITY GROUPS 

The Mexican census defines nationality as synonymous with citizen- 
ship. The 1940 census reports that 99.7 per cent of the total inhabitants 
of Mexico are of Mexican nationality, that is, are Mexican citizens. 
This leaves but 67,548 individuals, or 0.3 per cent, who are classified 
as belonging to foreign nationality groups in that they are citizens 
of foreign countries. The census also shows that 37,802 individuals 
living in Mexico had previously been citizens of other countries but 
have now become citizens of Mexico. For our immediate purposes 
we shall add the above two groups together and consider them as con- 
stituting foreign nationalities. A foreign nationality is thus arbi- 
trarily defined as including (n) all individuals living in Mexico who 
are citizens of a foreign country and (b) aU individuals living in 
Mexico who at some time previously have been citizens of a foreign 
country but who have subsequently taken out Mexican citizenship 
papers. Thus defined, foreign nationalities include a total of 105,350 
persons. Of these, the Spaniards constitute more than one-fourth, 
with 27.9 per cent (Table 12). The next largest group consists of per- 
sons from the United States, who make up 18.5 per cent. The Guate- 
malans are third, with 7.3 per cent, and the Chinese fourth, with 6.3. 
Slightly more than one-third (35,9 per cent) of the members of for- 
eign nationality groups have become Mexican citizens, while nearly 
two-thirds (64.1 per cent) have retained their foreign citizenship. 
Persons from the United States and Guatemala now residing in Mexico 
have shown a greater tendency to become citizens of Mexico than 
have either Spaniards or Chinese. Of those from the United States, 
about half have become Mexican citizens, as compared with only 28.4 
per cent of the Spaniards. Many of those from the United States who 

14. The nativity of Mexico’s population is given by states in Appen. A, Table 9, 
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have become citizens of Mexico are probably descendants of former 
Mexicans who had been living in the United States but who have 
now returned to Mexico. The comparatively small proportion of 
Spaniards who have become citizens is probably due to the large 
number who entered as refugees from Spain during the late 1930’s 
and who either expected to return to Spain or had not been in Mexico 


TABLE 12 

Population of Foreign Nationalities Living in Mexico* 


Nation-alitt 

Total or Foiicios 
Nationalitt 

CiTiZENB or Fonmow 
CoimniiEB 

Have Become Citizemw 
OP Mexico 

No. 

Per Cent 

'mSM 

Per Cent 

No. 

Per Cent 

Nationalities of the 







Americas 







United States 

19,477 

18.5 

d,B85 

14.2 

9,892 

26,2 

Guatemalan 

7,715 

7.3 

3,368 

5.0 

4,357 

11.5 

Canadian 

5,338 

5.1 

5,338 

7.9 



Cuban 

1,801 

1.8 

1,123 

1.7 1 

788 

2.0 

Others of the Ameri- 







cas 

2,850 

2.7 

1,626 

2.4 

1,224 

3.2 

Nationalities of Europe, 







Spanish 

29,344 

i7.Q 

21,022 

31,1 

8,322 

22,0 

German 

4,279 

4.1 

2,852 

4.2 

1,427 

3.8 

British 

3,747 

3.6 

2,987 

4.4 

760 

2.0 

Polish 

2,886 

2.7 

1 ,652 

2.3 

1,384 

8,5 

French 

2,589 

2.5 

1 ,801 

2.7 

788 

2.1 

Russian 

2,287 

2.2 

1,037 

1.6 

1,250 

8.8 

Italian 

1,853 

1.8 

1,183 

1.8 

670 

1.8 

Others of Europe, . . 

3,973 

3.8 

2,362 

3.6 

1,611 

4.8 

Nationalities of Asia 

i 






Chinese 

6,661 

6.3 

4,856 

7.2 

1,805 

4.8 

Svrian and Lebanese 

5,232 1 

5.0 

3,495 

5.2 

1 ,787 

4.6 

Japanese 

2,181 

2.1 

1 ,550 

2.3 

631 

1.7 


2,959 

2.8 

1 .757 

2.6 

1,202 

8.2 

Unknown 

118 

0.1 

64 

O.I 

54 

0.1 

Total 

i 105,350t 

J 

1 

100.0 

67,548 

100.0 

87,802 

100,0 


* Dztz frot= 5 «rt 5 ds 

t THi Eyure d-iei crd ecpial the tctzl u tLai 

oaiarv to'e<r:al tti tctal zzt: ils=a:ii 1/3-7: n: t:>i L7:7t*d TL-kt*: »■*?! 

»rT: /-gr. repatriated Irti3 15?7 t* I&4d, 


zTi//U 


long enough to have become catizens at the time that the census 
v/as taken. It is generally conceded that throughout the years the 
Spaniards have shown greater tendency to become citizens than has 
any other foreign group. 

From 1927 to 1944 the greatest proportion of immigration and emi- 
gration took place between ?vlexico and the United States. The 
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Mexican emigrants left to work in the United States. This was par- 
ticularly true during the years prior to 1930. The Mexican immigrants 
were persons who had hved in the United States for a while but who 
had decided to return to their native country. Most of these immi- 
grants returned during the period 1929-32 when the economic de- 
pression began to make employment opportunities scarce in the 
United States. 


TABLE 13 

Number of Immigrants Entering Mexico and Number of Emigrants 
Leaving Mexico, 1927-44, According to Nationality* 


Nationamtv 

Immiobants 

EmOHANTB 

Excess of 
Immiqbants 

OVEB 

EMIQBANTst 

No. 

Per Cent 

No. 

Per Cent 

Nationalities of the Americas 




Jill 


Mexican 

646,460 

85.4 

252,065 


394,395 

United States 

44,902 

5.9 

43,260 


1,642 

Guatemalan 

1,669 

0.2 

1,627 


42 

Cuban 

1,642 

0.2 

3,257 

0.9 

- 1,615 

Canadian 

640 

0.1 

836 

0,2 

- 195 

Others of the Americas 

2,489 

0.3 

5,980 

1.7 

- 3,491 

Nationalities of Europe 




1 


Spanish 

27,484 

3.6 

15,493 

4.4 

11,991 

German 

4,986 

0.7 

5,740 

1.6 

- 754 

British 

3,996 

0.6 

6,081 

1.4 

- 1,085 

French 

2,634 

0.3 

2,982 

0.8 

- 348 

Italian 

1,574 

0.2 

1,772 

0.5 

- 198 

Others of Europe 

11,894 

1.6 

6,605 

1.9 

5,289 

Nationalities of Asia 






Japanese 

2,867 

0.4 

1,186 

0.3 

1,682 

Chinese 

1,860 

0.2 

4,616 

1.3 

- 2,756 

Syrian and Lebanese 

1,674 

0. 

1,999 

0.6 

- 425 

Others of Asia 

232 


234 

0.1 

- 2 

All others 

114 


128 


- 14 

Unknown 

228 


24 


204 







Total 

757,246 

100.0 

352,883 

100.0 

404,362 


• Data from Direcci6n General de Eatadlstica. 
t Excess of emigrants is indicated by a minus sign. 


Among the foreign nationality groups coming to Mexico during 
this same period, 1927-44, the largest number came from the United 
States, with 44,902 persons. The Spaniards were second, with 27,484 
immigrants; but, since emigration was also proportionately greater 
among persons coming from the United States, the net immigration 
was higher among the Spaniards— 11,991 persons as compared with 
only 1,642 from the United States. The Japanese net immigration 
amounted to 1,682 persons. This is slightly larger than the net immi- 
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gration from the United States and second only to that of the Span- 
iards (Table 13). There was a net emigration of 2,756 Chinese. Most 
of tlie other groups registered a net emigration. 

The foreign nationality groups are concentrated mostly in the cities. 
Aldiough only 21.9 per cent of Mexico’s total population reside in 
cities of more than 10,000 inhabitants, the proportion of those persons 
having foreign citizenship who live in cities of this size reaches 68.6 
per cent (Appen. A, Table 10). In the cities are found 86.6 per cent 
of the Spaniards and 73.3 per cent of persons from the United States. 



PROPORTION OF 
MEXICO'S GAINFULLY 
EMPLOYED POPULA- 
TION FOUND IN ITS 
VARIOUS OCCUPA- 
TIONAL GROUPS 
INDICATED 


Fig. 14. — ^Percentage of Mexico’s gainfully employed found in the various occupational 
groups indicated. Based on Table 14. 

The nationalities showing the highest proportions in localities with 
less than 10,000 inhabitants are the Canadians and the Guatemalans. 
The Canadians are mainly Mennonites, who emigrated from Canada 
in the middle 1920’s and settled in agricultural colonies in the north- 
ern states of Chihuahua and Durango. The Guatemalans, who also 
are engaged in agriculture, are found mostly in southeastern Mexico 
in those states which border on the Republic of Guatemala. 

OCCnOPATIONAL GROUPS 

It was noted in chapter ii that 65.4 per cent of the gainfully em- 
ployed in Mexico are engaged in some form of agriculture. In Table 14 
and Figure 14 the economically active (gainfully employed) persons 
in Mexico are all classified according to the type of employment in 
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which they are primarily engaged. Only 10.9 per cent are engaged 
in industry and 9.4 per cent in commerce; public administration ac- 
counts for 3.3 per cent, only slightly more than domestic service with 
3.1 per cent. As might be expected, striking differences are found 
among the occupations of each sex. Among the females, more than 
one-third (35.2 per cent) are engaged in domestic service in com- 
parison with only 0.5 per cent among the males. Likewise, 22,4 per 
cent of the females are employed in commerce as compared with 8.4 
per cent of the males. On the other hand, 69.9 per cent of the males 

TABLE 14 

Total Economically Active Persons of Mexico Classified 
According to Type of Employment, by Sex* 


Tipe of 

Empiothen r 

Ale WoRKvm 

Males 

Females 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Pet 

Cent 

m 

Per 

Cent 

Agriculture, livestock, fores- 
try, hunting, and fishing . 

8,830,892 

65 4 

3,791,028 

69 9 

39,864 

9 2 

Industry 

639,605 

10 9 

567,571 

10 5 

72,034 

16 7 

Commerce 

552,457 

9 4 ! 

455,760 

8.4 

96,697 

22 4 

Public administration 

191,587 

3 3 

149,360 

2 8 

42,227 

9 8 

Domestic service 

180,479 

3 1 

28,049 

0 5 

152,430 

35 2 

Communication and transpor- 
tation 

149,469 

1 2 6 

146,558 

1 2 7 

2,911 

0 7 

Mining, oil, and natural gas 

106,706 

! 1 8 

105,397 

1 9 

1,309 

0 3 

Professions and liberal occupa- 
tions 

42,747 

0 7 

38.736 

0.7 

4,011 

0 9 

Other employments 

164,203 

2 8 

143,229 

2 6 

20,974 

4 8 

Total 

5,858,145 

100 0 

5,425,688 

100 0 

432,457 

100 0 


* Data from Sexto cento ie po6foct<5it (1940) (Direcaon General de Estadlstica) , 


are employed in agriculture as compared with 9.2 per cent of the 
females. 

The proportion of persons employed in domestic service reflects 
the striking contrast which is found between Mexico City and the 
rest of the country. In Mexico City there are 75,258 employed domes- 
tic servants (male and female) who constitute one-sevendi (14.7 per 
cent) of the total economically active population of the city, as com- 
pared with 3.1 per cent for the country as a whole. This is in contrast 
to a city like New York, where only 4.8 per cent of the gainfully em- 
ployed are m domestic service.^® 

The foregoing data do not present an adequate picture of the vari- 

15. In the United States, 4.7 per cent of the gainfully employed are in domestic 
service, as compared with 3.1 per cent in Mexico. 
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ous occupational activities in Mexico, since tliey refer only to what are 
supposedly the principal occupations. Many rural people supplement 
their agricultural acti\aties by handicrafts in the home. No adequate 
study of Mexican handicrafts has, as yet, been made. Experience 
seems to suggest, how'cvcr, that much of the farming is of the part- 
time \'ariet)' and is combined v'ith rural crafts. This will become ap- 
parent later in this report. 


SEX COMPOSITION 

The sex composition of a population is usually expressed in terms 
of the sex ratio. This is detennined by computing the number of 
males in a given population group per 100 females in the same group. 
Wdicre the sexes arc evenly distributed tlie ratio will be 100, which 
is interpreted to mean that there are 100 males for every 100 females. 
If males predominate, tlie ratio will exceed 100, while if females pre- 
dominate it will be less than 100. The sex ratio in the United States 
in 1940 was 100.7, indicating that the sexes were about equally dis- 
tributed except for a ver)' slight predominance of males. In Mexico, 
for the same year, the sex ratio was only 97.4, indicating tliat females 
tended to predominate in tlie total population. Since nature has ar- 
ranged tliat a comparatively equal proportion of males and females 
will be bom (actually slightly more males), we must seek an ex- 
planation of sex differences either in a selective death rate or in 
selective migration. It would appear that both these factors may 
have been operating in this case. Mexico has a long history of wars 
and revolutions, and, since men do most of the fighting, their numbers 
are depleted in such times. Even though conditions are comparatively 
peaceful at present, Mexican vital statistics continue to report thou- 
sands of violent and accidental deatlis each year, many of which are 
homicides (see Table 70, p. 338). These result in large degree from 
conflicts over property rights, political rivalries, and jealousies of one 
kind or another. The overwhelming proportion of such victims are 
males, and this would tend to increase the male death rate. 

Many sociological studies have demonstrated that males tend to 
predominate in long-distance migrations between countries.^® The 
principal currents of migration of Mexicans to the United States, 
other than to escape revolutions, have been for the purpose of seek- 
ing employment. In such migrations males tend to predominate. 
Many of them eventually return to Mexico, but some undoubtedly 

16. P. A. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman, Rural-urban Sociology (New York, 1929}, 
chap. xxiv. 
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remain in tlie United States. This would tend to lower the sex ratio 
in the areas from which they migrate. 

There is usually a difference in the sex ratios of cities as compared 
witli rural districts, tlie latter having a higher proportion of males. 
In the United States in 1940 die ratio for urban areas was only 95.5 
while tliat for rural areas was 107.8 (Table 15). In Mexico the sex 
ratio for the cities with more than 10,000 inliabitants is only 86.0 and 
is 100.8 for tlie rest of the population. The reason for the greater pro- 
portion of females in the cities is due to tlie greater occupational op- 
portunities for women in the cities and to differential migration. In 


TABLE 15 

Numbhr of Malhs per 100 Females, by Degree op Urban Influence 
A Comparison of Mexico and the United States* 


Country nnd Degree of 

Urban Influence 

No. of 

Males 

No. of 
Females 

No. of Males 
per 100 
Females 

Total Mexico . 

9,095,787 

9,957,705 

97.4 

Localities of over 10,000 inhabitants. . 

1,992,016 

2,316,224 

■PM 

l/ocalities of 10,000 or less inhabitants 

7,703,771 

1 

7,641,541 

■SI 

Total United States . 

66,001,592 

65,607,683 

100.7 

Urban . . . 

1 36,303,706 

38,059,990 

95.5 

Rural 

29,097,880 

27,547,687 

107.8 

Nonfarm 

13,757,516 

13,271,869 

103.7 

Ftirm. . 

15,940,370 

14,275,818 

111.7 


* Dnttt on Mexico from Sexlo cento de poWocidn (1940); Jnln on United States from the Sixteenth Cenntt of the 
United Statei (1940). 


the rural districts and on the farms there is little place for an adult 
woman outside the role of housewife and mother or of worker on the 
farm. If she fails to marry, she may be dependent on her father or 
brothers for support since they usually assume tlie responsibilities 
of the farm; but, if she has ambition to become independent and self- 
supporting, she is likely to become attracted toward the city, where 
there are more opportunities, such as domestic service, factory labor, 
and clerical work. In Mexico City alone, for example, according to 
the census of 1940, there were 66,793 women employed in domestic 
service, and these constituted IS per cent of the total gainfully em- 
ployed population of Mexico City. This proportionately greater migra- 
tion of females to the cities leaves a higher proportion of males in the 
rural districts and, at the same time, makes for a relatively smaller 
proportion in tlie cities, . 
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AGE COMPOSITION 

Demograpliicall)' speaking, Mexico is what might be called a 
‘young” countr)’ in comparison with the United States. This is be- 
cause a relatively large proportion of tlie total inliabitants consists of 
young children and a smaller proportion consists of elderly persons. 
The birth rate is high, and Uie possibilities for rapid increase in popu- 
lation are immense if only the death rates can be redueed somewhat. 
In the United States, on the other hand, tlie birth rate has been 
declining steadily for some time,^" with the result that the relative 
proportion of young children to the total population is low, while the 
proportion of aged persons is relatively high. In Mexieo, 29.0 per cent 


TABLE 1C 

Pr.uri'.NTAGr. or Totai. Population in tup. Various 
A on GROUP.? iNnic.ATUD: A Comparison or 

.Mr.XICO AND THU UNITKD STATP.?* 


Arc Group 

Mexico 

United Sinter 

Under 10 

29 0 

10 1 

10-19 . . 

22 4 

18.3 

20-44 . 

S4 4 

38 9 

45-04 . . 

11 2 


0.5 and over 

3 0 

0 8 

Tolnl 

100 0 

100.0 


• Data for Mexico from Srzio centn dr voblaeidn (1010): data for llic 
United Slater from Uic Siitrrnth Crntut oj the United Stater (1010). 


of the total population consists of children under ten years of age in 
comparison with 16.1 per cent for tlie United States; and in Mexico, 
22.4 per cent are in the ten- to nineteen-age group as compared with 
18.3 per cent for the United States. Roughly half of Mexico’s popula- 
tion (51.4 per cent) is under twenty years of age, as compared with 
about one-third (34.4 per cent) for the United States. For the age 
groups above twenty years, the higher proportions are found in the 
United States. Slightly more than one out of every four persons in the 
United States (26.6 per cent) is over forty -four years of age, as com- 
pared with one out of seven ( 14.2 per cent ) in Mexico. A standardized 
method of illustrating graphically the differences in age and sex com- 
position is a diagram known as the “population pyramid.” Figime 15 
represents such a diagram for the populations of Mexico and the 

17. A slight reversal of the trend has been noted during the past few years as a 
result of conditions growing out of World War II. 
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United States.^® The age groups are indicated down the center of 
the diagram; the proportion of eacli age group consisting of males 
is sliowTJ by means of horizontal bars on tlie left-hand side and the 
proportion of females on the right-hand side. Wdien the diagram re- 
sembles a true pyramid, as does tliat for Mexico, with the longest bar 
on tlie bottom representing tlie youngest age group and each suc- 
ceeding bar shorter, the population may be designated as a “young” 
one \M'th large potentialities for growth. This is because more chil- 
dren are bom during each period than are needed to replace those 
in tlie succeeding age group. But if the diagram tends to take on 
aspects of a spindle, as does the diagram for the United States, with 
the proportion of the population in the lower age groups becoming 
progressivch- smaller, the population may be classified demograph- 
ically as an “old" one which Ls beginning to show signs of dying out. 
In such a society there arc not enough children bom to replace the 
succeeding age group. From a comparison of these two diagrams we 
may conclude that the population of Mexico may definitely be classi- 
fied as “vounir." while that of the United States has reached “adult- 

* w 

hood" and is approaching “old age,”^^ 

Definite diflerenccs in age composition of the population are usu- 
ally found between cities and rural districts within a given countr}'. 
Data indicating such differences in Mexico and in the United States 
are given in Table 17. Children under ten years of age constitute 30.4 
per cent of all inhabitants of Mexico living in localih'es v/hich do not 
exceed 10,000 in population; the percentage is only 2-3.8 in cities 
having more than 10,000 inhabitants. The age group ten to nineteen 
is almost equally distributed between the tvro types of locah'ties but 
shows a slightly higher proportion in the smaller communities. The 
succeeding age groups over nineteen years all show* a larger propor- 
tion in tlie cities with more than 10,000 inhabitants. The same types 
of niral-urban differences are indicated from the data for the United 
States. It should be noted, however, that diSerences in the propor- 
tion of young children in the populations of the two countries are so 
great tliat in Mexico even the cities v/ith more than 10,000 inhabitants 
have a higher proportion of children under ten years of age (23.8 
per cent) than do the farm areas in the United States f pe^ cent.). 


18. for sro on A, Tsb-5 11. 

based on data from tbe Unltod Stalt: conrai cf i5-s-0- ry. 
Ine rural-urban distrib-.-'.-on of age- groups, see Appen. .-A, i 




r c-omparsile cafa cts 
'ab!er I£ anc 15. 


19. The age compo^llfon of the popjktlon in r.-ioct o-tr.er co— tnes 
>5 probably quite rfm-lar to that desenVrd for .MerJ05. 
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Another method of illustrating differences in the age composition 
of populations is to relate the number of children under fifteen to 
the number of adults which must carry the burden of their support. 
This comparison is made for both Mexico and the United States by 
size of community in Table 18. Mexico has 902.6 children under fifteen 


TABLE 17 

PURCENTAGK OF THE TOTAL POPULATION IN THE VAIUOUS AGE GnOUP.S 

Indicated, by Degkee of Ubban Influence: a Compaiuson of 
Mexico and the United States* 


PEiicr.NTAor. Of Total Port;i.ATioK 


Age 

Gnoor 

1 

Mexico 

1 United Slates 

Total i 

Locnii- . 
tics of 

over 

10,000 

Locali- 
ties of 
10,000 
or Less 

Total j 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

Under 10 

29.0 

23.8 

30.4 

16.1 

13.5 

10.5 

18.4 ^ 

20.4 

10-19 

22,4 

21.9 

22.5 

18.8 

16. 5 

20.5 i 

18.5 i 

22.3 

20 - 44 

;54.4 

38.7 

33.2 

.38.9 

42.0 

.35.1 

38.1 

32.4 

45- 64 

11,2 

12,4 

10.9 

19.8 

21.1 

18.1 

17.8 

18.5 

65 and over. . . 

3,0 

3.1 

2.9 

I 

0.8 

0.8 

: 6.9 

7.3 

6.6 

Total.... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

I 

: 100.0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 


' Data for Mexico from Seila centa dc pobtacidn (1040): data for llic United States from the Sixltenlh Cen$ui 
0 / the Uniled Slates (1040). 


TABLE 18 

Number of Children under 15 Years of Age per i.ooo Adults 20 to 
64 Years of Age, by Degree of Urban Influence: A Comparison 
of Mexico and the United States* 


1 

Country and Degree of 
Urban Influence 

No. of Children 
under Ifi 

Years of Age 

No. of Adults 

20 to 64 

Years of Age 

No. of Chil- 
dren per 
1,000 Adults 

Total Mexico 

8,096.145 

8,970,074 

902.6 

Localities of over 10,000 

1,511,824 

2,201,908 

686.6 

Localities of 10,000 or less . . 

6,584,321 

6,768,166 

972.8 

Total United States . . . 

32,072,081 

77,344,357 

426.3 

Urban 

15,945,147 

46,911,990 

339.9 

Rural 

17,026,934 

[ 30,432,367 

559.5 

Nonfarm 

7,473.205 

15,106,410 

494.7 

Farm 

9,553,729 

15,325,057 

623.4 


* Data for Mexico compiled from Sexto cento de poblacUn (1940); data for the United States 
compiled from the Sixteenth Census of the United Slates (1940) 
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per thousand adults twenty to sixty-four years of age. This is more 
than twice as many as the United States has with only 426.3, This 
means that, on the average, adult persons in Mexico must care for 
and support more than twice as many young children as do adults in 
the United States. 

The greater relative proportion of children in the country districts 
and of adults in the cities is an old phenomenon and is to be explained 
in terms of tlie higher birth rate in the country and of the migration 
cityward of young adults from the rural districts. Farming as an occu- 
pation is much more conducive to family life than are many of the 
city occupations. Children may be a definite asset on the farm, where 
there is work for all to do and where various tasks are available to 
fit the capabilities of children of different ages. In the city, however, 
where often there is but one breadwinner in a family, where house 
rent must be paid, and where aU food must be purchased, children 
often prove to be a definite economic liability. This may induce many 
persons in the city to forego marriage entirely, to marry at a later age, 
or to restrict the number of children after they do marry. But the city 
offers a wide variety of occupational opportunities for those who 
wish to get ahead, and young adults are continually leaving rural 
districts to take up employment in the cities. This cityward migra- 
tion tends to swell the adult age groups in the cities and to diminish 
proportionately those of the country districts. Such a process na- 
turally leaves tiie rural districts with proportionally fewer adults and 
with the responsibility of more children for these fewer adults to edu- 
cate and support. 

Unfortunately, modem social institutions, such as schools, health 
services, and recreational facilities, are much more scarce and inade- 
quately developed in the rural, than in the urban, areas even though 
Ae need for them would appear to be greater, since it is in the rural 
districts that the majority of the future citizens of the nation are being 
reared. 

In view of these circumstances it would seem that Mexico has acted 
wisely in focusing much of her revolutionary program m the rural 
districts. It is from these areas that the majority of her future human 
resources will come. 




PART II 

The Relation of the People to the Land 




CHAPTER IV 


The Landholdmg Village {Prior to 1 91 0) 


M uch of Mexico’s agrarian liistory revolves around the struggle 
for supremacy between the landholding village and tlie large, 
privately owned, semifeudal, landed estate, commonly referred to as 
tlie Hiacienda.” For nearly four hundred years, witli but minor re- 
verses, tlie hacienda gradually gained the ascendancy and slowly but 
steadily devoured tlie village lands and even tlie villagers them- 
selves.^ This process continued until 1910, at which time the land- 
holding village had almost disappeared, its lands having been incor- 
porated into the hacienda and its inhabitants essentially converted 
into serfs. Since tliat date, however, the tables have been reversed, 
and tlie pendulum has been swinging back toward tlie landholding 
village, slowly at first but rapidly since 1930— so rapidly that at the 
present time nearly half tlie crop land in Mexico is held by a modified 
form of tlie landholding village (ejido),' while tlie hacienda has been 
fighting vigorously for survival. In tlie meantime, impetus has been 
given to tlie development of the small private holding, which had lit- 
tle opportunity to develop prior to the Revolution. 

1. The purpose of this and the succeeding chapter is to acquaint the reader with the 
agrarian background which gave rise to tlie Revolution of 1910. These two chapters 
are tlien followed by another, summarizing tlie agrarian aspects of the Revolution. The 
autlior is of the opinion tliat tliis background material is basic to the understanding of 
the present rural problems. These tliree chapters are drawn almost entirely from sec- 
ondary sources, and acknowledgment is hereby gratefully made to the following works: 
Helen Phipps, Some Aspects of the Agrarian Question in Mexico— A Historical Study 
(Austin, Te.x., 1925); Eyler N. Simpson, The Ejido: Mexico’s Way Out (Chapel Hill, 
1937); G. M. McBride, The Land Systems of Mexico (New York, 1923); Lucio Men- 
dieta y Nunez, El Problema agrario de Mexico (Mexico City, 1934); Frank Tannen- 
baum. The Mexican Agrarian Revolution (New York, 1929); Manuel F^bila (ed.), 
Cinco Siglos de legislaciSn agraria en M4xico {1493-1940), Vol. I (Mexico City, 
1941); Luis Cabrera, “Proyecto de ley agraria,” (1912), in Fabila (ed.), op. cit.; 
Andres Molina Enriquez, Los grandes problemas nacionales (Mexico City, 1909); 
Wistano Luis Orozco, Legislacion y jurisprudencia sobre terrenos baldtos (2 vols.; Mex- 
ico City, 1895). 

2. See chaps, ix and xi. 
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The social and economic transformation that is taking place in 
Mexico today grows out of the previously existing land-tenure pat- 
terns, and to be understood, it must be related to what existed before. 
Therefore, before proceeding to a discussion of recent agrarian re- 
forms, it seems advisable to devote a chapter to each of the two most 
important prerevolutionary systems of land tenure. The present chap- 
ter deals with the landholding village, the succeeding chapter with 
the hacienda. This background material will be of aid in reaching an 
understanding of the agrarian problems of the present time. 

TI-IE LANDHOLDING VILLAGE IN PRE-CONQUEST MEXICO 

When the conquistadors landed in Mexico, they found the area 
inhabited by some six hundred Indian tribes representing different 
stages of social and cultural development. In tlie semiarid plains of 
the north and in tlie mountains of the Sierra Madre were found no- 
madic groups, living mostly by hunting and fishing, witli no concep- 
tion of land as property. The small patches of land which they occa- 
sionally used for planting corn were abandoned whenever the harvest 
was gathered. The members of tlie tribe shared more or less equally in 
what was dimly understood to be the tribal domain. But on tlie central 
plateau, where most of the Indians were located, and on the peninsula 
of Yucatdn, agriculture was developed as the fundamental basis of 
the economy. Tillable land played such an important role in the 
scheme of living in these areas that definite rules of land tenure had 
been worked out and rights of possession clearly established; the re- 
sult was the landholding village. This village pattern of land tenure 
has exerted an infliuence on land-tenure patterns throughout Mexico’s 
history, and certain of its features have been incorporated into die 
agrarian code, which is now used as the basis for Mexico’s land-re- 
distribution program. In view of this fact, it seems advisable to ex- 
amine in some detail the essential characteristics of the landholding 
village among the aborigines. 

Before the coming of the Spaniards, the Indian population of the 
central plateau was organized into tribes. Each tribe was made up of 
a number of kinship groups or clans known as calpulli. The clan con- 
sisted of a number of households settled closely together. Among the 
smaller units of settlement a single clan constituted a village, but the 
larger villages included several distinct clans. The practices with ref- 
erence to land tenure may be described briefly. 

1. There was an area of land surrounding each village that was 
known as the “town land” (altepetlalli) . This town or village land in- 
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rows of HKigucy, irrigation cltlches, or paths. The niembcrs of the dan 
vigorously defended their lands from intrusion hy others and inflicted 
severe penalties, sometimes even tlie death penalty, for the removal 
of landmarks." The untilled area of the calpttlalli ordinarily could be 
used by any member of the clan for the purposes of Imnting, fishing, 
cutting wood, or gathering grass for roofing or for other household 
uses. It could not be used by a member of any other clan of the vil- 
lage. 

In addition to the plots of land assigned to members of the calpuUi, 
there were lands set aside for special public purposes. It was the 
gradual c.xtension of the area and the functions of these public lands 
tJiat was lending to undermine the democratic control and tiscs of the 
common lioldings nl the time of the Conquest. 7'hls appears to have 
come about in the following manner: 

1. In the more primitive group the pnrlcntc inmjnr was allotted a 
parcel of land in the same manner as any other member of the clan, 
but it was cultivated for him by the rest of the kinship group in order 
to free his lime for public .service. In tlic larger towns and the more 
thickly settled areas, the pariente inatjor gradually came to be con- 
sidered as different from other members, and his plot of land was in- 
creased in size relative to the other plots. It also came to be desig- 
nated by another name— pi7fl//r’. Also, in the larger settlements a coun- 
cil house {icepan) came into existence and was used as an official 
residence for the parienlc mayor and his family, as well as a meeting 
place for members of the clan and visiting guests. In some eases it be- 
came the custom tliat, when the pariente mayor died, his family 
should continue living at tlic council liousc and should be supported 
by die special lands set aside for this purpose (iccpan-tlalU). These 
lands were tilled by serfs called mayequcsJ Thus in the larger set- 
tlements tlie descendents of die pariente mayor were gradually being 
set apart from die rest of the group as a distinct class, enjoying special 
privileges. 

2. Lands were also set aside for the maintenance of die warriors. 
These lands were originally cultivated in common, according to 

6. Phipps, op. cit., p. 15, 

7. “Both serfdom and slavery existed in pre-colonial Mexico. Among tlie Aztecs 
there Avere seven crimes punishable with slavery; some poor or indolent persons volun- 
tarily sold themselves into slavery, especially in times of food scarcity; and sometimes 
prisoners of war were tlrus saved by their captors from the sacrificial stone. When the 
Aztecs besieged a town, if it had to be taken by force, the whole population was re- 
duced to slavery” (Phipps, op. cit., p. 16, n. 22). 
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assignment of tlie pariente mayor, but later came to be tilled by serfs. 
As a reward for unusual valor, warriors were sometimes awarded in- 
dividual plots of land, with serfs to till them. Gradually these lands 
became more or less hereditary, in tliat the sons of the recipients were 
given special preference in reassignment. 

3. There were special public lands assigned for the use of the 
priesthood ( teocalli ) . These were of the best type and for a time were 
tilled in common by members of the clan; but, as these lands in- 
creased in area in order to support a large class of priests, a special 
group of serfs was assigned to them. 

Thus were developing classes of priests and nobles, which enjoyed 
special privileges. The number of nobles at the time of the Conquest 
was estimated at 120,000. In some instances chiefs or nobles were 
granted overlordships of entire pueblos and were granted jurisdiction 
over land and people, including tlie right to receive tribute, labor, and 
other personal services from the inhabitants. These estates might be 
divided and passed on to the children. They could be alienated under 
certain conditions, but it was definitely stipulated that they could not 
be transferred to maceguales (“holders of communal lands”). The 
use of public lands was thus gradually extended to the service of 
special individuals and groups until there developed landed estates 
with serfs literally “bound to the soil.” These serfs could not leave or 
be moved. If the land was transferred to some other use, they went 
with it. They tilled the soil and gave a share of the crops to the land- 
lord. In addition, they rendered certain personal services, such as pro- 
viding firewood, water, and personal assistance at special times. The 
resemblance of these estates to the more modem hacienda will be 
readily recognized. 

Briefly summarizing, then, we may emphasize the two following 
points: 

1. The landholding village was the dominant unit in the agrarian 
economy at the time of the Conquest. Certain fundamental aspects of 
this village have survived throughout Mexico’s history and are still in 
existence in isolated areas. From this village many of the specifica- 
tions for the modem ejido have been derived, as we shall see later. 

2. Although the landholding village was dominant, certain devel- 
opments had taken place which were giving rise to the large, individ- 
ual landed estate, which was tilled by serfs bound to the soil. Thus the 
seeds for both the hacienda and the modem ejido had germinated 
among the aborigines before the Spaniards arrived.® 

8. Simpson, op. rif., pp. 4-6. 
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THE LANDHOLDING VILLAGE DURING THE COLONIAL PERIOD 

The Spanish conquerors were familiar with both the landholding 
village and the individual landed estate. They had seen these two 
types of land tenure existing side by side in Spain, and measures were 
taken which were designed to foster and protect both types in the 
New World. That the collective holding was vddely distributed in the 
homeland is indicated by McBride: 

The tovwis of Castile had been, from very ancient times, landholding bodies, 
possessing more or less extensive territories. Thus, every town had what were 
known as propios, lands owned by the village itself and administered by the town 
oflBcers. These propios were rented year by year, and from the income thus ob- 
tained the expenses of local government were met as well as the taxes levied on 
the community by higher authorities- In addition to these cultivated lands each 
town possessed an area just outside the city gates that was styled the ejido (from 
Latin exitus ) . This groimd was used for a great variety of purposes. It contained 
the poxmd for stray cattle as well as the public threshing floors and places where 
the villagers might winnow their grain in the open air. It contained the public rub- 
bish heap and the village slaughter pen. Upon it the farmer might unload the 
crops brought in from the fields or might keep his hives of bees. Parts otherwise 
unoccupied served for playgrounds and loafing places. No building might be con- 
structed upon this land, nor might it be cultivated. The custom of maintaining 
the ejido for the common use of the inhabitants had been recognized, if not 
established, by the law of the Siete Partidas (1256-1265) .® 

These Castilian villages also possessed common pasture lands for 
their flocks and herds and woodlands upon which the town people 
depended for their fuel supply as well as for their timber for building 
purposes. From the foregoing, it is clear that the Indian landholding 
village was not entirely strange to the conquerors, even though it dif- 
fered in some details from the pattern which was familiar to them. 

The Spanish Crown not only established measures for the protec- 
tion of the landholding villages in New Spain but also issued regula- 
tions for the founding of new settlements to be patterned after the 
Castilian variety. Legislation was enacted to the effect that each In- 
dian pueblo, old or new, should be assured of sufficient lands for its 
adequate support. The mmimmn requirements for this purpose were 
specified as including a fundo legal (“town site”), measuring 600 
mras from the church door in every direction. Beyond the town site 
there was to be an ejido, varying in size according to need but always 
encompassing an area of at least one square league.^® This ejido was 
to include the agricultural land of the vfllage, the woodland, and the 

9. Op. cit, p. 108. Reprinted by pennission of the American Geographical Society, 

10. Ibid., p. 124. 
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pasture land. These lands all were to be inalienable and administered 
by a to\vn council. It should be noted that tlie ejido as here specified 
had undergone a change in definition from the ejido of Castile. It had 
been transformed from a small, relatively unimportant area at tlie exit 
of tlie village to one which included' all tlie land of the town. It ap- 
pears tliat tlie Spaniards had gradually come to apply tlie term “ejido” 
to tlie altepetJalli (“town land”) of pre-Conquest days. They paid no 
attention, however, to the kinsliip group (calpulli), which among the 
aborigines had served as tlie fundamental imit, witliin the village, for 
distributing tlie altepetlalli. The kinship group gradually lost signifi- 
cance, and the right to share in the use of tlie village land was deter- 
mined on the basis of mere residence in the village. Despite certain 
modifications, the landholding village was carried over into tlie colo- 
nial period as a fundamental form of land tenure. So numerous were 
the provisions designed for tlie protection of tlie properties and per- 
sonal rights of the Indians tliat the laws of the Indies have been re- 
ferred to as a veritable “Code of Privileges” for the aborigines.^ 


INFLUENCE OF THE “eNCOMIENDA” SYSTEM 

In spite of the many regulations designed to protect and encourage 
the landholding village, otlier measures had been adopted which 
from the very beginning were tending to strangle it. The most far 
reaching and effective of these measures was the encomienda system. 
The encomienda was a device for accomplishing the threefold pur- 
pose of (1) Christianizing the Indians, (2) bringing them into sub- 
jection to the Cro'wn, and (3) rewarding the conquistadors for their 
exploits. It consisted of an allotment in trust of one or more villages 
to a given individual, and it carried with it the right to collect tribute 
from the inhabitants and to exact certain personal services from them, 
such as labor in the fields and in the household. The indi'vddual receiv- 
ing such a grant was referred to as an encomendero and was obligated 
to Christianize the Indians falling under his jurisdiction and to pro- 
tect their persons and property. At first, the encomienda was re- 
garded as a temporary arrangement, subject to the pleasure of the 
king; but pressure from the recipients of such grants resulted in a 
series of decrees extending them from one generation to another for 
at least five generations. In spite of royal orders to the contrary, the 
system gradually developed into a feudalistic pattern of land tenure, 

11. Phipps, op. cit., p. 24. Also see Genaro V. Vasquez, Doctrinas y realidades en la 
legislacion para los pueblos indios (Mexico City, 1940). 
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wherein the encomemlero came to regard the district assigned to him 
as his personal property and the Indians inhabiting it as his serfs. 

The transition to tin's interpretation was facilitated by a series of 
measures which tended to coniirm possession of lands acquired 
througli tlic composicidn.^- This was a sclieme for tlic measurement 
and delineation of landholdings in order to correct any flaws in the 
title and to discover public lands that were being held illegally. This 
seemed necessary and important because many land grants had been 
made in an indefinite manner and titles were in a state of confusion. 
It was specially stated that the rights of the Indians should be pro- 
tected; tliat property acquired from them illegally should not be 
confirmed; and that landholding villages should have tlie right of 
composicion. But the Indians did not realize the necessity for having 
tlieir property confirmed by the composicidn, nor did they under- 
stand the procedure for doing so. On the other hand, the landowners 
took advantage of the measure and used it as an opportunity to con- 
firm possession of lands occupied illegally. Although at the begin- 
ning a few properties were measured carefully, the task of doing this 
proved to be expensive and time-consuming because of the great ex- 
tent of tlie properties and the vagueness of the boundary descrip- 
tions. Since very little public land was found among tlie first prop- 
erties measured, it was decided tliat, by tlie mere payment of a fee, 
landholders could arrange to have their properties certified. This 
practice resulted in a great deal of land-grabbing at the expense of 
tlie villages. The Indians were in a particularly disadvantageous posi- 
tion in this regard, since, according to Spanish law, all tlie land in 
Mexico was the property of tlie Crown unless title of ownership had 
been granted fay royal decree. Most of tlie Indians knew nothing 
about the laws, and few villages had received royal grants. It was 
thus comparatively easy for the landowners to incorporate the vil- 
lage lands into their estates and to argue that in doing so they were 
merely making temporary use of land tliat belonged to the Crown. 
After maintaining possession for a period of time, they were often 
able to obtain confirmation of their usurpations by means of the 

• » / IQ 

composicion. 

In 1735 another attempt was made to define die legal limits of pri- 
vate estates and to identify lands belonging to the royal domain. A 


12. McBride, op. cit., pp. 56-59. 

13. Henry Bamford Parkes, A History of Mexico (Boston, 1938), p. 98. 
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decree was issued giving anyone Jiaving I'.novdedge o) inynl Imi/hi 
occupied illegally the right to denounce find /)h' cliifin (ni fjii’in, ity 
paying a moderate fee one might acquire (jlle to /a/eh liuidii Ini' him 
self. This measure naturally v/u'i iuvonddn to the ?ij//e>///j and the 
alert and resulted in a great deal of "denourjeifig" af villa', m hmdi}, /, 
very good example of how thh dormiiohdio/i <e//d^d f/j op/'/al/; 
against the landholding village v/a'. ropOfl'-zJ in u j/iihli' aiion dai/ d 
about 1860 and related by Helen Phipp'., (yhe d/at the miihim- 
ticit}- of this case v/as support by tv/enty-fi/r^y; doenin'm^'--,. He; - 
count is as foUov.-s: 
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ting forth that they were a village of 4,000 people without land, that they had to 
carry water six miles and could not build an aqueduct because their labor all 
belonged to the "tyrants.”^'* 

The above case illustrates the illegal means used by landholders 
in acquiring village property and the tenacity with which the Indians 
tried to hold onto their lands. Incidentally, it is said tliat such tenac- 
ity proved to be an important source of income for lawyers during 
this period, many of whom specialized in cases involving Indians,’"' 
Such cases proved lucrative because often tliey were dragged out 
from one generation to anotlier. Frequently they were terminated 
only when tlie Indians became so poverty-stricken tliat they could no 
longer pay any lawyer’s fees. Landliolders, on the otlier hand, al- 
lowed for legal expense as a regular part of tlieir budgets.’® 

Undoubtedly, some of tlie village lands were alienated during 
this period by means of direct purchase. We have mentioned die fact 
that encomenderos had die right to collect tribute and to e,\'act serv- 
ices from die Indians intrusted to them as a part of die encomienda. 
Indians of the free villages, not falling under die encomienda sys- 
tem, were required to pay tribute directly to the Crmvn. Tliis royal 
tribute, especially in years when harvests were poor, left the viUagers 
almost constantly in need of money. Landowners took advantage of 
these needs by bargaining widi the Indians for their lands. Aldiough 
royal decrees had been issued to the effect that the Indians must not 
be cheated, these laws were easily circumvented, and some of the 
more valuable village lands were secured for a fraction of their value. 

As a result of reports which reached Spain from time to time con- 
cerning the adverse effect that the encomienda system was having 
on the personal liberties and property rights of the Indians, a series 
of measures was dictated, with die object of restricting the control 
and influence of the encomenderos. These measures finally culmi- 
nated in an edict, in 1720, abolishing the encomienda system entirely 
except for the one large grant in perpetuity to Cortes and his heirs; 
but the abolition came too late to be effective. By this time the en- 
comenderos had such firm control on the lives and property of the 
Indians that the latter were virtually serfs. As indicated previously, 
most of the encomenderos had taken advantage of opportunities to 
acquire some degree of legal sanction to their intrusted holdings 
through the composicidn so that they no longer considered the en- 

14. Op. cit, pp. 83, 34. 

15. Ibid., -p. 35. 16. Ibid. 
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comienda as Uie legal source of authority for their landholdings.^^ 
Furthermore, a system of small advanced pa)Tnents to the Indians 
had developed which virtually bound them to the land through in- 
debtedness that they were never able to liquidate. 

INELUEN'CE OF THE UEFORM LAWS 

There were many free landholding villages that did not fall under 
the cncomicnda system, and these constituted an important aspeet of 
the agrarian system of Mc.xico until after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 

One of the most serious and far-reaching blows to the landholding 
village resulted from one of the reform laws known as tlie Ley de 
desamorlizackm ("Law of Expropriation") of June 25, 1856, com- 
monlv referred to as the "Lev Lerdo” from the name of its author, 
Miguel Lerdo de Tejada, Minister of the Treasury under Comonfort. 
The law was later incoiporated into the Constitution of 1857. The 
avowed purposes of the legislation were (1) to stimulate the eeo- 
nomic development of the Indian element by offering the incentive 
of individual proprietorship and (2) to counterbalanee tlie power of 
large landholders by creating a middle class composed of small farm- 
ers.*^ Botli these motives appeared to be wortliy, and it was sineerely 
believed tliat these developments were essential to tlie creation of 
a real democracy in Mexico to replace the previously existing oli- 
garchy. The law stipulated that no civil or ecclesiastical corporation 
could acquire or administer any property other than the buildings 
devoted exclusively to tlie purpose for which that body existed. It 
provided tliat properties then ovmed by such corporations must be 
sold to the tenants or usufructuaries occupying tliem and that prop- 
erties not rented or leased would be sold at public auction.^® The 
landholding village was said to be a civic body, and the law was in- 
terpreted as meaning that all communal property was to be granted 
in severalty to the Indians holding the respective plots. 

The framers of the constitution did not foresee the disastrous re- 
sults that tliese measures would bring to the villages. In the north 
and northwest, where the mestizo element was dominant and where 
tlie villagers were well acquainted witli the institution of private 
property, the measure seemed to produce the desired effect, and vil- 
lagers used it as means of confirming possessions which they had 

17. McBride, op. cit., p. 61. 

18. Ibirl., p. 133. 19. Phipps, op. cit., p. 77. 
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long regarded as their own. In the Central Mesa and in tlie south, 
however, where the Indian element was dominant and where collec> 
tive property was the only kind understood or appreciated, the meas- 
ure proved to have tlie opposite effect. In tliesc areas tlie Indians op- 
posed and evaded tlie law. If they were forced to comply, some of 
them accepted title and tlien immediately transferred this to some 
trusted elder of tlie community. Many otliers became the prey of un- 
scmpulous speculators and lost their lands almost as soon as the 
deeds had been issued. Frequently, the titles to the land never 
reached tlie Indians at all but were held by dishonest government 
officials or fell into tlie hands of large landowners, who kept them 
for a while and tlien claimed ownership of tlie property."® It is said 
that when the disastrous effects of these laws on tlie landholding vil- 
lages became apparent to Benito Judrez, he abandoned all attempts 
to make individual proprietors out of the villagers and refused to ad- 
minister the law as applied to village lands in spite of the Constitu- 
tion of 1857.^^ 

FATE OF THE LANDHOLDING VILLAGE UNDER THE DIAZ REGIME 

During tlie long regime of Porfirio Diaz, the Reform Laws of 1857 
were enforced rigorously against the landholding villages,^" Whereas 
there had been some tendency previously to assume that tlie laws did 
not apply to the agricultural sections (terrenos de comiin reparti- 
miento) of the ejidos, Diaz issued two circulars (1889 and 1890) de- 
claring that all lands of the villages must be divided and titles al- 
lotted in severalty. He called upon the governors of states to prose- 
cute the law vigorously. The landholding villages were thus deprived 
of their last legal protection. Phipps estimated that at least 2,272,750 
acres of communal land were allotted in severalty during the Diaz 
period and that practically all of it passed directly or indirectly into 
the hands of hacendados®® and land companies.®^ 

There were many other ways in which the landholding villages 
were deprived of theh lands during the Diaz regime, a few of which 
will be described briefly, 

20. McBride, op. cit., p. 135. 

21. Parkes, op. cit., p. 278. 

22. Simpson, op. cit., p. 29. 

23. The word “hacendado” (the owner of an hacienda) is used so frequently 
throughout this book that it will not be italicized. 

24. Phipps, op. cit., p. 115. 
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1. l.AW CONCr.IlNING THH OCCUPATION AND 
Al-ir.NATION or "TinmCNOS HAUnfos” (''iDLr lands”) 

Tin's ]av.\ jDasscd in 189'j, grew out of an earlier eolonization law 
(1SS3) and resulted in wliolesale land-grabbing for speeulation pur- 
poses on the part of survey companies and government officials and 
in widespread usuq)ation of \dllage lands. Baldtos were defined by 
the law as lands which had never been lawfully alienated by the na- 
tion or legally destined to public uses. The law provided that any in- 
habitant of the Republic might denounce and file claim on baldtos. 
By definition, the baldtos could be interpreted to include most of the 
village lands, since the Indians were ignorant of the laws and since 
Diaz himself had ruled that it was definitely illegal for villages to 
hold land of any kind. As might be c.\pected, the legislation was fol- 
lowed by widespread denunciation and incorporation of village lands 
into large estates. An example of the effect of tin's legislation upon 
the \’illagers of Yucatan is related in an editorial published in the 
Catholic daily, KI Pals, on May 3, 1909, and quoted by Gruening: 

Our renders liav’c nlicady road of the unspeakable performance by the Secre- 
tar)’ of .Agriculture which consists in the adjudication to Sef,or Don Olegario 
Molina of 2179 licctares of territor)', .adjoining his countrj' estates in Yuca- 
tan 

Tile business may be summarized as follows: The Secretary of Agriculture 
Don Olegario Molina conceded to the hacendado Don Olegario Molina the ad- 
judication of these thousands of licctares as vacant (baldtos) and tlie real gover- 
nor of Yucat.An, Don Olegario Molina, ordered possession given to tlie aforesaid 
hacendado, the denouncement h.aving been made before Tomas Avila L6pez, 
agent of the Sccrctoria of Agriculture, at the head of which is Don Olegario 
Molina. 

In the land grab .... were included pueblos of unfortimate Mayas, whom 

the jefes polUicos had hastened to throw out of their poor earthly homes, casting 
them out not even as a criminal, a pernicious indiWdual or a traitor of the country 
is, with passage furnished to a given destination, but as one kicks out a street 
cur, without caring what becomes of him, or whether he will die of hunger or 
thirst 

This expropriation, this expulsion, has been an outrage whether these pueblos 
did or did not hold viceregal titles, because a right which the laws of the entire 
civilized world recognize and guarantee has been violated 

Every time that a pueblo is despoiled of its lands, defects— for the most part 
imaginary— in its titles are alleged, or tlie lack of titles. Thus the wiping out from 
our jurisprudence of great unquestionable rights which immemorial possession 
gives has been erected into a system. 

And note that in the pueblos which have just been adjudicated to Senor Mo- 
lina the despoilment includes not only their epdos but J:heir v, ^own ate 
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if undo), the very ground on which they have erected their houses, and that 
which serves as public highway 

But is it true that these pueblos lack titles and that their possession is not in 
good faith? 

It is absolutely false, because they have a supreme title, created and estab- 
lished by the public law in Yucatan. The constitution of that state includes those 
pueblos in its geography, thus recognizing their legal existence and declaring 
them subject to its jurisdiction. 

So that the taking of these f undos and the dissolution of these pueblos has been 
not only an assault on property but against the sovereignty of the State of Yuca- 
tan.25 


II. ALIENATION THROUGH MANIPULATION 
OF WATER RIGHTS 

Through the law of 1888 and subsequent modifications, water 
rights coming under tlie jinrisdiction of the federal government were 
redefined and greatly extended. At first, federal jurisdiction was ex- 
tended merely to navigable streams that could be used for trans- 
portation or communication; later it was argued that the jurisdiction 
applied also to streams feeding into the navigable streams. The presi- 
dent secured authorization to grant to individuals and companies ex- 
clusive rights to use federal waters for irrigation or industrial pur- 
poses. Discrimination in granting such rights was usually favorable 
to those deemed ‘laest able to profit” by such monopoly.^® By these 
means it became possible for influential persons to obtain possession 
of village lands by the simple device of getting control of the water 
supply. This was especially effective in areas where, without irriga- 
tion, agricultural land was worthless. 

in. PUNISHMENT FOR REBELLION 

Some Indian villages were deprived of their lands by direct action 
of the government as a punishment for rebellion. Frequently, such 
rebellions represented merely the efforts of the Indians to protect 
their lands from encroachment by private estates. Sometimes punish- 
ment was meted out individually, and at other times collectively. 
Often the problem was solved by the simple device of apprehending 
the supposed leaders of the resistance and having them either trans- 
ported to other areas or executed. The more important of the mass 
rebellions were those of the Mayas of Yucatdn and the Yaquis and 

25. Translation as reproduced in Ernest Gruening, Mexico and Its Heritage ( New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1928), p. 128. 

26, Molina Enriquez, op. cit., IV, 91. 
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Mayos of Sonora. A description of the Yaqui rebellion and the result- 
ing punishment is given by Parkes: 

The Yaquis owned fertile valley lands which were assigned to wealthy creoles. 
The Yaquis, it was argued, did not make a profitable use of their lands, whereas 
the creoles could establish cotton and rice plantations. Under the leadership of 
Cajeme, a soldier who had fought with the liberals in the War of the Reform, the 
Yaquis took up arms and retreated into the mountains, where they defeated every 
army sent against them until they were finally subjugated by starvation. Ramon 
Corral, governor of Sonora, interviewed Cajeme after his capture, and was sur- 
prised to find that he was not a sullen and brutish savage; Cajeme was a man of 
some education, with a talent for military leadership. Corral, nevertheless, had 
him shot, while his followers were sold at seventy-five pesos a head to the planta- 
tions of Quintana Roo— a process by which Corral himself and his successor, Luis 
Torres, made fortunes, and which continued, in spite of the suppression of the 
rebellion, until 1910. Under the torrid stm of Quintana Roo most of the Yaquis 
rapidly died, while in Sonora the creoles grew their cotton and their rice.-'^ 

There \vere many other pohcies of the Diaz regime that tended to 
reduce the holdings of the villages. Some of these will be discussed 
in tire chapter which deals with the hacienda, since, in general, it 
may be said that policies favorable to the growth of the hacienda 
were unfavorable to tire landholding village. Data which would indi- 
cate clearly tire net result of all these measures on the distribution of 
landholding villages at the end of the Diaz regime are lacking. Luis 
Cabrera estimated that, by 1910, 90 per cent of the villages in the 
Central Mesa had no land whatsoever, save that on which their rude 
huts were standing;^® McBride presents data indicating that more 
than 95 per cent of the heads of rural famihes in all but five states 
had no rural property of their own;^® and Parkes is of the opinion 
that nearly half the rural population was boimd to debt slavery.®® 

27. Op. cit., p. 296. Reprinted by permission of the Houghton MifBin Company. 

28. Op. cit., p. 226. 29. Op. cit., p. 154. 30. Op. cit., p. 305. 



CHAPTER V 


The Hacienda (Prior to 1910 ) 


U NTIL 1910 the hacienda system dominated the rural scene in 
Mexico, economically, socially, and politically.^ The size of the 
hacienda was great enough to encompass a wide variety of resources, 
enabling a high degree of economic self-sufficiency. Through lack of 
communication facilities and a system of economic bondage, the 
majority of its resident population was “bound to the soil.” The social 
horizon of the peons seldom extended beyond the confines of their 
master’s property. Political and economic domination of the hacen- 
dado over the peon was facilitated by a variety of factors, including 
( 1 ) the wealth and influence of the former as contrasted with the 
poverty and ignorance of the latter; (2) the fact that whole villages 
were located within the boundaries of the hacienda and hence sub- 
ject to its control; and (3) the complete dependence of the peon on 
the pleasure of the hacendado for his livelihood. 

ORIGIN AND GROWTH 

In general, the factors which tended to destroy the landholding 
village were the very ones that contributed to the growth and influ- 
ence of the hacienda. For this reason, only a few of the more impor- 
tant factors responsible for the growth of the hacienda will be men- 
tioned at this time, and they will receive an emphasis different from 
that given in the previous chapter. 

1. The term “hacienda” is used in tliis chapter to denote the large-scale holding 
which was characteristic in Mexico prior to 1910 and which usually included absentee 
oNvnership, a large resident labor force, an administrator, extensive rather than inten- 
sive agriculture, and other characteristics described in the latter part of this chapter. 
The term “hacienda” is generally used in Mexico to refer to such holdings, but this 
usage is not universal. In tlie southern states of Chiapas and Tabasco, for example, tlie 
term jinca is more generally used, while “hacienda” refers to the land devoted to a 
specific crop. The point to be stressed here is that the term “hacienda” is being used to 
apply to tlic type of farm organization as well as to the size of holding— both factors are 
ins'olved. 
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ROOTS IN THE NEW WORLD AS WELL AS IN THE OLD 

The Spaniards were familiar with the feudalistic holdings in Spain, 
and when they arrived in aboriginal Mexico they found an environ- 
ment favorable to the establishment of a feudahstic type of economy. 
As we have seen, the Indians had become accustomed to paying trib- 
ute to tlieir rulers and to furnishmg free labor on the lands set aside 
for the use of tlie nobles and the priests. They had also become fa- 
mihar with the landed estates owned by especially privileged per- 
sons and tilled by serfs. In many instances, therefore, the Spaniards 
had merely to displace tlie local chieftains as tribute collectors or to 
use the chieftains as their agents. 

THE “eNCOMIENDA” 

The encomiendar not only served as a means of destroying the 
autonomy of the landliolding village but facilitated the fomiation of 
haciendas as well. It was not an entirely new device, since it had 
previously been used by Spain in the conquest of the Balearic and 
Canary Islands and in the reconquest of southern Spain from the 
Moors.^ It fitted neatly into the developments which had taken place 
among the aborigines, as described previously, and enabled the 
Spaniards to take the place of the conquered rulers with a minimum 
of disturbance to existing practices. 

The encomienda grants varied greatly in size; some of them con- 
tained numerous villages and thousands of Indians. To Cortes him- 
self was allotted a vast concession consisting of 22 towns, including 
23,000 vassals and a total population of about 115,000 inhabitants.^ 
The lands falling under his jurisdiction by means of this grant 
amounted to at least 25,000 square miles, located in the states of 
Morelos, Oaxaca, Puebla, Mexico, and Veracruz. This grant included 
some of the richest farming land in all Mexico.® The royal grant spec- 
ified that Cortes should have the vassals and the lands, including 
woods, pastures, and all water, both running and stagnant. Further- 
more, he was to have complete civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
the inhabitants.® All his possessions, including some that were ac- 

2. The encomienda is defined in the preceding chapter. Briefiy, it was an allotment 
in trust of one or more villages to a given individual and carried with it the right to col- 
lect tribute from the inhabitants and to exact certain personal services, such as labor 
in the fields and the household. It was used as a means of awarding conquerors for 
their exploits. 

3. G. M. McBride, The Land Systems of Mexico (New York, 1923), p. 43, 

4. Ibid., p. 47. 5. Ibid., pp. 45, 46. 6. Ibid., pp. 47, 48. 
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quired subsequent to the original grant, were converted into an en- 
tailed estate (mayorazgo ) in 1535, so that they would pass undivided 
to his heirs. By the beginning of the nineteenth century these posses- 
sions were stiU largely intact and were reported to include 15 villas, 
157 pueblos, 89 haciendas, 119 ranchos, 5 estancias, and a total popu- 
lation of 150,000 inhabitants.'^ To one of Cortes' lieutenants were 
given towns, villages, and lands, which together constituted an area 
of over 10,000 square miles in what is now the state of Guanajuato. 
To Pedro de Alvarado was given the fertile alluvial farming district 
and town of Xochimilco, which contained at the time about 30,000 
Indians. The conquistadors who had acquired less fame were given 
smaller concessions. Many had to be content with but a few villages. 
Some received only one, and in a few cases a single town was divided 
between two conquistadors. 

The encomiendas were confined for the most part to the more 
densely inhabited areas, since their chief value was to be found in 
the tribute to be collected and the labor that could be exacted from 
the Indians. The total number of villages granted in encomiendas or 
the exact amount of land involved is unknown, but McBride is of the 
opinion that a large proportion of the inhabited region of Mexico 
was held in encomienda before the end of the first half-century.® He 
also presents data indicating that, by the year 1572, at least 507 en- 
comiendas had been granted to private individuals and that these 
yielded an annual tribute amounting to 400,000 pesos.® To these en- 
comiendas, more than to any other single factor, may be attributed 
the origin of the hacienda. It was not originally intended that these 
grants should become permanent, but theh duration was extended 
from time to time and the encomenderos gradually came to regard 
the land as their personal property and the inhabitants as their serfs. 
Many had taken advantage of the composiciones and other measures 
to secure confirmation of titles to their holdings, so that when the 
encomienda was finally abolished legally in 1720 it had already been 
largely transformed into the hacienda. 

peonIas and CABALLEWAS 

Not all the conquistadors were given encomiendas. To some were 
given small outright grants of land, with no jurisdiction whatsoever 
over Indians. These grants were usually of two kinds: (1 ) the peonia, 
consisting of about 100-200 acres and including various types of 
lands considered necessary for the support of a single family; (2) 

7. Ibid., p. 48. 8. Ibid., p. 45. 9. Ibid., p. 53. 
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tlie cabaUer'ia, which was to consist of an area equal to five times 
diat of tlie peonia. While tliese allotments were small in area, they 
frequently served as a nucleus around which to accumulate larger 
holdings. Many took advantage of tlie opportunity of doing this 
tlirough tlie process of gradual annexation of adjoining lands and 
subsequent confirmation of titles. Information which would show the 
total land accumulations through tliese two types of grants is un- 
available, but they are believed to be the source of a great many 
haciendas. 

ENTAILED ESTATES 

Aiiotlier factor tending to perpetuate the large holding was the 
tendency for persons to seek titles of nobility, with which would go 
a mayorazgo. The mayorazgo must then remain undivided. How this 
tended to work out can best be described in the words of McBride: 

No sooner would a colonist acquire a fortune, whether from trade, mining, the 
tribute of Indian villages, or the product of his farms, than he would seek a title 
of nobility and with his title would go the estate, which must then remain un- 
divided. Distinguished services to the crown were also rewarded by the bestowal 
of a title accompanied by the creation of a mayorazgo, and often with a large 
grant of land or of tribute villages. It was this custom of forming mayorazgos, a 
custom which prevailed xmtil the era of independence, that was largely respon- 
sible for the preservation of large estates in Mexico. Aggregation was constantly 
going on; division of property was almost impossible.^® 

ECCLESIASTICAL PROPERTIES 

One of the most important sources of the hacienda is to be found 
in the accumulation of vast landed estates in the hands of the church. 
The Spaniards were familiar with the church as a landholding insti- 
tution in Spain, and measures were taken which were intended to 
prevent a similar occurrence in New Spain.^^ A royal decree was 
issued in 1585 which forbade recipients of lands to sell them to 
church, monastery, or ecclesiastical persons under penalty of having 
them confiscated and given to others. It was specifically stated that 
not even a site for a monastery or other religious institution could be 
obtained without special permit from the king or viceroy.^^ Yet these 
and other measm-es proved to be of little avail in preventing or cur- 
tailing the rapid accumulation of property by the clergy. These accu- 

10. Ibid., p. 59. Reprinted by permission of the American Geographical Society. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Manuel Fabila (ed. ), Cinco siglos de legislacidn agraria en Mdxico (1493— 
1940), I (Mexico City, 1941), 14. 

1 3. McBride, op. cit., p. 59. 
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mulations were facilitated by the tremendous political and secular 
power which the clergy rapidly acquired. An indication of the politi- 
cal influence which they achieved may be seen from the fact that, of 
sixty viceroys appointed in Mexico, eleven were bishops or arch- 
bishops.^^ Furthermore, the clergy enjoyed the advantage of immu- 
nity conferred on them by the fuero. Through this measure they 
could claim the right to be tried only by ecclesiastical judges and 
could claim exemption from taxation.^® These special concessions 
placed them in an advantageous position and opened up opportu- 
nities for exploitation which were limited only by their individual 
morality. Their opportunities for accumulating property are de- 
scribed by Phipps as follows: 

The clergy was an economically privileged class from the beginning. The 
members of it received large grants of land from the crown. Many monasteries, 
cathedrals and individual prelates were given encomiendas— which had more or 
less the same history as those conferred upon laymen. For the erection of 
churches, monasteries and residences the royal treasury furnished half the money, 
the encomenderos or the Spanish population in general furnished the otlier half, 
and Indians did the work without remuneration. Ecclesiastical capital was free 
from taxation— legally in the early days, virtually always. The clergy were entitled 
to collect tithes and first fruits of all agricultural products, to receive fees, dow- 
ries, gifts, bequests, alms, and perpetual trust funds. From the outset they had 
an economic advantage over even the richest encomenderos, who had to build 
their own houses and provide their own working capital, and had not the sources 
of income that the clergy had. So, with the immense prestige of the Church be- 
hind them, it is not surprising that the clergy dominated the colonial era econom- 
ically and politically. Nor is it strange that, as the years went on, the early mis- 
sionary ferver tended to give place to complacent well-being and easy acceptance 
of priority thrust upon them; that adventurers were to be found in the ranks of 
the clergy as in all walks of life; that this easy means of acquiring an honorable 
position and a comfortable livelihood attracted such large numbers that in 1644 
the tovm council of Mexico City implored Philip IV to send no more monks, as 
more than six thousand were without employment, living on the fat of the land.^® 

Some of the more important sources for acquiring property on the 
part of the chmch may be briefly entimerated as follows: 

1. Gf/fs.— The practice of bestowing property on the chmrch was 
begun by Cortes, who in his will left a large legacy for this purpose. 
This practice was followed by others, and gifts came to be an impor- 
tant means of acquiring property. Alvaro de Lorenzana, for example, 
at his death on November 23, 1651, ‘left to the Church 800,000 pesos 

14. Helen Phipps, Some Aspects of the Agrarian Question in Mexico: A Historical 
Study (Austin, Tex., 1925), p. 61. 

15. Ibid., p. 62. 16. Ibid., pp. 45, 46. 
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in cash, several houses, with furniture and orchards, 20,000 pesos for 
masses for the repose of his soul, 20,000 to the Convent of La Merced, 
a small legacy to each nun in the capital, and some special gifts to 
the Jesuits.”^' 

2. Fees for ecclesiastical ceremonies.— Considerable revenue was 
derived from parochial fees for baptisms, marriages, funerals, con- 
fessions, and masses. The law permitted tire clergy to charge three 
times as much for tliese services as was customary in Seville, and yet 
occasionally it was found necessary to rebuke the priests for their 
avarice and to urge them to observe the restrictions of the law.^® 

3. Tithes and alms.— The tithe constituted one of the principal 
sources of revenue for the church and was levied on the gross pro- 
duct of all agriculture and livestock and on incidental earnings. It in- 
cluded one-tenth of the products, and it was required that these be 
separated and delivered to the collectors daily. The collection was 
organized on a regular business-like basis and had the support of the 
civil authorities. The job was sometimes sold at public auction or 
farmed out in units of 25,000—100,000 pesos.^® It is estimated that 
toward the end of the colonial period tlie average annual yield from 
tithes amounted to over 2,400,000 pesos. In addition to the vast 
sums collected as tithes, alms were regularly collected, and these 
amounted to an annual income of considerable importance. It is said 
that the Convent of San Francisco in Mexico City had an annual in- 
come of 100,000 pesos from alms alone. 

4. Commerce.— Since many of the tithes and ahns were collected 
in kind, there gradually developed commercial enterprises owned 
and operated by the clergy in the form of stores and markets in which 
the collected products were sold. Since such products were secured 
practically without cost, it was easily possible to smother competi- 
tion and to do a lucrative business. These commercial enterprises 
soon extended to mines, fisheries, and other fields of endeavor— even 
to the slave trade^®— and resulted in an important source of income 
for the church.^^ 

5. Indian labor.— The clergy did not hesitate to use free Indian 
labor for their private enterprises whenever this seemed feasible. 
The government had agreed that, whenever church buildings were 
in need of repair or reconstruction, the Indians of the parish would 
be exempt from tribute in order to perform the labor for the neces- 
sary repairs. There is evidence that the clergy frequently took ad- 

17. Ibid., p. 49. 19. Ibid., p. 49. 21. Ibid., p. 56. 

18. Ibid., p. 51. 20. Ibid., p. 46. 



vantage of this concession and used Indians for their own work on a 
comparatively large scale. Concerning the widespread use of Indians 
by the church, a viceroy wrote to Philip III in 1607 as follows; “Each 
village employs more Indians in the service of the convent than in 
all departments of government, and twenty Indians do not contrib- 
ute as much to Your Majesty as does one to the ministry of the doc- 
trine.”^^ 

A large share of the funds derived by the clergy from the above- 
mentioned sources was invested in real estate and in mortgages. This 
practice gradually resulted in setting the church up as a great land- 
lord and banker, bringing under its control a large proportion of the 
lands in the entire country. When Charles IV issued a decree in 1804 
that the funds which the clergy of New Spain had out on interest 
should be called into the royal treasury, the Bishop of Michoacan 
protested that this would involve the sum of 44,500,000 pesos and 
would result in the ruination of agriculture if such a sum were sud- 
denly withdrawn.^® Complete and accurate information concerning 
the landholdings of the church is unavailable, but what appear to be 
the most reliable estimates were summarized by Phipps as follows: 

It is impossible to do more than guess at the amount of real property owned by 
the Church at the end of the colonial period. In 1796, according to a reliable and 
official source, the income of the clergy from rented property in the capital city 
alone was $1,060,995 out of a total of $1,911,201. This income, capitalized at 
five per cent would give a property valuation of $21,219,893. The Carmelites 
had haciendas extending from the City of Mexico to Tampico, a distance of 120 
leagues. Four-fifths of the real estate in the diocese of Puebla, where the Church 
was exceedingly strong, is said to have belonged to commimities of monks and 
nuns, cathedral chapters, corporations and hospitals. One writer estimates the in- 
come of the clergy in 1800 at $13,000,000 which, capitalized at five per cent, 
would give $260,000,000 as the valuation of productive property, Lucas Alaman, 
a decided partisan of the clergy in their later struggles with the republican gov- 
ernment, estimated that not less than half the real property and capital of the 
country belonged to the Church at the end of the colonial era. Most of the re- 
mainder was controlled by the clergy through mortgages. The Church was the 
landlord, the banker, and the trustee of the period,^* 

The tremendous concentration of land in the hands of the church 
gave rise to numerous attempts to curtail the accumulation of eccle- 
siastical holdings and to decentralize them in the hands of individual 
proprietors. The first successful attempt of any importance was in 
the expulsion of tlie Jesuits in 1767 and the confiscation of their hold- 
ings, Despite a great deal of religious opposition and political cor- 

22. Ibid., p. 53, 23. Ibid., p. 58. 24. Ibid., pp. 59, 60. 
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iTiption, tliis movement resulted in the sale to private individuals of 
at least 125 haciendas ovmed by tlie Jesuits, many of which were 
among tlie most productive in the country.”’'"’ 

The War of Independence ( 1810-21 ) started as a social revolution 
to secure lands for the landless but ended as a pohtical revolution, 
with independence from Spain as tlie major accomplishment. Agus- 
tin de Iturbide emerged as emperor of Mexico, and the church ap- 
peared to have stronger power tlian ever, claiming to be virtually in- 
dependent of civil authority.”® 

Several attempts were made between 1821 and 1856 to break up 
the holdings of tiie church, but these were not successful enough to 
affect greatly its wealth and power. The first reform that seriously 
affected ecclesiastical property on a nation-wide scope was the law 
of Desamortizacion passed in 1856 and mentioned in the previous 
chapter. As we have seen, this law prohibited religious corporations 
from holding property except that used directly for rehgious pur- 
poses, such as church buildings, convents, episcopal residences, col- 
leges, hospitals, and orphan homes. The measure provided that all 
other real estate owned by the church should be sold in severalty to 
the persons to whom it was rented or leased at a price corresponding 
to tlie sum which, at 6 per cent interest, would yield an annual in- 
come equal to the amount being paid as rent; properties not so leased 
or rented should be sold at auction in the presence of governmental 
authorities. The law forbade any subsequent sale of these holdings 
to any rehgious corporation.^"^ The essence of this law was incorpo- 
rated into die Constitution of 1857. The enforcement of the measure 
aroused strong protest and resulted in a three years’ war, in which 
the conservatives, consisting largely of the large landowners and the 
clerical supporters, were arrayed against the liberals, the latter under 
the leadership of Benito Juarez. In the midst of this war, Juarez is- 
sued an executive decree nationahzing all ecclesiastical property 
without any provision for indemnification. The decree was issued as 
a military expedient, and enforcement was carried out in a more or 
less haphazard manner, in the midst of civil strife and frequendy by 
mihtary leaders in need of funds for their campaigns. Much of the 
property was taken without any formal legal proceedings and sold 
at a fraction of its value. It is estimated by some writers that the Re- 
form Laws resulted in reducing to private ownership about $100,- 
000,000 worth of ecclesiastical real estate and that at least 40,000 

25. Ibid., p. 64. 

26. Ibid., p. 66. 


27. McBride, op. cit., p. 69. 
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properties changed hands Undoubtedly, the number of landowners 
was increased by many thousands, but it is unlikely that any appre- 
ciable dent was made in the hacienda system, since the large major- 
ity of the confiscated estates probably passed unbroken from the 
church into the hands of private individuals. 

POLICIES OF LAND MONOPOLY UNDER THE dIaZ REGIME 

Although land monopoly may have received a few staggering 
blows as a result of the Reform Laws, it quickly recovered under the 
regime of Porfirio Diaz. Foreign capital was encouraged, mines were 
opened up, railroads were constructed, and land became potentially 
valuable for speculative purposes. There were large areas in the north 
and in the coastal regions where population was sparse and where 
land had not been legally appropriated. There also remained vast ex- 
tensions in all parts of the country which, even though occupied for 
generations, had not been properly deeded to the occupants by the 
government. These lands all technically belonged to the nation, and, 
under the leadership of Diaz, measures were enacted which encour- 
aged land-grabbing schemes of colossal proportions. The law of 1883 
authorized the president to contract with surveying companies to lo- 
cate and measure the baldios, giving to the companies, as compensa- 
tion for their efforts, one-third of all the lands they surveyed. It was 
stipulated that the lands which they acquired as their share could not 
be sold in blocks of more than 2,500 hectares to any one person and 
that the purchaser was required to settle on the land. During the suc- 
ceeding ten-year period these companies surveyed about 50,000,000 
hectares, their share amounting to nearly 17,000,000 hectares. The 
still more radical measure, which removed all restrictions whatsoever 
on the sale of the lands, was enacted in 1894, making it possible to 
dispose of tracts without limitations as to size and with no require- 
ment as to settlement. Furthermore, the new law revoked any penal- 
ties for infringements of the previous law; thus the gates were 
thrown wide open for land speculation on a huge scale. Not only were 
speculators able to get possession of the vacant lands, but a special 
provision of tire law made it possible for them to denounce and file 
claim on lands that had been occupied for generations but whose 
titles were defective in one way or another. As we have seen (chap, 
iv), this worked greatly to the disadvantage of the landholding vil- 
lage and of the small owners who lived in isolated areas and did not 
understand die nature of the law or its importance. Orozco, referring 
2.S. Eyler N. Simpson, The Epdo: Mexico's Way Out (Chapel Hill, 1937), p. 24. 
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to the results of tlie work carried out by survey companies, says that 
the large landholders succeeded in confirming and even extending 
their o\mi ^’ast domains; llial tlie government received claim to a 
small anioimt of land in proportion to the expense involved; and that 
small propert)’ holders and the Indian village communities became 
victims of law)'crs, who, under pretense of legal technicalities, suc- 
ceeded in depri\'ing them of tlieir lands tliat were already inadequate 
to provide the necessary food for their families."® 

ORGANIZATION OF THE HACIENDA 

Any diN’iding line between tlie hacienda and the smaller rural 
properly often referred to as tlie “rancho” must, of necessity, be arbi- 
trarily determined, since tlie one gradually merges into tlie other. 
Popular usage often makes the distinction on tlie basis of the size of 
holding and classifies as haciendas all holdings of more than 1,000 
hectares and as ranchos tliose containing 1,000 hectares or less,®® This 
distinction seems adequate for certain purposes, although it should 
be recognized tliat many holdings consisting of less than 1,000 hec- 
tares had generally been recognized as haciendas, especially in the 
more fertile areas of commercialized agriculture, and that many 
holdings with more than 1,000 hectares, especially in the semiarid 
nordieni plains, had generally been considered ranchos. Obviously, 
the organization of tlie hacienda varied according to its size and ac- 
cording to other factors, such as topography and climatic conditions 
of tlie region, distance from communication hnes, and accessibility of 
Indian villages as a source of labor supply. The hacienda was more a 
matter of organization than of number of hectares and tended to con- 
form to a definitely recognized pattern. This pattern of organization 
included tlie following factors: 

I. ECONOMIC SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

Each hacienda aspired to be self-sustaining. In order to accomphsh 
this, its size and physical arrangement were usually such that it en- 
compassed a ^vide variety of natural resources including tillable farm 
land, grazing lands, forest and woodlands and one or more streams 
controlled from the source.®^ The tillable valley lands formed the nu- 
cleus of the hacienda, and on them could be grown the com which 
served as the basic food— in some cases almost the only food— of the 

29, Wistano Luis Orozco, Legislacion y jurisprudencia sohre terrenos haJdtos ( Mex- 
ico City, 1895), H, 800, 801. 

30. McBride, op. cit., p. 82. 


31. Ibid.,p. 27. 
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majority of the inhabitants. The economy of the hacienda also re- 
quired forest products for fuel and for construction purposes, since, 
as a rule, all the equipment, including farm implements, was con- 
structed and repaired at the hacienda. The streams not only fur- 
nished the water for both man and beast but also provided a source 
from which some of the more favorably situated lands might be irri- 
gated. The pasture lands provided feed for cattle, horses, mules, and 
other livestock. Frequently, the larger haciendas were divided into 
several subunits, each with a mayordomo and a full complement of 
workers. 


n. THE HACIENDA, A COMPLETE SETTLEMENT 

The resident population seldom fell below a himdred inhabitants 
and occasionally reached as many as several thousand. The hacienda 
sometimes constituted a unit of local government and was incorpo- 
rated as a municipio. It usually contained the essential supply of serv- 
ices characteristic of an independent community— a store, a church, 
a post office, a burying-ground, a jail, and occasionally a school. The 
houses and farm buildings, including granaries, sheds, and corrals, 
were all constructed of local materials by local personnel, and work- 
shops were maintained for the making of tools, implements, and other 
essentials. 

ni. THE ADMINISTRATION 

The owner was referred to as the “hacendado.” He may have 
acquired his property through inheritance, through marriage, through 
purchase, or through political manipulations at a fraction of its value. 
He was interested in the property not so much as an efficient econom- 
ic enterprise as for the social prestige it would give him and his fam- 
ily and the security it might offer. As McBride says: 

The elements which make this appeal are sufficiently obvious: pride of pro- 
prietorship, a minimum of toil, the leisurely oversight of an estate, and unlimited 
opportunity for the exercise of authority over humble servitors. Furthermore, the 
life of the hacendado offers ample occasion for the display of fine horses, expen- 
sive trappings, and picturesque accouterments; while the rounds of supervision 
call for periods of life in the open and provide the subtle attraction of occasional 
personal hardships and dangers. Herein lies the real value of a Mexican hacienda 
to its owner .32 

The hacendados have been predominantly of European descent, 
and, since they have usually constituted the highest social stratum of 
Mexican society, they have tended to intermarry or to affiliate with 

32. Ibid., p. 40. Reprinted by permission of the American Geographical Society. 
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the wealthy foreigners who entered the country.®® The hacendado 
was essentially an absentee landlord, for he and his family usually 
spent a great proportion of their time either in foreign countries or in 
their home in Mexico City. Only a few months or weeks during the 
year were spent at the hacienda. While there, they lived in the large 
casa de hacienda. The principal building on the estate, which was 
usually constructed of stone or adobe, was roofed with red tiles and 
had large iron bars at the windows for protection. The granaries, 
workshops, and barns were located near by. Elaborate flower gar- 
dens, fruit trees, and shrubs often found their places in patios or in 
accessible plots. Frequently, the buildings and grounds were inclosed 
by a high adobe or stone wall, which separated them from the huts of 
the peons on the outside. The main buildings of the hacienda were de- 
signed not only for the ordinary uses but also for protection from 
armed bandits, as well as from possible uprisings on the part of the 
local resident population. 

The occasional visits of the hacendado and his family to the haci- 
enda, usually during the harvest or the planting season, were accom- 
panied by a certain display of paternalism toward the resident popu- 
lation. A few small trinkets for the children of the peons were brought 
along, a few coins were distributed here and there, a local fiesta was 
arranged, and the hacendado was regarded more as a distinguished 
visitor than as an active participant in the enterprise. The supervision 
and management were left in the hands of an administrator, under 
whose direction there were several foremen or bosses, known as may- 
ordomos. In cases in which the hacienda was divided into subunits, a 
mayordomo was placed m charge of each unit and was responsible to 
the administrator.®^ There was usually a mayordomo in charge of 
each major crop also. The administrator had almost imlimited author- 
ity over the hacienda community. He might ride about from one field 
to another on a spirited horse, with a pistol at his belt and a whip in 
his hand.®® He did not hesitate to make use of the whipping post and 
the saber whenever the indolent peon seemed to need such discipli- 
nary measures;®® and if one of the peons should suddenly become too 
obstreperous, requiring him to make use of his pistol, the administra- 
tor could rest assured that the local authorities would readily under- 

33. Ibid., p. 28. 

34. Frank Tannenbaum, The Mexican Agrarian Revolution (New York, 1929), p. 
106. 

35. Frank Tannenbaum, Peace by Revolution (New York, 1933), p. 188. 

36. Orozco, op. cit., II, 1095. 
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stand tlie necessity for liis having to take, occasionally, such extreme 
measures in the interest of "self-defense.” The hacendado had little 
knowledge concerning the ordinary routine of actmties or the variety 
or frequency of tlie disciplinaiy measures imposed by tlie adminis- 
trator. His main interest was in receiving tlie “customary” income 
from the property, and he left the details of management to his ad- 
ministrator. In addition to tlie administrator and one or more mayor- 
domos, the hacienda usually had several work foremen, a few clerks, 
and a storekeeper; and on tlie larger haciendas it was possible to sup- 
port a priest, a local police force, and possibly a schoolteacher.'^' 

rv. TOE EABOIUN’C FOHCE 

The peons constituted the principal laboring force and were of two 
general types: (a) tlie resident peon {pc6n acasillado) and (h) tlie 
nonresident peon (peon alqtdlodo). The resident peon formed tlie 
nucleus of tlie working force and was practically bound to tlie soil 
tlirough a system of advanced pa}iiients, wliidi, because of tlie low 
rate of remuneration, he was never able to repay. He and his family 
lived on die hacienda, and he was assured of permanent, regular em- 
ploiTiient, although at a lower rate of pay dian diat received by die 
nonresident peon, who was employed seasonally during planting and 

37. Tanncnbavim, The Mexican Agrarian Rccohiiion, pp. 110, 111. Tannenbaum lists 
tbc types of personnel on the average hacienda as follows; 

An administrator 

One or more matjordovios (superintendents for ranchos) 

Clerks (cscribtcntcs) 

Priest (in the large haciendas) 

Tcadier (only rarely) 

Foremen (in charge of different sections, such ns cattle, special crops) 

Cattle herders {caporaJ andcoqueros) 

Heads of labor gangs {capitancs) 

Resident indentured workers (acasillados. acomodados) 

Resident crop-sliarers who were also workers 

Resident renters who were also workers 

Renters who had crop-sharers or subrenters under them 

Nonresident (temporar)’) renters 

Nonresident (temporar)’) crop-sharers 

Orngs of unrkers hired for the agricultural season {citadrillas) 

Workers hired by tlie montli 
Workers hired and paid by tlie week 
Workers liircd by the task si-stem 

Workers hired and paid by tlie day. In addition, the hadenda might have a police 
force of its own, a magistrate and a prison, spedal mule drivers (cmcros), slieep 
and swine herders {pasiorcs, marancros), smith, carpenters, and spedalists of 
\-arious kinds. 

Listed with permission of Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. 
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hax\'estmg tiines or at other rush periods. His wages usually amount- 
ed to about 25 centavos per day, plus a few perquisites^^ as fo]Io\ys; 

a ) He was given the right to live permanently on the property of 
the landlord without pa}ing renL 

b) He was given the right to regular permanent emphjrn&rjt 

c) In some cases he was given permission to till a small plot of 
ground, seldom more than half an acre in size, on which he could 
plant a little com for his household use. This was considered a special 
pri%iiege resented for the more trusted peons who had proved them- 
selves worthy of special concession.'" 

d) Each family was usually aJiGwed about half a cuarttUa ( 15.b7 
hters or 12.59 U.S. dr}* quarts) of com per weeh.'' In some cases this 
was an outright grant and fn cdisrs It was an allowance at a reduced 
price. On haciendas where maguey was grown, a small amount of 
pulque was sometimes ahottsc to p=^'- 

e) On some haciendas a school 
could send those of their c o o o: 


T 
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hand; with his left, that is, through the Hernia clc rntja, the haccndnclo collects (lie 
supplcmcntarj’ salarj' which he paid the laborer; all that the peon gained when 
he received com, pultjuc, and living quarters, he returns over the counter of the 
ticiula tie renja. And he must return it perhirce, since the system of perpetual, con- 
stant indebtedness, prevalent among all our social classes and even among our- 
selves, is the economic death of our poorer classes, 'flic most ciiaracteristic in- 
stance of this system is the tienda dc royn, where the laborer receives every day 
on credit what he needs for his subsistence, this advance being deducted from his 
pay on Sunday, He usually rcc-civcs only a few cents in cash at the end of the 
week; the rest is merely a question of accounting.'*- 

g ) A final source of supplementary income to the peon consisted of 
small amounts of ready cash, distributed to Itirn two or tlircc times a 
year on national holidays. The hacendado usually made these loans 
without any idea of rcco^’ering them, but tlicy were always charged 
against the peon’s account and served tlic purpose of keeping liim 
perpetually in debt so that he could not leave. Again we draw upon 
Cabrera for a description of the impact of this system on the lives and 
fortunes of the peons; 

The resident peon cams, for instant'C, 120 pesos annually, but cacli year con- 
tracts an indebtedness of about 30 pesos more. Those 30 pesos, which fall drop 
by drop on the books of the hacienda, forge the cliain witli which you arc famil- 
iar. Even in the days to which I have referred, I have personally witnessed the 
inability and unssillingncss of die unfortunate peons to break away from this 
chain; although they were certain that no one would see them, and that they 
could mn away with or wdiout their families, they would not do so. The peon in 
debt remains on die hacienda, not so much due to fear or force, as through a 
sort of fascination produced on him by his indebtedness; he regards it as his 
chain, as his mark of slavery, as his shaddes. The peon never knows with certain- 
ty the amount of the indebtedness w’hicli appears on the books of the hadenda, 
and w'hich sometimes readies the tremendous sum of 400 or 500 pesos. This 
apparently humanitarian and Christian indebtedness, without interest, suffers no 
other change in the books than its dhision upon the death of the peon into three 
or four parts which are transferred to his young sons already working on the 
hadenda.'*^ 

The nonresident peons usually lived in tlie near-by \dllages and 
pueblos and were available for work during rush seasons. They were 
formerly members of landholding villages who supplemented tlieir 
income by working in the haciendas in the vicinity when needed and 
when their time was not taken up in the work of their o%vn milpas 
(“cornfields”). As their lands were gradually taken over and ab- 
sorbed into the hacienda, however, many of the \dllages \vere left 
with nothing but their fundo legal (“towm site”), and their inhabit- 

42. Ibid., p. 232. 
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anls became almost entirely dependent upon what they eould earn as 
day laborers. Some were fortunate enough to be able to hold onto a 
small piece of land on which to grow a little corn witli which to sup- 
plement their wages. No data are available tliat would indicate the 
proportion of nonresident peons who were completely landless or the 
proportion which still held either a small parcel of their own or a 
share in the village lands. Simpson suggests that by 1910 the greater 
proportion, even among these nonresident workers, were landless. 

V. run .snAnccnoppF.ns 

The hacienda frequently cultivated only the best lands, the irri- 
gated, the humid, or the most favorably situated, and let the rest of 
the tillable land out to sharecroppers.^'' Practices in tliis regard varied 
greatly from one hacienda to another, both as to the amount of land 
rented and as to the renting arrangements. On some of the larger ha- 
ciendas, the croppers and renters, together witli their families, made 
up a substantial proportion of the local population. It is reported tliat 
on the Hacienda La Gavia in the state of Mexico, which included an 
area of 120,000 hectares, there were 2,000 croppers and renters. 
These were distributed among seven ranchos or subunits.'*® 

Sharecropping arrangements varied widely. In some cases tlie haci- 
enda furnished the land, tools, and farm animals and permitted the 
cropper to obtain subsistence on credit at tlie local store. The latter, 
in turn, would provide all the labor and deliver half tlie crop to the 
hacendado, adding enough more of his ovm share to pay for the sub- 
sistence advanced. Other arrangements provided that tlie cropper 
furnish all but tlie land and tlie seed. Since tlie cropper was usually 
placed on the poorer lands, since his advances usually came from the 
tienda de raija, possibly at a substantial markup, and since the hacen- 
dado did the bookkeeping, seldom was there anything left of the 
cropper’s share after his debts were paid. He often began and ended 
the crop season in the red. 

VI. UNHEMUNERATED LABOR 

The internal economy of tlie hacienda was organized in such a 
manner that tlie hacendado could require a great deal of unremuner- 
ated labor from tlie resident inhabitants. This was accomplished 


44. For a discussion of data on this point, see Simpson, op. cit., p. 36, n. 24. 

45. Tannenbaum, The Mexican Agrarian Revolution, pp. 21, 22. 

46. Ibid., p. 122. 
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through a system known as faenas ("chores”). Inasmuch as the resi- 
dent peons and the sharecroppers lived on the property, it was usual- 
ly understood, in return for this privilege, that the administrator could 
call upon them or upon the members of their families to help with 
chores of one kind or another. Men, women, and children could be 
called upon to perform small tasks. The men might be required to 
feed and care for the livestock, while the women might assist with the 
cooking, cleaning, washing, or any other work necessary at the casa 
de hacienda.*'^ A skilful administrator could usually manage to plan 
the activities so as to accomplish a great deal of work through the 
faenas without having to pay wages for it. He could also require 
sharecroppers and renters to work on the hacienda at various times in 
return for the privilege of pasturing their Hvestock. In some instances 
such labor was also obtained by requiring croppers and renters to 
work a specified number of days per year for each hectare of land 
they rented.^® 


Vn. METHODS OF REMUNERATION 

Even when wages were paid, they were seldom paid in cash. In 
many instances they were merely credited to reduce slightly the debt 
of the individual as recorded on the books of the tienda de raya. In 
cases where there were no debts, payment for wages would usually 
be given in the form of credit at the store or in coupons that had value 
only as exchange for merchandise at the store. The tienda de raya was 
frequently the only mercantile establishment available or allowed in 
the vicinity of the hacienda, and, as noted previously, efiicient ad- 
ministration tended to assume that such money as was paid out for 
labor on the hacienda should return to it through the tienda de raya^^ 
Obviously, the temptations and possibilities for exploitation of the 
workers under such a system were enormous. 

From the foregoing discussion we may conclude that the hacienda 
system prior to 1910 was based on land monopoly, special privileges, 
and exploitation of the masses of the mral population. So effective 
was the monopoly exercised by the large landowners that they were 
able to keep agricultural wages comparatively stable for more than 
fifty years at the same time that the cost of living was steadily rising. 
This could mean only increasing misery and degradation for a large 


47. Ibid., p. 113. 

48. Ibid., pp. 113, 114. 


49. Ibid.,-p. 118. 
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proportion of tlie niral population which made up the landless mass- 
es. Data concerning the relation of wages to the cost of living are 
presented by Simpson: 

AgriciiUural inonclar)’ wages in Mexico remained practically stationary from 
1792 to 1908, a period of [116] years. In 1792 the average daily wage for agricul- 
tural labor varied between 25 and 30 centavos; in 1891 the average minimum 
daily wage wa.s 23. .5 centavos, the average maximum 50 centavos and the aver- 
age of all wages w.is 36 centavos; in 1908, the figures were approximately the 
s.iine. But while wages remained the same, or showed only a slight tendency to 
increase, prices in pesos of the principal articles of food consumption between 
the years 1792 and 1908 increased as follows: 



1792 

1891 

1908 

Com per Iicclolilcr 

1.75 

2.50 

4.89 

Rice per 100 kilos 

. 7.60 

12.87 

13.32 

Flour per 100 kilos 

2.71 

10.87 

21.89 

Wbc.al per 100 kilos 

1.80 

5.09 

10.17 

Be.ans per 100 kilos 

1.63 

6.61 

10.89 

Chile per 100 kilos 

26.08 

27.13 

57.94 


In other words, with wages fixed, the price of com rose in the period in quesbon 
by approximately 179 per cent, rice 75 per cent, flour 711 per cent, wheat 465 
per cent, beans 565 per cent, and chile 123 per cent.''® 

Tlic data presented in this and tlie preceding cliapter seem to indi- 
cate that tlie landholding village and the hacienda system could not 
live together, side by side. There was constant conflict between them, 
with the hacienda emerging from every struggle stronger and might- 
ier than before and the village correspondingly weaker. By 1910 the 
great majority of Mexico’s rural population was landless; the planta- 
tion owners had gained one of the greatest monopolies over tlie rural 
resources and even over the lives of tlie rural inhabitants that have 
ever been recorded in the history of any country. How could this 
stranglehold be broken? Protests were of no avail; legislation had re- 
peatedly been twisted in its application to serve the interests of the 
exploiters; previous uprisings had ended by leaving the hacendados 
more deeply intrenched than before. 

In 1910 a conflagration broke out in the form of a revolution which 
swept over the land, penetrating every nook and comer and refusing 
to subside for ten long years. The results of tliis revolution will receive 
extended treatment in succeeding chapters. 

50. Op. cit., pp. 37, 38. Reprinted from The Ejido: Mexico’s Way Out by Eyler N. 
Simpson by permission of the University of North Carolina Press. Copyright, 1937, by 
the University of North Carolina Press. 
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Agrarian Aspects of the Revolution 


T he Revolution which began in 1910 is generally referred to by 
Mexicans as the “Revolution” to distinguish it from all minor re- 
bellions and coup d’dtats which have occurred at various times and 
places throughout Mexico’s history. In its incipient stages it was not 
an agrarian uprising, altliough tlie agrarian problem gradually 
emerged as tlie central tlieme during tlie latter phases. The actual 
“causes” of tlie Revolution are, of course, very complex. They involve 
the whole chain of events leading to the monopolistic control over 
the resources of tlie country as well as over the lives of tlie people 
tliemselves. Silva H4rzog, in a recent book, attributes the cause to four 
hungers of tlie people— hunger for freedom, hunger for land, hunger 
for bread, and hunger for justice.* 

Early in 1910 the landless masses were in no position to rebel. They 
had no leaders, no financial support, and no way of communicating 
witli one anotlier except by direct personal contact within the con- 
fines of a single hacienda under the watchful eye of the administrator. 
There were signs of restlessness here and tliere. The masses were be- 
coming increasingly conscious of their degraded condition and were 
beginning to hear of the possibilities of a different life through reports 
reaching them from outside their own communities. Workers return- 
ing from the United States brought stories of better living conditions 
enjoyed by the rural population in that country; news spread slowly, 
by word of mouth, of higher wages paid in Mexico on the raihoads, 
in the industries, and in the mines.^ The gradual seeping-through of 
such information to the agricultural workers, whose wages had re- 
mained stable for many years notwithstanding rising prices, led to 
discontentment that was waiting to be harnessed into organized re- 

1. Jesus Silva Herzog, Un Ensayo sobre la revolucidn mexlcana (Mexico City, 
1946), p. 21. 

2. Eyler N. Simpson, The Ejido: Mexico's Way Out (Chapel Hill, 1937), pp. 44, 
45. 
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volt; but, as long as there were no leaders to interpret these problems 
and to organize tlie discontented elements into a force which could 
make its influence felt, nothing happened. 

The leadership for the Revolution actually came from a wealthy 
hacendado by the name of Francisco I. Madero from the state of 
Coahuila. The motivating factor which led him to rebel was the issue 
of tlie presidential succession of 1910. Most authorities on Mexico 
ascribe the birth of the Revolution to an article written by an Ameri- 
can joumahst, James Creelman, and pubhshed in Pearsons Magazine 
of March, 1908. This article was based on an interview with President 
Diaz and quoted him as saying tliat Mexico was now ready for a 
democratic form of government; that he would not be a candidate to 
succeed himself at the expiration of his term in 1910; that he would 
welcome the organization of an opposition party which would put for- 
ward a candidate for president; and that he would gladly surrender 
tlie presidency to any candidate legally elected.® 

These statements were not denied by Diaz, and they received wide 
circulation. Even though they were difficult for Mexicans to believe, 
the absence of denial made the statements appear real, and pohtical 
agitation set in. Madero wrote a book entitled The Presidential Suc- 
cession of 1910. This mildly attacked the Diaz regime and called for 
new blood in government positions. It was also widely circulated and 
probably prepared the way for rebeUion in case Diaz should change 
his mind and should seek re-election. Several political parties were 
organized, including the Anti-Re-electionist party which, in 1909, 
nominated Madero for president and Dr. Francisco Vasquez Gomez 
for vice-president. Madero began to carry on an effective election 
campaign; but Diaz had him thrown into prison in the city of San 
Luis Potosi because of alleged personal attacks. Apparently, Diaz had 
changed his mind in the meantime and had decided, in the “interests 
of his country,” that he would again succeed himself, even though he 
was now eighty years old and had ruled Mexico for about thirty years. 

When the date for the election arrived in October, 1910, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies declared Diaz elected president and CorraP vice- 
president for another six-year term. Madero escaped and fled to the 
United States. From San Antonio, Texas, he denounced the re-elec- 
tion of Diaz and assumed the title of “provisional president.” He also 

3. Herbert I. Priestley, The Mexican Nation; A History (New Yorb, 1938), p, 396; 
and Ernest Gruening, Mexico and Its Heritage (New York, 1928), p. 91. 

4. Corral was much more disliked than Diaz. It is reported that Diaz often let Cor- 
ral take the blame for unpopular measures enacted by the government. 
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assumed leadership of armed forces in open revolt to nullify tlic 
election. His call for revolution was issued in a document under the 
title of llie Plan of Son Luis Volost, It designated November 20, 1910, 
as a date when all citizens of Mexico should take up arms in the 
attempt to overthrow the existing government,''' Tlie Plan of San Luis 
Poiosi contained only one paragraph dealing with the agrarian prob- 
lem~but this paragraph probably exerted greater influence than any 
otlier part of the document in rallying rural workers to the cause, once 
the Revolution was under way. The paragraph read as follows: 

Through tlic abusive application of the Law Concerning Idle Lands [terrenos 
baldios] many small landowners, most of them Indians, were despoiled of their 
lands either through resolution of the Secretariat of Development or through de- 
cision of the courts of the Rcpubh'c, Since in all justice the original owners should 
be given back the lands so arbitrarily taken away from tlicm, sucli resolutions and 
decisions are declared to be subject to revision and it will be required that those 
who obtained lands tlirough sudi immoral practices, or their heirs, restore the 
same to the original owners, whom they should also indemnify for the damage 
suffered.® 

Armed rebellion soon broke out in tlie northern slate of Chihuahua 
under the leadership of Pascual Orozco, Abraliam Gonzalez, and 
Francisco Villa, On May 9, 1911, Orozco and Villa surprised every- 
one, even Madero, who did not realize what was happening, by 
storming Ciudad Judrez and winning control of it, after previously 
having cut tlie railway between that city and Chihuahua. This was a 
terrific blow to tlie prestige of tlie Diaz government. Prior to tliis time 
the government had been regarded as almost invincible; now it ap- 
peared to be weak. Discontented elements everywhere joined in tlie 
new movement. Emiliano Zapata began recruiting peons from tlie 
sugar plantations in tlie state of Morelos to make war against their 
masters. Rebellions broke out in more tlian a dozen states, while tlie 
government appeared helpless. The plight of tlie Diaz regime in tlie 
face of these events is described by Parkes in tlie following words: 

The Diaz dictatorship, in appearance so invincible, was rotten with age. Diaz’s 
policy of fomenting divisions among his followers had deprived it of all internal 
cohesion. Diaz had failed to introduce new blood into the administration. Two of 
his state governors were over eighty, six between eighty and seventy, sixteen 
between seventy and sixty. The majority of the generals and the cabinet minis- 
ters were equally senile; Navarro, who commanded at Ciudad Juarez, was a 
veteran of the War of Reform. The army had been steadily weakened; nominally 

5. Francisco I. Madero, “Plan de San Luis,” in Manuel Fdbila (ed.), Cinco sighs 
de legislacion agraria en MSxico {1493-1940), I (Mexico City, 1941), 210. 

6. Ibid., p. 209. 
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thirty thousand, it actually contained only eighteen thousand men, and these 
were Tonwilling conscripts badly equipped by grafting war department oflBcials. 
Diaz brushed aside his war minister and assumed control himself. He pored over 
maps in the National Palace, sending incoherent telegrams to Chihuahua, and 
spoke of taking the field in person. There was nobody among his ofiBcials whom 
he could trust; some were too old and feeble, others aheady planning to leave the 
sinking ship.’' 

After the fall of Ciudad Juarez, events moved swiftly. On May 21, 
1911, a treaty was signed, under whose terms Diaz and Corral were to 
resign before the end of the month and Francisco de la Barra was to 
assume the ad interim presidency and call general elections. Diaz re- 
signed on May 25. De la Barra designated October 15 as election day. 
Madero had widespread popular support and experienced no diffi- 
culty in being elected president He took office on November 6, 1911. 
This might have been the end of the Revolution, instead of merely a 
pause in it, if only Madero had possessed the executive ability to sur- 
round himself with competent and loyal associates and the vision to 
have comprehended the real motivating forces among the landless 
masses and to have initiated far-reaching reforms. Unfortunately, he 
surrounded himself with men who immediately began plotting be- 
hind his back for his overthrow. He appeared to have a sublime faith 
in the good intentions of his associates and refused to believe any re- 
ports which came to him concerning their disloyalty. Instead of lay- 
ing the basis of broad agrarian reforms, he appeared to think that the 
problem of Mexico was essentially pohtical and that the purposes of 
the Revolution had been achieved when Diaz resigned and when 
free elections had been held. He was more concerned about putting 
into effect his campaign slogan, “Effective Suffrage— No Re-election,” 
than about carrying on any fundamental agrarian reforms. 

It remained for the illiterate Indian leader, Emiliano Zapata, to 
focus the Revolution on the land problem. When it became evident to 
him that Madero did not intend to introduce widespread agrarian 
reforms, he raUied his followers in rebellion under the battle cry of 
Tierra y Libertad (“Land and Liberty”) and demanded fulfilment of 
the plank in the Plan of San Luis Potosi. Within a short time Zapata 
was in control of several states and had drawn up his own Plan de 
Ayala. In this plan he denounced Madero as having betrayed the na- 
tion by faffing to carry out the promises of the Revolution, and he 
pledged himself and his followers to fight until death or until their 

7. Henry Bamford Parkes, A History of Mexico (Boston, 1938), pp. 319, 320. Re- 
printed by permission of the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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principles were accepted. Tlie plan contained the following provi- 
sions: 

. ... be it known: tliat the lands, woods and waters which have been usurped by 
hacendados, cieuitficos, or caciques, through tyranny and venal justice, will be 
restored immediately to the pueblos or citizens who have the corresponding titles 
to such properties, of which they were despoiled through the bad faith of our 
oppressors. They shall maintain such possession at all costs through force of arms. 
The usurpers who think they have a right to said properties may present their 
claims before special tribunals to be established upon the triumph of the Revo- 
lution. 

.... The great majority of the Mexican pueblos and citizens own notliing more 
than the soil they stand upon and are suffering the horrors of a miserable exist- 
ence Nvithout being able to improve their social situation or to devote themselves 
to industry or agriculture because of the monopoly by the few of the lands, 
woods, and waters. Therefore, such properties shall be expropriated, upon in- 
demnification to tlie powerful owners of one-third of such monopolies, in order 
that the pueblos and citizens of Mexico may obtain ejidos, colom’es, town sites, 
and tillable lands. Thus die lack of prosperity and welfare of the Mexicans may 
be remedied in all respects. 

.... The properties of those hacendados, cienitficos or caciques who may 
directly or indirectly oppose the present Plan shall be seized by the nation ® 

Upon announcing tlie plan, Zapata is said to have remarked: 

Let Seftor Madero— and with him all the world— know that we shall not lay 
down our arms until the ejidos of our villages are restored to us, until we are 
given back our lands which the hacendados stole from us during the dictatorship 
of Porfirio Diaz, when justice was subjected to his caprice.® 

Zapata’s stubborn adherence to the above plan, his refusal to be 
bribed into compromise, and the appeal of his program to the landless 
masses gradually forced reluctant enactment of agrarian reform 
measures by the federal government in self-defense. 

In the meantime, Madero was losing support from both liberals 
and conservatives alike. This was probably due, as Parkes says, to 
the fact that his government was neither suflSciently idealistic nor 
eflFectively dictatorial.^® Many became convinced that he had no pro- 
gram at all.^^ While Zapata was winning victories in the south, the 
army generals were plotting the overthrow of Madero in Mexico City. 

8. Emiliano Zapata, “Plan de Ayala,” in Manuel Fdbila (ed.), Cinco sighs de legisla- 
cidn agraria en Mdxico (1493-1940), I, 215, 216. 

9. Helen Phipps, Some Aspects of the Agrarian Question in Mexico; A Historical 
Study (Austin, Tex., 1925), p. 137. 

10. Parkes, op. cit., p. 327. 

11. It has often been said that the Mexican Revolution, especially in its early stages, 
was devoid of any definite plan. Simpson, for example, says that at first it was a spon- 
taneous, haphazard uprising (op. cit., p. 46). 
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It is said that Madero was iiiformed of this, but he thought such 
treachery impossible and refused to beheve his advisers. On Febru- 
ary 19, 1913, Madero was forced to resign, following his arrest by 
General Victoriano Huerta. He was assassinated, together with his 
vice-president, a few days afterward. Revolution then broke out 
again in full force, with Venustiano Carranza, governor of the state 
of Coahuila, calling for a national uprising to overthrow Huerta and 
to avenge tlie deadi of Madero. He gained enough strength to as- 
sume tlie title of First Chief of tlie Constitutional Army. The Revolu- 
tion tlius continued onward after but a brief interruption. 

It is outside tlie purpose of the present work to trace through the 
various phases of tlie Revolution which lasted for a decade and in 
which former colleagues often fought against one anotlier. We have 
merely tried to give enough of the background to indicate how it 
came about and how slowly it began to crystallize around the agrarian 
problem. Suffice it to say tliat tlie military phases of the Revolution 
did not end until late in 1920; and what is generally referred to as the 
“social revolution” is still going on.^“ 

12. For the benefit of those interested in the political and military aspects, the fol- 
lowing chronological sequence of events is given. Tliis is taken from Simpson, op. cit., 
pp. 47, 48, n. 9. Reprinted from The Ejido: Mexico’s Way Out by Eyler N. Simpson by 
permission of tlie University of Nortli Carolina Press. Copyright, 1937, by the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 

"Oct. 4, 1910. The Chamber of Deputies declares Porfirio Diaz elected President 
for tlie seventh consecutive time. 

Oct. 5, 1910. Francisco I. Madero, Jr., in his Plan de San Luis Potosi, formally pro- 
claims a revolution against the Diaz government. 

May 25, 1911. President Porfirio Diaz and Vice-president Ram6n Corral resign in 
accordance with the Pact of Judrez signed on May 21, 1911, by rep- 
resentatives of Diaz and Madero. 

May 25, 1911. Francisco Le6n de la Barra becomes Provisional President. 

Nov, 6, 1911. Madero assumes the Presidency following general elections held in 
October 1911. 

Nov. 1911. Emiliano Zapata starts a revolt in Morelos. 

Feb. 19, 1913. Madero resigns following his arrest by General Victoriano Huerta; 

Pedro Lascurain, Secretary of Foreign Relations, acts as Provisional 
President from 7;00 p.m. to 7:46 p.m.; he then resigns in favor of 
Huerta. 

Mar. 26» 1913. Venustiano Carranza launches a revolt against Huerta. 

July 15, 1914. Huerta resigns and is succeeded by Francisco S. Carbajal as Provi- 
sional President. 

Aug. 12, 1914. Carbajal resigns and leaves Mexico City the following day. After this, 
as one general after another gains the upper hand, Eulaho Gutierrez, 
Roque Gonzalez Garza and Francisco Lagos Chazaro serve as “Presi- 
dent” for varying periods of time. 

Aug. 22, 1914. Carranza assumes the Executive Power as First Chief of the Consti- 
tutionalist Army. 
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We now turn to an analysis of the agrarian legislation growing out 
of the Revolution and forming tlie basis for the agrarian program that 
has attracted so much attention recently. 

THE DECREE OF 1915 

The first landmark in the dhection of giving a legal answer to the 
agrarian aspirations of tlie revolutionary masses was tlie decree of 
1915. This was later substantially incorporated into Article 27 of tlie 
Constitution of 1917 and, together with that article, became a Magna 
Carta for tlie whole agrarian movement.^^ The decree of 1915 was 
issued by Carranza in desperation when his government was fighting 
ivith its back to tlie wall against the forces of Zapata in tlie soutli and 
those of Pancho Villa in the north. Botli the decree of 1915 and 
Article 27 of the Constitution were influenced to some extent by the 
works of such men as Andres Molina Enriquez, whose important 
book entitled Los grandes problemas nacionales (“The Great Na- 
tional Problems” ) did much to furnish what little theory tliere was to 
guide the Revolution.^^ They also reflected the ideas of Luis Cabrera, 
who, influenced by the ideas of Molina Enriquez, had made an elo- 
quent discourse before the National Chamber of Deputies, in which 
he painted dramatically from personal experiences a realistic picture 
of the wretched conditions under which the peons were living and ad- 
vocated restoration of the ejidos to the villages as the only adequate 
solution for the agrarian problem.^® 

The decree of 1915 contained the following provisions: 

1. That all alienation of village lands which had taken place 
through misapplication of the law of 1856, through illegal acts of sur- 


May 1, 1917. Carranza becomes Constitutional President following general elec- 
tions held during April 1917. 

April 1920. The so-called “revindicating revolution” under the leadership of 
Alvaro Obregdn, Plutarco Elias Calles and Adolfo de la Huerta over- 
throws the government of Carranza and Carranza is assassinated, May 
21, 1920. 

May 25, 1920. De la Huerta appointed Provisional President by Congress and as- 
sumes ofBce on June 1. Elections are held with the result tliat on; 

Dec. 1, 1920. Obregon, backed by the Liberal Constitutionalist Party, the Labor 
Party and the agrarians, takes ofBce as Constitutional President, The 
Revolution officially over.” 

13. Simpson, op. cit., p. 54. 

14. Molina Enriquez, Los grandes problemas nacionales (Mexico City, 1909). 

15. Quotations from this discourse were cited in the previous chapter. 
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veying companies, or through otlier illegal means, should be declared 
null and void.’® 

2. That villages (of specified types) needing lands, but lacking 
proof of foiTner titles which would serve as a basis for their restora- 
tion, might have the right to receive sufficient lands for their needs, 
such lands to be expropriated from adjacent properties^’ 

The decree was made applicable only to villages witli categona 
poUtica (“political status”). It designated such villages as pueblos, 
rancherias, congrcgaciones, and comtinidades. Places bearing these 
labels did not necessarily represent any special type of community as 
to eitlier size or function. There were some states with very few vil- 
lages bearing these designations. Villages in Mexico are classified into 
more than a hundred different categories, and the above designations 
constitute only a small portion of them.’" Furtliermore, the decree 
completely excluded those villages tliat previously had been incor- 
porated into the properties of the haciendas, since they did not have 
political status even though they experienced the greatest need. 
Therefore, even if completely enforced, the law probably would have 
benefited ljut a small proportion of the villages in need of land. There 
were other limitations of the law as well. 

a) It placed on tlie villages the responsibility for furnishing evi- 
dence that they were in need of lands, and the additional burden of 
proving their previous ownership and unjustified alienation. Wide- 
spread illiteracy, isolation, and lack of public records made it almost 
impossible for villages to prove either previous possession or present 
needs. 

h) The decree assumed that the reform could take place within 
the existing legal framework. It gave lando\vners recourse to the 
courts in case they felt they were being unduly injured by any expro- 
priation proceedings. Affected landlords, accordingly, resorted to 
court injunctions whenever tlireatened, and they succeeded in delay- 
ing the program and making it ineffective through long-drawn-out 
legal disputes, which iisually ended in their favor. 

Perhaps the ones who benefited most from the decree were some of 
the revolutionary politicos and military leaders, who took advantage 

16. Reproduced in Fabila ( ed. ), Cinco siglos de legislacion agraria en Mexico ( 1493- 
1940), 1, 272. 

17. Ihid., pp. 272, 273. 

18. See discussion of “Locality Groups” in chap. ii. 

19. Frank Tannenbaum, Feace by Revolution (New York, 1933), pp. 203, 204. 
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of the law to further tlieir own selfish interests. Concerning the suc- 
cess of the law in achieving its avowed purposes, Simpson makes the 
following comments: 

Although tlie promulgation of the decree of 1915 strengthened Carranza’s 
cause, it by no means achieved its avowed object of restoring and ‘ ‘insiuing the 
peace.” On the contrary, the immediate effect of the decree was to increase and 
intensify the anarchy and chaos into which the country had been thrown after 
the downfall of Huerta. Especially unfortunate in this connection was the legal 
right the decree gave to the many military leaders to dispose of land practically 
at their pleasure. As one student puts it: “Everything that could happen, did. 
Violence bred violence and illegality further illegality.” Lands were seized by 
peons with or without even the most sketchy compliance with the formalities of 
the law. Military caudillos and civil authorities, anxious to gain the support of the 
peasants, expropriated lands right and left. Bribery, fraud and treachery were 
rampant and not a few “revolutionary” leaders took advantage of the situation 
to carve out properties for themselves. To add to the confusion and disorder, the 
hacendados stubbornly refused to acknowledge the legality of the decree of 1915 
or any of the acts it sanctioned, and with guns in hand desperately defended their 
property. The result was an epidemic of little wars, pitched battles and assassi- 
nations. Hardly was tliere an hacienda in the whole Republic which was not in a 
state of virtual siege, or a village which did not live in mortal terror.^o 

THE CONSTITUTION OF 1917 

On September 15, 1916, Carranza issued a proclamation calling for 
a convention to reform the Constitution of 1857. The convention met 
at Queretaro on November 21, 1916, and adjourned on January 27, 
1917, after having produced a most interesting and important docu- 
ment. The document is important, not because tlie ideas expressed 
were new or unduly radical, but because of the wide variety of ad- 
vanced legislation enacted at one time and place by a coimtry that 
had been living under conditions of semifeudalism. In theory, Mexico 
achieved at one bound what many countries have been struggling 
slowly for generations to attain.^^ The essentials of the Constitution of 
1857 were retained in the new one, although they were amplified and 
supplemented until the result was practically a new constitution. 

Article 27 of the Constitution, which is the most important as far as 
the agrarian problem is concerned, attempted to accomplish three 
major objectives : ( 1 ) to define the nature of private property, (2 ) to 
indicate which individuals and institutions may or may not hold pri- 

20. Op. cit, pp. 61, 62. Reprinted from The Ejido; Mexico’s Way Out by Eyler N. 
Simpson by permission of the University of North Carolina Press. Copyright, 1937, by 
the University of North Carolina Press. 

21. Ibid., p. 63. 
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vate property, and (3) to set fordi a formula for the solution of the 
agrarian problem. 

In \'iew of tlie importance of tliis article as a source from which all 
subsequent agrarian legislation stems, it seems advisable to repro- 
duce some of the principal sections and to regroup them according to 
the above objectives."*'’ The complete text of Article 27 containing all 
revisions up to April, 1947, is reproduced as Appendix B. 

1. The nature of private property. 

a) Original ovTiership of lands and waters rests with the nation 
but may be transmitted by it to private individuals: 

The ownersliip of tlie lands and waters comprised within the boundaries of the 
national territor)' is vested originally in the Nation, which has had, and has, the 
right to transmit title thereof to private persons, thereby constituting private 
property [par. 1]. 

b ) The nation is direct owner of waters, mineral deposits, and sub- 
soil, and tliese are inalienable and imprescriptible. Private parties may 
be granted rights of exploitation only under specified conditions: 

In the Nation is vested the direct ownership of all minerals or substances 
which, in veins, ledges, masses or ore-pockets, form deposits of a nature distinct 
from that of the eartli itself, such as the minerals from which industrial metals 
and metaloids are c.xtracted; deposits of precious stones, rocksalt and the de- 
posits of salt formed by sea water; products derived from the decomposition of 
rocks, when subterranean works are required for their extraction; mineral or 
organic deposits of materials susceptible to utilization as fertilizers; solid mineral 
fuel; petroleum, and all soh'd, hquid or gaseous hydro-carbons [par. 4 ], 

In the Nation is likewise vested the ownership of the waters of the territorial 
seas, to the extent and within the limits fixed by International Law; of the waters 
of lagoons and estuaries which connect intermittently or permanently with the 
sea; of the waters of inland lakes of natural formation which are directly con- 
nected with streams having a constant flow; of the waters of rivers and their 
direct or indirect tributaries from the source of their first permanent, intermittent 
or torrential waters to their outlet into the sea, lakes, lagoons or estuaries of 
national ownership; of the waters of streams having a constant or intermittent 
flow and of their direct or indirect tributaries, whenever the bed of the former, 
throughout the entire extent or part of same, forms National or two State bound- 
ary lines or passes from one State to another or crosses the National boundary 

line Any other waters not comprised in the foregoing enumeration shall be 

deemed as an integral part of the property through which they flow, .... but if 

22. Ibid., p. 65; and Frank Tannenbaum, The Mexican Agrarian Revolution (New 
York, 1929), chap. xi. 

23. The arrangement of the paragraphs in the Constitution as presented here follows 
Simpson, op. cit., pp. 66-71. The quotations from Article 27 of the Constitution are 
based largely on the English translation by Asociacidn de Empresas Industriales y 
Comerciales, including amendments to April, 1947. 
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located on two or more properties the utilization of such water shall be consid- 
ered of public welfare, and shall be subject to the rulings that may be passed by 
the States [par. 5]. 

In the cases to which the two preceding paragraphs refer, the ownership of 
the Nation shall be inalienable and imprescriptible; and concessions shall only 
be granted by the Federal Government to private individuals or civil or com- 
mercial corporations organized in accordance with Mexican laws, on condition 
tliat regular works are established for the utilization of said resources and that 
all requisites set forth in the laws are complied with [par. 6]. 

No concessions will be granted in the case of petroleum, or solid, liquid or 
gaseous hydro-carbons, and the respective Regulating Law will specify the 
form in which the Nation will carry out the exploitation of such products [par. 

7]. 


c) In transmitting the surface of tlie land as private property to 
individuals, the nation reserves the right to impose limitations in the 
interests of the public welfare: 

The Nation shall at all times have the right to impose on private property 
such limitations as the public interest may demand, as well as the right to regu- 
late tlie utilization of natural resources which are susceptible of appropriation, 
in order to conserve them and to insure a more equitable distribution of public 
wealth. With this end in view, the necessary measures shall be taken to divide 
up large landed estates; to develop small landed holdings in operation; to create 
new agricultural communities vrith the indispensable lands and waters; to en- 
courage agriculture in general and to prevent the destruction of natural re- 
sources, and to protect property from damage to the detriment of society. Cen- 
tres of population which at present either have no lands or water or which do 
not possess them in sufficient quantities for their needs, shall be entitled to grants 
thereof, which shall be taken from adjacent properties, the rights of small landed 
holdings in operation being respected at all times [par. 3]. 

d ) The nation’s right to expropriate private property is limited : 

Private property shall not be expropriated except for reasons of public utility 
and subject to payment of indemnity [par. 2]. 

e ) The liability of the nation in expropriating private property is 
also limited: 

The Federal and State laws shall determine, within their respective jiuisdic- 
tions, those cases in which the occupation of private property shall be considered 
of public utility; and, in accordance vrith the said laws, the administrative au- 
thorities shall make the corresponding declaration. The amount fixed as compen- 
sation for the expropriated property shall be based on the sum at which the said 
property shall be valued for fiscal purposes in the cadastral or revenue offices, 
whether this value be that manifested by the owner or merely impliedly accepted 
by reason of the payment of his taxes on such a basis. The only point which shall 
be subject to expert opinion and to judicial determination is the increase in the 
value of the private property, on account of improvements, or its depreciation 
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e) Communal property is legalized: 

The centres of population which, de facto or by right, are subject to commu- 
nal regime shall have legal capacity to enjoy common possession of the lands, 
forests and waters belonging to them, or which have been restored to them, or 
which may be restored to them [Sec. VII]. 

3. Formula for the solution of the agrarian problem. 

In addition to defining property rights and imposing restrictions on 
all private property, the Constitution sets forth a formula for the solu- 
tion of the agrarian problem. This includes (1) the restoration of 
lands to villages; (2) the outright grant of lands to villages in cases 
where they are needed, even though prior ownership cannot be 
proved; ( 3 ) the recovery of national lands and waters that were alien- 
ated in opposition to the public welfare during the Diaz regime; (4) 
the destruction of the latifundia by limiting legally the size of private 
landholdings. The wording of the Constitution on each of the above 
points is as follows: 

a) The restoration of lands to villages: 

The following are declared null and void: 

(1) All alienations of the lands, waters and woodlands of villages, towns, set- 
tlements or communities made by mayors ("jefes politicos”). State Governors or 
any other local authority in violation of the Law of June 25, 1856, and other rela- 
tive laws and rulings; 

(2) All concessions, compositions or sales of lands, waters and woodlands 
made by the Ministry of Development, or of Finance, or any other Federal author- 
ity, from December 1, 1876, to date encroaching on or illegally occupying ejidos, 
lands of common allotment, or of any other class belonging to towns, villages, set- 
tlements, or commrmities and centres of population; 

(3) All proceedings with regard to surveys or fixing of boundaries, transac- 
tions, alienations, or sales by auction carried out during the period of time re- 
ferred to in the preceding subclause, by companies, judges or other authorities of 
the State or of the Federation, entailing encroachments on or illegal occupation 
of the lands, waters and woodlands of ejidos, holdings of common allotment or 
holdings of any otlier land belonging to centres of population. 

Tlie sole exception to the aforesaid nullity shall be the lands to which title has 
been granted in allotments made in strict accord with the Law of June 25, 
1856, held by persons in their own name for more than ten years and composed 
of not more Uian 50 hectares [Sec. VIII]. 

h ) Tire outright grant of lands to villages; 

Centres of population which have no ejidos or are unable to have same re- 
stored to them due to lack of title, impossibility of identifying such lands, or 
because they have been legally ah'enated, shall be granted sufficient lands, forests 
and waters to constitute same, in accordance \vith their requirements; in no case 
shall they fail to be granted the amount of land which they need, and for that 
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purpose land shall be expropriated by the Federal Government and be taken 
from that adjacent to the villages in question .... [Sec. X]. 

c) The recovery of national lands: 

All contracts entered into and concessions granted by former Governments 
from and after the year 1876 which have resulted in the monopoly of lands, 
waters and natural resources of tlie Nation by a single individual or corporation 
arc declared subject to revision, and the Executive of the Union is authorized to 
declare those null and void which imply serious detriment to public interests 
[Sec. XVIII]. 

cl) Tlte enaclnient of federal and slate laws to break up the lati- 
fundia: 

The Congress of tlie Union and the Slate Legislatiu-es, within their respective 
jurisdictions, shall pass laws fixing the maximum extent of land for rural prop- 
erly and measures governing tlie dhision of excess lands, in accordance with 
the following bases: 

(1) The maximum area of land whicli an individual or legally organized 
company may owm in tlie Federal District and in each State and Territory shall 
be fi.xcd, 

(2) The excess of tlie area thus fixed shall be subdivided by the owner 
wthin a time-limit set by the laws of the respective locality; and these subdivi- 
sions shall be offered for sale on such conditions as may be approved by the re- 
spective Governments, in accordance with the said laws. 

(3) If the ouTier shall refuse to make the subdivision, this shall be carried out 
by the local Government, by means of expropriation proceedings. 

(4) The value of the lots shall be paid for in annual instalments, sufficient to 
amortize the principal and interest, at a rate of interest not exceeding three per 
cent per annum. 

(5) Landowners are obh’ged to accept bonds of the local Agrarian Debt to 
guarantee pajment of the property expropriated. With this end in view, the Con- 
gress of the Union will pass a Law empowering the States to create their own 
Agrarian Debts. 

(6) No subdivision of property will be allowed imless all agrarian require- 
ments of adjacent communities have been satisfied. Agrarian cases shall be han- 
dled within a definitely fixed period whenever there exist projects for the sub- 
division of lands. 

(7) Local laws shall provide for the organization of the family patrimony, 
determining the property of which it should consist and on a basis of its being 
inalienable and in no case subject to legal attachment or encumbrances of any 
kind [Sec. XVII]. 

From the foregoing paragraphs, it is clear that the Constitution of 
1917 subordinates the rights of the individual to the welfare of society 
and authorizes the government to alter the rights of private property 
holders in the interests of the national welfare. The principal change 
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of emphasis in the Constitution of 1917 over that of 1857 is described 
by Mohna Enriquez as follows: 

The spirit of the Constitution of 1857 was essentially individualistic, that of 
1917 is eminently coUectivistic. 

Under the Constitution of 1857, in the case of a conflict between the indi- 
vidual and society, or the individual and the state, the first mentioned had the 
advantage; under the Constitution of 1917, it is the second which should domi- 
nate. 

Under the Constitution of 1857, in conflicts between vested interests and pri- 
vate individuals, it was the interests which prevailed; imder the Constitution of 
1917, the private individual should triumph.^^ 

Article 27 does not prescribe any one type of landholding as the ac- 
cepted pattern for society. It legalized the landholding village, not for 
the purpose of displacing individual private property, but as the 
means of recognizing the only type familiar to a fairly large segment 
of the rural population. It still allowed a place for private landhold- 
ings under such limitations as public interest might require.^® 

Although the Constitution of 1917 laid a solid foundation for agrar- 
ian reform, no important steps were taken to implement this docu- 
ment until several years afterward. The Carranza government tended 
to forget the agrarian problem and to rest on its laurels for having 
won tlie fight for “No Re-election” and for having avenged Madero. 
Although some of the five hundred generals of the revolutionary army 
who had acquired strong appetites for booty and plunder proceeded 
to feather their own nests by looting haciendas and appropriating 
lands for themselves, the land-hungry peasants received little or no 
rehef from their miseries. It began to appear as though one ruling 
class had merely displaced another. 

The peasants, however, were not to be satisfied with mere paper 
reforms or with a mere change in the personnel of the exploiting oflS- 
cials. Zapata rallied his followers in the south, and in March, 1919, 
sent a stinging open letter to Carranza which contained an indict- 
ment, part of which read as follows: 

As a citizen; as a human being with the right to think and speak out; as a 
peasant knowing the necessities of the humble people to whom I belong; as a 
revolutionary’ .... who has had an opportunity to know the national soul .... 
with its miseries and hopes I address myself to you 

Since you first had the idea of rebelling .... since you first conceived the 
project of making yourself Chief and director of the misnamed "constitutionalist” 

24. Ntolina Enriquez in "El Articulo 27 de la constitucion federal,” pp. 2, 3, quoted 
in Siinp'on, op. cil., p. 6*1. 

2.J, Simplon, op. cit., p. 73. 
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cause, you .... have tried to convert tlie revolution into a movement for your 
owi gain and that of your little group of friends .... who helped you to get on 
top and are now helping you to enjoy the spoils of war: riches, honors, business, 
banquets, luxurious fiestas, Bacchanalian pleasures, orgies of satiation, of ambi- 
tion, of power and of blood. 

It has ne\'er crossed your mind tliat the Revolution was for the benefit of the 
masses, for that great legion of the oppressed whieh you aroused svith your 
preachings 

In the agrarian reform [you have betrayed your trust]; haeiendas have been 
given or rented to [your] favorite generals; the old landlords have been replaced 
in not a few cases by modem landholders dressed in charro costumes, mihtaiy 
hats, and with pistols at their bells; tlie people have been mocked in their hopes. 

The ejidos have not been returned to the villages .... nor have lands been 
distributed to the workers, the poor peasants and tliose truly in need 

Carranza showed no disposition to distribute lands to peasants on 
any large scale. Obregon revolted against him in 1920 for tlie avowed 
purpose of carrying out tlie true objectives of tlie Revolution. Dis- 
satisfaction was so great witli tlie Can’anza regime that very little 
opposition was encountered, and witliin tlie short space of eight 
months the government had been overthrowm, Carranza had been 
assassinated, and Obregon sat in tlie presidential chair.”^ 

The coming into power of tlie Obregdn administration is usually 
considered as marking the end of tlie military phase of tlie Revolu- 
tion. From tlien forward, serious, tliough intennittent, attempts were 
made by tlie government administrations to implement tlie Constitu- 
tion of 1917 and to bring about the social revolution therein legalized. 
The entliusiasm vdtli which tlie Reform Laws were carried out fluctu- 
ated greatly as one administration succeeded anotlier, yet the ejido 
program began gradually to emerge as a principal objective of tlie 
social revolution and as one of the chief criteria by which the success 
of the Revolution was to be measured. 

26. Cuadros Caldas, quoted in Simpson, op. cit., p. 80. 

27. The number of tlie more important revolutionary leaders who met death by as- 
sassination, rather than in battle, is surprisingly large. Among these, Madero was as- 
sassinated on February 22, 1913; Abraham Gonzalez was seized and thrown under a 
moring train a few days later; Felipe Angeles was executed by a firing squad in 1918; 
Zapata was murdered in April, 1919; Carranza was assassinated in May, 1920; Villa 
was assassinated in tlie summer of 1923; Obregdn was assassinated on July 17, 1928. 



CHAPTER VII 


The Redistribution of Land 


T he total amount of land distributed by the Mexican government 
to peasants as a part of the agrarian program during the period 
1916-45 amounts to 30,619,321 hectares, or 75,660,317 acres. This 
land was distributed to a total of 1,732,062 individuals. The area in- 
volved constitutes 15.5 per cent of the total area of the Republic and 
23.3 per cent of the total area included in the agricultural census of 
1940. The amount of land distributed, by years, during the entire 
period is shown in Table 19 and Figure 16. The starting-point is the 
year 1916— one year after the Carranza decree was issued providing 
the legal basis for the land-redistribution program. No land was dis- 
tributed in 1915, although the decree was issued in January of tliat 
year. During the period 1916-20 the Carranza administration did lit- 
tle to provide for the implementation of either the decree or Article 
27 of the Constitution. The procedure by which villages could acquire 
land was made so complicated by the Carranza government that, con- 
sidering the ignorance, poverty, and isolation of the masses, few 
could hope to qualify for receiving it. The Obregon administration 
( 1920-24) simplified the procedure and gradually worked out a pro- 
gram for putting into effect the measures legalized by the Constitu- 
tion. The rate of land distribution was gradually accelerated during 
this period. 

Obregdn’s successor, Calles, was a fiim believer in the institution 
of private property, and he regarded the ejido as a training school 
which should be encouraged for the purpose of developing a nation 
of peasant proprietors. In order to promote it, he had a law enacted 
which would permit the crop lands of the ejidos to be divided into 
plots among the individual members. During his administration 
(1924-28) he distributed much more land each year than did his 
predecessor, Obregon. The one-year administration of Fortes Gil 
( 1929 ) reached the high point in Ae distribution of land for any one- 
year period up to that time, with 1,003,124 hectares distributed to 
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103,654 peasants. The succeeding years, from 1930 to 1933, as may 
be seen from Figure 16, were marked by drastic and continuous de- 
cline in the redistribution program. The low point was reached in 
1933, when only 188,889 hectares were distributed— tlie smallest num- 
ber for any one year since 1922. This decline represents the period 
when President Calles was “choosing” the presidents and dictating 
tlieir policies. He was regarded as tlie Jefe Maximo de la Revolucidn 
(“Supreme Chief of the Revolution”) and was the acknowledged boss 
of Mexico. Following his return from a trip to France in December, 
1929, he gave a series of interviews with representatives of the press. 


TABLE ID 

Tot.u. .A-uea of Land Distriduted under the Agrarian Program 
AND AVER.\GE SIZE OF ALLOTMENT, BY YEARS, 1015 - 45 * 


Ye-sh 

Tot.sl No. or 
Hrx-TAnna 
DiBTnincTim 

Totai. No. or 
Pemonb Re- 
cnMNo Lakd 

AvrJtAon No. or Hectares 
Received per Pebsor 

Total 

Crop 

Land 

All 

Other 

1015 






IDIC 

1,240 

182 

6.8 

6.8 


1917 

5,491 

1,530 

3.6 

3.3 

0.2 

1918 

03,202 

14,099 

4.5 

2.1 

2.4 

1919 

37,039 

14,849 

2.5 

1.6 

0.9 

1920 

58,903 

15,384 

3.8 

1.8 

2.0 

1921 

173,307 

25,268 

6.9 

2.6 

4.2 

1922 

113,157 

14,629 


2.2 

5.6 

1923 

257.547 

30,319 


3.1 

5.4 

1924 

580,001 

64,081 


3.1 

6.0 

1925 

723,957 

78,837 


3.5 

5.6 

1920 

758,055 

76,728 


2.7 

7.2 

1927 

888,917 

81,234 

■IiVh 

2.5 

8.4 

1928 

008.949 

00,155 

HlijiH 

2.3 

7.9 

1929 

1,003,124 

103,654 

9.7 

2.8 

6.9 

1030 

097,124 

65,655 

10.6 

2.5 

8.1 

1931 

600,986 

43,792 

13.7 

2.9 

10.8 

1932 

340,075 

20,729 

16.4 

2.8 

13.6 

1933 

188,889 

16,733 

11.3 

4.1 

7.1 

1034 

676,037 

55,271 

12.2 

4.0 

8.3 

1935 

2,900,226 

178,995 

16.2 

4.8 

11.4 

1936 

3,303,787 

198,278 

16.7 

5.5 

11.3 

1937 

5,016,321 

184,457 

27.2 

6.4 

20.8 

1938 

3,206,772 

115,014 

27.9 

6.8 

21.1 

1939 

1,740,890 

65,957 

26.5 

6.6 

19.9 

1940 

1,716,581 

71.818 

23.9 

7.4 

16.5 

1941 

897,082 

33,271 

27.0 

7.0 

20.0 

1942 

1,174,232 

27,275 

43.1 

6.2 

36.8 

1943 

1,178,859 

36,688 

32.1 


25.4 

1944 

1,102,246 

21,581 

51.1 


43.7 

1945. 

598,969 

15,593 

38.4 

8.3 

30.0 

Total 

30,619,321 

1,732,062 

17.6 

4.6 

13.0 


• Data compiled from the records of the Departomento Agrario. 
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during which he displayed evidence of having changed his mind witli 
respect to continuing the land-redistribution program. In June, 1930, 
he is reported to have expressed himself as follows on tlie subject of 
the agrarian reform: 

If we want to be sincere witli ourselves we will have to confess as sons of the 
revolution that agrarianism, as we have understood it and practiced it up to the 
present time, is a failure. The happiness of the peasants cannot be assured by 
giving them a patch of land if they lack the preparation and tlie necessary ele- 


UILUONS or THOUSkMDS 

HECTARES Or PER SOUS 



Fig. 16. — Number of hectares of land distributed and number of persons receiving land 
under the agrarian program, 1916-46, by years. Based on Table 19. 

ments to cultivate it On the contrary, this road will carry us to disaster, be- 

cause we are creating pretensions and fomenting laziness. 

It is interesting to observe the great number of ejidos in which the land is not 
cultivated; and, still, it is proposed to enlarge these ejidos. Why? If the ejido is 
a failirre, it is useless to enlarge it. If, on the other hand, the ejido is a success, 
then it ought to have money to buy additional land needed and thus relieve the 
nation of further costs and promises to pay. 

.... Up to the present we have been handing out land right and left, and the 

only result has been to load the nation down with a terrific financial burden 

What we must do is to put an “up to here and no further” to our failures 

Each one of the state governments should fix a relatively short period within 
which the communities still having a right to petition for lands can do so; and. 
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once this period has passed, not another word on the subject. We must then give 
guarantees to everybody, little and big agriculturists [alike] so that initiative 
and private and public credit will be revived.^ 

The influence of the changed attitude of Calles seemed likely to 
bring an end to the whole land-redistidbution program. Under the 
Ortiz Rubio administration (1930-32) dates were set as deadlines 
in about a dozen states beyond which no more land was to be distrib- 
uted. In most cases tliese dates allowed for only a few months in 
which to flnish the entire program. Obviously, few persons could 
qualify for land in this short period unless they had already applied. 
President Abelardo Rodriguez (1932-34), who replaced Ortiz Rubio 
after tlie latter’s resignation, canceled these dates and showed an in- 
clination to continue the agrarian program. Near ihe end of his ad- 
ministration in 1934, the laws and regulations concerning the meth- 
ods and procedures for the redistribution of land, as well as those for 
the functioning of the ejidos, were organized into an Agrarian Code, 
which was to form the basis for future action. 

When Lazaro Cardenas was elected president in 1934, it was gen- 
erally assumed that he would follow the dictates of Calles and that 
the agrarian program would gradually be liquidated. Such ideas 
were soon dispelled. Cardenas spent a good share of his time travel- 
ing among the villagers, frequently by muleback, studying their 
problems at flrsthand and listening to their grievances. On the basis 
of information thus obtained, he resolved to carry out the agrarian 
Reform Laws with utmost dispatch, and he streamlined the govern- 
mental machinery for doing so. In order to remove possible obstacles 
to his program, he deported the former Jefe Maximo to the United 
States. 

During the Cardenas regime ( 1935-40 ) more land was distributed 
than in aU previous administrations put together. In not a single year 
of the six-year term did the area distributed fall below 1,700,000 
hectares, while in 1937 it reached a total of over 5,000,000 hectares. 

Prior to Cardenas, many politicans had tliought of the ejido pro- 
gram as a more or less temporary measure, designed to prepare the 
Indians for becoming private property holders.^ They thought of the 
ejido mostly in terms of subsistence agriculture that would serve to 
supplement the wages of agricultural workers. They tended to shy 

1. Conversation of General Calles “with a group of friends,” as reported in El Uni- 
versal, June 23, 1930, and quoted in Simpson, op. cit., pp. 113, 114. 

2. Luis Cabrera (Lie. Bias Urrea), Veinte anos despuSs (Mexico City, J9%), pp, 
272, 273. 
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away from the expropriation of haciendas tliat had developed a 
highly commercialized agriculture tlirough the use of modem ma- 
chinery and efficient methods and techniques of production. Car- 
denas, on the contrary, was convinced that the ejido must become a 
fundamental part of the national economy, and he proceeded to ex- 
propriate and redistribute some of the most highly developed farm- 
ing areas in Mexico. These comprised, among others, tlie famous cot- 
ton-producing areas in the Laguna region, consisting of 447,516 
hectares,'’’ located in the states of Durango and Coahuila; tlie sugar- 
producing regions of Los Mocliis in Sinaloa and El Mante in Tamau- 
lipas; the wheat and rice areas of tlie Yaqui Valley in Sonora; the 
coffee plantations in tlie Soconusco of soutliem Chiapas; the cotton 
and wheat area of the Mexicali Valley in Baja California Norte; the 
henequen region of Yucatdn; and tlie rice, cattle, and lime planta- 
tions of Lombardia and Nueva Italia in Michoacdn. 

The peak of land distribution was reached in 1937; then a sharp 
decline occurred in 1938 and 1939 (Fig. 16). Nearly tlie same 
amount of land was distributed in 1940 as in 1939— slightly more than 
1,700,000 hectares for each year. The decline from 1937 was probably 
due partly to the fact tliat tlie available haciendas for expropriation 
were becoming scarce and partly to the social and economic confu- 
sion resulting from such a sudden and widespread altering of existing 
land-tenure relationships. The mral economy had undergone a major 
operation, and attention had to be given to the convalescence of the 
patient lest he fail to survive the ordeal. Tremendous problems con- 
fronted the administration: the new ejidos needed organizing; agri- 
cultural credit had to be provided; boundary disputes required set- 
tlement. There is no evidence that the decline represented any change 
in the attitude of Cardenas toward the importance of the ejido pro- 
gram. 

The first four years of the Avila Camacho regime did not show any 
radical withdrawal from the land-redistribution program. It is true 
that his first year in office ( 1941 ) was accompanied by further de- 
cline in the amount of land distributed; even so, he allotted a total of 
897,082 hectares, which is more than that distributed in any one year 
prior to the Cardenas regime, with the exception of 1929, when 
Portes Gil distributed more than 1,000,000 hectares. In 1942, Avila 
Camacho distributed 1,174,232 hectares. He distributed more than 
1,000,000 hectares in 1943 and again m 1944. In 1945 there was an 

3. Liga de Agrdnomos Socialistas, La Comarca lagunera (Mexico City, 1940), p. 
59. 
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abrupt drop, with only 598,969 hectares distributed. This probably 
represents the view of the administration that large private holdings 
which would make good farm land are now scarce. 

Before making further analyses of the types of land distributed 
and of the persons receiving it, we shall turn to a brief summary of 
the rules and regulations under which redistribution took place. An 
attempt will be made to answer, among other questions, the follow- 
ing; What types of land grants are made? Who are eligible recipients 
of the various types of grants? How are the lands acquired for dis- 
tribution? What is the procedure for distributing land? What are the 
rules governing its tenure? 

TYPES OF GRANTS 

Three types of land grants are made to peasants under the terms 
of the agrarian program. 


I. RESTITUTION 

As the term implies, restitution involves a restoration of lands that 
had been taken away from villagers illegally. This was the only 
method originally used. The agrarian problem was at first considered 
simply as one of restoring to villages the lands which they had pre- 
viously lost. In most cases the burden of proof of previous possession 
and of subsequent illegal despoliation rested on die villagers. In the 
absence of written titles and legal documents and in view of wide- 
spread illiteracy and poverty, proof was diflBcult, if not impossible, 
to establish. As long as this was the principal basis for distributing 
land, very little was restored. During the entire period from 1916 to 
1944, only 6 per cent of the total land distributed was by the method 
of restitution. 


II. “dotation” oh outright grant 

During the early part of the program it became obvious that few 
villages could prove previous possession; consequendy, if the agrar- 
ian problem were to be solved, a method had to be devised which 
would permit the granting of land to landless villagers whether or 
not they could prove previous possession and subsequent despolia- 
tion. The method of “dotation” was developed to meet this need, and 
from this source have come most of the land grants. Of the total land 
distributed from 1916 to 1944, 79 per cent was through the process 
of dotation. 
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in. AMPLIFICATION 

As the term implies, this is a grant designed to enlarge the hold- 
ings of the villages w'hen it can be shown tliat their present lands 
are inadequate for their needs. Fifteen per cent of the total land 
grants from 1916 to 1944 consisted of amplifications. 

ELIGinLE BECIPIENTS OF LANDS 

The basic unit for allotting grants of land of any type is the village 
or rural community. The government does not recognize or act upon 
petitions from isolated individuals. 

I. ELlGiniLITY FOn GRANTS BY RESTITUTION 

Villages which can prove that tliey were illegally deprived of tlieir 
lands are entitled to have them restored. Concerning eligibility for 
receiving grants by means of restitution, tlie Agrarian Code reads as 
follows: 

The centres of population which had been deprived of their lands, woods or 
waters by any of the acts referred to in Constitutional Article 27 shall be entitled 
to have their property restored to them whenever it is proven; 

I. That they are the owners of tire lands, woods or waters whose restitution is 
petitioned. 

II. That they were despoiled of same by any of the following acts: 

(a) Alienations made by Political Chiefs, State Governors or any other local 
authority, in violation of the provisions of the Law of June 25, 1856 and other 
relevant laws and rulings. 

(b) Concessions granted or deals or sales made by the Ministry of Develop- 
ment, Ministry of Finance or any other Federal authorities, from December 1, 
1876 to January 6, 1915, whereby the property whose restitution is petitioned 
was invaded or illegally occupied. 

(c) Survey or demarcation of boimdary proceedings, deals, transactions, 
transfers or auction sales effected during the period of time referred to in the 
preceding Sub-Clause, by companies. Judges or other authorities of the States 
or of the Federation, whereby the property whose restitution is petitioned was 
invaded or illegally occupied [Art. 46].* 

II. ELIGIBILITY FOR GRANTS BY DOTATION 

Qualifications for receiving outright grants are divided into two 
groups. The first group concerns the eligibility of the village or popu- 
lation center for receiving a grant. The second deals with the eligibil- 
ity of individuals residing in the village or population center to par- 
ticipate in the grant. 

a) Eligibility of the village —Oidmarily, a village is entitled to re- 

4. Nuevo codigo agrario (Mexico, 1943). Quotations from the Agrarian Code are 
from the English translation by Asociacidn de Empresas ladustriales y Comerciales. 
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IL He or she must have resided in the petitioning village for at least six 
months prior to the filing of the petition or the institution of the routine pro- 
ceedings, unless it is the case of creation of a new centre of population or of 
peasants who must be located on the excess land of commimal holdings. 

III. He or she must personally work the land as an habitual occupation. 

IV. He or she must not own in their own name nor hold lands having an 
equal or larger area than the grant imit 

V. He or she must not possess capital invested in an industry or commercial 
activity exceeding 2,500 pesos or agricultural capital exceeding 5,000 pesos 
[Art. 54]. 

In addition to the above general individual qualifications, the 
Agrarian Code devotes a special article to the eligibility of resident 
peons on tlie haciendas and one to students of agricultural schools. 
Throughout most of the period of agrarian reform, the resident peon 
on the hacienda has been excluded from the benefits of agrarian leg- 
islation. It was assumed that land grants were for residents of “inde- 
pendent” villages and that peons living on haciendas were under 
contract as farm laborers and, as such, were inehgible to receive land. 
Not until the first Agrarian Code was published in 1934 did resident 
peons receive any right to share in the redistribution of lands; even 
tlien this right was strictly limited. They were authorized by the 
code of 1934 to make petitions for being included in grants to non- 
hacienda villages within a radius of 10 kilometers from where they 
were hving or to petition for the right to be allotted parcels of land 
that had been abandoned by other ejidatarios. They were also au- 
thorized to request permission to be included in the government’s 
program for establishing new centers of population or for establish- 
ing colonization projects. In any case they were required to leave the 
hacienda village and aflBliate with some other group if they were to 
receive land. President Cdrdenas decided that these restrictions were 
preventing the most needy of the rural population from receiving 
lands, and, by special decree on August 9, 1937, he abolished tire 
article of the Agrarian Code containing these restrictions. This de- 
cree made it possible for resident peons to receive the same agrarian 
rights as other segments of the rural population, and it greatly in- 
creased the number of haciendas tliat could be affected by expropria- 
tion. The article in tlie new Agrarian Code concerning the eligibility 
of resident peons reads: 

Tiic peons or workers on haciendas are entitled to be considered as eligible 
to receive land in the manner set forth in Article 54. They shall therefore be 
taken into account in the census made, in the agrarian proceedings instituted at 
their request, or in those instituted by centres of population located within the 
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radius from which lands can be taken, in which cases the agrarian authorities 
shall proceed as a matter of routine. They are also entitled to be placed on excess 
lands restored or granted to a centre of population and to obtain a grant unit free 
of charge in the centres of population set up by Federal and State institutions 
which are specifically authorized by the Federation for the purpose [Art. 56]. 

Recently a provision was inserted into the Agrarian Code making 
it possible for graduates of Mexico’s vocational schools of agriculture 
to receive land. Most of tlie graduates are sons of peasants, and after 
finishing tlieir school work they have experienced some difficulty in 
finding employment. It was originally intended that they should go 
back to tlieir home communities to hve, yet most of them are reluc- 
tant to do so.® The government has recently ruled that they may be 
settled in special colonies on lands distributed under the agrarian 
program. Two such colonies have been formed. The enabling law 
reads: 

Students who finish their courses in the Special Medium or Sub-Professional 
Agricultural Schools and who fulfill the requisites specified in Sections I, IV and 
V of the preceding Article shall be entitled to be considered as eligible peasants 
in the census made at their place of origin, to form part of new centres of agri- 
cultural population, and to be placed on the vacant plots of other communal 
holdings. For this purpose they should be considered as coming within category 
IV of Article 153 [Art. 55]. 

SOURCE OF LANDS FOR REDISTRIBUTION 

The lands for redistribution to any given village are to be taken 
from public or private holdings located within a 7-kilometer radius 
of the center of the petitioning village. Wherever suitable federal, 
state, or municipal properties are available, these are to be taken in 
preference to private holdings, but, when not available, private prop- 
erties may be expropriated. Any private holding within this radius is 
subject to seizure except for certain specified exemptions, which, in 
general, are as follows: 

1. An area not exceeding 100 hectares of irrigated or humid land, 
or 200 hectares of seasonal land, or the equivalent in other types of 
land. For exemption purposes, each hectare of irrigated land is equiv- 
alent to 2 hectares of seasonal, 4 hectares of good pasture land, or 
8 hectares of woodland or pasture land located in barren country. 

2. Up to 150 hectares of land used for the cultivation of cotton, if 
irrigated by river water or by pumping system. 

3. Up to 300 hectares with ordinary plantations of bananas, coffee, 

5. See chap. xvii. 
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On December 3, 1946, President Miguel Aleman sent a bill to the 
legislature requesting an addition to the above article. This became 
law on February 12, 1947, and reads as follows: “The owners or pos- 
sessors of agricultural or livestock holdings to which has been given, 
or to which in the future may be given, a certificate of inaffectabihty, 
may instigate injunction proceedings against the illegal deprivation 
or encroachment on tlieir lands.” 

It '^411 be remembered in tliis connection that Article 27 of the 
Constitution of 1917 provided for indemnity of expropriated lands 
equal to tire assessed value of the property affected, plus 10 per cent, 
and provided for tlie issuing of agrarian bonds to cover the govern- 
ment debt tlius involved. There has been httle attempt as yet by the 
government to redeem the bonds, and hacendados generally con- 
sider them worthless. Many do not even apply for them. Provision is 
made in the Agrarian Code for nuUifying all existing mortgages and 
otlier encumbrances on the property affected by expropriation for 
agrarian purposes, in proportion to the amount of the property ex- 
propriated. In other words, tlie amount of property left to the debtor 
after some of his land has been expropriated “shall only serve as a 
guaranty to the creditor for the proportionate amount of the tax 
value of such area in relation to the tax value of the entire property 
at the time the guaranty was executed” (Art. 70). Some persons hold 
the point of view that, since many of the haciendas were mortgaged 
almost to their full value and since the mortgage was waived for the 
property expropriated, the hacendados really suffered very little loss 
by expropriation, the actual loss being suffered by their creditors. 

PROCEDURE FOR GRANTING LAND TO VILLAGES 

The task of redistributing lands to villages, including the arrange- 
ment for the necessary expropriations, is the special function of the 
Federal Agrarian Department (Departamento Agrario), which has 
a central office in Mexico City and a local delegate in each state and 
territory. An important role is also played by state and territorial 
governors, especially in the early stages of initiating the grant. Final 
decision rests with the president of the Repubhc, whose verdict is 
handed down in the form of a presidential decree published in the 
Diario oficial. The proceedings are initiated by a petition to the state 
governor from the village requesting land. When the governor re- 
ceives it, he orders it published and within ten days refers it to the 
Mixed Agrarian Commission. This commission in each state consists 
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of tliree members: the chairman, who is the delegate of the national 
Agrarian Department and who resides at the capital of the state or 
territory in question; tlie secretary, who is appointed by the governor 
of tlie state or territory; and the tliird member, wlio is the representa- 
tive of tlie ejidatarios of the state and is chosen by tlie president of 
the Republic from a list of names submitted to him by tlie League of 
Agrarian Communities and Peasant Syndicates. Upon receipt of the 
petition for land, the Mixed Agrarian Commission proceeds to con- 
duct an agrarian and livestock census to determine the number 
of eligible recipients of land living in the petitioning village, the 
amount of land that can be taken from private properties witliin the 
zone of seizure according to the Agrarian Code, and the general 
feasibility of forming an ejido. If it is found that at least twenty in- 
dividuals eligible to receive land are living in the village and if suf- 
ficient suitable land can be found within the zone of seizure (a ra- 
dius of 7 kilometers) witliout molesting the inaffectable properties 
as specified in the Agrarian Code, it is likely that a recommendation 
favorable to the granting of the petition will be made. When the 
Mixed Agrarian Commission finishes tlie study of the petition, in- 
cluding the hearing of objections on tlie part of affectable property 
owners, a report is made to the governor on tlie feasibility of making 
the requested grant. Basing his action on tlie evidence submitted by 
the commission, the governor may pass favorably on the petition and 
actually make a temporary grant, pending final action by tlie presi- 
dent of the Republic, or he may decide the issue negatively. In either 
case his decision and the evidence on which it is based are referred 
to the national Agrarian Department and are reviewed by a Special 
Advisory Board (Cuerpo Consultivo Agrario), of which the head of 
the department in Mexico City is president. This board makes a rec- 
ommendation to the president of the Republic, whose final decision, 
from which there is no appeal, is announced in the Diario oficial. 

SIZE OF LAND GRANTS 

Until 1943 the method of computing the size of the grants to be 
made was to allow crop land in the following proportion: (1)4 hec- 
tares of irrigated or humid land for each eligible recipient. If suflB- 
cient irrigated land were not available, then: (2)8 hectares of sea- 
sonal land should be allotted as the equivalent. 

When the Agrarian Code was revised in 1943, these allotments 
were increased to 6 hectares of irrigated or humid land or 12 hectares 
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of seasonal land.® The Agrarian Code allows for increasing these 
amounts when creating new settlements, when granting lands from 
the national domain to Indian tribes, or whenever there is sxifficient 
land to grant the increase witliout injuring the rights of other peti- 
tioners for land. 

In addition to the crop lands specified above, grants may include 
the following types: (1) pasture and woodlands suflScient to meet 
the requirements of the ejido; (2) land for the village site; and (3) 
a school plot for use of a rural school. 



TYPES OF LAND 
DISTRIBUTED TO 
PEASANTS UNDER 
THE AGRARIAN 
PROGRAM 
1915-1944 


Fig. 17. — Land distributed to ejidos, 1915-44, classified according to type of land. Based 
on Appendix A, Table 14. 


In case there is not enough crop land to accommodate the number 
of qualif}dng recipients, a selection is to be made, giving preference 
to individuals in the following order (each group excludes the suc- 
ceeding one) : ( 1 ) peasants over thirty-five years of age with a fam- 
ily to support; (2) peasant women with a family to support; (3) 
peasants of thirty-five years of age, or younger, with a family to sup- 
port; (4 ) peasants over fifty years of age without a family to support; 
and (5) other peasants whose names appear in the census (Art. 85). 

Witliin each of these groups, preference is given to the older per- 
sons and, other things being equal, to those having a longer term of 
residence in the village. 

6. On February 12, 1947, Art. 27 of the Constitution was amended so as to increase 
the size of plots granted to ejidatarios in the future to at least 10 hectares of irrigated or 
humid land or 20 hectares of seasonal land. 
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sligluly more than ont;-fnnrlh of tlic total amount of land dislrib- 
nlcd prior to 19-15 is classified ns crop land (20.3 per cent), while 
nearly three-fourths (73.7 per cent) consist.s of other types of land, 
such as pasture, woodland, and mountains (Fig. 17 and Appen, A, 
Table 14). Tlicrc is considerable variation in the types of land di.s- 
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Fig. 18. — ^Vnrintions in the ninonnl of each type of Inml distributed to cjidos each year 
from 1016 to 1044. Dntn from Departnmento Agrnrio. 

tributed in the various regions. The highest proportion of crop land 
is found in the central region, where it reaches 44.9 per cent. The 
crop land in the Gulf region amounts to 30.8 per cent of the total 
area distributed, and in the soutli Pacific, 32.8 per cent. In tlie nortli 
Pacific region only 20.4 per cent of die land distributed is crop land, 
and in the nortli only 15.1 per cent. Variations in tlie amount of each 
type of land distributed for the country as a whole each year from 
1915 to 1944 are given in Figure 18. 
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The average number of hectares of land received per person has 
tended to increase witli the passing of time. In 1919 each person re- 
ceived only 2.5 hectares per person. In 1945 the recipients received 
38.4 hectares per person. Most of the increase, however, has con- 
sisted of noncrop land. The average recipient in 1945 received 8.3 
hectares of crop land and 30.0 hectares of noncrop land (Table 19). 

The average size of tlie allotment for each person receiving land 
from 1915 to 1944 is given by states and regions in Table 20. It is 
smallest in the central area and largest in die north. The average 
number of hectares of all land distributed per person in the entire 
country is 17.5, but most of this is unsuitable for crops. The average 
recipient received only 4.6 hectares of crop land. This is much smaller 
than the average amount of crop land which is specified for distribu- 
tion in the Agrarian Code. Taking into account the proportions of 
irrigated and seasonal land distributed and the specifications of each 
in tlie code, tlie average ejidatario should have received about 6.8 
hectares.” Thus tlie average ejidatario has received only 67.7 per cent 
(two-thirds) of the crop land to which he was entitled under the 
terms of the Agrarian Code. Glancing down the next to the last 
column of Table 19, we find that tlie average number of hectares of 
crop land granted per person was less than that prescribed for irri- 
gated land for each of the sixteen years between 1917 and 1932. 
Since 1932 tlie size of the grants has been larger and, since 1937, 
appears to be fairly close to what might be expected in terms of the 
Agrarian Code. 


RULES OF TENURE 

From the tune the presidential resolution is put into effect grant- 
ing land to an ejido, the following rules prevail with respect to ten- 
ure: 

1. The pastm'e lands and the woodlands shall always belong to 
the ejido collectively unless they are opened up for cultivation and 
are divided among the ejidatarios in the form of plots. 

2. The right to use and utilize water for irrigation of the ejido 
lands shall belong to the ejido. 

7. Until 1943, the Agrarian Code specified that each individual should receive at 
least 4 hectares of irrigated land or its equivalent. The equivalent in seasonal land was 
specified as 8 hectares, or two for one. Of the total crop land distributed from 1915 to 
1943, 1,313,181 hectares consisted of irrigated land, and 6,420,772 hectares consisted 
of seasonal land. Assuming that the irrigated land was distributed in units of 4 hectares 
and the seasonal land in units of 8 hectares, the average size, including both types, 
would amount to 6.8 hectares. 
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3. All ejidatarios are entitled to a house lot in the town site but 
must occupy and build on it. They may acquire full individual 
o^vnership rights after four years of continuous possession. Excess 
house lots may be rented, leased, or sold under certain conditions to 
people desiring to settle in tlie village. 

4. The tillable lands may be farmed either collectively or individ- 
ually. If collective farming is practiced, the ownership of the land 
rests with the ejido, and tlie individual is issued a certificate of agrar- 
ian rights which entitles him to share in the collective enterprise. 
This right may be passed on to his heir. If individual farming is 
agreed upon, the tillable land is divided into plots, with each ejida- 
tario allotted one and given limited ownership over it. He may use 
this plot during his lifetime and may pass it on to an heir. The right 
of tlie ejidatario to participate in the collective enterprise when col- 
lective fanning is practiced or to use the plot individually when the 
individual form of tenure is used cannot be alienated, or transferred 
to anotlier. The land cannot be leased or mortgaged. The law con- 
cerning tliis reads as follows: 

The rights to agrarian property acquired by centres of population shall be in- 
alienable, imprescriptible, not subject to attachment and imtransferable, and 
therefore, under no circumstances or in any manner, may they be alienated, 
ceded, transferred, leased, mortgaged or otlienvise encumbered wholly or in 
part. Therefore any operations, acts or contracts already entered into, or which 
it may be sought in the future to enter into in violation of this precept shall auto- 
matically be null and void [Art. 138]. 

Aldiough the agrarian rights could not be mortgaged or sold, until 
1943 there were eight stipulated reasons for which ejidatarios could 
be deprived of their rights: 

1. For mortgaging, transferring, or renting tlie property to others. 

2. For failing to till the plot for two years in succession in cases in 
which individual allotments have been made or for not working in 
the collective enterprise for a period of two consecutive years in 
cases in which the ejido lands are worked co-operatively. 

3. In case of marriage by a female ejidataria to a male who al- 
ready holds a plot. 

4. For mental derangement, alcoholic degeneration, or justified 
imprisonment for more than two years. 

5. For failure to take possession of the awarded plot or to partici- 
pate in the collective enterprise within three months after the grant. 

6. For failure to pay taxes or to meet such obligations as might be 
contracted in a general assembly. 
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7. Whenever the rights of the ejidatario have been suspended on 
two occasions for justified reasons. 

8. When the ejidatario commits acts against the community which 
cause disorganization, confusion, or lack of harmony (1941 code, 
Art. 139). 

This imposing list of restrictions gave rise to numerous abuses and 
excuses for depriving the ejidatario of his newly acquired property 
rights. Local politicos quickly discovered that, by means of financial 
or other inducements, they could get co-operation from the local offi- 
cers of the ejido and, through tliem, force support of their political 
schemes from the ejidatarios. They could do this by threatening to 
deprive them of their individual rights on tlie ground of “creating 
lack of harmony,” “confusion,” or “acts against the community.” So 
frequently were the ejidatarios deprived of their lands by means of 
such excuses tliat widespread insecurity and unrest developed among 
them. They began to clamor for individual titles to their lands and 
freedom from the caprices of their own local leaders. As a result of 
these protests, the law was changed in the Agrarian Code of 1943 to 
read as follows: 

Ejidatarios shall lose their rights to plots and, in general, all rights as members 
of a centre of communal population— except their rights to the house plots 
awarded them in the urbanized zone— on the sole and exclusive grounds fur- 
nished by failure to work their plots for two consecutive years or more, or for 
failure to do their part of the work if the holding is farmed on a collective basis 
[Art. 169]. 

Furthermore, it is stated in Article 173 of the new Agrarian Code 
that an ejidatario may lose his agrarian rights only by a decree issued 
by the president of the Republic after thorough investigation of the 
facts in the case by the Agrarian Department. Even when an ejida- 
tario loses his agrarian rights, they will be allotted to his designated 
heir (Art. 170).® 

Penalties of a lesser nature than losing the right to the land are 
imposed in the new code for certain offenses. “Loss of crops” is de- 
creed for the following: 

8. Actually, two of the other previous offenses (Nos. S and 5) are still listed in 
the new code, although a new interpretation is given to them. It is argued that when a 
female ejidataria marries a person aheady holding a plot, she loses her right to the 
plot, not as a penalty for marriage, but as a means of preventing the accumulation of 
plots in one family (Art. 171). The failure of a person to take possession of a plot for 
six months (instead of three months as stated in the code of 1940) after it is awarded, 
is also still listed as a justifiable reason for withdrawing the right to possess it (Art. 
172). 
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1. For renting tire plot to others, leasing it, working it on a share 
basis, or for hiring outside workers to till it, except under specified 
conditions. In such instances, the crops will automatically be allotted 
to the persons who actually did the work (Art. 166). 

2 . Only one land tax may be imposed on ejido property, but for 
failure to pay this tax tlie crops of the delinquent ejidatarios may be 
attached up to 25 per cent of the yearly production of the respective 
plots (Art. 196). 

Two types of titles are given to ejido lands, depending upon wheth- 
er they are worked collectively or individually. An ejidatario who 
works his land on an individual basis— this includes the vast majority 
(probably 95 per cent, see chap, ix)— receives a restricted deed giv- 
ing him limited title to tlie specific plot of ground which was allotted 
to him. The restrictions in tlie deed are those mentioned above to 
the effect tliat the land may be passed on to his heir but may not be 
sold or mortgaged and must be worked by the ejidatario himself or 
by the members of his family. 

The title given to tlie ejidatario who is a member of an ejido in 
which the lands are worked collectively consists merely of a certifi- 
cate of agrarian rights. This does not allot to him a specific plot of 
ground; it entitles him only to share in the collective enterprise. This 
right may also be passed on to his heir. 

DISCUSSION OF THE LAND-REDISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 

Al'guments as to whether or not Mexico chose the wisest course in 
the wholesale breaking-up of the large holdings will probably con- 
tinue for generations. There are two general points of view, each of 
which lays claim to a great many adherents. 

THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE HACENDADO 

The hacendado quite understandably has intense and deep-seated 
convictions on the subject. He views the agrarian program as nothing 
short of a dual crime. In the first place, he considers expropriation of 
lands by government oflBcials as wholesale robbery of that which 
rightfully belongs to others. In the second place, he views as an 
equally serious crime what he regards as the reckless and indiscrimi- 
nate bestowing of this “stolen” property upon ignorant peons who 
have no appreciation of its value or any ability to utilize it for the 
benefit of themselves or society. He will often tell you sadly that he 
could forgive the government for the crime of stealing his land, if 
only it had been placed in the hands of people who could profit by it. 
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He asserts dogmatically that, as things stand now, neitlier he nor 
anyone else realizes any benefit from the property. His attitude is 
that the peon is lazy, irresponsible, ignorant, and incapable of ever 
developing the capacity for responsible proprietorship. He asserts 
that, as a result of giving the land to people who do not know how to 
use it, agricultural production has declined, a large proportion of the 
lands are idle, and the ejidatario is worse off than when he was a 
peon. Many hacendados have told the author in all seriousness tliat 
the program has proved to be a major disaster for Mexico and that if 
Cardenas had set out deliberately to destroy the productivity and 
stabihty of tire country he could not possibly have done a more 
thorough job of it than was accompHshed through his agrarian pro- 
gram. 

THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE LIBERALS 

The liberals, on the other hand, point to the very attitude of tlie 
hacendado toward the peon as partial justification of the agrarian 
program. They contend that there was no hope of ever developing 
the initiative and capabilities of the peon as long he was in economic 
bondage to the hacendado, who regarded him as inherently inferior 
and incapable of assuming responsibility. They consider the igno- 
rance and lack of initiative on the part of the peon not as inherent 
characteristics but as due to his lack of opportunity to develop his 
capabilities. They assert that as long as he was under the domination 
of the hacendado such development was precluded. 

They admit that the agrarian program has involved drastic meth- 
ods; moreover, they argue that any less drastic measures would have 
failed to break up the land monopoly that had characterized Mexico 
for generations. They admit that injustices may have been committed 
in carrying out certain aspects of the program, since this would be 
inevitable in any scheme which sought to reorganize the entire land- 
tenure system in such a short period of time; nevertheless, they con- 
tend that these injustices are inconsequential when compared witli 
the injustice of tolerating a system of relationships which relegated 
most of the rural population to a condition of perpetual serfdom. 
They are of the opinion that whatever interruption in production 
has taken place is a temporary phenomenon and is chargeable to the 
legitimate cost of remaking the peon into a responsible citizen. 

CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE PROCBAM 

Without passing judgment, at this point, on the wisdom of the 
program as a whole, we turn now to an enumeration and discussion 
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of some of the most frequent criticisms of the land-redistribution 
program, 

1. Lands were expropriated without any regard for the efficiency 
witli which they were being farmed. It is true that a great many of 
the haciendas were operated very inefficiently by antiquated meth- 
ods based almost entirely on the exploitation of labor; yet some of 
them, by 1930, had become specialized and efficiently organized on 
a commercial basis and were making use of modern machinery and 
techniques. While there was a definite tendency during the early 
phase of the program to confine expropriation to the less efficient 
haciendas or to the unused portions of the better ones, this discrimi- 
nation disappeared entirely during the Cardenas regime, so that effi- 
ciency in the use of the agricultural resources was no deterrent at all 
to expropriation proceedings. 

Some will always believe that it would have been wiser policy, 
economically, to have left these few more efficient haciendas to their 
owners and to have insisted that a larger proportion of the benefits 
realized from them be passed on to the workers in the form of higher 
wages, better living conditions, and more efficient social services. 
The point of view of the government is ( 1 ) that the haciendas would 
probably have failed to comply with such requirements and (2) that, 
because the Revolution was fought and won on a platform of Tierra 
y Libertad, there was no alternative but to redistribute the land, even 
on the better haciendas. 

2, In designating haciendas to be expropriated, no discrimination 
was made, based on methods by which the lands were acquired by 
the hacendado. As we have seen, many of the haciendas were se- 
cured through illegal means, through usurpation of village lands, or 
through political favors bestowed during the Diaz regime. On the 
other hand, some were acquired by honest effort and at considerable 
sacrifice on the part of the owners. The principal criterion established 
in the Agrarian Code for determining whether or not the property 
was subject to expropriation for dotation to villages was nearness to 
the petitioning village (within a radius of 7 kilometers ) . During the 
Cardenas regime property acquired by the sweat of the brow was 
just as susceptible to expropriation for dotation as that secured 
through fraud. 

Supporters of the program as carried out argue that any attempt 
to prove that haciendas had been acquired through illicit methods 
would have resulted in protracted periods of htigation and indefinite 
postponement of the program. The people were demanding fulfil- 
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ment of the promises of the Revolution, and it seemed inadvisable to 
delay longer. 

3. During the Cardenas regime land was expropriated and redis- 
tributed so rapidly that there was little time in which to ascertain or 
verify the liability of the property for expropriation. Although the 
Agrarian Code specifies definite exemptions, many instances in 
which the entire property was expropriated have been called to the 
attention of the author. In some cases it has been reported that a 
greater number of hectares of land were distributed from a given 
hacienda than were contained in its total area. This was because the 
program was carried out in such haste that time was not taken to 
measure the property adequately. When the expropriation program 
was at its height, the agrarians received such favorable considera- 
tion from the government in most disputes involving the hacendados 
that they came to consider the land as rightfully belonging to them, 
regardless of who possessed it at the time. Many instances have been 
reported wherein armed bands of agrarians trespassed on private 
property, frightened away the owners by force of arms, then claimed 
the property on grounds of desertion by the owners.® On the other 
side of the picture, the hacendados sometimes tried to frighten away 
the ejidatarios from the land, even after it had been granted to them 
by presidential decree. Cases have been reported wherein the huts 
of the peons were burned to the ground in oi'der to drive them away 
from the hacienda so that they would not be eligible to invoke the 
agrarian laws. 

4. Small holdings consisting of not more than 100 hectares of irri- 
gated land, or its equivalent, were specifically exempted from ex- 
propriation by law; yet instances have occurred wherein properties 
consisting of less than 100 hectares were expropriated. In some in- 
stances private holdings were expropriated even when they were 
smaller in size than the minimum specifications of the plot that was 
to be granted to ejidatarios (4 hectares). One such case is acknowl- 
edged in the Diario opcial of August 1, 1942, wherein are listed the 
names of tliirty-nine persons to whom compensation was granted on 
that date for holdings unlawfully expropriated in 1939. None of these 
holdings exceeded 50 hectares. Twenty-four contained less than 10 
hectares, and four contained less than 4 hectares. There probably 
have been many other cases wherein the small owners were not able 
to pursue litigation long enough to receive a favorable verdict. The 

9. Desertion is set forth in tlie Agrarian Code as grounds for expropriating the en- 
tire property. 
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difficulty here lias been tliat property owners affected by agrari 
decisions have been officially and legally denied, by Article 27 of t 
Constitution, tlie right to resort to court injunctions (amparo). Tl 
had made it possible in many instances for agrarians to take poss< 
sion of die land vffiile die owner was trying to prove his right to ] 
tain it. Once in possession, the agrarians were hard to dislodge. Ma: 
small property owners lost their lands in this manner. In 1946 the 
were numerous complaints from small property owners in the stai 
of Guanajuato and Tlaxcala to the effect that their lands were bei 
illegally invaded and usurped by the agrarians. Similar complaii 
had been made previously in many other areas. 

As previously noted, shortly after President Aleman took office 


December, 1946, he persuaded Congress to adopt an amendment 
Article 27 of the Constitution which reads: “The owners or possessc 
of agricultural or livestock holdings to which have been given, or 
the future may be given, certificates of inaffectability, may initia 
injunction proceedings [amparo] against the deprivation or illeg 
agrarian affectation of dieir lands and waters” (see Appen. B, Se 
XIV ) . It is assumed diat this amendment will prevent in the futu 
some of the more obvious abuses against small property holders. TJ 
large landowners still have no recourse to the injunction, 

5, In some cases local government officials took advantage of tl 
program and used it as a means of securing personal gain for thei 
selves. It is claimed by some that the principal benefits from tl 
agrarian program went to the politicos rather than to the ejidataric 
That some politicians took advantage of the program to secure pe 
sonal gain for themselves, there can be little doubt. This sometime 
took the form of blackmailing the hacendados into paying substai 
tial sums of money. A local official, for example, might send word t 
an hacendado that the government was considering expropriating h: 
land. The hacendado would immediately appeal to him for firim r 
nity. The official might then tell him that perhaps he could arrang 
to have only the poorest land taken instead of ffie best or that pei 
haps he could persuade the government to take onlv a few hundrei 


hectares instead of several thousand. Then would fslow the ques 
tion, in a roundabout manner and usually bv a subjrdrnate of thi 
most interested party: “How much would it he ~rrtr: to x'ou to haw 
it arranged so that you will not be seriouslv aoectscr''’ The haceu 
dado was used to buying special privileges, and be tried to d^ 
this time. Cases have been reported to tde autd:- “h<=^rein hes-^- 
dados paid monthly sums to local sorezzezezt ^~'zels for th- 
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pose of purchasing immunity; but in the end they lost their lands as 
well. For once, it appears that bribery was of little avail, and the 
hacendado was helpless. It proved to be a lucrative source of income 
for a few corrupt officials, although during the Cardenas regime it 
rarely saved the lands from expropriation. 

6. The program was carried out so rapidly that there was little 
time in which to investigate the eligibility of recipients. The Agrar- 
ian Code specifies that in order to receive lands there must be at least 
twenty eligible applicants in a petitioning village and that to be eli- 
gible these applicants must be residents of the village and workers in 
agriculture; yet instances have been reported wherein these require- 
ments were not fulfilled. In some cases it is claimed that persons were 
imported from other areas in order to make up the minimum number 
of twenty applicants so that lands from a given hacienda might be 
expropriated. Cases have been reported in which some of the names 
appeared on several different application lists from as many different 
petitioning villages. Many nonfarm workers, including shoemakers, 
barbers, carpenters, and industrial laborers, managed to get their 
names on the agrarian lists. 

7. Land was expropriated and redistributed so rapidly that time 
was not taken to determine adequately the boundaries either of the 
property remaining to the hacendado or of that distributed among 
the ejidatarios. In some cases grants overlapped one another. Very 
frequently the presidential decree merely granted so many hectares 
of this hacienda to that ejido or so many hectares from that hacienda 
to this ejido, without marking off these areas. This resulted in wide- 
spread boundary disputes, some of which became so intense as to 
result in homicides and occasionally in feuds which have endured for 
years. Killings have been reported as a result of the land program in 
almost every state in Mexico. Sometimes quarrels resulted between 
ejidos, each accusing the other of taking its land. More frequent 
were confficts between ex-hacendados and ejidatarios. The govern- 
ment provided arms for many of the ejidatarios in order that they 
might not be intimidated by their former landlords and thereby lose 
tlie lands soon after having come into possession of them. The ejida- 
tarios sometimes used these weapons effectively against supposed 
trespassers. In some areas a minor form of organized banditry devel- 
oped, as in southern Sinaloa, where it was reported to the author by 
a local government official that some six or seven hundred ejidatarios 
(and probably an equal number of nonejidatarios) were killed with- 
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in a period of four years. The conflicts in this area seemed to arise 
from tlie nature of the holdings that were expropriated. Large tracts 
of land had been handed down from former owners to their descend- 
ants. The latter divided the lands informally, with each descendant’s 
knowing which land belonged to him but without having had any 
change recorded on tlie ofiicial public records. Although the descend- 
ants claimed to be small property holders, the public records re- 
corded tlie properties as large holdings. Government agents, -without 
making tliorough ini^estigation, accepted the evidence from the rec- 
ords and proceeded witli expropriation proceedings. The alleged 
owners, after protesting vigorously, fled to the hills and organized 
themselves into bands for the purpose of resisting the agrarian pro- 
gram. It is said tliat tliey took delight in assassinating agrarian leaders 
whenever opportunity developed. Ejidatarios found it necessar)' to 
follow the plow wdth their guns strapped on their backs. An em- 
ployee of the Ejido Bank was shot in the arm while returning from 
collecting payments on loans made to the ejidos by the bank. Life 
became so unsafe in some localities that the ejidatarios deserted tlie 
ejidos and die lands were then reoccupied by the former alleged 
owners. A presidential decree was recently issued returning deserted 
ejido lands in this region to the former claimants. This case is admit- 
tedly an extreme one, but conflicts on a minor scale have been wide- 
spread. 

8. No studies were made for different regions to indicate the 
number of hectares of the various types of land necessary to 


support a family; nor was any attempt made to organize regional 
areas into logical producing units or to adapt the size of holding to 
the type of crop to be produced. A blanket ruling was issued for most 
of the Republic, allowing 4 hectares of irrigated or humid land or S 
hectares of seasonal land for each recipient. While this amount seems 
sufficient in the tropical areas, it is far from adequate in the .seniiarid 
regions. Frequently, even these small amounts were not allowed. 
Politicians sometimes found it expedient to accommodate a.s innnv 


persons as possible. They therefore merely di\’ided tlu' available 
land by the number of applicants in order to determine the size of 
the plot. As a result of this procedure, the a^‘erage size of the allot- 
ment of crop land per individual in some areas does not equal tlu' 
minimum specifications of the Agrarian Code. In ses-en states the 
average size of the plot of crop land, including irri.vatod and 
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land, distributed per ejidatario is less than the 4 hectares of irrigated 
land specified in ^e Agrarian Code.^*^ 

9. In the process of altering the relations between the people and 
the land by breaking up the haciendas and organizing ejidos, many 
new villages or communities were established. This would have been 
an excellent opportunity for introducing innovations aimed at im- 
proving the existing patterns of village arrangement so as to pro- 
mote the health, convenience, and comfort of the inhabitants. Wider 
streets might have been planned for tliese new settlements; detached 
dwellings might have been constructed; improved house arrange- 
ments might have been made, including tlie provision for windows, 
which are usually lacking in village homes, and the provision of flues 
to carry off kitchen smoke.^^ Some provision might have been made 
for the separation of farm animals from the dwelling. Simple blue- 
prints might have been dravra up for these new settlements which 
would have avoided many of the defects in housing that are now 
widespread in rural Mexico, and these might have served as ex- 
amples to other communities. For the most part, the new communi- 
ties grew up in hit-or-miss fashion, witli little or no attention given 
to community planning except in isolated instances. 

When questioned concerning the lack of planning tliroughout tlie 
entire agrarian program, partisans of the Revolution usually admit 
that serious errors were made and diat gross injustices were some- 
times committed. They hasten to add, however, that speed was a 
most necessary element in the redistribution of land and that, if the 
program had been delayed pending the drawing-up of elaborate 
technical plans, the land might never have been redistributed. They 
assert that during such a delay the hacendados would have mar- 
shaled their political and economic forces to prevent any such wide- 
spread program from being carried into effect. Hence they argue 
that it was necessary to act with haste while conditions were favor- 
able to the success of the program, even though technical plans had 
not been worked out. This point of view is summarized by Silva 
Herzog as follows: 

As stated before land hunger was one of the causes which originated the Rev- 
olution. Upon the definite triumph of the latter, it was necessary to give land 
to the peasants, it was necessary to give it to them rapidly, without a definite 
plan, without a program, and subordinating the distribution more to the political 

10. Departamento Agrario, Memoria, 194S-44 (Mexico City, 1944). 

11. See chap. xii. 
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requirements of the moment than to what science v/ould have coimselled in such 
a complicated problem. It was not possible to v.’ait any longer, it was not possible 
to carrj’ out investigations or to conduct a careful, complete and detailed study 
before making the distribution. It was necessan' to give lands and ther/ were 
given hurriedly, because tliere was no other way. Of course grave errors were 
made, but to wait would have been an even more serious error. V.diat v;ss done, 
rightly or wrongly, is done, and the important thing norr is to im-piove it, to ad- 
just the ejidos to the economic needs of the country, to educate the peasant 
sociallv and politically, to improve and increase the extension of credit and, per- 
haps, at least in some regions of the Republic, to rectilo' the size of the paroda 
enlarging it so that the peasant may obtain not only the indispensable to keep 
him ahve, but also what he needs to hVe with cec-rxxn and he a pcritive and 
progressive factor in this grave historical moment.— 

12. Jesus Sik.a Herzog, La Recolucion meziccr,c eo criii: ''ytsrinc Citoc i FJ- 51, 
22. Courtesy' of Cuademos Americanos. 



CHAPTER Vni 


Colonization and the Development of 
the Small Private Holding 


I N ADDITION to the agrarian program there have been other 
movements in Mexico tending to promote the small landholding 
as opposed to the latifundia. Some of these date from the period of 
the Conquest; others have grown out of the Revolution and consist 
of colonization programs and the bringing of new lands under culti- 
vation dirough the development of irrigation projects. The latter two 
movements have been promoted concurrently with the redistribu- 
tion of land under the ejido program. 

THE RISE OF THE SMALL PRIVATE HOLDING 

The pre-Revolutionary struggle between the hacienda and the 
landholding village attracted so much attention that it tended to 
overshadow the development of a third type of land tenure, that of 
the small private holding. The latter has been in existence in varying 
proportions since the time of the Spanish Conquest. It will be re- 
called that most of the Spanish grants to conquistadors consisted 
either of large tribute districts, many of which later were converted 
into haciendas, or landholdings of sufficient size that with some ex- 
pansion they, also, grew into large estates. Not all the grants were of 
these types, however; some were of small units of land known as 
peonias} These grants were made to Spanish soldiers who had been 
fanners in Spain and who expressed a willingness to become colo- 
nists in the New World. Most of them took Indian women as wives 
and settled down to till the soil with their own hands. Their children 
became mestizos, and their landholdings became the forerunners of 
what is commonly known in Mexico as the “rancho.” The term 
“rancho” has a variable meaning, but, with reference to the size of 
holding, it refers to a small private landholding that is worked by the 
1. G. M. McBride, The Land Systems of Mexico (New York, 1923), p. 88. 
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owner himself with tlie assistance of his immediate family or with 
the aid of a limited number of hired workers.* As McBride says: 

In contrast with tlic hacendado the owTicr of a rancho [ranchero] is a real 
agriculturist. He lives on the land, works it himself, and depends for his living 

upon the crops which he cultivates He is thus tlie agriculturist of the coun- 

trj' in a far tnier sense than the hacendado, whose chief interest, as we have 
seen, is an assured revenue and the prestige which he may derive from posses- 
sion of an estate and who, as a rule, lives upon his farm only a few weeks or 
days each year.^ 

^Vhile mam' of the ranchos in e.xistence at the outbreak of the Rev- 
olution in 1910 owed their origin to the original grants known as 
pcojuas, others came into e.vistence in various other ways. Some re- 
sulted from the Reform Laws instituted by Benito Juarez and his 
associates. These laws were enacted with the aim of creating a large 
body of independent proprietors by breaking up all lands held by re- 
ligious or civil bodies that were not devoted to public use. The laws 
were interpreted as applying to the landholding villages, and many 
of these were broken up and divided among tlie individual members 
of the community. Thus private holdings were increased at the ex- 
pense of both the church and the landholding village. As indicated 
in chapter iv, forces were operating which tended to absorb many of 
these smaller holdings into large ones almost as rapidly as they were 
created. The Indians were accustomed to collective ownership and 
did not understand the responsibilities or the value of individual 
ownership; hence many of them lost their lands almost as soon as 
they had received them. Sometimes these lands were absorbed into 
neighboring haciendas while tlie owners continued to till them as 
peons. On otlier occasions the more shrewd of the small holders bar- 
gained tlieir fellows out of land and created new haciendas out of a 
collection of small holdings. 

Benito Juarez also tried to develop small holdings by means of leg- 
islation introduced in 1863. This law was patterned somewhat after 
the United States Homestead Law of 1862.'* It permitted anyone to 
file claim to unclaimed public lands, on condition that the applicant 
settle on the land and maintain occupancy there for at least ten 
years. The amount of land claimed in this manner could not exceed 

2. For its meaning with reference to a locality group see chap. ii. 

3. McBride, op. cit., p. 84. Reprinted by permission of the American Geographical 
Society. 

4. Ibid., p. 94. 
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2,500 hectares. These restrictions were later removed, and .much of 
the available public land was concentrated into large estates; few 
small holdings were created. 

In spite of tlie tendency for small holdings to become absorbed 
into large ones, some progress was made in the development of the 
small holdings. McBride summarizes the results of the Reform Laws 
as related to the increase of small holdings as follows: 

Summing up the results of the agrarian reform instituted by Judrez and his 
associates, so far as the creation of small properties is concerned we find that, up 
to 1906, there had been distributed to individual holders 19,906 lots of what 
had been communal holdings and that 8,010 new properties had been formed 
from the public lands, making a total of 27,916 newly created holdings, most of 
which were ranchos. To this number we may add 357 grants to labradores 
pobres (poor laborers) in different parts of the public domain and 832 titles 
granted to colonists, bringing the number of recently formed, small, individual 
properties up to about 29,000 or almost double the number of ranchos existing 
in the entire republic in 1854.'’ 

By the time of the outbreak of the Revolution in 1910, there were 
reported to be 47,939 ranchos in Mexico as compared with 8,245 
haciendas. Thus, numerically, there were nearly six times as many 
ranchos as haciendas, but the small size of tlie ranchos made their 
total area relatively insignificant in comparison to the large areas 
controlled by tire haciendas. 

The revolutionary program has resulted in augmenting the number 
of small private holdings. This has been brought about tlrrough at 
least three developments: (1) Many of tire former haciendas have 
been whittled down by the agrarian program until only the core of 
the hacienda remains to tire hacendado. This consists of the build- 
ings and about 100-150 hectares of irrigated land or its equivalent. 
It has been reduced to what the Mexicans refer to as a pequena pro- 
piedad or “small property.” (2) Some of the hacendados foresaw the 
handwriting on Ae wall, so to speak, and voluntarily divided then- 
estates into numerous small units, which were sold to small private 
owners in order to avoid government confiscation of the property, 
(3) Concurrently with the ejido program, the government has car- 
ried on minor colonization programs. 

COLONIZATION 

Mexico has witnessed colonization programs of one kind or an- 
other at various times during her history. In the years immediately 

5. Ibid., p. 96. Reprinted by permission of the American Geographical Society. 
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following the War of Independence, several attempts were made to 
colonize some of the more remote regions of the Republic. In 1823 a 
new province was created out of tlie isthmus of Tehuantepec, where- 
upon soldiers of the patriot army were offered opportunities to be- 
come farmers. Common soldiers were entitled to receive holdings of 
about 10 acres, and officers received larger grants according to their 
rank. In 1824, legislation was enacted with tlie purpose of promot- 
ing settlement in the sparsely populated northern areas of the Repub- 
lic. Grants in these areas were large in size, owing to the semiarid 
nature of tlie lands. The only restriction as to size of holding was 
to the effect tliat no one person should receive more than 1 square 
league (9 square miles) of irrigable land, 4 square leagues of sea- 
sonal land, and 6 square leagues of pasture land.” The Mexicans were 
slow to respond to the colonization scheme, but, since foreigners 
were also invited to participate, Nortli American colonists took ad- 
vantage of tlie opportunity and entered nortliem Mexico in large 
numbers. The colonization of these northern areas by foreigners was 
to prove a bitter lesson to Mexico when unrest developed and Texas 
jcceded from the nation and later joined the United States. 

FOnEICN ACmeULTURAL COLONIES 

Colonization by foreigners has had little success from the view- 
point of the Mexicans. In most cases the levels of living of the native 
peasants have been considerably lower than tliose of the colonizing 
foreigners, and the latter have eitlier migrated to the cities to engage 
in more lucrative occupations or have turned individualistic and 
have carved out large holdings for themselves. The most permanent 
and successful foreign colonists have been closely knit religious 
groups who have been fully as interested in perpetuating their reli- 
gious culture and beliefs as they have been in making a living. Three 
such groups persist in Mexico today— the Mormons, the Mennonites, 
and the Russian Molokange. 

The Mormon colonies— Mormon colonization took place in north- 
ern Mexico from 1885 to 1900. Nine colonies were established, of 
which seven were located in northwestern Chihuahua and two in 
northern Sonora."^ 

The Chihuahua colonies were located in the vicinity of Casas 
Grandes. Six of them were situated either in the Casas Grandes River 

6. Ibid., p. 91. 

7. Thomas C. Romney, The Mormon Colonies in Mexico (Salt Lake City, 1938). 
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Valley or in the valley of its tributary, the Rio Verde, The three 
largest Chihuahua colonics-Colonia Diaz, Colonia Dublan, and Co* 
Ionia Ju/ircz—wcro located in wliat is gencrall)'' referred to as the 
"Northern Plateau” or iNfesa at an altitude of about 5,000 feet above 
sea level. Soon after scllUng these colonics, the Mormons constructed 
dams in the rivers and dug canals by means of which their fann lands 
could be irrigated. Colonia Jtj/ircz was developed into one of tlie 
most cfTicicnt fruit-producing areas in all Mc.vico. Colonias Dublan 
and Diaz became important centers for the production of small 
grains, alfalfa, and dairy products, Tlic other four Chihuahua colo- 
nies— Cave Valley, Colonia Pacheco, Colonia Garcia, and Colonia 
Chuichupa— were located in the heart of the western Sierra Madres, 
southwest of Casas Grandes, at elevations \‘arying from 6,000 to 8,- 
000 feel. Ti)cse colonics were located in areas where there were vir- 
gin pine and oak forests, and lumbering has constituted one of the 
colonists’ principal occupations. Hca\w spring and fall frosts in these 
mountain colonies have restricted the crops to com, potatoes, oats, 
and a few. others; but the river valleys and slopes have been useful 
as grazing lands and have facilitated the production of beef cattle as 
an important agricultural enterprise. 

Tile two colonics in Sonora were named Colonia On.vaca and 
Colonia Morelos. They were located on the Bavispe River, an im- 
portant tributary of the Yaqui River, which flows into tlie Gulf of 
California south of tlie seaport of Guaymas, Tiiese colonies were 
situated in a narrow river valley about fifty and seventy-five miles 
south of Douglas, Arizona. Within a few years after its establishment 
in 1892, Colonia Oa,\'aca was almost completely destroyed by a flood 
and was never resettled. Colonia Morelos was abandoned, as were 
otlier colonies during tlie Revolution, and it, also, was never reset- 
tled. Its lands were sold to the Mexican government in 1921. 

The Mormon lands were acquired by means of outright purchase 
through a colonization company organized for tliis purpose— tlie 
Mexican Colonization and Agricultural Company. At first, the lands 
were held in common, witli the idea tliat permanent o\vnership 
would rest with the company and tlie lands would be leased to pri- 
vate individuals. Within a few years, however, individual ownership 
was permitted and soon became the prevailing type of tenure. Dur- 
ing the initial phases of colonization tlie company exercised firm 
control and permitted only members of tlie church "in good stand- 
ing” to acquire lands in the colonies and even reserved the right to 
expel persons previously admitted whose conduct proved to be con- 
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trarv to tlie rules laid do^^^l by the company, Romney describes this 
procedure as follows: 

To obtain the use of any of this properly one must furnish a recommend 
from the bishop of his ward certifying that he was honest and honorable and in 
full standing in the Churcli of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. So long as the 
holder of the land obscrs’cd the rules laid down by the company he could re- 
main in possession of it, but should he prove recreant in any respect he was li- 
able to a forfeiture of his stewardship. In case he were dispossessed of his hold- 
ings an arbitration committee wotild place a price upon tlie improvements he 
had made and he would receive due compensation for the same. It will thus be 
seen that the c;irly Mormon colonists in Mexico held property under the same 
restrictions ns did the early settlers of the Great Basin. In both cases only the 
devotees of the Monnon Churcli in full standing were cnh'tlcd to possession and 
in both instances jwsscssion merely implied a stewardship— the ritles being held 
by the Church wliilc the tiller of the soil held his concession only during good 
behavior, Tlie purjiosc of such a policy was to insure against the influx of non- 
incmbcrs of the Church and other undesirables into a community whose aim 
was to control absolutely its sodal and religious life, and not for the purpose of 
materially enhancing the coifers of the Church. Indeed, investments in lands in 
.Mexico by the Church subtracted from rather than added to its revenues. In the 
course of a few years the economic policy of stewardship was supplanted by in- 
dividual ownership.’^ 

Tlic pattern of settlement in tliese colonies followed closely tliat of 
the Mormons in Utah. The farm village was the characteristic t)'pe, 
with the families clustered in villages and the farm lands located 
beyond the clustered settlements.** Tlie village was laid out in blocks 
or rectangles, with each family possessing about acres as a home 
lot. On one side of tin's Jot was constructed the family dwelling, and 
on another side were built the barns, corrals, chicken coops, and other 
buildings to care for tlie farm animals. The lot also provided ample 
space for a family vegetable garden and a few fruit trees. In this type 
of settlement tlie farmer travels back and fortli to work his main farm 
lands, which are located at some distance from the village. 

The Mormon colonies were flourishing and in prosperous condition 
at the outbreak of the Revolution in 1910, In 1912, for reasons of safe- 
ty, their local church officials ordered the colonists to abandon then- 
homes and flee to the United States. For a period of about two years 
tlie colonies were almost completely abandoned. Many colonists 
sought homes in the United States and never returned; others began 

8. Ibid., p. 63. Reprinted by permission of the Deseret Book Company. 

9. For a plan of tlie Mormon village settlement in Utah, see Lowry Nelson, A Social 
Survey of Escalante, Utah ("Brigham Young University Studies,” No. 1 [Provo, Utah, 
1925]). 
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to trickle back and to rcconslrucl tlieir properties, which liad been 
severely damaged during their absence. 

Prior to the "exodus” the colonies were homogeneous communities, 
consisting almost entirely of Mormons from the United States and 
tlieir descendants, with practically no Mc.xicans interspersed among 
them. Since that time Mormons who have deemed it inadvisable to 
return have sold properties indiscriminately, and now Mexicans and 
North American Mormons arc interspersed in the same villages, 

A comparison of the Mormon membership of the colonics which 
still survive is given in Table 21 for the years 1912 and 1946. In 1912 


TABLE 21 

AppnoxiMATi’, MKMnKnsiiiP IN Mohmon Coi,o.vir,s in 
Mexico IN 1012 AND IN lOIC* 


Nnmc of Colony 

No. of 
Merol)cr» 
(ini2) 

No. of 

(1040) 

PffrcnluKf 
Jt)46 Mem- 
ber»)iip It 
of 101! 

Dubliin 

1,200 

250 

20.8 

Ju/ircy. 

COO 

SOO 

50.0 


.100 

SO 

30 0 

Gordn 

250 

40 

16.0 

Chuicliupa 

SOO 

ISO 

43.3 

Total 

2,C50 

810 

30.6 


* Tiicse include only the colonies which Mormons were occupyinff in 1P40. 
All nrc in northwestern Chihuahun. 


there were about 2,650 members in the colonies; in 1946 tliere were 
only 810, This means tliat the membership is now less than one-third 
of what it was in 1912. Colonia Juarez is the only colony tliat has half 
of the 1912 membership. 

These colonies are looked upon favorably by officials of the Mexi- 
can government, who tend to regard tliem somewhat as demonstra- 
tion projects. The colonists have become efficient, independent small 
farmers, and they utilize farming techniques and practices that are 
far superior to those used by the surrounding Mexican peasant popu- 
lation. Agricultural products from the colonies may be found on sale 
in Mexico City and in other large cities of Mexico. This is especially 
true of dairy products and deciduous fruits. The standards of living of 
the colonists are on a much higher plane than those of the native peas- 
ants. Their houses are well constructed and conveniently arranged. 
They have developed good schools, and illiteracy is practically un- 
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known ninonu them, 'rhr colonies niainlain a modern and well- 
cqin’pprd In'gli school, and some of ihcir cliildrcn, after finishing the 
higii-school course, go to (lie United States to attend colleges and uni- 
ver.sitics, many of them never to return. A few finish their training at 
the Univer.sily of Mexico in .Mt'xico City. .Ahont seventy youths have 
left the colonie.s during the last ten years to attend colleges and uni- 
ver.sitios. 

Their f.ivinahle chnracti'ristics notwithstanding, Mexicans feel 
some concern over the fact that these colonics do not assimilate into 
.^^c^;ican life. 'I'heir social institutions, culture, attitudes, and aspira- 
tions are all closely identified with those in the United States, and 
they tend to fonn little cultural islands living apart from the main 
stream of Mexican institutions and culture. About sixty-live boys left 
the colonies to serve with the armed forces of the United States in 
World \\*ar 11. It is true th.il some of the colonists have become Mexi- 
can citizens; but <-\’c n thev do not intermarry with the Mexicans— not 
even with Mexican converts to Mormonism;”’ they marry xvithin tlieir 
own local groups or go to the United Stales to find mates. The popula- 
tion of the colonies is so small at the pre.scnt lime that these customs 
probabh- do not present serious dillicullies. Were their numbers to 
increase grtsith', howe\‘er. the problem of assimilation might become 
a .serious one for .M(‘\ico. 

T/ic .Mennonife colonics . — There arc se\'eral Mennonite colonies in 
Mc.xico which contain a combined population of about 14,000 inhab- 
itants. Most of thc.-^e ( 10,000 inhabitants) are located in two adjacent 
colonies in the San Antonio ^’allcy in the state of Chihuahua near the 
eily of Cuauhtemoc, about seventy-five miles west of Chiliuahua City. 
Another, known as the "Hague Colony, is located in the vicinity of 
Patos, Durango, and contains about 2,100 inhabitants, who are set- 
tled on some 20,000 hectares of land. A fourth colony containing 
about 600 inhabitants is located in the vicinity of Santa Clara, Chi- 
huahua, not far from the San Antonio Valley. Early in 1944 a group of 
about 200 Mennonites moved from the San Antonio Valley to settle 
near tlie city of Saltillo in the state of Nuevo Lc6n, In addition to 
these groups there arc a few families in the state of San Luis Potosi 
about 1.30 miles west of tlie city of Tampico. 

Each colony consists of a number of small faim villages, each con- 
taining from ten to forty families. The number of villages in each 

10 , Tile Mormon Church maintains a Mexican nilwJon i-K.'f-j-nirtcrs in Mexico 
City. During iJie last ten yc.ir.s about 100 youths from the r. iVe •.crvecl ns mir- 

^onaries for a period of about two years each, wltli ilidr ftrC’rr p'lying nil cxpcn-v^ 
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colony and the approximate number of inhabitants arc shown in the 
accompanying tabulation. 


I/Ofsliim 

.Snn Antonio Valley, Cliiiitmlnin 
Sfin Antonio Valley, Cliihiialiim 
I’ntoi, Diiranjjo 
Santa Clara, (Jliiluialiun 
Nuevo I>c6n 

• Diitii conipiilrd /roHi J. WinfirW Frrlf, Mfnnnnitf Cotani: ilimj in itfrirn tAkom. Vit., 1015). 

The present discussion will be concerned with the colonies in tlie 
San Antonio Valley near Cuauhtemoc, Chihuahua, to which the au- 
thor made a personal visit in the latter part of 1942. 

The Mennonites in the larger colony came from the soutliern part 
of die Province of Manitoba, Canada, and gave tlie name "Manitoba” 
to their colony. Those from the smaller colony came from Swift Cur- 
rent in tlie Province of Saskatchewan, Canada, and likewise named 
the colony after their Canadian home. Both groups had previously 
migrated to Canada from Russia; prior to that they had lived in Ger- 
many. All the colonists speak a German dialect; few speak any otlier 
language. They left Canada because they did not want to send tlieir 
children to tlie public schools. Folloxving World War I, Canada de- 
cided to nationalize all its immigrant groups except tlie French. 
Schools were required to be conducted in tlie English language, 
though previously each ethnic group had been free to conduct them 
in its native tongue. The Mennonites regarded this decree as depriv- 
ing them of freedom of education, which, to tliem, was equivalent to 
surrendering freedom of religion.” They secured from tlie Mexican 
government a presidential decree exempting tliem from military serv- 
ice and from the necessity of sending their children to the public 
schools. They were permitted to maintain their own private schools, 
to conduct them in the German language, and to teach religion in 
their own way. 

They formed a colonization company and purchased 83,000 hec- 
tares of land near Cuauhtemoc from a large hacienda at a price of 
nine dollars ( United States currency ) per hectare. The land was all 
unimproved grazing land, and the colonists now feel that they paid 
much too high a price for it. They came to Mexico from Canada by 
train. There were at least thirty-five train loads, each containing about 

11. J. Winfield Fretz, Mennonite Colonization in Mexico (Akron, Pa., 1945), p. 11. 
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governmental authority to settle disputes. The Mennonites of this 
area seem to be a completely autonomous unit. They are not con- 
nected with any central organization; they are the ultimate source of 
authority for themselves. They mete out their own punishments to 
dehnquents. Sometimes punishments may consist of fines; at other 
times public apologies to the church membership are required. The 
bishop is the main authority over the colony, and next in authority are 
the preachers. There are eleven preachers in the Manitoba Colony 
for a population of 7,225. 

Two civil chiefs {Oherschuhen) are elected for the entire colony 
by majority vote of the inhabitants, and they serve for a period of two 
years, although they may be re-elected. There is also one local chief 
(Schulze) for each village. The main function of these chiefs is to 
stand between the government and the camps by paying the colony 
taxes and looking after the general welfare. They also attempt to set- 
tle local disputes, but if they fail the disputes are referred to the bish- 
op, who seeks an answer in the Bible. He may call in the preachers to 
help decide. If there is objection to the decision, he may call together 
the male members of the church in order to convince them of the wis- 
dom of the decision. Discipline is exercised very efiFectively by means 
of the threat of ostracism or excommunication.^^ The preachers are 
workingmen like anybody else, and they receive no pay for their 
ecclesiastical services. 

There is no irrigation in this area, and crops can be grown only dur- 
ing the rainy season. The colonists specialize in growing oats and in 
dairy products. They utilize modem farming methods, including 
farm machinery such as power threshing machines, binders, tractors, 
and mowing machines. They have good breeds of dairy cattle and 
keep good work stock. 

These Mennonites belong to a branch known as “Old Colony Men- 
nonites.” They believe in adhering tenaciously to the customs, tradi- 
tions, and beliefs that were practiced by their ancestors. They have 
strong taboos against articles which might be considered as luxuries 
because they regard the use of luxuries as sinful and immoral. They 
are forbidden to have automobiles or trucks, but they purchase old 
cars and utilize the chassis for the purpose of making horse-drawn 
vehicles with mbber tires. Old-fashioned buggies are also in great 
demand. It is quaintly picturesque to see, on a Sunday afternoon, the 
roads lined with the old horse-and-buggy combinations, driven by 

12. Ibid., p. 24. 
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families in old-fasliioned dress, going from one village to another to 
visit relatives and friends. 

Houses are small and uniform in structure. They are of a simple, 
one-story box t}^e made, usually, of adobe. Sometimes four or five 
persons are crowded into a single room. The houses have adequate 
window space. Most of tliem have only sand or clay floors, altliough a 
few have wood or tile. The barns are often attached to the houses. Al- 
tliough tlie stables are kept clean and tlie kitchens are usually detach- 
ed from tlie main house, tlie close proximity of the bams make flies a 
serious problem. Few of tlie houses have running water, and none 
have batlirooms. Such items as rugs, refrigerators, and electrical ap- 
pliances are regarded as luxuries and are not used. 

There are neither physicians nor nurses in the colonies, and there is 
considerable lack of modem sanitation. Men do not hesitate to spit 
on the floor, for example. Much illness probably could be prevented 
tlirough tlie practicing of a few elementary mles of health. 

Dress is rather rigidly prescribed. Men usually wear overalls 
and a sweater or jumper. They must not wear ties or white collars. 
They must shave only once a week. Women, including young girls, 
wear long, full dresses extending to the ankles. They also wear 
aprons. Until marriage, girls wear a bib over the apron; after mar- 
riage the bib is removed. Many of die women and some of the men go 
barefoot. 

In general, it would appear diat die Mennonites have very litde 
education except for die practical sort which they acquire from ex- 
perience in the daily tasks of life. Children start to school at about the 
age of six years and attend until about the age of ten or twelve. They 
are taught a few of the fundamentals of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic-all in their own German dialect— but the main emphasis is on 
the Bible and rehgious teachings. Mennonites do not teach their chil- 
dren Spanish. They do not want them to associate with Mexican chil- 
dren or to become Mexican citizens. Each village builds its own 
schoolhouse and raises the revenue with which to pay the school- 
teacher. There are practically no books or magazines in the homes, 
with the exception of those of a religious character. Women and girls 
work in the fields with the men and perform such chores as milking 
cows and taking care of the poultry, in addition to their household 
duties. Famihes often exchange work; consequently, very few hired 
laborers are employed. 

The Mexicans tend to regard the Mennonites as industrious and 
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efficient farmers who have brought a large area of comparatively un- 
productive land into effective production. As with the Mormon colo- 
nies, the Mennonite colonies are viewed somewhat as demonstration 
projects which serve to show the Mexican peasants in this area what 
can be accomplished when conscientious effort is combined with effi- 
cient farming techniques. Certainly, the colonists appear to be much 
more prosperous than the Mexican peasants in this vicinity. 

To an even greater extent than do the Mormons, however, the Men- 
nonites constitute a cultural island which participates little in the life 
of the nation. The birth rate is very high among them, and they are 
now looking for new lands to colonize. They want to secure a large 
tract so that another group of villages can be established that will 
form a self-sufficient social and economic unit. As small groups, their 
industriousness and efficient farming techniques probably offer a 
positive contribution to Mexican agriculture and are worthy of emu- 
lation; nevertheless, if their settlements expand very much, the prob- 
lem of assimilating them into the national life will be even more seri- 
ous than in tlie case of the Mormons. 

The Russian colony of Lower California}^— This colony was estab- 
lished in 1905 and is located in the Guadalupe Valley near Ensenada, 
in the northwestern part of Lower California. The settlers consisted 
of about one hundred Russian families, who came originally from the 
vicinity of Kars in southern Russia, although by a rather circuitous 
route. Some of them went first to Canada, then to the United States, 
and, finally, to Mexico. The lands for the colony settlement were ac- 
quired by purchase and consisted of 13,000 acres, which formerly 
constituted a ranch known as the “Ex-Mission Guadalupe.” About 
6,000 acres were arable, and the purchase price was 50,000 American 
dollars. The lands were purchased jointly by the colonists, who jointly 
contributed $5,000 as a down payment and gave a mortgage on the 
balance. From that time forward, each farmer contributed half his 
yearly crop toward payment of the debt until the mortgage was com- 
pletely liquidated.^'^ 

The colonists settled in a line-village pattern, with houses, barns, 
and farmyards fronting on either side of a broad street. The farm 
lands were located away from the village, and settlers travel consider- 


13. Information concerning this colony is taken from Oscar Schmieder, The Russian 
Cdlonij of Guadalupe Valley (“Lower Californian Studies,” Vol. II, No. 14 [Berkeley, 
Calif., 1928]). 

14. Ibid., p. 416. 
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able distances to carry on tlie farm work. In some instances the fields 
are so far away that tlie men folk find it advisable during certain sea- 
sons of tlie year to camp out on their lands in tents for weeks at a 
time.^'^ 

The colony emphasizes collectivism in many aspects of village life. 
The land is considered as belonging to tlie group rather than to the 
individual, even though each family has its separate plots. The land- 
tenure sysleni is described by Schmieder as follows: 

The land was diWdcd into small lots and these were distributed among the 
different families. Tlie fields which each family received were not contiguous; 
the leading Wewpoint being that each family ought to have an equal amount 
of good and bad land. No colonist received an individual title to his land. His 
rights were based on simple mutual agreement. Even the individual usufruction 
of the arable land is restricted. After the gathering of the harvest all fields be- 
come aimmon pasture. From April until December the whole extent of the 
colony is considered parish property and every part of it is open to the grazing 
slock of any colonist. WHien a family retired from the colony, it sold or rented 
its field to one or several colonists, lea\ang to tlie community a document in 
whicli they resigned their rights as members of the colony. 

Simplification of tax collecUon by making the \allage Elder (Starosta) respon- 
sible for the totality of tlie taxpayers had been, indeed, one of the main reasons 
why parish property has been introduced and continued in Russia. In Mexico 
the authorities did not favor the system. Yet the subbonmess of the colonists has, 
up to now, not yielded to any pressure.^® 

Many aspects of Russian culture have been preserved, including 
village arrangement, house structure, religious organization, women’s 
dress, and methods of farming. They do not profess the Greek Ortho- 
dox religion but are sectarians of tlie Molokange variety. Concerning 
the preservation of their religious culture, Schmieder says: 

They condemn image worship, fasting, episcopacy, and accept the Bible as 
the only rule of faitli. Their religious services are held in private houses, the 
pastor being an uneducated peasant like the others. They refuse military service. 
Birth, marriage, and death are considered family affairs, no interference of pub- 
lic autliorities being tolerated. They maintain these religious prescriptions up to 
now, in spite of the fact that they have frequently aimoying consequences; e.g., 
when a young “Russian” bom on Mexican territory desires to enter the United 
States as Mexican non quota emigrant, and is not eligible for admission, since 
his birth has never been registered.^^ 

Farming methods are described by Schmieder as generally back- 
ward, with fairly large extensions of land used but with little atten- 
tion paid to conservation of soil fertility. In addition to farming their 


15. Ibid., p. 417. 


16. Ibid., pp. 416, 417. 


17. Ibid., p. 414, n. 5. 
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own lands, they rent land from neighboring Mexicans, who ordinarily 
use it mostly for livestock production. 

It is this fact alone, that arable land for rent is easily obtainable in the neigh- 
borhood, that has made it possible for them still to carry on their agriculture in 
the old primitive way. Restricted to the land which they own, they would long 
ago have exhausted the soil. Their ploughs overturn only the barest smface of 
the soil, and hardly remove the weeds. No kind of fertilizer is used, save the 
manure of cattle and horses, which is spread over the stubble fields when used 
for pasturage. This gives the only advantage they have over south Russian 
conditions, where the manure is binned, for lack of other fuel. Rotation of crops 
is absolutely unknown. For over twenty years wheat has been their only mar- 
ket crop. Only when completely exhausted, is the soil left to fallow for a year 
or two.^8 

The material culture of the Russian colony is being influenced con- 
siderably by the United States. It is reported that the young people 
frequently cross the border to work and often stay there to live. For 
tliis reason, the population of the colony is not increasing rapidly 
despite the existence of a high fertility rate. Its influence on Mexico is 
confined largely to the Guadalupe Valley.^® 

The Spanish refugee colony.— The most recent attempt at coloniza- 
tion in Mexico by foreigners was that of the Spanish refugees, who 
purchased a large ranch for this purpose in 1939. The area included 
about 150,000 hectares located in the Santa Clara Valley, in the state 
of Chihuahua, northwest of Chihuahua City. The land is located at an 
altitude of over 7,000 feet above sea level and had been used pre- 
viously as grazing land only. The Spanish refugees devised a gran- 
diose scheme for colonizing it, and early in 1940 about 450 colonists 
moved in. The land was purchased by funds made available 
through a central committee of the Spanish refugee government re- 
siding in Mexico City. This committee also provided funds for the 
construction of homes, the budding of irrigation dams, the purchase 
of farm machinery, the purchase of cattle and other livestock, and the 
construction of a road connecting Santa Clara with the highway run- 
ning from Chihuahua City to Ciudad Juarez. 

The project was organized so that each individual would work at a 
wage commensurate with his abilities on whatever tasks were to be 
done. The colony was considered a co-operative project, which would 
be financed by funds available to tlie central committee imtil such 
time as tlie land could be brought into production and reimburse- 

18. Ibid., p. 420. 

19. Ibid., p. 422. 
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dissension broke out among them. This tended to interfere with eflB- 
cient management of the enterprise. 

3. Some became convinced that the soil was not so adaptable to 
the growing of crops as had been originally assumed. 

4. Finally, the central committee appeared to feel that the project 
was consuming more funds than were justifiable in view of the pos- 
sibilities for repayment, and they gradually withdrew from the finan- 
cing of the project. 

As a result, die colonists became discouraged and most of them left. 
They are now located in die larger cities of Mexico and are finding 
their places among the various urban occupations to which they have 
long been accustomed. 

These four groups of foreign colonies are too small to exert much 
influence on die total rural economy of the nation. The principal 
value to Mexican agriculture of the Mormon and the Mennonite colo- 
nies is that diey serve as demonstrations of more efficient farming 
techniques than diose employed by die surrounding native popula- 
tion and as methods of effectively utilizing small landholdings. It 
should be noted that all these foreign colonies are situated in nordiem 
Mexico. It probably would be of value to have a few such colonies 
located in the southern parts of the Republic also, where fanning 
techniques are more primitive than diose in the northern states. The 
native population would then have more to learn from such projects. 

AMOUNT OF LAND COLONIZED FROM 1916 TO 1943 

In one of the divisions of the Secretariat of Agriculture there is a 
Department of Colonization, This department has official charge of 
the government’s colonizing program. Unfortunately, the term “colo- 
nization” is used rather loosely in this department and does not nec- 
essarily refer to the establishment of new agricultural communities. 
A group of former renters, for example, may petition the Department 
of Colonization to assist them in purchasing die lands they have been 
renting; if the government approves and extends them credit, the 
project may be called a “colony” even though no change is made in 
the use of the land or in the residence of the farm operators. On the 
other hand, lands are settled through other agencies of the govern- 
ment, such as the Commission of Irrigation, without being labeled 
colonies. Hence the data presented below are not complete and 
should be interpreted merely as representing the types of programs 
that are being carried on with the objective of promoting small land- 
holdings. 
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According to Mexican law tliere are three types of land that may be 
colonized: 

1. Lands belonging to tlie nation and those which the nation may acquire 
through application of tlie Federal Irrigation Law 

2. Lands acquired for that purpose by the National Bank of Agricultural Credit 

3. Private lands under the terms specified in this law-° 

Colonization of the first two types of land would ordinarily be ini- 
tiated by direct action of tlie federal government through the Nation- 
al Bank of Agricultural Credit or tlirough tlie efforts of colonization 
companies autliorized for tliis puipose. Colonization of private lands 
may be initiated either by private landholders wishing to subdivide 
and sell their properties or tlirough government action when lands of 
the first two t}q)es are not sufficient to meet the needs for a given colo- 
nization project. In tlie latter case, private lands may be expropriated 
for colonization purposes, ivith tlie following exceptions: 

a) Properties whicli are being adequately farmed 

b) Properties which constitute an agricultural-industrial unit planned and 
carried out in accordance with modem technology 

c) Properties in which direct administration is employed in more than 50 
per cent of tlie lands used for each type of enterpriser^ 

Colonists are expected to pay for the lands they receive and must 
produce evidence to the effect that they have funds with which to 
begin their first year’s farming operations or tliat they have the neces- 
sary credit. In cases in which private land is expropriated for purposes 
of colonization, the former owner receives payment in the form of 
regular instalments from the colonists until the lands are paid for at 
the price fixed at the time of tlie expropriation proceedings. 

In the selection of colonists for any given project, preference is 
given to persons in the following order: 

1. Sharecroppers and renters who are working the land at the time the proj- 
ect is initiated 

2. Farmers living in the vicinity 

3. Expatriated farmers who wish to return to the country 

4. Farmers in general 

5. Nonfarmers.22 


20. Ley federal de colonizacidn, su reglamento, decretos y acuerdos relativos a colo- 
nizacidn (Mexico, 1943), p. 5. 

21. Ibid., p. 6. 

22. Ibid., p. 8. 
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In order to qualify as colonists, persons must also be able to meet 
certain other requirements: 

fl) In order to be a preferred colonist, one must show proof of being a farmer 
with experience in agricultural work, of age, in good health, and of good con- 
duct. 

In the case of foreigners, the evidence must be satisfactory to the consul who 
vises the passports. 

h) One must have sufficient resources to finance the first crop year or have 
credit to obtain such resources. 

Foreign colonists must deposit with the National Bank of Agricultural Credit 
the amount of $1,000 (Mexican Currency) per family. They may dispose of this 
amount for the expenses of cultivation and maintenance of the family from the 
time the work is begun. 

c) One must promise to pay 5 per cent of the value of the land at the time the 
first crop is harvested and the balance in yearly instalments, in accordance %vith 
the regulations. 

The lack of payment of the instalments gives the right to extend the maturity 
date for one year, provided that it is due to crop failures through causes not 
attributable to the colonist. In any other case, lack of payment of two instalments 
will be sufficient cause for cancellation of the contract and seizure of the land by 
the administration of the colony, which will then turn it over to a new colonist, 
returning to the previous colonist 80 per cent of what he may have paid. The re- 
maining 20 per cent, as well as any increase in the value of the land, will be for 
the benefit of the colony, in accordance with the regulations. 

d) One must promise to pay from the first year’s crop the dues for the general 
expenses of the colony, to work the land directly or to direct the work, and to ful- 
fil the regulations approved for each colony by the Secretariat of Agriculture and 
Development.23 

In 1941 a law was enacted permitting retired personnel from the 
armed forces of the nation to settle in colonies on the three types of 
land previously described. In such cases the lands are an outright gift 
by the government. They are placed in workable condition. Houses 
and roads are constructed at government expense and at no cost to 
the colonists. The size of the plot which each receives is based upon 
his rank in the armed services. For an ordinary private the allotment 
is 6 hectares of irrigated or 12 hectares of seasonal land. The allot- 
ment for a division general is 100 hectares of irrigated land or 200 
hectares of seasonal land or 5,000 hectares of pasture land.^^ During 
the period 1941-44 three such colonies were established, involving 
124 colonists and 7,811 hectares of land. This would make an average 
of 63 hectares per person. 

Data are available on the number of colonies established and the 
amount of land colonized from 1916 to 1943 (Table 22). This corre- 

23. Ibid., pp. 8, 9. 24. Ibid., p. 70. 
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spends to the period o£ the agrarian program and gives some indica- 
tion of the land distribution outside this program. Altogether, during 
the period 1916-43, 177 colonies were formed, in which 13,746 colo- 
nists settled. The total area of land occupied by these colonists 
amounts to 1,247,807 hectares, or an average of 90.8 hectares per 
colonist. More than half the total number of colonists settled in the 
north region and two-thirds of the land colonized is found there ( Ap- 
pen. A, Table 15). The least amount of colonization has taken place 
in the Gulf and the south Pacific regions. Of the land colonized, 60.7 
per cent has been taken from private holdings and 39.3 per cent from 

TABLE 22 

Number of Colonies Established and Amount of Land 
Colonized in Mexico from 1916 to 1943, by Years* 


Year 

No. of 

1 Colonies 

No. of 
Colonists 

Total No. 
of Hectares 

Average No. 
of Hectares 
per Colonist 

1916-19 

2 

389 

26,658 

68.5 

1920-24 

9 

879 

101,839 

115.9 

1925-29 

3 

288 

38,508 

133.7 

1930-34 

64 

4,092 

269,527 

65.9 

1935-39 

54 

6,453 

411,924 

63.8 

1940-43 

28 

1,026 

123,649 

120.5 

Unknown 

17 

619 

275,702 

445.4 

Total 

177 

13,746 

1,247,807 

90.8 


• Data compiled from the records of the Departamento de Colonizacion, Secretaria 
de Agricultura y Fomento. 


government lands (Appen. A, Table 15). Thus the colonization pro- 
gram has definitely supplemented the ejido program in the redistri- 
bution of land into smaller holdings. 


LAND MADE AVAILABLE THROUGH IRRIGATION PROJECTS 

The development of small holdings has been enhanced by the con- 
struction of irrigation works in various parts of Mexico. In many in- 
stances these irrigation works have served to make land available for 
farming which formerly was too dry to produce crops. In other cases 
land that was farmed but yielded very little because of lack of mois- 
ture has been made highly productive through irrigation. 

Long before the Spaniards arrived in the New World, the Indians 
had small irrigation projects with which they irrigated some of their 
lands. After the colonial plantations were established, private irriga- 
tion systems were constructed, especially in the sugar-producing sec- 
tions of the state of Morelos and later in the cotton-producing areas of 
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tlie Laguna, in tlie vegetable lands of Sinaloa, and in the Mexicali 
Valley of Lower California. It is estimated that by 1910 there were 
about 700,000 hectares of land under irrigation in Mexico. 

As a part of the revolutionary program the Mexican government 
has considered the further development of irrigation .systems as a 
fundamental part of the agrarian program, along with the redistril)u- 
tion of land and colonization. A national Irrigation Commission was 
organized in 1926 and until December, 1946, served as a department 
in tlie Secretariat of Agriculture. President Aleman considers the 
problems of irrigation so important to the welfare of the nation that 
he has created a new cabinet post to have charge of a Secretariat of 
Hydraulic Resources. The construction of irrigation systems, there- 
fore, is officially recognized as a fundamental responsibility of the 
federal government. The funds allotted for irrigation projects by the 
Mexican government during the five-year period 1941-45 were as 
follows: 

Pesos 

1941 55,000,000 

1942 65,000,000 

1943 85,000,000 

1944 107,000,000 

1945 145,000,000 

Total 457,000,000=5 

Thus the expenditures for irrigation have been greatly augmented 
during recent years. In 1945 about 10 per cent of the federal budget 
was allotted to tlie development of irrigation projects. Some of tliese 
are large, expensive projects designed to benefit large areas; others 
are small projects. In 1945 about 15,000,000 pesos went into small 
projects, principally in the Central Mesa. In his inaugural address on 
December 1, 1946, President Aleman indicated that it was the inten- 
tion of his administration to spend 1,500,000,000 pesos ( about S309,- 
280,000) on irrigation projects and that tliese would benefit about 
1,500,000 hectares of land. The Secretariat of Hydraulic Resources is 
planning the development of what are referred to as three Mexican 
T.V.A.’s. One of these will dam the Papaloapan River near Veracruz; 
the second will dam the Rio del Fuerte in northern Sinaloa; and tlie 
tliird is being planned for central Oaxaca. 

As a result of irrigation projects, a total of -801,379 hectares of land 

25. Data from Adolfo Orive Alba, “La Politica de irrigacidn,” Iirigacion en Mexico, 
XXVI, No. 1 (January-February, 1945), 7-41. 
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V'ere brought under irrigation between 1928 and 1944.^° These lands 
have been made available to small-scale farmers through coloniza- 
tion, through tlie agrarian program, or by means of outright purchase. 

A total of 107,742 famihes have been accommodated, and they 
have received an average of 7.4 hectares each (Appen. A, Table 16). 
Of tlie total area made available through irrigation, 60.4 per cent has 
gone to ejidatarios and 39.6 per cent to private holders. 

PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL LANDHOLDINGS 

Having considered at some lengtli in this and the preceding chap- 
ter tlie redisti'ibution of land that has been going on in Mexico for the 
last thirty years, it seems appropriate at this point to take stock of the 
types of rural landholdings tliat now prevail. After redistributing 
tlirough the agrarian program a total of more than 30,000,000 hec- 
tares, or an area equal to about 22 per cent of the total area censused 
in the Repubhc in 1940, and after promoting the extension of small 
holdings through colonization programs and the development of irri- 
gation projects, what is the present status regarding landholdings? 
What proportion of the land is now in large holdings; what propor- 
tion is in ejidos; and how much is in small private holdings of various 
types? 


TYPES OF PRIVATE LANDHOLDINGS 

There are no generally accepted labels in Mexico for distinguishing 
among the various types of private holdings. McBride refers to all 
private holdings smaller in size than the hacienda, as "ranchos.” The 
experience of the author, however, indicates that properties of less 
than about 5 hectares ( 12.4 acres ) are seldom referred to as ranchos. 
They are more commonly called granjas or solares, depending upon 
their size. The following classification of holdings according to size 
seems to be about as commonly used as any, although it is far from 
bemg universally accepted. 

I. The ‘‘solar” ( “lot ” ) .—Ordinarily this term is used to refer to hold- 
ings of less than about 1 hectare in size. Some of these constitute what 
was left to the Indian after his other lands were encroached upon by 
the large landowners. Many others have arisen out of the reshufiling 
of land that has gone on since 1920, and especially since 1930. The 
plots are often found within the limits of the village and extend back 
from the villagers’ houses. These holdings constitute 17.6 per cent of 

26. It was estimated that at the close of the Avila Camacho regime a total of 1,000,- 
000 hectares would have been brought under irrigation since 1928. 
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all landholdings in Mexico ( including ejidos ) that were included in 
the various agricultural censuses of 1940 ( Appen. A, Table 17). They 
are too small to be of much significance economically except for pro- 
viding space for domestic animals and for a small patch of com. In 
some areas a few fruit trees are kept. 

The proportion of all holdings of this type appears to be rather 
closely related to the density of population in the various regions. The 
central region is the most densely populated and has the highest pro- 
portion of these small holdings; the north Pacific region is the least 
dense, with the smallest proportion; the other regions arrange them- 
selves almost in the order of their population density. The average 
size of these holdings is only % hectare. 

Although these holdings are important from the standpoint of num- 
ber, they are insignificant from the point of view of land area in- 
volved. Only one-tenth of 1 per cent of the area of all landholdings is 
in holdings of this size. In no region does the proportion reach more 
than 1 per cent ( see Table 23 ) . 

2. The “gffln/a.”— This term is being increasingly used to refer to a 
small, privately owned, tillable plot which varies in size from about 1 
to 5 hectares. Fifteen per cent of all landholdings in Mexico consist of 
plots varying from 1 to 5 hectares, the average size being 2.3 hectares. 

Some of diese holdings probably date back to the time that the 
lands of the landholding villages were distributed among the village 
families in compliance with the Reform Laws initiated by Benito 
Juarez. A few probably represent remnants of land which were grant- 
ed in the form of peonias to the rank and file of the conquistadors and 
were later broken up into smaller units, while others have resulted 
from the shifting of property rights as a result of the Revolution. The 
proportion of all holdings of this type varies by regions from 10.1 per 
cent in the north Pacific to 25.1 per cent in the south Pacific. 

Although this type of holding accounts for 15 per cent of all land- 
holdings, it constitutes less than 1 per cent ( 0.71 ) of the land that was 
included in the various agricultural censuses of 1940. 

3. “Pequeha propiedad” {“small holding”) .—This term has grown 
out of the agrarian program. It refers generally to that part of the 
hacienda which was exempt from expropriation when agrarian laws 
were applied. The amount exempt from expropriation and left in pos- 
session of tlie owner after the rest of his land was given to ejidatarios 
was usually from 100 to 150 hectares of irrigable land or its equiva- 
lent. The pequena propiedad, therefore, may be thought of as the 
nucleus of a former hacienda. It usually contains from 100 to several 
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hundred hectares of land, together with the old hacienda buildings. 
The landholder is now often referred to as a pequefio propietario 
(“small owner”). It is difficult to tell just how many properties would 
now qualify for the term pequena propiedad. Only 1.4 per cent of the 
holdings in tlie Republic are from 100 to 500 hectares in size, and 
these account for 7 per cent of the land censused in 1940. Many of 
tliese would undoubtedly be ranchos; hence they wiU be included in 
the succeeding category. 

4. The rmicho.— Rural properties ranging in size from 5 to about 
1,000 hectares are commonly referred to as “ranchos,” except for the 
remnants of old haciendas, which, as noted above, are pequehas pro- 
piedades. The term “rancho,” however, varies somewhat in diflPerent 
parts of tlie country. In the north it may include a holding of several 
thousand hectares. 

Holdings varying from 5.1 to 1,000 hectares (including tlie pe- 
queha propiedad) amount to 9.9 per cent of all landholdings and 14.9 
per cent of the land censused in 1940. The average size of these hold- 
ings is 69.8 hectares. 

The proportion of landholdings of this type is greatest in the north 
and smallest in tlie central region. In the north it accounts for 17.2 
per cent of all holdings; it is 16.1 per cent in the Gulf states, 11.2 in 
the north Pacific, 7.7 in the south Pacific, and only 6.7 in the central 
region. 

5. The hacienda or large /loWtng.— This term is often used to indi- 
cate properties with more than 1,000 hectares (2,471 acres) of land. 
As noted in chapter v, however, the term “hacienda” refers to the 
organization of the enterprise as well as to the size of holding. In the 
central region a landholding of 1,000 hectares would ordinarily be 
organized on the hacienda pattern; but in the semiarid region of the 
north, cattle ranches might reach 20,000 hectares or more in size be- 
fore taking on the organizational aspects of an hacienda (namely, a 
large resident labor force, administrator, and absentee ownership). 
Even the organizational use of the term varies from one region to an- 
other. As noted earlier, in parts of the states of Chiapas and Tabasco, 
for example, the term “hacienda” refers to the land devoted to a given 
crop, while the term finca is used to denote the landholding and the 
organization of the enterprise."^ 

In 1940 there still remained in Mexico 9,697 holdings having more 
than 1,000 hectares. There were 1,472 with over 10,000 hectares and 
301 holdings that contained more than 40,000 hectares. All holdings 

27. This is more in keeping with usage in the Central American republics. 
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with more than 1,000 hectares constitute only 0.3 per cent of the total 
landholdings. These will be discussed further in the succeeding pages. 

NET KESULT OF LAND-REDISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 

In 1940 there were 2,820,321 landholdings in the Republic, and, of 
these, 56.8 per cent were in possession of ejidatarios and 43.2 per cent 
were private or individual holdings (Appen. A, Table 17). The size 
and distribution of the ejido holdings are discussed in chapters ix and 
xi so there is no need to repeat this here, except to say that the great 
majority are small subsistence plots. 

It is obvious from Appendix A, Table 17, that among the private 
holdings the majority are also small subsistence plots, since there are 
497,372 holdings with less than 1 hectare of land and 431,221 hold- 
ings with 1-5 hectares. In other words, three-fourths of all private 
holdings in 1940 consisted of only 5 hectares or less and accounted 
for one-third of all holdings in the Repubhc, including the ejidos.^® 
The number of private holdings having 5 hectares or less of land in- 
creased 61 per cent during the decade from 1930 to 1940. The area of 
land involved in tliese small holdings increased 136 per cent during 
the same decade. Thus the various programs have resulted in the 
rapid and widespread development of the small private holding as 
well as in the formation of ejidos. 

Families on these small, privately held plots with 5 hectares or less 
use about the same farming techniques as do the ejidatarios.”” Both 
groups are usually referred to as campesinos (“peasants”). These 
two groups in 1940 constituted nine-tenths (89.7 per cent) of all the 
agricultural landholders in Mexico. Only 10.2 per cent of the land- 
holders have private holdings with more than 5 hectares. Only 1.9 
per cent have more than 100 hectares and 0.3 per cent more than 
1,000 hectares. From the standpoint of the number of holdings it 
appears that landholding is now rather widely diffused (regional dif- 
ferences are given m Appen. A, Table 17). 

From the standpoint of the amount of land involved, however, an 
entirely different picture is presented. The ejidatarios with 56.8 per 


28. On the collective ejidos the land is not divided into plots among ejidatarios ( see 
chap, ix), but each ejidatario has a right to share in the farm enterprise; for the purposes 
of the discussion in the following paragraphs they are referred to as if they were sep- 
arate plots witli each ejidatario counted as a landholder. The ejidos are therefore 
counted as if they constituted as many holdings as there are ejidatarios. 

29. With the exception of a few of the ejidatarios liring on collective ejidos, which 
use thoroughly modem techniques. 
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cent of the landholdings have only 22.4 per cent of the land cciLsnsed 
in 1940 (Table 23). The small private landholders having only 5 hec- 
tares or less, although constituting one-tliird of tlie holders, liave less 
than 1 per cent ( 0.8 ) of the land. 

At the other extreme, holders having more than 1,000 liectarcs, al- 
though accounting for only 0.3 per cent of the holders, have 61 ,9 per 
cent of the land. Holders having more than 40,000 hectares have a 

TABLE 23 


Percektage of Total Land Censlted in Mexico in ioio Pocnd in 
Each Size of Holding Indicated, ijv Regions* 
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TABLE 24 

Number and Size of Landholdings in Mexico with More 
THAN 1,000 Hectares of Land, by Regions, 1940* 


Reoionb 

1,000.1 

TO 5,000 
Hectaiieb 

5,000.1 

TO 10,000 
Hectabeb 

10,000.1 
TO 25,000 
IlF.CrAUBB 

20,000.1 
TO 40,000 
IlECTAnES 

OvEn 

40,000 

HECTAnEB 

Total 

OVER 1,000 
IlECTAnES 

Total 
OVER 10,000 
Hectares 


Number of Holdings 

North Pacific, . . 

1,226 

229 

125 

44 

22 

1,646 

191 

North 

3,219 

725 

426 

282 

186 

4,838 

894 

Central 

841 

120 

Cl 

» 

8 

1,039 

78 

Gulf 

823 

155 

81 

49 

48 

1,156 

178 

South Pacific. . . 

774 

113 

58 

36 

37 

1,018 

131 

Total Mexico 

G.883 

1.84£ 

751 

420 

301 

9,697 

1,472 


Percentage Di.stribiition 

North Pacific. . . 

17.8 

17.1 

16.6 

10.5 

7.3 

17.0 

13 

North 

46.8 

54.1 

56.7 

67.1 

61.8 

49.9 

61 

Central 

12.2 

8.9 

8.1 

2.1 

2.7 

10.7 

5 

Gulf 

12.0 

11.5 

10.8 

11.7 

15.9 

11.9 

12 

South Pacific . . . 

11.2 

8.4 

7.7 

8.6 

12.3 

10.5 

9 

Total Mexico 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


* I’reliuiinary data from Diroccion General de Estadislien. 



Fig. 19. — Map showing location, by states, of all the landholdings in Mexico having more 
than 10,000 hectares in 1940. Based on Appendi.x A, Table 18. 
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the nortli Pacific i cgioihs, wlicre il is loo dry for farming without irri- 
gation. There are 1,472 lioldings liaving more than 10,000 heetares. 
These are plotted by states on the map in Figure 19. The vast major- 
ity (61 per cent) are found in tlie nortli. There are also fairly large 
numbers in the more isolated states of Guerrero, Oaxaea, Campeehe, 
and Quintana Roo. On the other hand, they are very searee in the 
central region. No holdings of this size are now found in the states of 
Morelos and Tlaxcala. Only one is found in each of the states of 
Aguascalienlcs, Querelaro, and Hidalgo. Seven are found in tlie state 
of Mexico and seven in Puebla. The number of private holdings with 
more than 1,000 hectares of land decreased 27.6 per cent during the 
decade 1930-40. The area of land involved in holdings of tliis size de- 
creased 22.6 per cent during the same decade. The number of hold- 
ings having over 10,000 hectares decreased 18.8 per eent from 1930 
to 1940, and the area of land involved decreased 21.2 per cent. 

A comparison of Figure 19 with the map showing the distribution 
of population (Fig. 7) reveals that the large landholdings are now 
found in the areas where the rural population is less dense and that 
there are \’ery few in areas where the rural population is dense. 

Of the 301 holdings with more than 40,000 hectares each, 186 (61.8 
per cent) are found in the north. A much larger proportion of the 
holdings in each category of Table 24 is to be found in the north than 
in any other region. This simply means that a much larger proportion 
of the large holdings escaped expropriation in the drier regions, where 
the land would be less useful for ejidos and where the population is 
much less dense (see Fig. 3, 8). On the other hand, tliere are 

now five stales in the central region in which the ejidatarios have 
possession of more than 50 per cent of all tlie land censused in 1940 
(Appen. A, Table 19). There are tliirteen states in the Republic 
wherein the ejidatarios now have more than 50 per cent of all crop 
land censused in 1940 (Appen. A, Table 20). 

That a much larger proportion of the land now found in private 
holdings is unsuitable for cultivation than is the case on the ejidos is 
obvious from Table 25. The ejidos have 47.4 per cent of the crop land, 
while the private holdings have 52.6 per cent. The ejidos have 56.2 
per cent of the irrigated crop land and the private holdings only 43.8 
per cent. On the other hand, the ejidos have only 18.7 per cent of the 
other land, including pasture, forests, and the agriculturally nonpro- 
ductive land, while 81.3 per cent is contained in the private holdings. 
Thus a large proportion of the land in the large holdings appears to 
be of questionable value agriculturally. 



TABLE 25 


PnopoRTiON OF Various Typks of Land Found in Ejidos 
Compared \yitii That Found in Private Holdings* 


Types or Land 

Land in Ejidos 

1 

Land in 

Pnn-ATE IIOLDINOS 

Total Land 
Censdsed in 1040 

No. of 
Hectares 

Per 

Cent 

No. of 
Hectares 

Per 

Cent 

No. of 
Hcctnrcfl 

Per 

Cent 

Crop land 

7,045,221 

47.4 

7,828,703 

52.0 

14,873,984 

100.0 

Irrigated 

1,067,202 

56.2 

833,358 

48.8 

1,900,560 

100.0 

Humid 

398,250 

41.2 

507,505 

58.8 

905,704 

100.0 

Seasonal 

5,579,760 

46.5 

0,427,900 

53.5 

12,007,000 

100.0 

Other Land 

21,877,039 

18.7 

94,848,972 

81.3 

110,720,611 

100.0 

Pasture 

10,659,953 

18.3 

47,524,741 

81.7 

58,184,094 

100.0 

Forest 

6,873,026 

17.8 

31,784,610 

82.2 

38,057,036 

100.0 

Other productive 
noncultivated . . . 

1,090,437 

19.1 

7,208,480 

80.9 

8,904,917 

100.0 

Agriculturally non- 
productive 

2,648,223 

24.1 

8,831,141 

75.9 

10,979,304 

100.0 

Total 

28,922,860 

22.0 

102,077,735 

78.0 

181,000,595 

100.0 


* Preliminurj’ from Stgundo cento ejidal nnd from Segundo cento agrfcola-ganadero (1040). 


TABLE 26 

Changes in the Number and Size of Private Landholdings 
IN Mexico, 19S0-40* 


Size of 

Holdings 

(Hectahes) 

1030 

1040 

PEnCENTAGE 

Incheasb (+) 
on Decrease ( — ) 
(1330-40) 

No. of 

Holdings i 

Per Cent of 
Holdings 

No. ol 
Holdings 

Per Cent of 
Holdings 

Under 1 

244,108 

28,6 

497,872 


-fl03.7 

1 - 5 

332,439 

38.9 

431,221 

35.4 

+ 29.7 

5.1- 10 

79,112 

9.3 

74,187 

6.1 

- 6.2 

10.1- 50 

114,681 

13.4 

128,479 

10.5 

+ 12.0 

50.1- 100 

26,324 

3.1 

81,763 

2.6 

+ 20.7 

100.1- 200 

18,950 

2.2 

22,695 

1.9 

+ 19.7 

200.1- 500 

17,054 

2.0 

17,428 

1.4 

-f 2,2 

500.1- 1,000 

7,908 

0.9 

6,087 

0.5 

— 23.0 

1,000.1- 5,000 

9,828 

1.2 

6,883 

0.6 

- 30.0 

5,000.1-10,000 

1,785 

0.2 

1,342 

0,1 

- 24.8 

Over 10,000 

1,831 

0.2 

1,472 

0.1 

- 19.6 

Total 

854,020 

100.0 

1,218,929 

100.0 

-f- 42.7 


• Preliminary data from Direcci6n General de Kstadistica. 
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Tlie combined effects of Uie agrarian program and the coionizalion 
and irrigation projects upon the number and size of private ]and})o]d- 
ings during tlie decade 1930-40 may be seen in Table 26, The total 
number of private landholdings increased from 854,020 in 3930 to 
1,218,929 in 1940, an increase of 42,7 per cent. In general, it may be 
said that the combined programs have greatly increased the number 
of small private holdings and decreased the number of large hold- 
ings, Tlie very small holdings with less than 1 hectare increased 3 03-7 
per cent. At the other c.vtreme there was a decline in the number of 
holdings in each categor\- listed having beyond 500 hectares, 'J7ie 
greatest decline v.-as for holdings with from 1,000,3 to 5,000 hectares. 

It is impossible to say to what extent the land-redistribution pro- 
gram has now run its course. Future irrigation projects undoubtedly 
will continue to make more land available to small holders, VvTiile 
there still remain a number of large holdings in various parts of the 
countn.-. it is impossibe to say what the future policy of the govern- 
ment will be toward tliem: and data which v.'ould indicate their .suit- 
abilitv for division into small holdings are lacking, .Signs .seem to point 
toward a tapering-off of tlie land-redistribution program. 
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small shopkeepers or other persons whose traditional occupation is 
not farming. Their interests might be closely bound up with the ejido, 
but diey would not be considered members of it. Other residents of 
tlie village who do not belong to the ejido are those families who were 
already in possession of small private holdings of their own and for 
this reason did not qualify to receive land under the agrarian laws. 
In tlie larger villages and towns there might be two or more ejidos in 
the same village; or the ejido population might constitute only a frac- 
tion of tlie total population of the town. 

The lands of any given ejido do not always form a contiguous block. 

LOCnnON OF EJtOOS in the VOQUI VR LLEy 
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Fig. 20.— Lands belonging to fourteen ejidos in the Yaqui Valley. Each type of shading 
represents a different ejido. The white spaces among the ejidos are private holdings. 
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They are often interspersed with the remnants of the pre-existing ha- 
cienda from which the ejido lands were taken. Ordinarily, when lands 
were expropriated, tlie hacendado was permitted to select the land 
he wished to retain, and he often chose irregularly shaped areas in or- 
der to include what he regarded as the most desirable for his purpose. 
Figure 20 shows the ejido lands of fourteen ejidos in the Yaqui Valley 
of southern Sonora in relation to the land that was left to the hacen- 
dados. 



Fia. 21. — Percentage of Mexico’s total population living on ejidos in 1040, by states. Based 
on Appendix A, Table 21. 


Eacli t)q)e of shading in Figure 20 represents lands belonging to a 
given ejido. The white areas (both small and large) among the var- 
ious types of shadings represent private holdings still belonging to 
former hacendados from whom the ejido lands were taken. The name 
of the ejido in possession of the land represented by each type of 
sliacling is given under the legend in the lower left-hand corner. It 
may be noted diat the lands of the ejido Progreso (the dotted areas— 
mostly in the lower left-hand corner) are nearly all in one block, but 
this particular ejido also has fragments of land distributed among the 
priwate holdings and among other ejidos in about eleven different lo- 
cations. Some of the plots ovmcd by this ejido are completely sur- 


TABLE 27 


Distribution of Ejidos, Ejidatarios, and Ejido Families 
BY Regions and States* 


Region 
and State 

Total 

No. of 
Ejidos 

Total No. of 
Ejidatarios 

Average 
No. of 
Ejidatarios 
per Ejido 

Total No* of 
Ejido Famiiiesf 

Average 

No. of 
E'amilics per 
Ejido 

North Pacific 

1,004 

103,792 

103.4 

55,978 

55.8 

Baja California N. 

76 

3,627 

47.7 

2,335 

30.7 

Baja California S. 

32 

2,410 

75.3 

1,025 

32.0 

Nayarit 

230 

29,137 

126.7 

17,465 

75.9 

Sinaloa 

441 

41,944 

95.1 

21,034 

47.7 

Sonora. 

225 

26,674 

118.6 

14,119 

62.8 

North .... 

3,791 

318,115 

83.9 

203,640 

53 7 

Coahuila 

553 

46,240 

83.6 

29,822 

53.9 

Chihuahua . 

447 

42,725 

95.6 

28,480 

63.7 

Durango 

545 

59,046 

108.3 

35,683 

65.5 

Nuevo Leon 

386 

20,909 

54.2 

12,486 

32.3 

San Luis Potosi . . 

711 

70,167 

98.7 

45,688 

64.3 

Tamaulipas 

635 

26,493 

41 7 

18,622 

29.3 

Zacatecas . . . 

514 

52,535 

102 2 

32,859 

63.9 

Central. . . 

6,062 

800,599 

132.1 

503,987 

83.1 

Aguascalieutes 

153 

9,103 

59.5 

6,682 

43.7 

Distrito h'ederal 

74 

32,719 

442.1 

16,928 

228.8 

Guanajuato . . . 

964 

74,389 

77.2 

46,491 

48.2 

ffidalgo 

dll 

84,565 

138.4 

53,094 

86.9 

Jalisco. . . 

875 

82,432 

94.2 

52,895 

60.5 

Mexico . . . 

889 

173,765 

195.5 

115,545 

130.0 

Michoacan . 

1,063 

118,169 

111.2 

71,140 

66.9 

Morelos 

199 

29,218 

146.8 

18,204 

91.5 

Puebla 

801 

138,348 

172.7 

86,615 

108.1 

Queretaro. . 

254 

25,396 

100.0 

15,838 

62.4 

Tlaxcala. . . 

179 

32,495 

181.5 

20,555 

114.8 

Gulf 

2,315 

209,705 

90.6 

150,233 

64.9 

Campeche . . . 

118 

10,283 

87.1 

7,329 

62.1 

Quintana Roo . . . 

35 

1,895 

54.1 

1,226 

35.0 

Tabasco 

322 

21,847 

67.8 

15,333 

47.6 

Veracruz 

1,383 

114,259 

82.6 

82,037 

59.3 

Yucatan. . 

457 

61,421 

134.4 

44,308 

97.0 

South Pacific . . 

1,511 

169,181 

112.0 

111,596 

73.9 

Colima 

85 

5,138 

60 4 

3,439 

40.5 

Chiapas. . . . 

439 

50,245 

114.5 

34,456 

78.5 

Guerrero 

567 

62,940 

111.0 

39,158 

69.1 

Oaxaca. . 

420 

50,858 

121.1 

34,543 

82.2 

Total. . . 

14,683 

1,601,392 

109.1 

1,025,434 

69.8 


• Data compiled from Segundo cento ejidal (1940) (Direccion General de Estadxslica). 
t This includes all fatnilies in which there are one or more ejidatarios according to the Cento ejidal. 
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rounded by private holdings and are located more than 5 miles from 
the main lands of this ejido. Fragments of land belonging to other 
ejidos are similarly scattered. 

SIZE OF THE EJIDO POPULATION 

In 1940 there were 4,992,058 inhabitants living on ejidos, and these 
comprised one-fourth of the total population of Mexico. The numeri- 
cal importance which the ejido population has now attained in the 
life of the nation is emphasized in Figure 21. There are five states in 

TABLE 28 

Ejidos and Ejidatarios Classified Accohding to 
Number of Ejidatarios per Ejido* 


No. OF 

EjIDATAllIOa 

PER Ejido 

i 

Ejidos 

Ejidatahios 

No. 

Per Ceol 
of Total 

No. 

Per Cent 
of Total 

None 

32t 

0.2 



1-20 

818 

5.6 

12,936 

0.8 

21-40 

3,458 

23.6 

106,338 

0.6 

41-70 

3,670 

25.0 

109,890 

12.5 

71-100 

2,120 

14.4 

178,476 

11.1 

101-150 

1,858 

12.7 

227,828 

14.2 

151-200 

863 

5.9 

159,320 

9.9 

201-300 

899 

6.1 

218,810 

13.7 

301^00 

418 

2.8 

144,805 

9.0 

401-500 

219 

1.5 

88,079 

5.5 

501-800 

219 

1.5 

136,126 

8.5 

801 and over 

109 

0.7 

128,772 

8.0 

Total 

i 

14,683 

100.0 

1,601,392 

100.0 


• Preliminary data from Segundo cento ejidal (1940) (Direccl6n Gencf%al de EsladLsticn). 
t Evidently these ejidos had been abandoned at the time of the census. 


which the ejido population exceeds 40 per cent of the total state pop- 
ulation— Nay arit, 40.3 per cent; Campeche, 40.5 per cent; Morelos, 
47.8 per cent; Mexico, 48.4 per cent; and Yucatan, 51.9 per cent. 
When related to the population of localities with less than 10,000 
inhabitants for the country as a whole, the ejido population consti- 
tutes 32.5 per cent; it is 39.1 per cent of the population living in places 
with less than 2,500 inhabitants (Appen. A, Table 21). 

The number and distribution of ejidos, ejidatarios, and ejido fam- 
ilies are given by states and regions in Table 27. As of 1940 there were 
14,683 ejidos in the Republic, and on them were found 1,601,392 eji- 
datarios. This gives an average of 109 ejidatarios per ejido for the 
country as a whole. From the standpoint of the number of ejidatarios 
involved, the ejidos in the central region tend to be the largest, with 
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an average of 132 ejidatarios per ejido as compared with the national 
average of 109. Those in the north are smallest, with an average of 
only 83.9 ejidatarios. By states, the largest number of ejidatarios per 
ejido is found in the Distrito Federal, with 442, The smallest number, 
41.7, is found in Tamaulipas. 

There are 1,025,434 famih'es living on ejidos in Mexico, with an 
average of 69.8 families per ejido (last two columns of Table 27), 

The number of ejidatarios varies greatly from one ejido to another. 
Thirty-two ejidos in the Republic are listed as having no ejidatarios 
( Table 28 ). This means that the lands which were granted have been 
abandoned, for one reason or another, and that the former ejidatarios 
have migrated elsewhere. There are 818 ejidos which have from 1 to 
20 ejidatarios. It will be recalled from an earlier discussion that, ac- 
cording to the Agrarian Law, at least twenty eligible persons were 
required to petition for land before an ejido could be established. This 
does not mean that there are no ejidos with less than tv/enty ejida- 
tarios, however, because, once established, some of the ejidatarios 
could leave without their departure disrupting the ejido. Nearly half 
the ejidos (48.6 per cent) have between 21 and 70 ejidatarios. There 
are 109 ejidos which contain over 800 ejidatarios each. 


ORGANIZATION’ OF THE EJIDO 

The organization of the ejido is legally prescribed by the Agrarian 
Code. Each ejido is a legal entity. Ultimate local authorit;.* is vested 
in the general assembly, wth administrative functions delegated to 
two local committees: U ) the comisariado ejidal ( a sort of ezec'utive 
committee), consisting of three elected members with three alter- 
nates, and (2) the vigilance committee, also eor/sisting of three 
elected members and three alternates. 


77IE CE.eE?-AI, AS.SZ2.rEI 


As the name implies, the assembly comprises all Jie epdataiiOS m 
given ejido. -Meetings are usually held cnee rncctfc « See ca!i 
of the comkariado ejidal, notice of v.hieh Trent be g; 
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the minority elects the members of the vigilance committee. Other- 
wise, members of the vigilance committee must be elected by unani- 
mous vote also. Members of eidier committee may be re-elected only 
by a two-thirds majority vote. The principal fimctions of the general 
assembly are specified in the Agrarian Code as follows: 

I. To elect and remove the members of the Comisariado Ejidal and the mem- 
bers of the Vigilance Committee in accordance with the provisions of the Code. 

II. To authorize, modify or rectify the decisions of the Comisariado Ejidal 
whenever this is in order according to law. 

III. To discuss and approve, in the respective case, the reports rendered by 
the Comisariado Ejidal and to order that the statements of account which they 
approve be posted up in a visible place in the centre of population. 

IV. To request the intervention of the agrarian authorities on matters relating 
to ... . the suspension or privation of rights of members of the ejido. 

V. To issue rulings connected with the form in which the lands held in com- 
mon by the ejido should be used, which rulings must be approved and regu- 
lated by the Ministry of Agriculture or by the National Ejido Banlc.^ 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE^ 

The executive committee is charged with active management of 
the affairs of the ejido. The three members serve as chairman, secre- 
tary, and treasurer, respectively (see PL V). In order to qualify for 
candidacy to membership on this committee, an individual must be an 
ejidatario in full enjoyment of his rights and privileges and must have 
lived in the ejido for at least six months immediately prior to the 
election. He must also be able to read and write and must have a rec- 
ord of good conduct. The general functions of the committee are as 
follows: (1) to represent the ejido with power of attorney before 
administrative and judicial authorities; (2) to administer such ejido 
property as is used collectively; (3) to exercise vigilance over the di- 
vision of collective lands into plots; (4) to call a meeting of the gen- 
eral assembly at least once a month or whenever the vigilance com- 
mittee, the Agrarian Department, the Ministry of Agriculture, or the 
National Ejido Bank may request; (5) to acquaint the general as- 
sembly with the work carried out, to account for the expenditure of 
funds, and to make such proposals as may be deemed advisable; and 
(6) to comply with and enforce the rulings of the general assembly. 

Once having been elected, a member of the executive committee 
may be removed from office, prior to the expiration of his term, for 
the following reasons (Art. 43): (1) failure to comply with the de- 

3. Nuevo cddigo agrario (Mexico City, 1943), Art. 42. 

4. For purposes of convenience to the reader the comisariado ejidal will be referred 
to in the remaining part of this section as the "executive committee.” 
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cisions of the general assembly; (2) violation of the provisions of the 
Agrarian Code; (3) disobeying the rulings of the Agrarian Depart- 
ment, the Ministry of Agriculture, or the National Ejido Bank within 
their respective jurisdictions; (4) misappropriation of funds; (5) 
having been prosecuted for any offense punishable by imprisonment; 
or (6) for being absent from the ejido for more than three consecu- 
tive months without justified reason (Art. 24). 

THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE 

As the name implies, the vigilance committee is charged with the 
duty of checking up on the activities of the executive committee to 
see that they are in accordance with the regulations of the Agrarian 
Code and to see that the mandates of the general assembly are car- 
ried out. The committee consists of three members, one of whom 
serves as chairman and another as secretary. Ordinarily, they are 
elected for a term of three years, but they may be removed from office 
by two-thirds majority vote of the general assembly for failure to per- 
form duties intrusted to them or for any offense meriting imprison- 
ment. Their duties, as specified in the Agrarian Code (Art. 45) are as 
follows: 

I. To exercise care to insure that all acts of the Executive Committee are in 
accordance with the provisions of the Code and with the rulings issued governing 
the organization, administration and utilization of the ejidos, and to see that all 
other rulings of the law governing the activities of the Executive Committee are 
duly complied with. 

II. To inspect monthly the accounts of the Executive Committee, and to for- 
mulate its observations to be submitted to the General Assembly. 

III. To report to the Agrarian Department all matters which involve a change 
or modification of agrarian rights, and to the Ministry of Agriculture all anom- 
alies or obstacles to the proper use of the property of the ejido, whenever the 
Executive Committee fails to report such matters. 

IV. To request the Executive Committee to call a meeting of the General 
Assembly whenever the Vigilance Committee so deems advisable or whenever 
at least 25 per cent of the persons constituting the ejido so request. 

V. Such other duties as are assigned to it by this Code, and other Laws and 
Regulations. 

The ejido receives a certain amount of supervision and control 
from at least three federal agencies which have representatives lo- 
cated in every state and territory— the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
Agrarian Department, and the National Ejido Bank. The National 
Ejido Bank functions only among those ejidos to which it extends 
credit, and its functions will be discussed later in this chapter under 
the topic of ejido credit. 



Ministry of Agriculture has a special division whose function 
upervise the organization of the ejidos. It is known as the Di- 
.1 of Agrarian Ejido Organization (Direccidn de Organizacion 
ria Ejidal ) . This division usually sends a representative to super- 
jjido elections, and it is charged with the duty of deciding ques- 
of organization in accordance witli the specifications of the 
rian Code. The Ministry of Agriculture is also charged with the 
ving duties: (1) to encourage better agricultural practices that 
end to improve the social and economic life of tlie ejidos; (2) to 
! an opinion on cases involving the withdrawal of agrarian rights, 
i^eeding-out of names from the agrarian census, the merger and 
ion of ejidos, tlie expropriation of ejido property, and the admis- 
of additional ejidatarios; (3) to approve contraets which ejidos 
enter into among themselves or with third parties whenever the 
ucts, resources, or utilities of the ejido may be involved; and 
to co-ordinate the activities of the various dependencies of the 
stry of Agriculture to the end of improving the agriculture and 
tock of the ejidos (Art. 38). 

FUNCTIONS OF THE AGRARIAN DEPARTMENT 

ter the ejido is once established, the principal function of the 
rian Department is that of determining land boundaries and the 
ng of new boundary disputes which may arise.® The head of the 
rian Department is also charged with the responsibility “to act 
e representative of the President of the Republic in all acts con- 
3d with the creation, recognition, modification and granting of 
right based on this Code, except in the cases specifically reserved 
LW to some other authority” ( Art. 35 ) . 

om the foregoing it may be concluded that, in theory, the ejido 
^anized according to highly democratic principles. The ultimate 
authority, within the framework of the law, rests with the gen- 
assembly of ejidatarios, wherein each member has one vote. The 
iral assembly elects its executive committee by majority vote and 
committee is responsible to the assembly. A safeguard is pro- 
d against possible human frailties by electing a vigilance com- 
3e to check on the activities of the executive committee as a 
anty that they will truly serve the interests of the ejido and that 


The primary fimction of the Agrarian Department is to carry out tlie presidential 
2S Avith reference to the expropriation of land and the formation of ejidos. 
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they will operate within the framework of the law. General super- 
vision and guidanee is provided for through the established agencies 
of the federal government. 


EJIDO CREDIT 

NATIONAL BANK OF EJIDO CREDIT*’ 

The Ejido Bank was organized in 1936 for the purpose of supply- 
ing credit to the ejidatarios. About 16,000,000 pesos were transferred 
to it at that time from the National Agricultural Bank, and the latter 
institution was ordered to restrict its operations henceforth to non- 
ejido agriculture. According to a recent revision of the law of agri- 
cultural credit on March 27, 1943, the capital of the Ejido Bank may 
be variable but may never consist of less than 60,000,000 pesos made 
up from three series of stock at 10 pesos a share: Series A, whose 
total value shall be at least 55,000,000 pesos, may be subscribed only 
by the federal government; Series B, whose total value shall consist 
of at least 2,500,000 pesos, may be subscribed only by the govern- 
ments of states and territories, including the Distrito Federal; Series 
C is subscribed by ejido credit societies and by private individuals, 
and its total value shall be at least 2,500,000 pesos. Of the total capi- 
tal stock in the bank in 1943, which amounted to 151,431,050 pesos, 
the government had subscribed 147,354,750 pesos, or 97.3 per cent. 
The governments of states and territories had purchased no stock 
whatsoever. Ejido societies had subscribed only 2,7 per cent of the 
total stock.'^ 

The proportion of stock held by the ejidatarios is very small and 
does not seem likely to increase much in the near future because, un- 
til 1942, all ejidatarios receiving loans were required to purchase 
shares of Series C stock, the value of which was deducted from the 
loans they received— 1 per cent annually for short-term loans, 3 per 
cent deducted only once for intermediate term loans, and 5 per cent 
deducted only once for long-term loans. This compulsory purchase 
of Series C stock probably accounts for the small amount of stock 
the ejidatarios now possess. This requirement was revoked in 1942, 
with the provision that the equivalent of the amount that would 
otherwise be invested in stock should be set aside by ejido credit so- 
cieties as a reserve fund with which to pay the bank for sums due at 
the death of a member or for paying debts resulting from dam- 

6. For convenience this institution will be referred to as the "Ejido Bank,” or merely 
as “the bank.” 

7. Data from Banco Nacional de Credifo Ejidal. 
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age to crops not covered by insurance.® It would thus appear that 
virtual ownership or control of the bank by ejidatarios through pur- 
chase of stock, as was originally intended,® has been abandoned as 
one of tlie objectives of the organization. The bank at present is def- 
initely owned and controlled by the federal government. 

The administration of the bank is under the direction of an admin- 
istrative board. This board consists of nine members and six alter- 
nates. They are appointed for a period of four years. Six members 
and three alternates are in representation of Series A stock and are 
appointed by the president of the Republic upon recommendation 
of the secretary of agriculture. Among tliese, because of the nature 
of their positions, are the secretary of agriculture and the chief of 
the Agrarian Department. One member and one alternate corre- 
spond to Series B stock and would ordinarily be appointed by state 
governors, but, since the latter have not subscribed any stock, their 
corresponding representatives are at present also appointed by the 
president. The remaining two members and two alternates corre- 
spond to Series C stock and are elected by representatives of the eji- 
datarios in a general assembly. The secretary of agriculture is usually 
named as president of the administrative board, and the chief of the 
Agrarian Department as vice-president. 

The central agency of the bank is located at Mexico City, and 
there are thirty-five branch agencies scattered throughout the Re- 
public, located in what are termed “convenient areas.” An agency 
usually covers a state, but in some cases its jurisdiction overlaps state 
boundaries. Each branch agency is, in turn, divided for convenient, 
local administration into smaller units referred to as “zones.” The en- 
tire thirty agencies are divided into a total of 185 zones, there being, 
on the average, between five and six zones per agency. 

Since ejido lands cannot be mortgaged or in any way alienated, 
the main source of security to the bank lies in the crops and the 
equipment accumulated. The interest rate is 8 per cent per annum. 
This will appear high to persons acquainted with farm-credit agen- 
cies in the United States, but it is considerably lower than the rate 
for agricultural loans made by most agencies in Mexico, where in- 
terest rates of 12 per cent and higher are common. 

Although the capital of the baiJc is controlled by the federal gov- 
ernment, private funds are loaned through the bank, with the latter 

8. Banco Nacional de Cr4dito EJidal, Informe (Mexico City, 1943), p. 15. 

9. Clarence Senior, Democracy Comes to a Cotton Kingdom; The Story of Mexico’s 
La Laguna (Mexico City, 1940), p. 21. 
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guaranteeing them. In such cases the bank pays 4.5 per cent interest 
to the private investors and retains 3.5 per cent. During the ten-year 
period from 1936 to 1945, 59 per cent of the amount of all loans were 
from private funds. 

TYPES OF LOANS 

The types of loans made by the bank may be classified roughly 
into the following groups: 

1. Shoii-term seasonal loans.— These are by far the most impor- 
tant. They constitute 80.4 per cent of all loans made prior to 1943. 
They serve the purpose of financing the planting of the crop and the 
caring for it until the harvest is over. The term of the loan may be up 
to eighteen months and may amount to not more than 70 per cent of 
the annual value of the crop of the debtor. 

2. Intermediate-term loans.— These are second in importance and 
amounted to 15.2 per cent of all loans made prior to 1943. They are 
made for the purpose of financing the purchase of farm machinery, 
tools, and livestock and the cultivation of cyclical crops, such as mag- 
uey or henequen, which require several years to mature. These 
loans may run for a term up to five years and may consist of an 
amount not exceeding 50 per cent of the income of the debtor during 
the period of the loan. 

3. Long-term loans.— These constituted only 1.4 per cent of all 
loans made prior to 1943 and are granted for the purpose of making 
permanent improvements. They may be extended over a period not 
to exceed thirty years and may consist of not more than 30 per cent 
of the value of the income which the debtor expects to receive dur- 
ing the period of amortization. 

4. Other types.— In addition to the above, there are a few other 
minor types which need not be described here, since each forms an 
insignificant proportion of the total loans. Altogether, they consti- 
tuted 3.1 per cent of all loans made prior to 1943. 

In 1945, 83.9 per cent of all loans were short-term, 9.9 per cent in- 
termediate-term, 0.4 per cent long-term, and 5.8 per cent other types. 

AMOUNT OF LOANS AND COLLECTIONS 

During the first ten years of its existence ( 1936-45) the bank made 
loans to ejidatarios totaling about 741,892,000 pesos (Table 29). The 
amount of loans did not vary greatly from one year to another be- 
tween 1938 and 1942. In 1943, however, the loans suddenly jumped 
from 68,000,000 to 103,000,000 pesos. In 1944 and 1945 the loans 
amounted to more than 108,000,000 pesos each year. 
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The bank has recovered 76.9 per cent of all loans, "while 23.1 per 
cent has remained uncollected. Not all these uncollected accounts 
have become due, however, as may be seen from Table 30. 

Of all funds loaned, 669,232,289.76 pesos had become due. Of this 
amount the bank had collected 85 per cent, leaving 15 per cent uncol- 
lected in delinquent accounts. A much higher proportion of due ac- 
counts has been collected in recent years than formerly. In 1938 only 


TABLE 20 

Total Amount of Loans and Collections 
Made by the Ejido Bank, W 3 G - 45 * 


Year 

Lonnfl 

(Pcsob) 

! 

Collections 

(Pcso.s) 1 

Percentage 

Becovered 

1930 

! 23,277,092.43 

0,102,304.28 

20.5 

1937 

82,880,019.25 

14,348,729.11 

17.3 

1938 

03,441,590.04 

44,970,973.00 


1939 

01,170,991.38 

48,730,087.81 


1940 

59,149,151.80 

49,. 330, 492. 57 

83.4 

1941 

03,419,907.04 

40,055,972.85 

73.0 

1942 

08,0.37,831.30 

00,882,988.94 

89.5 

1943 

103,257,1.30.31 

80,778,117.20 


1044 

108,484,009.00 

111,573,133.00 


1945 

108,707,509.53 

101,111,727.29 


Total 

741,891,898.20 

570,551,120.17 

70.9 


* Frclimitinry data from Banco Nocionnl dc Cr6dilo Ejidnl. 


TABLE 30 

Relation of Collections to Due Accounts in the Ejido Bank, 1936-45* 


Year 

Amount Due from 
Ejidatarios on 
Loans Each Year 
(Pesos) 

j 

Amount Collected 
Each Year 

Percentage 
of Due Ac- 
counts Col- 
lected Each 
Year 

Percentage 
Total Col- 
lections 
Arc of Due 
Accounts 
(Cumula- 
tive) 

Percentage 
of All Funds 
in Delin- 
quent Ac- 
counts 
(Cumula- 
tive) 

1930 

9,721,839.34 

6,102,304.28 

63 

63 

37 

1937 

23,959,795.52 

14,348,729.11 

60 

61 

39 

1938 

87,745,035.22 

44,970,973.00 

51 

54 

46 

1939 

01,093,002.58 

48,730,687.81 

1 80 

63 

37 

1940 

59,331,460.45 

49,330,492.57 

83 

68 

32 

1941 

07,017,334.53 

46,055,972.85 

69 

68 

32 

1942 

72,356,502.94 

60,882,988.94 

84 

71 

29 

1943 

00,888,990.85 

86,778,117.20 

130 

80 

20 

1944 

104,511,204.87 

111,573,133.00 

107 

85 

15 

1945 

116,005,797.40 

101,111,727.29 

87 

85 

15 

Total .... 

009,232,289.76 

570,551,120.17 


85 

15 


* Data from Banco NacionnI dc Cr^dito Ejidal, Informe (1046), p. 14. 
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51 per cent of the due accounts were collected, in contrast to ISO 
per cent in 1943. In the latter year it appears either that collections 
were made on some of the delinquent accounts of preceding years or 
that some of tlie accounts were settled before they became due. In 
1945 an 87 per cent recover)’- of accounts due on loans was made. 


DISTRIBUTION OF EJIDO FCICD3 AJ.IONG THE EJIDATAPIOS 

Tlie Ejido Bank is almost the only source through v/hich the ej'ida- 
tarios are able to secure credit This is because their lands cannot be 
mortgaged and the only securit/ the)' have to offer is their cTops. 
Private funds are invested, as we have noted, but these are guaran- 
teed bv the Ejido Banl: and loaned through it Yet in 1945 the bank 
was working with only about 14 per ce-nt of the ejidatarios in the 
Republic,^'' while most of the other S5 per cent were substantiallv 
without anv credit In 1945 there v/ere 45L94S ejldatarios ^20 per 
cent of all ejidatarios Ln the Republic} organized into credit oociet'C'S; 
but the bank was acfcally worlxng '.with -^y 240,SS9, A fer.v recei'/e 
credit from ctlier so-mces. Tnls is toaejof the epdos which produce 
rrsar cane at El Mante in the s^^te or ia^'dinas an.d at Zaeatepec, 
llorelos. Tnese t-’-'o groups are hnanced thrcu^ the 2'aticrX Jjaocr 


• * * — ^ r - — ^ * •“ " ?* 


ma'orsts*, riov* e * --- y 
Vj tie mercw c: — 
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in 1944, yet it contains only 7.6 per cent of the ejidatarios who have 
been organized into credit societies by the bank.” Tlie first five 
agencies listed in Table 31 together contain only 13.2 per cent of the 
ejidatarios organized by the bank, yet tliey received 63 per cent of all 
loans. The striking contrast in the amount of credit available to eji- 
datarios in various areas is illustrated by tlie fact tliat in Mexicali just 

TABLE 31 

Funds Loaned by the Banco Ejidal in io44 to Ejidatarios 
IN Credit Societies, by agencies* 


Agencies 

Total Amount 
of Loan, 1044 
(Pesos) 

Pcrccnlnge 
of All 
Loans 

No. of 
Ejidatarios 
in Credit 
Societies 

Percentage 
of Ejida- 
larios 

Total Amount 
Loaned per 
Ejidatario 

Torre6n 

38,395,908 

35.4 

33,101 

7.6 

1,159.96 

Ciudad Obreg6n 

9,317,783 

8.0 

8,848 

2.0 

1,053.09 

Mexicali 

7,852,051 

7.2 

1,905 

0.4 

4,121.81 

Los Mochis 

0,480,789 

0.0 

5,879 

1.4 

1,102.80 

Cuernavaca 

0,244,180 

5.8 

7,083 

1.8 

812.78 

Tepic 

4,500,710 

4.1 

6,251 

1.4 

620.00 

Tapachula 

4,191,531 

3.9 

11,883 

2.7 

352.65 

Uruapan 

3,217,942 

3.0 

4,015 

0.9 

801.48 

Culiacan 

2,885,272 

2.7 

0,738 

1.6 

428.21 

C6rdoba 

2,850,520 

2.6 

27,025 

6.4 

103.40 

Matamoros 

2,684,429 

2.4 

3,751 

0.9 

689.00 

Chihuahua 

2,210,700 

2.0 

12,655 

2.9 

176.63 

Guadalajara 

2,113,049 

1.9 

21,992 

5.1 

96.09 

Toluca 

2,057,020 

1.9 

28,001 

6.4 

73.47 

Ciudad Victoria 

1,821,403 

1.7 

9,919 

2.3 

183.63 

Morelia 

1,505,499 

1.4 

18,950 

4.4 

82.59 

Puebla 

1,405,130 

1.3 

19,903 

4.6 

70.60 

Colima 

1,085,089 

1.0 

3,162 

0.7 

343.17 

Iguala 

978,673 

0.9 

12,204 

2.8 

80.19 

Briseiias 

970,270 

0.9 

8,483 

2.0 

114.38 

Monterrey 

932,139 

0.8 

8,335 

1.9 

111.83 

Durango 

923,190 

0.8 

14,455 

3.3 

63.87 

Celaya 

027,302 

0.6 

35,708 

8.2 

17.57 

Pachuca 

022,788 

0.6 

27,813 

6.4 

22.32 

All others (nine) 

2,644,372 

2.5 

95,326 

21.9 

603.21 

Total 

108,484,009 

100.0 

434,491 

100.0 

249.68 


•This includes all ejidatarios organized into credit societies in 1944 (data from Banco Nacional de Crddito 
Ejidal). 


across the border from Calexico, California— one of the areas in Mex- 
ico where modern commercialized farming has developed— the aver- 
age ejidatario received a loan of 4,121.81 pesos in 1944 as compared 
with the other extreme of only 17.57 pesos per ejidatario in Celaya in 
the central area. 

11. The number of ejidatarios listed in Table 31 includes all who have been organ- 
ized into credit societies. The number in the Republic actually receiving loans in 1944 
was much smaller— 259,971 instead of the 434,491 listed. In 1945, 31.6 per cent of aU 
loans were made in the Laguna region. 
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The foregoing data on loans refer to the ejidatarios who have been 
organized into credit societies by the bank. In Table 32 the volume 
of loans in 1944, by regions, is related to the total number of ejida- 
tarios included in the census of 1940. The north and the north Pacific 
regions togetlier received 72.2 per cent of all loans, yet they contain 
only 26.4 per cent of tlie ejidatarios. On the other hand, the central 
region contains 50 per cent of the ejidatarios but received only 17.9 
per cent of tire loans. The Gulf and the south Pacific regions together 
contain 23.7 per cent of the ejidatarios, but they received only 9.9 per 
cent of the loans. Obviously, the bank is spending the major part of 

TABLE 32 

Loans Made by the Banco Ejidal in 1944 in Relation to the Total Number 
OF Ejidatarios as Found in the Census of 1940, by Regions* 


RFX}tON 

Total Amount of 

Loans in 1944 

Total Ejidatarios in 
Census of 1940 

Average 
Amount of 
Loan per 
Ejidatahio 
(Pesos) 

Pesos 

Percentage of 
All Loans 

No. 

Per Cent 

North Pacific 

31,030,605 

28.5 

103,792 

6.5 

299 03 

North 

47,443,732 

43.7 ! 

318,115 

19.9 

149.14 

Central 

19,419,342 

17.9 

800,599 

50.0 

24.26 

Gulf 

3,773,176 

3.5 

209,705 

13.1 

17.99 

South Pacific 

6,811,154 

6.4 

169,181 

10.6 

40.26 

Total Mexico . 

108,484.009 

100 0 

i 

1,601,392 

100.0 

67.74 


• Data compiled from the records of the Banco Nacional de Credito Ejidal. 


its available funds in the north and the north Pacific regions. The 
central region, where most of the population is concentrated, receives 
proportionately very httle. This is shown clearly in the last two 
columns in Table 32. 

The number of ejidatarios actually receiving credit from the bank 
gradually decreased from 390,154 during the peak year of 1937 to 
216,300 in 1942. After that the number increased to 259,971 in 1944 
and dechned slightly to 240,939 in 1945 (Table 33). Thus the num- 
ber of ejidatarios served by the bank has not increased much over 
the years, despite the increase in the volume of loans. 

The reasons for the restriction in the number of ejidatarios with 
whom the bank operates are set forth by bank officials as follows: 
( 1 ) the delinquent accounts have been numerous, especially prior to 
1942, and (2) the costs of administration have been high.^^ 

12. Banco Nacional de Credito Ejidal, op. cit., pp. 8, 9. 
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Adminislrativc costs for llic entire ten-year period liavc reached a 
total of 87,507,876.61 pesos, or ILS per cent of all loans made during 
the period. It will be noted from Table 84 that the administrative 
costs each year, with the exception of 19'13, have exceeded the 8 per 
cent interest rate charged by the bank. 

As an explanation of the admittedly high administrative costs 
throughout most of the period, the officials of the bank assert that 
there was an initial tendency to transform the Ejido Bank into a sec- 
ond Secretariat of Agriculture, iindei taking all sorts of projects, such 
as creating agricultural experiment stations, making investigations 

TAHi.r. fl.s 

Nu.Mniai or K;i dataiuos OitOANizr.n i nto CfiKorr .So- 
cir.Tirs AM) NuMurii or Kjidatahio^ Actiiau.v 

WOUKISG WITH Tin: HA.\-C0 lUlDiL DV VKAKS 
lo.so-j.';* 


Yfftf 

No of 

tario« in Ordit 
Socirlir^ 

No. of FtjnlAtAriot 
At tiiftlly ('o*oprr- 
RliftK ith thr 
Kjfdo lUnk 

inso 

308.729 

257,303 

10.S7 

397,352 

.390,15 4 

1038 

308.720 

254,970 

1039. 

389,241 

203,409 

1940 

.398,100 

2.39,407 

1041 

404,017 

220,075 

1942 

414,200 

210,300 

1943. 

415,830 

259,730 

1944 

434,491 

259,971 

1945 

451,948 

240,039 


• Preijnjinno' /rom Unnro Narionnl <Jc CriMflo KJida). 


regarding various phases of agriculture, and even entering tlie pub- 
lishing business through sponsoring the preparation of works dealing 
with sueh topics as crops, credit, and agricultural insurance.^" Also, 
some of the loans were made almost on a relief basis, Avith little ex- 
pectation of recovering them. 

The present policy of the bank is to restrict its activities more 
nearly to regular banking practices and to limit tlie ejidos with which 
it operates to those that have a reasonably good chance of paying 
back the loans. This policy conflicts with another philosophy, which 
also has a substantial number of adherents in government circles. 
Briefly, the two conflicting philosophies are these: 

First, there is the point of view adhered to by some of the more 

13 . Ibid., p. 9 . 
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ai'dent disciples of Lazaro Cardenas that the Ejido Bank was created 
as an instrument and a device for facilitating social reforms grov/ing 
out of the Revolution and that its results should not be measured 
solely in terms of the balance sheet This point of vievr v/ouJd hold 
that in measuring the success of the bank one should take into con- 
sideration the improvements made in the general v/elfare of the eji- 
datarios, the initiative and self-reliance being developed, and the im- 
provements made in their standards and levels of living. It is argued 
that the bank, through its jurisdiction over credit and its organiza- 
tion into regional and local zones, is in a much better position than 


TABLE 

RELATION' 0? ADirn-'ismATTrs Costs of the Ean'co 
Ejidal to Total Lo.an's, lt i'eals*^ 
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oped wherein the ejidatarios are able to meet their obligations 
promptly, not only because they want to do so, but because they pro- 
duce. It is believed that gradually these producmg areas can be en- 
larged to include a greater proportion of the ejidatarios. It is asserted 
that the large expenditures in a few areas is evidence that the ejida- 
tarios in these areas have developed production techniques and re- 
sponsibility which enable them to repay their loans. Bank officials 
hope gradually to include other areas in the program, but they argue 
that it would be foolish to lend money where there is no possibility 
for repayment. 

Ejroo CREDIT SOCIETIES 

The Ejido Bank does not extend any credit to private individuals. 
It makes loans only through ejido co-operative credit societies, or- 
ganized expressly for this purpose. The credit society is a legal entity 
just as is the ejido, and it is coextensive with the ejido in that all duly 
qualified ejidatarios of a given ejido are eligible to become members; 
only ejidatarios may belong, and there is only one such society in 
any given ejido. The initiative in organizing a credit society usually 
rests with the ejido, whose local officers send a petition to the bank 
requesting the organization of such a society. In some cases the bank 
takes the initiative and sets out directly to organize the ejidatarios 
into societies. In either case thorough investigation is made by the 
bank to determine whether the majority of the ejidatarios really want 
the society organized and whether or not there is a reasonable 
chance that the ejidatarios would be able and willing to repay any 
loans made to them through such a society. In order to organize 
a credit society, at least 51 per cent of the ejidatarios of a given 
ejido, which must number no less than 15 ejidatarios, must sign 
as members on the date of organization. Thus, although the credit 
society is co-extensive with the ejido in the sense that the ejido is its 
sphere of influence, not all the ejidatarios need belong, since joining 
is a purely voluntary act. Once organized, the society is of indefinite 
duration but may be dissolved on approval of 80 per cent of its mem- 
bers. Individual members may resign, provided that all obligations 
to the society have been met and provided that they do not jeop- 
ardize the interests of the society by so doing. Members may be ex- 
pelled by vote of the society for failure to live up to the provisions of 
the charter. New members may join, provided that they are ejida- 
tarios in full possession of their rights and live in the ejido in question 
and provided that their entry is approved by majority vote of the 
members of the society. 
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As witli the ejido in general, the ultimate authority of the local 
credit society rests with tlie general assembly. Decisions are made in 
tliis assembly by majority vote, each member representing one vote. 
The assembly passes on aU major items of pohcy, the election or dis- 
missal of administrative oflScers, the admission or expulsion of mem- 
bers, approves tire annual plans of operation, applications for credit, 
and expenditure of funds. Active administration of the aiffairs of the 
society are intrusted to an administrative board, consisting of three 
members— usually the same three which serve as the ejido executive 
committee— one of whom serves as chairman, another as secretary, 
and the tliird as ordinary member. These three select one of their 
number to serve as socio delegado (“member-delegate”), a sort of 
manager for the society. He signs all documents in the name of the 
society, and it is through him that the bank deals with the society. 
The assembly also elects a vigilance committee, consisting of three 
members, usually the same tliree which serve as the vigilance com- 
mittee for tlie ejido in general. Of these, one serves as chairman and 
another as secretary. It is the duty of this committee to check on the 
activities of tlie administrative board to make sure that they perform 
their functions in accordance with the recommendations of the gen- 
eral assembly and within the provisions of the constituting act. 
Usually the bank requires the chairman of the vigilance committee 
to sign with the member-delegate when any major transaction is in- 
volved. While the major objective of the credit society is to obtain 
credit for agricultural production, it often serves as a means of get- 
ting funds to promote community projects for the welfare of its mem- 
bers, such as organizing medical service, constructing school build- 
ings, and providing water systems. 

The societies are organized without capital of their own, and they 
operate iaitiaUy with funds loaned to them by the bank. Members 
of the society carry joint responsibility. Jointly and severally they 
may be held responsible before the bank for the society’s commit- 
ments, except for exemptions specified in the Agrarian Code. The 
bank has tended to interpret these responsibilities liberally, however, 
and has been lenient in Ae matter of exacting rigid habihty. 

For the purpose of building up a capital fund, the societies were 
originally bound by contract to deposit in the bank, as a “social 
fund,” 5 per cent of the gross income for products which they har- 
vested until such time as this fund should amount to twice the cost 
of the total annual operations. This fund belonged to the society and 
was never to be divided among its members. Its pmpose was to pro- 
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vide working capital atul cvcai aflrr iifjuitlatiojj of tlu- r.oricly would 
1)0 rosorvocl for transfer to a now society which might ho organized 
in tlie same ejitlo, or, in case no new society were formed u'jtliin the 
period of one year, tlie ninonnt would he tiansferred to a reserve ac- 
count for agricnltnral insiiranee in the ejido. 

Uritil lf)-12 it was assumed that this ftmd wotdd remain intact and 
could not he. depleted. At that time, however, two measures were 
adopted winch permitted its rrse in current operations: (1) in fd! 
lliose .societies having drdiiujur'nl aeeounts with the hank, tlu- .social 
fund is to he applied automatically tosvard lifjuidating them; and 
(2) those societies having no delintjuent accounts may use their so- 
cial fund to help finance their current approved plan of operations, 
thus saving themselves payment of interest on this amottnl to the 
bank.‘^ These measures seem jn.stified hut had the effect of reducing 
the combined accumulated social fund for all societies from 5,5-‘)2,S3-l 
pesos in 19H to 3,807,581 pesos In 1912.’' 

TYPr-S OP PAICM OHGAN'P/.ATIO.S' 

There are two principal types of fann organization among the eji- 
dos. These arc what might he tcmicd “individual” and “collective.” 
These two types as differentiated here apply only to the crop lands, 
since, according to the Agrarian Code, all pasture lands, woodlands, 
and other noncrop lands in all cjidos arc held and used in common 
and can never he divided among the individual cjidatarios unless 
opened up for cultivation. In this sense all cjidos use at least part of 
their lands in common. However, with reference to the crop land 
only, ordinarily a given ejido may be classified into one of the two 
types.^” 

The Agrarian Code stipulates that the president of the Republic 
shall determine the type of farm organiz.ation in the ejidos in accord- 
anee with tlie following principles ( Art. 200 ) : 

I. Lands which constitute economic units requiring the joint efforts of all the 
cjidatarios for their cultivation should be worked on a collective basis. 

II. Ejidos whose crops are intended for industrial uses and which constitute 
agricultural zones whose products arc homogeneous within an industry shall also 
be worked on a collective basis. In this case the crops which should be grown 
shall be specified. 

14. Ibid., p. 15. 15. Ibid., p. 16. 

16. Actually, there are a few ejidos which have a mi.xcd type of farm organization, 
with part of their lands farmed individually and part in common. 
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ColIecti\'e organization may also be adopted in other ejidos whenever techni- 
cal and economic studies show tliat in this way better living conditions can be 
obtained for the peasants, and its establishment is feasible. 

In all other cases the ejidatarios of a given ejido have been more or 
less free to choose the type of farm organization they wanted to fol- 
low, although tlieir decisions have no doubt been strongly influenced, 
in some instances, by the persuasions of the ofiicials of the Ejido Bank, 
who could witlihold credit unless the type of organization appeared 
feasible to them. 

THE INDIVIDUAL EJIDO 

An overwhelmingly large proportion of the ejidos are of the indi- 
vidual type. This means that each ejidatario is allotted a plot of farm 

TABLE 35 

Ejidos OrnnATi.vG with the Banco Ejidal in 1944, Classified 
ACCOnOING TO TiTE OF ORGANIZATION* 


Reoiov 

Total No. 
or Ejidos 

Tirr or OROANirATioN 

Individually 

Opcraled 

Collectively 

Operated 

Mixed 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

1 

Per 

Cent 

IMHII 

D 

Per 

Cent 

North Pacific 

477 

100 

354 

74 2 

106 

22 2 

17 

3 6 

North 

1,744 

100 

1,411 

80 9 

329 

18 9 

4 

0 2 

Central 

2,045 

100 

1,965 

96 1 

74 

3 6 

6 

0 3 

Gulf 

907 

100 

714 

78 7 

159 

17 5 

34 

3 8 

South Pacific 

477 

100 

i 

442 

1 

92 7 

i 

28 

5 9 

7 

1 4 

Total Mexico 

5,650 

100 

4,886 

86 5 

696 

12 3 

68 

1 2 


• Data from Banco National dc Cr6dito Ejidal. 


land (parcela) which he tills in his ovm way with the help of his fam- 
ily. These plots of crop land on tlie average for the entire country con- 
sist of 4.4 hectares. Of the 5,650 ejidos co-operating with the bank in 
1944, there were 4,886, or 86.5 per cent, that were operating on an in- 
dividual basis and 696, or 12.3 per cent, that were operating collec- 
tively. Sixty-eight ( 1.2 per cent ) were using a mixed type ( Table 35 ) . 
The collective ejidos are found mostly in the northern areas and in 
the Gulf states. Only 3.6 per cent in the central region are operating 
collectively, and only 5.9 per cent in the south Pacific. The officials of 
the bank are firmly convinced that almost all the ejidos which operate 
collectively are co-operating with the bank. If this is true, it would 
mean that, of the 14,683 ejidos appearing in the census of 1940, only 
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about 5 per cent are operating collectively while 95 per cent operate 
on an individual basisd’ 

From the standpoint of financing the agricultural activities of these 
individually operated ejidos, there are a great many diflSculties which 
present themselves. These stem from a variety of factors, among 
which are ( 1 ) the small size of the plots, (2 ) the relatively poor qual- 
ity of the land, and (3) the culturally retarded status of the ejida- 
tarios. The size of the holding is, in general, too small to be operated 
economically. Witli only 4.4 hectares of farm land, on the average, 
and much of this either too dry or too mountainous for efficient culti- 
vation,^® there is little specialization of crops, little use of farm ma- 
chinery, and lack of full employment on the part of the entrepreneur 
and his family. The general tendency in such cases is for the ejidatario 
to raise only subsistence crops, usually corn, whether tlie land is 
suited for this or not, in the fear of going hungry if he fails to grow 
what he eats. Ordinarily, his methods of production are backward, 
and, without a great deal of supervision, he is likely to produce little 
beyond his subsistence needs. Even with a great deal of supervision, 
it is questionable whether the return he could realize on his surplus 
products would be sufficient to compensate a credit agency for pro- 
viding the necessary supervision. This is the problem with which the 
bank is confronted. In order to get a clear conception of the difficulties 
involved, we shall examine them with reference to the procedure of 
the bank. 

First, in order for the society to receive credit from the bank, a plan 
of operations for the year must be prepared and approved. Ideally, 
these would be worked out, first, by each ejidatario for his own plot, 
then co-ordinated with those of the other members of his credit 
society, so as to present the bank with a composite plan in requesting 
specified funds for the society as a whole. 

Since membership in the societies carries joint hability, it is quite 
important that each one know what the others request, so that this 
may be approved, modified, or rejected by the group in accordance 
with their knowledge of his needs, capacities, and resources. Actually, 
it does not work out that way. Many of the ejidatarios lack the ex- 
perience and the cultural development for working out any such 

17. Six hundred and ninety-six is slightly less than 5 per cent of the total number of 
ejidos, but we know that there are a few areas which operate on a collective basis that 
are not working with the Ejido Bank. These include &e sugar-producing areas of El 
Mante in Tamaulipas and Zacatepec in the state of Morelos. 

18. See chap i. 
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plaii.^” when they meet to discuss the plan in a general assembly, 
jealousy and rivalry arise, with the result tliat, regardless of needs or 
ability to repay, tlie local officials are reluctant to assign less funds to 
one individual tlian to another for fear of rmpleasant repercussions. 
This usuall)^ means tliat tlie local representative of the bank must con- 
sider each case individually, approve each plan separately, and make 
allotments of credit accordingly. This is almost an impossible task to 
perform adequatel}', since tliere are, on the average, 27 societies per 
zone and 67 ejidatarios in a society. This would give the local bank 
representative an average of about 1,809 ejidartarios to look after in- 
dividually and many of tliese would be widely scattered. 

A second major problem is concerned with the actual dispensing of 
funds after the plans of operation have been approved and the credit 
allotted. Again tlie ideal metliod would be for the bank to deal only 
witli tlie member-delegate of a given society and let him distribute 
tlie funds among tlie members; but the bank has found that in most 
cases tlie member-delegate is not prepared to shoulder such respon- 
sibility. Sad experience has resulted from giving cash to the ejida- 
tarios, since, like children, they often spend it for frivolities rather 
tlian for production purposes. For this reason the bank urges its local 
representatives to ascertain tlie needs of tlie ejidatarios and to grant 
loans to them in tlie form of supphes and equipment, such as seed, 
plows, and oxen, instead of giving them the cash. This procedure is 
very time consuming and costly, however, since tlie needs of each one 
must be considered and acted upon separately. 

A tliird problem hes in tlie growing and marketing of the crop. Or- 
dinarily, the plots are too small to warrant the purchase or use of 
modern farm machinery, and most of the ejidatarios probably are not 
even aware that such machinery exists. They use the same primitive 
methods that have been in use for centuries. In a few instances soci- 
eties have purchased machinery jointly for the use of their members, 
but such cases are exceptional. In the last few years the bank has 
alleviated the machinery problem somewhat by establishing an agen- 
cy known as the Department of Agricultural Services. About 16,000,- 
000 pesos were invested in farm machinery from the United States, 
which was placed in conveniently located “machinery centers.” The 
machinery is owned by the bank. Work requiring the use of machin- 
ery is then performed at the request of the ejidatarios who pay the bill 
on a cost basis. In 1944 there were a total of twenty-two such machin- 
ery centers distributed throughout the Republic. They appeared to be 

19. See chap. xvii. 
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performing a valuable function, despite the existence of some criti- 
cism to the effect that the prices charged for doing the work were 
often too high for the ejidatario to pay, tliat some of the machinery 
was ill adapted for the work undertaken, and that some of the ma- 
chinery depreciated very rapidly because of inadequate care. 

Little uniformity exists in the products from the individual ejidos. 
Ordinarily, each ejidatario uses his own judgment as to when and 
what to plant and how to tend the crop. There are no uniform grades 
for products of a given area, and this makes for difficulty in market- 
ing. The lack of warehouses is also a hindrance to any attempt at 
marketing the crops co-operatively or holding them for favorable 
prices. As a rule, the ejidatario lives at, or near, subsistence level, and 
he is eager to get a return for his crop as quickly as possible. He does 
not think through the economics of marketing but often bargains 
away whatever crop he thinks he will be able to spare long before it 
is ready for harvesting. The acaparadores (“monopolizers”) have 
been a plague in rural Mexico for generations, and they are still going 
strong. 

The Ejido Bank is struggling with the problem of convincing the 
ejidatario that his interests are being jeopardized by such practices 
and is trying to displace the acaparador by more efficient marketing 
procedures; but when each ejidatario is concerned only with his own 
little plot and bargains individually, he plays into the hands of the 
acaparadores. 

A fourth problem, and one of the most serious, concerns the collect- 
ing of debts on loans. Theoretically, all members are supposed to 
bring their payments to the member-delegate and let him make the 
society’s payments to the bank in a lump sum. It does not work out 
that way, however. Ejidatarios simply do not bring m their payments. 
In some cases, as indicated above, the ejidatario has already promised 
his crop, gets what little money is due him as soon as the crop is har- 
vested, and spends it without considering the debt he owes. Other 
ejidatarios, sometimes through carelessness in tending their crops, 
sometimes through factors beyond their control, do not receive 
enough from their harvests to subsist upon and pay debts in addition. 
Still others are influenced by propaganda against the Ejido Bank, 
which not infrequently sweeps through the ejidos, to the effect that 
ejidatarios need not repay any debts to the bank, since these are gov- 
ernment funds and should be given to them as a part of the fruits of 
the Revolution, just as was done in the case of the land. In one state 
which the author recently visited, the governor was elected to office 
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on the platform that he would see to it that the ejidatarios would not 
need to repay tlieir loans. Thus the bank often finds itself under the 
necessity of trying to collect from each ejidatario individually, neces- 
sitating numerous calls, tlius greatly augmenting administrative ex- 
penses. In many areas these expenses have become so high that oper- 
ations have had to be suspended entirely. 

The problems described above have tended to limit the operations 
which the bank feels it can safely undertake vinth the ejidos operating 
on an individual basis. This is emphasized by statistics showing that 
tlie three agencies of Torreon, Ciudad Obregon and Los Mochis, in 
which practically all tlie ejidos were operating on a collective basis, 
received 65.4 per cent of all funds loaned by the bank in 1943. These 
tliree agencies included only 11.5 per cent of all ejidatarios co-operat- 
ing with tlie bank. 

Not only is tlie financing of tlie production process very difllcult 
under tlie system of individually operated ejidos, but the financing of 
special services for ejidatarios, such as medical service, recreation 
halls, and insurance, present even greater diflBculties. The bank ini- 
tiated projects of this type on many ejidos but found it virtually im- 
possible to collect funds loaned for such purposes. One by one such 
attempts have been abandoned until at present, with a few important 
exceptions, virtually the only projects of this type now in existence 
are found in tlie collective ejidos. 

THE COLLECTIVE EJIDO 

While many of the features of the individual ejido date from pre- 
Conquest days, the collective ejido of Mexico, wherein even the farm 
land is tilled and used in common, is probably of more recent origin. 
The essential features may be described as follows: 

1. The land, including farm land, is owned and worked jointly by 
the members of the ejido instead of being divided into plots and 
assigned to individuals. 

2. The capital, whether in the form of credit from the bank or 
accumulated in some other form, is under the control of the ejido and 
is not dispensed to individual members. 

3. The members place themselves at the disposal of the ejido to be 
used in the production process according to their respective abilities 
under the direction of the executive committee and the various work 
foremen. 

4. The products realized from the enterprise belong to the society 
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and are marketed by it. The profits are distributed to its members in 
the form of money income or social benefits or both, 

5. Although the main purpose of the society is that of production, 
it may also provide various types of social services for its members. 

The credit society of the collective ejido is organized in the same 
manner as on the individual ejido, with the ultimate authority resting 
in the general assembly and the administrative leadership vested in 
an elected executive committee, which, in turn, designates one of its 
members to serve as manager (socio delegado). There is also the 
vigilance committee, with its duties of checking on procedure, hear- 
ing complaints, and reporting any irregularities which might be sus- 
pected. There are three major problems on the collective ejido that 
are not found on the individual ejido: how to distribute among its 
members the tasks that are to be done; how to compensate members 
for the various tasks performed; and on what basis to distribute the 
profits from tlie joint enterprise, 

1, The distribution of tasks— Since no one has any claim to any 
particular part of the land and since all share in the total enterprise, 
it is obvious that some sort of division of labor must be worked out 
among the members. The procedure normally followed is to have the 
general assembly appoint a work foreman, who serves as a sort of farm 
manager. His is probably the most important position within the en- 
tire organization, since to him is largely intrusted the working-out of 
detailed plans of operation, the assigning of daily tasks to individuals 
according to their respective skills or abilities, and the general super- 
vision of all work. 

If the ejido is large and the crops diverse, the foreman is usually giv- 
en a staff of assistants, each of whom is in charge of a major enterprise 
or crop. These assistants, also, are usually chosen through election 
by the general assembly. On the larger collective ejidos, in addition to 
the foreman and his assistants, the assembly also elects personnel for 
the following positions: (1) Warehouse superintendent (almacen- 
ista ) . His duties are to keep on hand an adequate supply of machines, 
tools, and equipment needed for the work, such as plows, harrows, 
tractors, wagons, spare parts, lubricants, and feed for livestock. He 
provides storage space for seed and temporary storage for harvested 
crops waiting to be marketed. In short, he has charge of the ware- 
house, and he orders and dispenses materials and equipment as need- 
ed. (2) Livestock foreman (corralero). His duties are to supervise the 
care and feeding of livestock. Upon him rests the responsibility of 
making sure that the work animals are kept in good working condition 
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and are available when needed. (3) Meehanies (ynecamcos). Usually 
several mechanics are elected to keep tlie machines and farm imple- 
ments in good working order. (4) Inspectors (vigilantes). Several in- 
spectors are elected, and tliey go from one job to anotlier inspecting 
tlie work that is being done. (5) In ejidos where consumers’ stores 
ha\'e been organized, a consumption chief (/e/e del consumo) is 
elected, and he has charge of the co-operative store. Apart from these 
five definitely specified positions, tlie members perform whatever 
tasks are assigned to them by the work foreman. He usually meets 
witli them every morning at some central spot, when he assigns the 
daily tasks and calls attention to any inadequacies in the previous 
day’s activities. 

2. Compensation for tasks performed.—li the ejidatarios were able 
to finance their living costs each year until after tlie harvesting of the 
crops, the problem of compensation for tasks performed would not 
arise, for tliey could tlien wait for their compensation until the profits 
were distributed at the end of the crop season; but ejidatarios are 
rarely able to finance tliemselves for any great length of time, and, 
therefore, the collective ejidos all practice some fonn of daily com- 
pensation for tasks performed. This is theoretically considered as an 
advance payment chargeable to tlie individual’s share of the yearly 
profits radier than as a wage, although actually tlie individual in 
question frequently comes to regard it as a regular wage. Usually, in 
computing the compensation, tlie skill required for the performance 
of a given task is taken into account, and in some instances the quan- 
tity of work performed is taken into consideration as well. The pattern 
followed is similar to that used formerly by the hacendado, witli an 
allowance of 1.50 pesos per day (in 1943) for tasks regarded as re- 
quiring only unskilled labor and proportionately more for tasks re- 
quiring specialized skills. In some instances, compensation ranges as 
high as 10.00 pesos or more per day for tlie more specialized tasks. 
Wherever feasible, tasks are allotted on a contract basis with a defi- 
nite amount of compensation attached to a given unit of work. This 
puts a premium on industriousness and is far more satisfactory than 
the payment of a daily wage, although, unfortunately, only a small 
proportion of the tasks lend themselves to assignment on a contract 
basis. 

3. Distribution of profits.— Pio&ts from the enterprise, if any, are 
distributed to members on the basis of their relative contribution to 
the earning of them. The most common method is to distribute them 
on the basis of the amount of money received diuring the year as com- 
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pensation for tasks performed. This obviously takes into consideration 
not only the number of days worked but the compensation received 
as well. Those performing skilled tasks would thus receive both a 
higher rate of weekly compensation and a larger proportion of the 
profits than those performing unskilled tasks. A less widely used 
method of distributing profits takes into consideration only the num- 
ber of days worked. Under this system a skilled worker and an un- 
skilled worker receive an equal share in the profits, provided that they 
have worked an equal number of days, regardless of the nature of the 
tasks performed. In the first instance a premium is placed on the qual- 
ity of the work performed, while in the second it is assumed that the 
difference in quality was adequately compensated for by the anticipa- 
tory payment. In either case it is clear that profits are not distributed 
according to need, as would be tlie case in a communistic scheme, but 
according to assumed relative contribution by the worker. 

From the standpoint of financing the agricultural operations, the 
collective ejido has definite advantages over the individual type. One 
comprehensive plan can be worked out for the entire ejido, and the 
agent of the bank needs to contact only the member-delegate and the 
work foreman. This saves the time and expense of dealing with each 
ejidatario separately and makes possible a co-ordinated plan involv- 
ing all the lands, equipment, and labor resources of the ejido. 

From the standpoint of supervising credit, the collective society 
also has tremendous advantages over the individual. The society 
usually appoints one or more timekeepers, who, under the direction 
of the work foreman, make daily entries of the amount and type of 
work done by each ejidatario. Each type, by general agreement, is 
valued at a specified rate of compensation so that at the end of each 
week there is clear understanding as to how much is due each ejida- 
tario. This amount may be dispensed by the bank at a given time and 
place with a minimum amount of expenditure of time and effort. 
There is no necessity for worrying as to whether the funds are spent 
on the production process or for frivolities, since, unless the work had 
been done, no payment would be made, assuming, of course, that 
adequate supervision and inspection had been carried out. In this 
regard the bank usually has an inspector who keeps in close touch 
with the foreman to insure that the plan agreed upon is being carried 
out. 

The marketing of the product and the collection of debts are also 
greatly facilitated under the collective system. 
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The co-ordinated plan of work insures a more uniform product, 
which can be marketed at one time and place, thus insuring a much 
better price. 

In the collection of debts the agent of the bank needs to deal with 
one person only, the member-delegate, and hence saves the time, ex- 
pense, and energy involved in trying to collect from each and every 
ejidatario. 

In addition to facilitating tlie financing of the production process, 
the collective ejido is also a more convenient avenue through which to 
finance special services for the benefit of its members. A fairly large 
number of these ejidos have provided complete medical service for 
tlieir members and their famihes, including unlimited medical con- 
sultation, prescriptions, medicines, dental service, surgery, and hos- 
pitahzation. This service is charged to the cost of production and de- 
ducted from the profits in a lump sum before making distributions to 
members. Similar procedure is often followed with reference to the 
construction of new school buildings. The general assembly merely 
votes to deduct a certain amount for a given project, and this saves the 
time and effort of trying to collect from individuals. 

4. Advantages and disadvantages of the collective ejido.— From the 
foregoing, it appears that tlie collective ejido has certain definite ad- 
vantages over the individual ejido. Some of these advantages are to 
be found in the relatively greater economies which reasonably large- 
scale production has over production on a very small scale. The var- 
ious advantages may be summarized as follows: 

1. The collective system lends itself to the use of adequate farm 
machinery, which would be uneconomical on small tracts. 

2. It makes possible the use of the various vocational specialties of 
the ejidatarios, providing a place for such persons as managers, me- 
chanics, carpenters, and tractor operators. 

3. The rotation and specialization of crops is much more feasible 
under the collective system. 

4. Supplementary enterprises can be developed, which provide 
employment during slack seasons, thus enabling fuller use of the labor 
resources. 

5. Uniform quahty in the product may be obtained imder the col- 
lective system, whereas on individual plots there are likely to be as 
many qualities as there are plots. 

6. Products may be withheld from the market for a time, thus giv- 
ing greater bargaining power to obtain better prices. 
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7. More ejffective supervision can be provided under the collective 
system, since workers can be supervised in groups. 

8. The collective system provides a more adequate basis for the 
care of widows and disabled persons by making it possible to assign 
them a share in the profits of the enterprise even though they may be 
unable to work. 

9. It is easier to provide various types of social services under the 
collective system, since the cost can be deducted from the gross 
profits of the enterprise, thus saving the expense and eflFort of trying 
to collect contributions from each person individually. 

10. Finally, the collective system tends to preserve the economic 
unity of the previously existing hacienda instead of breaking it up 
into small, detached, individually operated plots. 

Admittedly, several of these alleged advantages are due more to 
the relatively larger size of the operating unit than to the collective 
system as such. Some of them would undoubtedly disappear if the 
comparison were between tlie collective system and relatively large 
individual holdings. Furtliermore, some advantages would probably 
hold true only in a social environment in which the inhabitants were 
not experienced in the responsibilities of individual farm ownership. 
For example, detailed supervision and control would not be so neces- 
sary if each ejidatario had developed the initiative and understood 
the problems of agriculture which responsible proprietorship presup- 
poses. 

There are a number of difficulties which confront the collective 
ejido in Mexico. Two of these are so serious as to threaten its very 
existence. 

First is the lack of adequately trained local leadership. As has been 
stated previously, the work foremen are usually elected by majority 
vote at the general assembly of ejidatarios. This is a most democratic 
procedure and certainly reflects ideals of pure democracy on the part 
of those who devised the rules; but it may be seriously questioned as 
to whether or not the ejidatarios have had sufBcient experience and 
general cultural development to warrant their being intrusted with 
such crucial matters as the choosing of farm managers and work fore- 
men by majority vote. These positions require abilities and technical 
skills that are not appreciated by the average ejidatario. Even though 
his intentions may be of the highest order, he often lacks the under- 
standing and judgment to discern the qualities essential to efficient 
management. Furthermore, he is not likely to realize the importance 
of good management to the success of the enterprise. An extreme ex- 
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ample of this lack of appreciation of the managerial function is illus- 
trated by an incident which was related to the author concerning a 
large sugar-cane-producing area. Before expropriation the hacendado 
employed tlie most eflBcient farm manager he could jBnd and paid him 
a salary of $10,000 in United States currency per year (equivalent to 
about 48,500 pesos), in addition to granting him certain perquisites, 
such as a house in which to live. The hacendado considered this salary 
one of the wisest investments he was making because on the eflSciency 
of the manager depended to a great extent the success or failure of 
tlie entire enterprise. Yet after expropriation the ejidatarios displaced 
this man by another who had been serving as an oiler on a Diesel en- 
gine at a wage of 5 pesos ($1.00) per day. They thought it ridicu- 
lous to pay such a large salary to anyone, and they insisted that the 
job be given to one of their own members. The result was inefficient 
management and greatly reduced production. 

While there is no ruling against the employment of outside noneji- 
datarios as managers and while the Ejido Bank has the right to veto 
the election of incompetent managers, nevertheless the ejidatarios 
think it is unfair to bring in persons from the outside to fiU key posi- 
tions, and they obj'ect to paying high salaries. The bank, thus far, has 
chosen the policy of complying with their wishes in these matters, for 
in doing otherwise it might create the impression of wanting to break 
down the democratic process. 

The second serious defect in the administration of the collective 
ejido is the lack of discipline. The managers and foremen have tenure 
only at the pleasure of the general assembly of ejidatarios. They can 
be removed from office by majority vote at any time. This makes them 
reluctant to attempt to enforce any measures that might be distaste- 
ful to the average ejidatario. On the contrary, they are likely to act in 
such a manner as to find favor in the eyes of the majority ratlier than 
in accordance with any absolute standards of efficiency. Each ejida- 
tario has the right to share permanently in the use of the land and can 
be deprived of this right only by presidential decree. He might be ex- 
pelled from the collective society, but in this case he would have to be 
given a plot that he could till for himself; and if there were many such 
cases it might upset the collective program. Therefore, so long as the 
ejidatario remains on the job, he receives his share of the returns re- 
gardless of how much time he loafs or idles away. There is no local 
authority that can effectively require him to put in a “reasonable” 
day’s work, and it is difficult to require that he perform the task actu- 
ally assigned to him if he decides to do something else instead. This 
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situation naturally makes for serious incfTicieneies, whieh undermine 
productivity. 

Additional, minor difficulties arc also encountered in the collective 
system. 

The cjidatario tends to regard the compensation advanced to him, 
for tasks performed, as a wage instead of an advance payment from 
his share of the ultimate profits. He is too often satisfied with merely 
earning the wage. He is slow to realize the connection between his 
own feeble efforts and the success of the entire enterprise. 

Jealousy often arises between the efficient workers and the in- 
efficient. The better workers feel that their own income is reduced by 
the carelessness and indolence of others. This makes for almost con- 
stant agitation on the part of some to break up the land into individual 
plots. 

Finally, many of the ejidatarios long for a plot they can call their 
own and work according to their own desires. They feel that under 
the collective system they are still essentially wage hands working 
under tlie orders of a boss. 

Thus there are advantages and disadvantages to the collective 
ejido as now operated. Generally speaking, the collective ejidos 
appear to be more prosperous tlian the individually operated ones; 
but tlie trend is toward the breaking-up of tlie collective ejido. 
Whether it will ultimately disappear will depend partly on tlie extent 
to which tlie collective ejido can clearly and consistently demonstrate 
superior efficiency and at tlie same time preserve sufficient individual 
freedom so that the ejidatario will feel that he is working for his own 
interests and not merely rendering obedience to another master. 
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tion with tlie growing of sugar cane. Tlie lieneqiicn region of Yucatan 
is not financed by the Ejido Bank and is operated on a different basis 
from any other ejido program in tlie Republic. This operates through 
an agency known as the Ilenequeneros de Yucaldn. Membership in 
tliis organization includes both ejidalarios and former hacendados. 
Because of the difficulty of financing a crop like henequen, which 
takes about seven years to mature, and because of the elaborate 
machinery needed for processing it, the ejidalarios were able to do 
very little with the lands which they received. The state governor 
finally persuaded the ex-hacendados and the ejidalarios to work to- 
getlier. The hacendados now supervise the production of henequen 
on tlie ejido lands and furnish the processing plants, Tlie ejidalarios 
furnish the labor. The hacendados receive 52 per cent of tlie profits, 
the ejidalarios, 48 per cent. This seems to be a reasonably satisfactory 
arrangement for both parties. 

Nearly all tliese collectivized regions were important commercial- 
ized and efiicient fanning areas before the ejido program look tliem 
over. The alleged reason for operating them now on a collective, in- 
stead of an individual, basis is to presence tlie economic unity of tlie 
previously existing enterprises by working tlie land in ratlier large 
units, tlius facilitating the use of farm machinery, specialization of 
crops, efficient use of irrigation systems, and more economical metli- 
ods of financing the growing of crops and tlie marketing of the prod- 
ucts. 

Most of tliis chapter is devoted to a case description of the organi- 
zation and functioning of the ejidos in tlie Laguna region. This region 
is chosen because it is tlie largest collective fanning area in Mexico; 
because it receives about one-third of all funds loaned annually by 
the Ejido Bank; because, in a sense, it is tlie mother of tlie other col- 
lective farming areas of Mexico, in that their systems of organization 
have been patterned, with only minor variations, after that found in 
the Laguna region; and, finally, because it is believed tliat conditions 
in the Laguna region are fairly typical of those to be found in the 
other collectivized areas. 

THE EXPROPKIATION OF LAND AND THE FORMATION OF THE EJIDOS 

The Laguna region is situated about 200 miles west of the city of 
Monterrey and lies partly in the state of Coahuila and partly in Du- 
rango. It comprises about 1,500,000 hectares of land, of which 190,000 
hectares are classified as irrigated and 1,310,000 as unimproved. Of 
the total amount, 468,386 hectares were given to ejidalarios, includ- 
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ing 147,710 hectares of irrigated land. Thus tire ejidatarios received 
31.2 per cent of tlie total land in tlie area and 77.7 per cent of the 
irrigated land. 

There are 38,101 ejidatarios in the area, and they, together with 
tlieir families, constitute a total ejido population of about 118,500 
individuals. Torreon, with a population of 75,796, according to the 
census of 1940, is tlie central city, and around it the economic and 
social life of the region revolves. It is one of the most modern and 
progressive cities in Mexico. 

The redistribution of land in the region resulted from a presidential 
decree issued on October 6, 1936, and was actually carried out during 
the forty-five-day period beginning October 17 of that same year.^ 
Prior to tliis time there had been a great deal of labor agitation in the 
area. This began as early as tlie period immediately following the de- 
cree of 1915, which promised land to peasants. It gathered momen- 
tum following the adoption of the Constitution of 1917. It will be re- 
called that Article 123 of the Constitution granted both farm and city 
laborers tlie right to organize and to strike. As a result of this measure, 
labor unions began to form in the various localities of the region, but, 
instead of pursuing a pohcy of merely demanding improvement in 
their working conditions as wage-earners, they strove to obtain land 
in accordance witli tlie avowed ideals of tlie Revolution. The Agrarian 
Regulatory Law of 1922 specifically prescribed tliat only localities 
having political status ( categoria poUtica ) should have the right to 
petition for land. Ordinarily, political status was achieved only after 
the village had attained considerable size. This led to attempts on the 
part of laborers to locate in clusters of suflScient size to request polit- 
ical status, and to attempts on the part of the hacendados to prevent 
the formation of permanent groups large enough to qualify for such 
status. In a few instances complaints were made to the effect that 
landowners burned to the ground the huts of villagers who refused to 
scatter into small clusters or to move off the landowner’s property. 
Little was done to mitigate these conflicts, and with the passing of the 
years they gradually became more intense. 

In 1930 the hacendados became seriously worried over the ques- 
tion of possible expropriation, and they drew up a plan for solving the 
agrarian problem in the district. This plan called for the consideration 

1. Much of the material in the next few pages is taken from La Comarca lagunera, a 
study made of the Laguna region in 1940 by the Liga de Agronomos Socialistas ( Mexico 
City, 1940). This is supplemented by data gathered by tlie author on two personal 
visits to the area. 
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of the Laguna region as a special district and the taking immediately 
of an agrarian census to determine the number of peasants eligible to 
receive land. Once this was determined, a special ejido district would 
be created from the unused lands of the area, and persons entitled to 
receive land would be placed as ejidatarios on these unused lands. In 
case these lands were not suiBacient for the minimum needs, one or 
two haciendas would be purchased for this purpose by the hacenda- 
dos of the area, each paying an amount proportionate to the assessed 
value of his own property. Once these ejido districts were allotted, 
the agrarian needs of the Laguna region were to be declared solved, 
all pending petitions for land would be nullified, and no new applica- 
tions would be accepted. The plan was submitted to the federal gov- 
ernment and on November 15, 1934, was ofiicially accepted and put 
into effect by President Abelardo Rodriguez. Instead of solving the 
agrarian problem in the region, this measure appeared to have aggra- 
vated it. It was claimed that the lands granted were of poor quality, 
that intimidation was used to prevent laborers from enrolling in the 
agrarian census, and that scarcely a fractional part of those deserving 
lands received them. 

A series of strikes broke out, and hacendados imported strikebreak- 
ers from adjoining states and from the Central Mesa at considerably 
higher wages than were received by local laborers. A strike in August, 
1936, became so serious that President Cardenas summoned the strike 
committee to Mexico City. He promised to apply the agrarian laws 
to the region if the strike were immediately called off. The laborers 
promptly accepted and returned to work. Word reached the hacen- 
dados concerning this agreement, and they began a furious manipula- 
tion of political pressure in the hope of persuading the president to 
rescind this decision. The decree authorizing expropriation was 
signed by Cardenas on October 6, 1936, at the very moment when he 
knew that a delegation of hacendados was in his outer oflBce waiting 
for a chance to persuade him to change his decision.^ The decree 
stated tliat the ejido districts established previously had utterly failed 
to solve the agrarian problems; hence it was necessary to invoke the 
provisions of the current Agrarian Code and apply them to the La- 
guna region. It was stated that hacendados would be reimbursed for 
whatever they had contributed toward the establishing of the ejido 
districts now declared defunct. The decree also contained the follow- 
ing provisions: 

2. This was reported to the author by one of the former hacendados who was waiting 
to see Ciirdenas when the decree was signed. 
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1. That each hacendado would be permitted to retain 150 hectares 
of irrigable land and could choose the land he wished to retain. 

2. That the National Commission of Irrigation would pay tlie ha- 
cendados for whatever irrigation wells were included ^vith the expro- 
priated land. 

3. That land, in excess of the inaffectable 150 hectares, which was 
not needed for redistribution to villagers living within a radius of 7 
kilometers, could be subdivided and sold by tlie hacendado. 

4. That the National Ejido Bank would furnish credit in suflBcient 
quantity so tliat commercial production need not be seriously inter- 
rupted. 

5. The concluding paragraph urged the hacendados to co-operate 
in tlie carrying-out of the decree expropriating their lands. This reads 
as follows; 

I deem it advisable to call the attention of the present owmers of the land to the 
fact that, in accordance with the terms of this decree, the distribution of land will 
be irrevocably carried out and the agricultural and industrial production of the 
Laguna Region will be organized; therefore, rather than offer resistance to the 
development of the program which will solve those problems in their entirety, it 
is to their own interest, as well as to that of the country, to co-operate with the 
authorities, and especially with the agrarian authorities, for the fulfilment of the 
provisions of this decree, which is directed towards obtaining the economic de- 
velopment of the region, wthout impairing the rights which the law guarantees 
the workers.^ 

Soon after tlie decree was issued, some three hundred agronomists 
and agricultural engineers from all parts of the country were called 
into the Laguna region, under the direction of the Agrarian Depart- 
ment, to undertake tlie work of an agrarian census, to survey bound- 
aries, and to complete all the preliminary work necessary for the re- 
distribution of land. Cardenas himself arrived early in November and 
remained in the area to supervise the work until it was practically 
finished, early in the following month. During the short space of forty- 
five days, 447,516 hectares of land had been expropriated and dis- 
tributed to 296 ejidos, including a total of 34,743 ejidatarios. In the 
month of May of the following year ( 1937 ) fifteen additional ejidos 
were organized in the region, bringing the total to 311 ejidos with 
38,101 ejidatarios in possession of 468,386 hectares of land. A number 
of additional ejidos have been organized in the area since that time. 

Very little planning was done in preparation for this hasty, gigan- 
tic, and revolutionary task. For the most part, it was generally 

8. Quoted in Liga de Agronomos Socialistas, op. cit., p. 48. 
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assumed that the Agrarian Code could be followed in the redistribu- 
tion of land and that most of the planning would relate to the organi- 
zation of the ejidos after redistribution. As a result of the lack of 
adaptation of the procedures to this particular region, however, and 
because of the haste with which the program was carried out, there 
are several problems which have confronted the area since the begin- 
ning of the agrarian program and which, to some extent, still interfere 
with the successful operations of the ejidos. 

1. The agrarian census included as eligible to receive land not only 
the resident peons but many seasonal workers as well. The regular 
resident peons included between 15,000 and 16,000 workers. There 
were about 10,000 other workers within the region that went from one 
hacienda to another as working conditions required, and there were 
about 5,000 who came regularly from outside the district to work 
during the cotton-picking season from July to September. In addition, 
the ha'cendados had imported from other states about 10,000 workers 
as strikebreakers, and most of these remained in the area.^ All these 
groups were included in the agrarian census, making a total of about 
40,000 persons who were declared eligible recipients of land. As we 
have already noted, the actual recipients numbered 38,101, and this 
was a much greater number than the land had regularly supported 
previously. In some ejidos the number of recipients to be accommo- 
dated resulted in an actual allotment per person of much less than 4 
hectares of irrigated land as stipulated in the Agrarian Code. Thus, 
not only was the organization of the economy altered, but at the 
same time the number of persons to be supported regularly was in- 
creased. 

2. Although numerous agricultural specialists were called into the 
area for the purpose of dividing the haciendas and determining the 
bormdaries of the ejidos, the work was carried on so rapidly that the 
boundary lines in many cases were inadequately determined. In some 
instances the designated boundaries between ejidos overlapped. In 
other cases the boundaries of an ejido extended over into the 150 
hectares supposedly remaining to the hacendado; or the boundaries 
of the inaffectable property of the hacendado overlapped onto the 
land designated as belonging to the neighboring ejido. Tlris inade- 
quate allocation of boundary hnes resulted in many long-drawn-out 
and bitter disputes. 

3. The area of irrigable land in the Laguna region has varied con- 
siderably over the years, depending on the amount of water carried 

•1. Ibid., p. 62. 
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in tlie Nazas and Aguanabal rivers. Much of tlie land was classified 
on tlie books as irrigable, even tliough it was not irrigated except in 
seasons of maximum flow. Between 1926 and 1939 the amount of 
land tliat could be irrigated was, on the average, about 126,000 hec- 
tares. It is estimated tliat, even when the El Palmito Dam is com- 
pleted, tlie average amount of land tliat can be irrigated will not ex- 
ceed 160,000 hectares.^’ Yet the Agrarian Department apparently ig- 
nored these records and granted 153,000 hectares to ejidatarios as 
irrigated land and presumably left 71,000 hectares in private hands. 
The result was tliat many of the ejidos received land that could not 
be in'igated, and tliey are still witliout adequate water to produce 
crops regularly. 

4. According to tlie Agrarian Code, only those properties located 
witliin a radius of 7 kilometers from a given petitioning village are 
subject to expropriation for the benefit of the inhabitants of that par- 
ticular village. In tlie Laguna region this ruhng resulted in a very un- 
even distribution of land to ejidatarios, with consequent dissatisfac- 
tion and jealousy among them. One village might contain a large 
number of eligible recipients, in relation to the land available within 
a radius of 7 kilometers and hence receive only tiny fractions of land 
per ejidatario, while a neighboring village might contain few ehgible 
recipients, in relation to the land available, and therefore receive 
maximum allotments per individual. The rules prevented tlie shifting 
of individuals from tlie former village to the latter. In some cases eli- 
gible individuals from a given village had to be excluded entirely 
from the benefit of the redistribution program for lack of available 
land. This situation is reflected to some extent in the subsequent rela- 
tive success of ejidos. Some are prosperous and receive substantial 
profits every year, while others are constantly in debt and receive 
little more income than they did as peons. 

5. The hacendado was permitted to choose the location of the 150 
hectares he wished to retain. This invariably resulted in his choosing 
the area containing his houses, bams, warehouses, and other build- 
ings, as well as the central network of roads and communication lines 
which connected the hacienda internally and with the outside world. 
Sometimes he chose irregularly shaped, narrow strips extending out- 
ward from his buildings, in order to retain what he considered to be 

5. Ibid., p. 478. A large irrigation dam known as El Palmito is now being finished to 
equalize the flow of water in the area. This will also increase somewhat the amount of 
land that can be irrigated. Some of the land is irrigated by means of wells and pumping 
systems. 
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the most productive lands. Thus he was left with all his buildings 
and 150 hectares of his most accessible, if not most productive, land. 
In other words, the hub or heart of the hacienda was detached, and 
the remaining parts were given to the ejidatarios. The ejido thus 
was formed from fractionated appendages detached from the cen- 
tral core. The land left to the hacendado was topheavy with build- 
ings, equipment, and communication lines. Many ejidatarios immedi- 
ately found themselves under the necessity of dealing with the ha- 
cendado for warehouse space and for permission to cross his prop- 
erty in order to reach the market and even of soliciting drinking wa- 
ter from him.® Quite understandably, the hacendado was in no mood 
to satisfy pleasantly all these requests. Furthermore, the irrigation 
canals usually crossed the property retained by the hacendado and 
frequently the systems of water control were located there. Where 
irrigation was carried on by means of wells and pumps, hacendados 
often chose land containing the greatest number of wells or the best 
ones. In some cases, however, weUs and canals were allotted to ejidos 
even though located within the land retained by the hacendado. This 
necessitated “trespassing” on the part of the ejidatarios in order to 
make use of irrigation rights. These factors all made for social con- 
flict and for economic inefficiency. 

The haciendas in tliis region had been built up as efficient eco- 
nomic units centralized in the area containing the main buildings. 
Expropriation broke economic unity by detaching the central core 
and leaving the periphery decentralized. Over a long period of time 
adequate adjustments will probably be worked out, but these wiU in- 
volve a large amount of conflict and economic waste, A wiser policy 
might have resulted in the expropriation of entire haciendas with 
their buildings, roads, and water systems aU intact. This would have 
provided the ejido with an efficiently organized unit and would 
have provided a firm foundation for successful operation. The hacen- 
dados might have been compensated in cash for the value of the 
property that they were legally authorized to retain; or a block of 
haciendas could have been retained for dividing into 150-hectare 
tracts among the hacendados. In the latter case the hacendados could 
have been given sufficient funds to construct buildings adequate for 
the reduced holding in compensation for the buildings expropriated. 
Tlic only apparent reason for not doing this is that the government 
tried to follow strictly the legal provisions of the Agrarian Code. It 
was believed that this procedure would arouse less resistance from 

6. Ibid., pp. 61 fT. 
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the hacendados than improvised rules designed to fit the particular 
needs of the occasion. 

6. The expropriation of entire haciendas would have precluded 
anotlier source of conflict tliat was inevitable under the procedure 
actually followed. At tlie present time the ex-hacendados with their 
150 hectares of land, tophea\^ with buildings and equipment, are 
distributed throughout the area, interspersed among the ejidos. In 
many instances tlie ejidatarios occupy the same houses they lived 
in as peons, immediately adjoining the principal hacienda buildings. 
In such cases the ex-hacendado and his family cannot enter or leave 
his property without rubbing shoulders with his former peons. Some 
of these he remembers as instigators of labor troubles and signers of 
the original petition which resulted in tlie expropriation of his prop- 
erty. He resents very much seeing them constantly around the prem- 
ises, living out of what he terms his “hard-earned property,” using 
tlie irrigation wells which “lie dug” and the canals which “he con- 
structed.” He regards them as lazy, incompetent, and incapable of 
making adequate use of tlie land he so badly needs. The ejidatarios, 
on the otlier hand, regard tlie hacendado as one who aecumulated 
his property tlirough exploitation of peon labor, and they feel that 
he should not have been allowed to retain the buildings and the 
choice land. Some are glad of the opportunity to annoy him a bit by 
doing things they know meet with his disapproval. This close juxta- 
position of ex-hacendados and ejidatarios consequently results in 
conflicts that probably will not completely subside for several gen- 
erations. This might have been avoided by segregating one group 
from the otlier. 

From the foregoing, we may conclude that the ejidos in the La- 
guna region got off to a poor start because inadequate social and 
economic planning preceded their organization. No blueprint had 
been prepared for the reorganization of this important area, in spite 
of the fact that the government had been redistributing land since 
1915 (twenty-one years) and despite the fact that a great deal of 
data was available on this area that would have provided a solid 
basis for such a blueprint.'^ The following factors might well have 
been taken into account in carrying out such a revolutionary pro- 
gram: (I) the maximum and minimum area of land that could be 
efficiently operated on a collective basis under the conditions pecu- 
liar to this area; (2) the availability and regularity of the water sup- 

7. The Laguna region was one of the most studied in the entire country {ibid., p. 
478). 
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ply for irrigation purposes; (3) tlie arrangement of the land with ref- 
erence to irrigation systems, roads, and farm buildings; (4) tJie maxi- 
mum and minimum number of individuals necessary to operate a 
collective enterprise efficiently, taking into account the needs for 
farm machinery, warehouses, and tlie necessary division of labor; 
(5) tlie location and arrangement of tlie ejido communities tliem- 
selves with reference to communication facilities, accessibility to 
faim lands, and the possibility for developing local institutions. 

Little attention was given to these factors, however, and, for tlie 
most part, the land was expropriated and redistributed in a simple 
mechanical fashion according to tlie following formula; "The num- 
ber of eligible individuals within a given village divided into tlie 
number of hectares subject to expropriation within a radius of seven 
kilometers gives tlie number of hectares per person.” Only in isolated 
instances was diere any attempt to vary tlie formula according to 
the quality of the land, the available water supply, or tlie number of 
individuals to be accommodated. As a result, tliere was no uniformity 
in the size of tlie communities, neitlier in tlie amount and type of 
land at the disposal of individuals nor in the equipment they could 
hope to acquire and use in tlieir operations. 

THE ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONING OF THE COLLECTIVE EJIDOS 

The Ejido Bank proceeded to organize each ejido into a collective 
credit society according to the procedure explained in the previous 
chapter. These societies were then grouped into zones for convenient 
supervision by the bank. At first there were 24 zones, but later these 
were reduced to 17, and at the present time there are only 15. 

The number of societies in each zone varies from 12 in the smallest 
to 26 in the largest, with an average of 19. The number of ejidatarios 
per zone varies from 1,057 to 2,989, with an average of 2,048. The 
regional agency of the bank is located in Torreon with an office in 
each zone. The personnel of the local office usually includes a local 
representative, several assistants, and several farm inspectors. As has 
been mentioned previously, the bank performs a supervisory and 
technical function as well as the usual banking function. At Torreon 
the following technical divisions are administratively organized in 
the bank: (1) the Agricultural Division, which works on problems 
having to do with types of crops, plant diseases, fertilizers, experi- 
mental plots, and cattle production; (2) the Organization Division, 
whose function is to organize and supervise societies; (3) the Eco- 
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nomic Studies Division, which is responsible for making studies of 
production and marketing; and (4) the Rural Engineering Division, 
which is concerned witli problems of irrigation and farai machinery. 

Most of these divisions have field representatives who visit the 
various ejidos and are available for consultation and advice. Within 
a short time after its organization, the bank found itself with a total 
number of 542 employees in the Laguna region— 149 were in the 
central offices at Torredn, while 393 were in the various zones of the 
region. 

Much of this personnel was recruited hastily from willing workers 
who had had no training or experience in the type of work they were 
expected to do. Some had served as employees for die hacendados 
and had carried over into dieir new jobs attitudes of sympadiy for 
dieir former masters and skepticism regarding die justification and 
possible success of the ejido program. Some could not resist the op- 
portunity of using dieir positions to achieve personal financial gain 
for diemselves at the expense of die ignorant ejidatarios wlionl they 
were appointed to serve. Charges have been made by ejidatarios that 
certain Ejido Bank officials have exploited them. Such a charge is re- 
ported in the August, 1943, issue of die magazine Tiempo.^ In the 
same issue were reported the resignations of die bank manager at 
Torreon and several of his assistants, allegedly because of the be- 
trayal of confidence placed in them. A considerable number of ejidos 
have severed relations with the Ejido Bank, claiming that they prefer 
to pay a higher rate of interest to private banks dian to have their 
activities regimented by the Ejido Bank; these ejidos in 1945 in- 
cluded a total of approximately 5,000 ejidatarios, or 13 per cent of 
the ejidatarios in the entire area. Fortunately, there have been many 
government employees of the Ejido Bank who have devoted diem- 
selves wholeheartedly to the task of developing the program and 
helping the ejidatarios to develop initiative and self-reliance. 

One of the first problems facing the Ejido Bank was to secure farm 
machinery, work animals, and warehouses for the ejidos. These items 
were not expropriated; in some cases they were purchased from the 
hacendados and in other cases from dealers. The requirements for 
equipment and machinery were enormous. An inventory taken in 
1939 indicated that the agricultural machinery belonging to the eji- 
dos amounted to an estimated value of 4,718,382 pesos. The esti- 
mated value of the mules owned by the ejidos was 3,915,580 pesos. 

8. Pp. 14 and 15. 
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An example of the amount and types of equipment used is the fol- 
lowing partial inventory taken as of 1939; 


Items Number 

Tractors 417 

Mules 21,731 

Combine thrashers 126 

Other thrashers 33 

German plows 1,352 

Disk plows 862 

Harrows (for tractors) 339 

Harrows (for mules) 1,018 

Planters (for mules) 4,268 

Planters (for tractors) 69 

Balers 115 

Cultivators 12,586 

Scrapers 2,148 

Buses 136 


Each ejido has its own tools, equipment, and machinery accord- 
ing to its needs and ability to purchase. Some have plenty of equip- 
ment, and others have very little. The bank has recently established 
a department with machinery and equipment of its own and is pre- 
pared to do contract work for those ejidos which have not the re- 
sources for purchasing machinery. 

Each ejido is an autonomous unit and devises its own program 
with the assistance of the local representative of the bank. Each 
elects its work foreman and his assistants, who co-operate closely 
with the member-delegate® and the local representative of the bank. 
The work foreman meets with the ejidatarios each morning, assigns 
the various tasks for the day, and reports any problems related to the 
previous day’s work. He is perhaps the most important person in the 
entire setup, since he decides what work is to be done, how it is to be 
done, and who is to do it. In other words, he is the head foreman and 
supervisor of the enterprise. He is selected by majority vote of the 
ejidatarios and hence is not always the most competent person avail- 
able for the job. In some cases Ae ejidatarios may vote for the one 
with the most pleasing personality or the one with the strongest 
political influence rather than for Ae one best prepared technically 
for the job. 

As pointed out in the preceding chapter, lack of discipline among 
the membership is one of the most serious problems confronting the 
collective ejidos. This is true also of the Laguna region. Even though 

9. See chap. ix. 
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a competent work foreman may be chosen, he has Httle authority to 
enforce his program and must rely largely on his own powers of per- 
suasion. He can be removed from ojBBce at any time by vote of the gen- 
eral assembly. It is true that the bank has authority to enforce certain 
regulations through the withholding of credit, but generally it has 
preferred to follow a policy of friendly persuasion radier than to im- 
pose sanctions. Actually, therefore, as one important group of inves- 
tigators concluded, “nobody does anything against his will.”^” 

The farm-management problem is much more complicated on the 
collective ejido than on the private farm. The operator of a private 
farm may hire a foreman and select carefully the employees best 
suited for his work. He may exact reasonably high standards of effi- 
ciency. The moment his employees show manifestations of ineffi- 
ciency he can displace them. On the other hand, the ejidatarios, who 
are the laborers on the collective ejido, were not selected because of 
their adaptability for the work or for their efficiency but rather be- 
cause of dieir need for land. They have permanent rights to share in 
the enterprise and cannot be displaced except for reasons specified in 
the Agrarian Code. Many of them tend to regard the anticipatory 
payment as a wage or salary that will continue whether conscientious 
effort is put forth or not. Foremen are chosen by election from among 
the ejidatarios; persons are not brought in from the outside to fiU this 
position even when no competent persons are available within the 
ejido. Foremen can be displaced at any time by vote of the assembly. 
Hence they are more likely to act in such a manner as to find favor in 
the eyes of the majority of the group than in accordance with abso- 
lute standards of efficiency. In other words, the farm managers on 
the ejido run the risk of being displaced for exactly the same reasons 
that would result in promotions to managers on private farms. 

This does not mean that none of the foremen are competent or 
that they do not exact high standards of efficiency. The ejidos of the 
Laguna region vary greatly as to the efficiency with which they oper- 
ate. Some of them appear to be working very efficiently. A great deal 
depends on the personal characters of the foremen chosen. One re- 
sponsible person told the author that he had visited two specific eji- 
dos in the region at three different times. These ejidos v/ere both 
taken from the same hacienda and have equally good land and about 
the same supply of water. They are located side by .side; yet one has 

10. Liga de Agronomos Socialistas, op. cit., p. 226. There k m kj emphasize 

democratic procedures throughout. It would appear that thl‘. k in dJrecI cr/ntrast with 
the procedures followed on the collective farms of Soviet PiitY.h, 
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always been one of the three or four most productive efidos in the 
region, while the other barely makes expenses. He attributes the dif- 
ference to the personal characteristics of the work foremen. The fore- 
man on the successful ejido is a large, energetic, natural leader who 
insists that his instructions be carried out. His physical stature alone 
would make ejidatarios hesitate to disobey him, yet his personality 
is such that he is not displaced at elections. The foreman on the un- 
successful ejido is a small, quiet, unassuming man who may under- 
stand farming but who has not persuasive powers or the personality 
to radiate enthusiasm and inspire discipline among the ejidatarios. 

As a result of carelessness on the part of the work foremen or lack 
of responsibility on the part of the ejidatarios, some of the ejido lands 
show signs of neglect. The author visited one ejido which was ad- 
joining the property of an ex-hacendado from whom the ejido lands 
had been taken. Although there were no fences separating the two 
properties, one could almost detect the dividing line by the difFer- 
ence in the care which had been taken of the lands. The irrigation 
ditches of the ex-hacendado were clean and free from weeds and 
grass, while those of the ejido had practically grown up with grass, 
which tended to absorb a great deal of the moisture, leaving propor- 
tionately less for the crops. The crops of the ex-hacendado appeared 
to be of uniform quality as to height and vitality. Those of the ejido 
were spotty and uneven in quality, suggesting that sufBcient care had 
not been taken in distributing the water equally over tlie land. Al- 
though this was a time when the crops needed serious attention, only 
a few of the ejidatarios were on the job at the time of the visit. The 
others either were away working for private operators in the vicinity, 
witli the object of acquiring a little money on the side, or were 
“resting.” The ex-hacendado told the author that the ejidatarios had 
offered to rent part of their land to him even though this is against 
the law. He said he needed more land but that he objected to renting 
land which had practically been “stolen” from him. For this reason 
he was renting land from another ejido which had not been taken 
from his own property. 

The foregoing observations, of course, do not apply to all ejidos; 
they probably apply only to a small number of them. As stated pre- 
viously, the efficiency of the ejidos as farming units varies greatly 
from one ejido to another. 

The local personnel of the Ejido Bank some time ago drew up a 
set of rules for regulating the work of the ejidatarios in the area. 
These rules were submitted to all the ejidos for their consideration, 
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but only a few adopted them. Because of their seeming importance 
to the success of tlie program, a few of the most important are given: 

1. AH members shall perform daily the work assigned to them by the foreman. 
Disobedience of such orders shall be punishable by sanctions, varying from sus- 
pension for three days of the right to work to definite exclusion from the society 
in case of obstinate disobedience. 

2. AU members shall report for work at seven o’clock in the morning, and they 
shall lose the right to work if they arrive after the foreman has finished distribut- 
ing the work. 

3. All members shall perform the work assigned to them with the greatest pos- 
sible eflBciency. The foreman has the right to refuse to accept the work when in 
his judgment it has not been done properly, the member thereby losing the right 
to receive the anticipatory payment for that work unless it be finished to the 
satisfaction of the foreman. 

4. For the sake of discipline and order in the performance of the work, the 
workers must not leave the place where they have been working until the fore- 
man or his assistant has checked and approved the work done. Lack of com- 
pliance with this regulation shall cause the loss of the right to receive anticipatory 
payments. 

5. It is the duty of the members of the society to perform all the work per- 
taining to the cultivation of the ejido lands, and they are forbidden to work out- 
side of the ejido when there is need of their work in the ejido. Disobedience of 
this regulation shall entail expulsion from the society for a period up to three 
months.^^ 

The above rules do not seem to be unduly rigorous, yet in only a 
few ejidos have they been adopted. Commenting on each of them it 
may be said: (1) That it is almost impossible for the work foreman 
or any of the other ofiBcers to impose sanctions on ejidatarios who dis- 
obey orders. This is largely because the officers know that they hold 
office only at the pleasure of the members and tliat they must keep 
at least one eye on the possibiHties for re-election; hence they try to 
avoid unpleasant experiences. (2) Seven o'clock is the usual hour 
appointed for beginning work in all the ejidos, yet both ejidatarios 
and bank officials admit that some begin work as late as eight or nine 
o’clock. Work usually ceases at two o’clock in the afternoon. Thus 
even the most conscientious seldom work more than seven hours a 
day; many of them do not work more than four or five, as compared 
to eight or ten hours previously required by the hacendados. A study 
of the productivity of labor in ten representative societies of the area 
in 1939 by the Liga de Agronomos Sociafistas concluded that, on tlie 
average, there had been a decline of 22 per cent in productivity of 
labor since expropriation. This is compared witli an average decline 

11. Ihid., pp. 211, 212. 
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of 15 per cent on the privately owned farms in the same area. In one 
society the decline was as great as 35 per cent since expropriation. In 
only one society of the ten studied was the productivity of labor 
equal to that of the previously existing hacienda.^^ (3) Owing to 
factors mentioned above, the work foremen are usually liberal in ac- 
cepting work performed. Seldom is compensation denied on account 
of unsatisfactory work. (4) It is the accepted practice for the fore- 
man to check on the tasks that have been completed, although the 
worker often does not remain on the job until after inspection. (5) 
The ruling that ejidatarios must not accept work off the ejido at a 
time when the ejido is badly in need of their services seems to be a 
very sensible one; yet several employees of the bank and several eji- 
datarios, as well, told the writer that occasionally the ejidatarios 
create serious problems for the society by accepting work from pri- 
vate individuals for a higher wage at the very time when their work 
is most needed on their own ejidos. Many of the ejidatarios work reg- 
ularly for others in the afternoons whether or not there are urgent 
tasks to be done on their own ejidos. Several cases were brought to 
the attention of the author wherein ejidatarios were renting a part of 
their lands to ex-hacendados and working part-time as peons for a 
wage on their own lands. This is strictly against the law as stated in 
the Agrarian Code, but evidently such cases are not always reported 
to the proper officials, or else the latter sometimes find it to their own 
advantage to ignore the law.^® 

As has been stated, work is done on a collective basis with antici- 
patory weekly payments made to individuals on the basis of daily 
tasks performed. In 1943 the rate of allowance was 1.50 pesos 
per day for ordinary labor, with greater amounts for skilled labor. 
Wherever possible, tasks are graded as to the time and skill necessary 
for their performance, and individuals are compensated on a contract 
basis. This plan is much more satisfactory for the better workers, 
some of whom are critical of the collective system, claiming that un- 
der it the lazy and the indifferent share in the rewards made possible 
by the work of the industrious. It is claimed by some ejidatarios that, 
even though profits are distributed among the individuals on tlie 
basis of number of days worked, tlie inefficient and the indolent pre- 
vent the society from obtaining profits for distribution, or at least 
greatly limit profits through their carelessness and inefficiency. There 

12. Ihul, p. 210. 

13. Tlif aiitlior visited one ejido which was renting land to an cx-hacendado. He 
tailed to iKDtli the ejid-itarios and the ex-hacendado about it. 
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is frequent agitation for breaking up the colleetive holdings into in- 
dividual plots. The Ejido Bank is giving serious attention to possible 
combinations of the individual and the collective forms of operation, 

THE SUCCESS OF THE COLLECTIVE EJIDOS 

Two important questions naturally arise in the mind of the reader 
concerning the Laguna region. First, has the shift to the ejido system 
resulted in a decline in agricultural production; and, second, are the 
ejidatarios any better off now than they were as peons? Such data as 
are available will be presented on these two questions in order. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

Production figures for cotton, the principal crop, have been re^ 
corded since 1931 by the Secretariat of Agriculture through a depart 

TABLE 36 

Cotton Production in the Laguna Region, 1931-43* 


Year 

Area Planted 
(Hectares) 

Production 

(Bales) 

Yield 
(Bales per 
Hectare) 

1931 

68,870 

141,446 

2.05 

1932 

43,231 

59,340 

1.37 

1933 

78,800 

175,853 

2.23 

1934 

60,751 

132,350 

2.18 

1935 

66,468 

146,412 

2.20 

1936 

133,100 

173,000 

1.30 

1937 

120,000 

140,000 

1.17 

1938 

92,670 

147,000 

1.59 

1939 

85,300 

133,000 

1.56 

1940 

73,908 

105,016 

1.42 

1941 

105,984 

120,846 

1.14 

1942 

120,000 

203,931 

1.70 

1943 

135,037 

262,298 

1.94 


* Data from Junta Central de AIgod6n, Direccion de Economia Rural. 


ment known as the Junta de Revision y Arbitraje del Algodon. This 
department is charged with the granting of permits for the planting 
of cotton and with the inspection of the product when harvested. Its 
figures, therefore, should be reasonably reliable. The trend in pro- 
duction from 1931 to 1943 is shown in Table 36, 

Expropriation took place in the fall of 1936, From the last column, 
which indicates yields per hectare, it appears that 1936 marks the 
beginning of consistently lower yields. In only one year prior to 1936 
did the yield per hectare fall below 2 bales, while eveiy year since 
that time the yield has remained below that level It should also be 
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noted that the area planted to cotton has been much greater in recent 
years than it was prior to expropriation. The lower yields in general 
may bear some relation to the additional land brought into produc- 
tion. 

A comparison of the production per hectare on the ejidos and the 
private holdings since 1936 is given in Table 37. Production per hec- 
tare on the ejidos appears to be definitely below that on the private 
holdings every year since expropriation. In four of the seven years, 
production on the private holdings amounted to more than 2 bales 
per hectare, while the highest yield attained m any year on the ejidos 
was 1.5 bales per hectare in 1943. Furthermore, the area devoted to 


TABLE 37 

COMPAMSON OF COTTON PRODUCTION ON PRIVATE HOLDINGS 
AND ON Ejidos in the Laguna Region, 1937-43* 


Yeab 

PbiVATE H0I.DINOS 

Ejidos 

Area Planted 
(Hectares) 

Yield 
(Bales per 
Hectare) 

Area Planted 
(Hectares) 

Yield 
(Bales per 
Hectare) 

1937 

29,056 

1.90 

90,944 

0.93 

1938 

26,198 

2.02 

66,472 

1.41 

1939 

28,971 

2.35 

56,329 

1.15 

1940 

23,319 

2.14 

50,589 

1.09 

1941 

55,984 

1.27 

50,000 

1.00 

1942 ■. 

70,000 

1.99 

50,000 

1.30 

1948 

71,881 

2.32 

63,156 

1.51 


• Data from Junta Central de AIgod6n, Direcci6n de Economia Rural. 


cotton on the private holdings greatly expanded each year from 1940 
to 1943. Acreage tin ejidos declined from 1936 to 1940, then remained 
constant until 1943, when it was expanded. Thus it would appear 
that, in so far as cotton production is concerned, the ejido production 
per hectare has been definitely below that on private holdings. 

As previously stated, the ejidos vary widely in the relative success 
which they have obtained. A few have realized substantial net profits 
every year, even after deducting anticipatory allowances, while 
others have gone furtlier into debt each year. The author asked the 
head of the Credit Department of the Ejido Bank in Torredn to clas- 
sify the 331 ejidos into three broad groups. Group I was to include 
those societies which consistently made a profit, however large or 
small this might be. In Group II were to be placed those societies 
which made slight profits one year but went behind another and, on 
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the average, barely broke even. Group III was to include those so- 
cieties which could be regarded as failures economically. His classifi- 
cation of the societies is shown in the accompanying tabulation. 


Group 

No. of 
Societies 

Per Cent 

I (made profit) 

80 

24.2 

II (broke even) 

226 

68.3 

Ill (failures) 

25 

7.5 



Total 

331 

100.0 



Further information regarding the relative success of the ejidos 
may be gleaned from data concerning the accumulation of funds in 
the fondo social (“social fund”). Each credit society is supposed to 
deposit 5 per cent of its gross profits in a reserve fund in order to ac- 
cumulate capital with which to operate. Until 1942 this fund could 
not be used for any other purpose. At that time, however, a ruling 
was made to the effect that it could be used by the bank to apply on 

TABLE 38 

Amount of Funds Accumulated in the Social Fund 
BY Each Ejido in the Laguna Region 


Total Amount Accumulated 
(Pesos) 

No. of 
Ejidos 

Percentage of 
Ejidos 

None 

122 

36.9 

Less than 10,000 

142 

42.9 

10,000-24,000 

45 

13.6 

25^000-49,000 

16 

4.8 

50,000 and over 

6 

1.8 


Total 

331 

100.0 



the back debts of the society. A fairly good index of the financial 
standing of the society would therefore seem to be the total amount 
accumulated to its credit in the fondo social. 

The data in Table 38 indicate that more than one-third of the so- 
cieties have not been able to accumulate anything in the fondo social 
and that 79.8 per cent have less than 10,000 pesos (including those 
having none). On the other hand, six societies, or 1,8 per cent, have 
50,000 pesos or more. 

The three societies having the largest dividends in 1942 were ( 1 ) 
the society of Jimenez, which distributed a total of 265,029 pesos 
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among its 199 members, giving an average of 1,332 pesos per ejida- 
tario in addition to the amount received as wages; (2) the society of 
La Paz, which distributed 168,755 pesos to its 153 members, giving 
an average of 1,103 pesos per ejidatario; and (3) the society of La 
Purisima, which distributed 138,522 pesos to its 271 members, giving 
an average of 511 pesos per ejidatario. It should be remembered that 
the amounts computed per individual are averages, since profits are 
not distributed equally even within the ejido. They are distributed 
according to the number of days a person worked. Some individuals 
may have received a great deal more tlian tlie average, and others a 
great deal less. It is likely that some individuals may have received 
as much as 2,000 pesos as a dividend during the year in addition to 
what they received as an anticipatory payment. Such income is al- 
most fantastic in comparison to what these same individuals received 
as peons. 

One would expect tliis increase in earnings to be accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in tlie standards of living; unfortunately, 
this is not always the case. It should be remembered, in the first 
place, that only a small proportion of the ejidatarios in the area re- 
ceive these dividend payments. Many receive nothing but the antic- 
ipatory wage. In the second place, those who do receive dividends 
usually get them all at one time. A specific date is usually set apart 
for the distribution of profits to tlie members of a given ejido. The 
news of this event spreads, and itinerant salesmen from all over the 
region rush in to peddle their wares while the ejidatarios have money. 
Unfortunately, the latter have little sales resistance, and often tliese 
dividends are squandered on frivolities which contribute nothing to 
the long-time welfare of the family. Many of the ejidatarios receiving 
dividends are living in the same shacks that they occupied as peons. 
The Ejido Bank subsidized the construction of new houses for the 
families of one ejido by the name of Ana in the hope that other ejidos 
might copy them. There is little evidence, however, that any copying 
was done. An educational program apparently is necessary to stimu- 
late wants on the part of the ejido families of a type that would make 
a permanent contribution to improved family living. A housing cam- 
paign might well be undertaken, for which purpose a specific propor- 
tion of the profits might be set aside each year and never be distrib- 
uted in the form of cash. It might be well, also, to consider distribut- 
ing the yearly profits of the enterprise a little at a time instead of all 
at once. The ejidatarios are not accustomed to handling large sums of 
money, and they are restless until it is spent. A surprisingly large 
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amount is spent on intoxicating beverages. Sale of such beverages is 
prohibited on tire ejidos, but they are available in the near-by towns, 
and drunkenness among the ejidatarios is a very common phenome- 
non on holidays and week ends. It is said to increase drastically dur- 
ing periods immediately following the distribution of dividends. 


SOCIAL SERVICES AND STANDARDS OF LIVING 


The foregoing remarks should not be interpreted as meaning that 
no improvement in standards of living has been made. All observers 
seem to agree that tlie ejido program in this area has been accom- 
panied by the development of certain social services, enjoyed by the 
population as a whole, which were not available before. They also 
seem to agree that in several respects the standards of living have 
been improved. Some of die aspects in which there appears to have 
been improvement, or lack of improvement, in the standards of hiing 
and in the social services available to the ejidatarios may be con- 
sidered. 


1. Medical service.— The medical service for the ejidos in the La- 
guna region was organized in 1937 soon after expropriation. During 
die first year the seiwice was supported entirely by the federal govern- 
ment dirough the federal Department of Public Health. The follow- 
ing year the ejidatarios were asked to contribute 12 pesos per year 
per family. This amount was later increased to 24 pesos per year, and 
in 1943 the ejidatarios were contributing 48 pesos per family. Local 
ofiicials hope that within a few years the organization can be sup- 
ported entirely by the ejidatarios. 

The service in 1943 included sixty full-time ph^-sfdans, vrith nu- 
merous assistants, nurses, and other aids. Ejidatarios and their fami- 
lies have access to medicines, hospitalization, rirger.-, obstetrics, 
dental care, X-ray service, unlimited conrjJtatfon,"and advice on 


measures for preventing illness. The organiza 
tal located in Torreon, There are also two sn 
and a specialized clinic. Each of these re^i^^n 
by two full-time physicians, a dentist a rid' 
pharmacist. The clinic is served by five phvi 
specialists on part time, two dentids. a ridw 
and a pharmacist. 


ton has a central hospi- 
:aller regional hospitals 
al hosprtals is attended 
w:e, two nurses, and a 
zozans on full time, sit 
z:e, s:x trained nurses. 


In addition to the central ha3p:-4 tie .-rr,, ^ 

the central clmic, there are fc-er „ i- i 

Each unit is attended by hvo 0 '-^^-- 'ZSr 

a pharmacist; each also has an --4 ’u 

a small ptnm 
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There are several first-aid stations, each attended by a trained nurse 
equipped with materials for giving vaccinations, inoculations, and 
first-aid treatments and for assisting ej'idatarios to carry out treat- 
ments prescribed by the physicians. These local agencies serve the 
elementary needs of the ejidatarios and their families. When more 
adequate diagnosis or extended treatment is necessary, the indivi- 
dual is referred to one of the more elaborately equipped agencies. 

The principal diseases in the area are said to be digestive disorders, 
Malta fever (it is said that Malta fever is more prevalent here than 
anywhere in Mexico), venereal diseases, and tuberculosis. The diges- 
tive disorders probably result in great part from polluted drinking 
water. The local health agencies recently tested the water in 314 
ejidos and concluded that only 44 ejidos, or 14 per cent, had good 
drinking water. The service is conducting a campaign urging families 
to boil aU the water they drink. Plans are also being formulated for the 
installation of water systems. 

Local physicians claim that venereal disease is more common than 
in most other rural areas of Mexico. Prostitution is prohibited in the 
ejidos, but, with increased leisure, many of the younger men from the 
ejidos drive into town on week ends and patronize houses of prostitu- 
tion, which are doing a flourishing business in Torredn. A resident of 
the city told the author that on one Saturday night he counted sixteen 
ejido trucks parked in the red-light district of Torredn. He assumed 
that these trucks came to town bringing men and boys who were 
patronizing the district. The physicians stress the need for organized 
recreational programs and educational activities to absorb the surplus 
leisure time that the ejido program has made available to the former 
peons. Without such programs the local culture is thrown off balance 
by the sudden availability of extra time which the inhabitants do not 
know how to spend. The Secretariat of Education has sponsored rec- 
reational activities on a minor scale in the form of basketball and 
baseball, but a much more comprehensive program is needed. 

The ejidatarios seem to be showing increasing interest in the health 
service. The number of consultations and treatments is increasing 
month by month. At first, there was a great deal of resistance to the 
program. It was almost impossible to persuade women to go to the 
hospital for obstetrical service or even to consult a doctor; but now 
the physicians report that resistance is breaking down and that 
women take advantage of the available service. 

Emphasis is now being placed on prevention of diseases through 
advice, vaccination, inoculation, and sanitation programs. Most of the 
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doctors meet Saturday afternoons to discuss accomplishments and 
problems encountered during the week and also to review current 
hterature. It is the opinion of the physicians that this form of group 
medicine has great possibihties for this region. 

2. Sc/iooZs.— Schools are certainly much more numerous and ade- 
quately equipped than formerly. All the ejidos now have schools. 
Most of the school buildings have been constructed since expropria- 
tion, and, although some of them are too small and poorly arranged, 
they are much more- adequate than previous ones. 

3. Housing— We have aheady stated that there appears to have 
been very httle improvement in housing. In typical plantation fash- 
ion, many of the houses are attached to one another in long rows so 
that there are a great many people living in a very small space. In 
many cases the ejidatarios have continued to live in the same old 
structures that they occupied as peons. There is usually poor ventila- 
tion, and congestion is about as great as one would expect to find in 
an area of similar size in the city. As noted previously, some time ago 
the Ejido Bank constructed a complete set of new houses for the fami- 
lies of one ejido; nevertheless, there appears to have been no tend- 
ency, as yet, for neighboring ejidos to copy them. After examining 
these new houses, the autlior is inclined to think that they were de- 
signed more for display than for utihty. They are very small and give 

are so different in style from any other house types with which the 
ejidatarios are acquainted that it seems unlikely to the author that 
they wfil be copied extensively. 

4. Beds.— Although httle improvement is noticed in the houses as 
such, there has been considerable improvement in the furnishings 
which go into them. Nearly all the ejidatarios have beds, whereas for- 
merly they slept on the floor or on the ground. 

5. Sfoues.— Nearly every home now has a stove of some sort instead 
of a hrasero ( charcoal burner ) . Some of these are kerosene, others are 
gasoline, and there are even some electric stoves. 

6. Radios.— Many ejidatarios now have radios in their homes. This 
is something they never expected to have. 

7. Dress.— Residents of tire area say there has been a definite im- 
provement in dress. Shoes are now worn by a large proportion of the 
ejidatarios, and modern European-type dress is fairly characteristic. 

8. Food— It is believed that a greater variety and perhaps a larger 
quantity of food is consumed now than formerly. 

9. Recreation —There is much more leisure time than formerly; 
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but, as yet, there are very few recreational facilities in the ejiclos, 
Some, however, do liave basketball courts and bas(rball diamonds. 
The Secretariat of Education has provirh'd one full-time recreation 
specialist who organizes bascljall and basketball contests among the 
different ejidos. He has organized several h-agues, and there is con- 
siderable enthusiasm for these sports. Certainly the ejido families 
visit the cities much more frequently and attend movies, bullfights, 
and otlier amusements. One reliable informant told the author that 
occasionally an ejidatario and his family may be observed eating din- 
ner at one of the better rcstatirants in Torredn. This was unheard of 
before. 

10. Consumers’ co-operotivc storcs,~Tha ejido system would seem 
to be so organized as to lend itself well to the devcloj)ment of con- 
sumers co-operative stores. These have been organized in a number 
of regions and in some have proved successful. They arc reported to 
be especially successful at Los Mochis. They are also functioning at 
Tapachula and at Lombardia and Nueva Italia. They were estab- 
lished also in the Laguna region under the sponsorship of the Ejido 
Bank. It was apparently the intention that such a store should be 
established in each ejido, or at least in conveniently selected districts, 
so that they would be accessible to all the ejidos. The bank extended 
credit for the initiation of such enterprises but, after a brief period of 
trial, finally branded the project a complete failure and withdrew all 
support. It is claimed tliat funds were mismanaged, that incompetent 
store managers were selected, and that the project appeared to have 
little chance of success. At the present time tliere are no consumers 
stores on the ejidos of this area. In each ejido there is a very small pri- 
vate store which carries a few of tlie more common necessities. For 
most merchandise the ejidatarios go to one of tlie larger towms. 

II. Purchasing pomer.— Purchasing power is now distributed more 
evenly among the population of the region than formerly. Most resi- 
deiits of the area agree that, regai’dless of production figures, business 
activity has been greatly stimulated. It is attributed to tlie fact that 
the land was formerly held by a very few individuals who spent tlie 
profits in the capitals of European countries and elsewhere. Now 
money that was formerly spent in Paris is spent in Torredn to the 
benefit of the Mexicans themselves. Expropriation has resulted in a 
more equal distribution of the profits among resident workers of 
Mexico, and this is reflected in much greater consumption of goods 
and services on the part of the home folk. Drygoods stores, garages, 
farm-machinery stores, restaurants, hotels, banks, and other business 
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and commercial establishments have appeared in the area since ex- 
propriation. All the towns have grown rapidly in population. 

12. Individual freedom— Although, there is frequent agitation on 
the part of a few ejidatarios to break up the collective ejido and divide 
the lands into individual strips, none of them want to go back to the 
hacienda system. All the ejidatarios with whom the author talked in 
the Laguna region feel that they have much more individual freedom 
now than they had as peons. Even the most discouraged claim that 
they are better off than they were on the haciendas. Perhaps this is a 
crucial point which .should be taken into account in any final appraisal 
of the ejido system. 



CHAPTER XI 


The Place of the Ejido in the 

Rural Economy 


T he ejido program has now reached the stage where it is likely to 
exercise a crucial influence on the rural economy of Mexico. The 
ejidatarios tliemselves constitute 41.8 per cent of all persons gainfully 
employed in agriculture ( Appen. A, Table 22), and if we were to in- 
clude the members of ejido families who also work in agriculture as 
farm laborers, tlie proportion would probably reach as much as two- 
tliirds.^ The ejidatarios now make up 56.7 per cent of all rural land- 
holders in the Republic. They possess 47.4 per cent of all crop land, 
56.2 per cent of all irrigated land, 18.3 per cent of all pasture land, and 
22 per cent of all land appearing in the census of 1940. The ejidatarios 
form such a large segment of the agricultural population tliat students 
of Mexico are beginning to recognize tliat the future welfare of nmal 
Mexico is necessarily bound up widi the relative success and failure 
of the ejidos. 

We have also commented on tlie fact that in many areas of the 
country the farm land allotted to each ejido family appears to be too 
small for the adequate support of the family. For the country as a 
whole, the average ejidatario in 1'940 had 18.1 hectares of land (Ap- 
pen. A, Table 23), but only 4.4 hectares of crop land (Appen. A, 
Table 24).^ This might be ample if the land were level, free from 
stones, sufficiently humid and of good quality and if modem farming 
techniques were used, but in many localities all five of these charac- 
teristics are lacking. Furthermore, there are variations in the size of 
the allotment from one region to another. In the central area, where 
the greatest concentration of mral population is found, the average 
1. Data are not available on this latter point. 

2. These figures are obtained by dividing the total amount of land by the total num- 
ber of ejidatarios. According to the last columns of Tables 23 and 24, Appen. A, the 
ejidatarios who actually have possession of their lands have an average of 23.7 hectares 
of land and 5.8 hectares of crop land. 
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size is only 3.4 hectares. In ten states, located mostly in the central 
region, it is less than 4 hectares per person. In three states the average 
ejidatario has less than 2 hectares. 

THE EJIDOS AS PART-TIME FARMING ENTERPRISES 

As mentioned in a previous chapter, it appears that in the early 
stages of the agrarian program the ejido was viewed essentially as a 
part-time farming program that would offer farm laborers the oppor- 
tunity of supplementing tlie income from their wages by raising some 
of their own food and fuel on a small strip of land. Mention was made 
in chapter v of the practice on many haciendas of allotting a small 
piece of ground to the more trusted peons to till either for themselves 
or on shares. The early agrarian lawmakers seemed to visualize a vari- 
ation of this pattern as the ideal one for solving the problems of farm 
workers. Giving them permanent right to the use of a small strip of 
land without the necessity of paying rent or of dividing the crop was 
considered a sound way of increasing the income and security of these 
workers. Little thought was given to the size of the plot that would be 
necessary for the complete support of a family, since it was assumed 
that its primary purpose would be that of supplementing the wages 
received from work off the ejido. 

As the ejido program gathered momentum and as large numbers of 
haciendas were expropriated, the work opportunities away from the 
farm began to diminish, and many of the ejidos tended to become 
virtually self-sufiBcient units of production. Gradually the ejidatarios 
found that they could subsist, though very meagerly, on the ejidos 
without the necessity of working elsewhere, and, in the absence of 
wants that would stimulate them to look for outside work, they 
drifted into the custom of permitting the work on the ejido to repre- 
sent the totality of their efforts. 

Recently the government has recognized that many of the ejidos 
are too small to satisfy the economic needs of families and is making 
serious efforts to enlarge the plots. This is a complicated problem, 
since in some areas most of the available land has now been allotted. 
To enlarge the size of each parcel would involve the vdiolesale shuf- 
fling of plots and the shifting of families from one plot to another. 
There is still a certain amount of unrest on the ejidos because of the 
fact that boundary problems have not aU been settled yet, and to re- 
shuffle all the plots again would” result in tremendoijs confusion. The 
process is therefore likely to be a very slov/ one, with an adjustment 
made only here and there as opportunity permits. A number of 
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are abandoned each year, and there is some tendency to use these to 
enlarge others, but the problem of enlarging the plot generally is like- 
ly to challenge solution for a long time in the future. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that a large number 
of boys are becoming of age each year with the rapidly increasing 
population and are in need of plots. Hence there is constant pressure 
for additional plots, to say nothing about enlarging the existing ones. 
Fortunately, the allotments of land made in recent years are larger. 
Since 1937 the average number of hectares of crop land has been more 
than 6 per person each year. In 1945 the average was 8.3 hectares. 
The allotments of other types of land have also greatly increased in 
recent years. In February, 1947, an amendment to Article 27 of the 
Constitution was enacted which will increase the size of all grants to 
ejidatarios in the future to 20 hectares of irrigated land per person or 
its equivalent. 

Although the proportion of the total working time which ejida- 
tarios spend on the ejidos has now become relatively greater than the 
time spent working away from the ejidos, the importance of the latter 
should not be minimized. Many of the ejidatarios are still essentially 
part-time farmers. Of the 249 days that the average ejidatario worked 
in 1940, 186 were on the ejido, while 63 were off the ejido. In other 
words, one-fourth of the average ejidatario’s working time in that 
year was spent in work away from the ejido, presumably either for 
wages on other farms or at handicrafts of one type or another (see 
PI. VII ). The proportion of time which the average ejidatario spent 
working away from the ejido declined from 45.1 per cent in 1935 to 
25.3 in 1940. 

The percentage of time spent working away from the ejido in 1940 
varies according to states and regions (Appen. A, Table 25). In the 
central area one-third of the total number of days worked were away 
from the ejido. We have already noted that the plots are smaller in 
this region than in any other, and therefore there may be greater 
necessity for outside work. Within the central region the states show- 
ing the greatest proportion of days worked away from the ejido are 
the Distrito Federal, with 78.2 per cent, Hidalgo with 53.7, and Mexi- 
co with 50.0. In these three states there is also found the smallest 
average plot of crop land per ejidatario. The average size of the plot 
is smaller in the Distrito Federal than in any other state in Mexico, 
while the outside work opportunities are probably greater because of 
the location of Mexico City in this district. 

It would appear that the stimulation of outside-work opportunities 
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in ihc vicinil)’ of the cjidos would be one important method of im- 
pro\'ing the welfare of tlie cjido population. In tlie absence of more 
farm land with which to increase the size of die plot and with an in- 
creasing rural population creating new demands for land, rural pol- 
icy-makers might well explore the possibilities for encouraging the 
development of rural industries and crafts tliat would offer increasing 
opportunities for supplementary employment away from the ejido. 


ACniCULTURAL PRODUCTION 


In the absence of rural industries which would supplement their 
income, the future of many of the ejidos— perhaps the majority— ap- 
pears to be rather dark. In 1940, for example, tlie Ejido Bank made a 
study of 4,568 cjidos with which it was operating, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the prospects for recovering loans made eitlier in the past 
or to be made in the future. It concluded that 31.4 per cent of the eji- 
dos could not possibly pay back any loans made to them because the 
value of the crops that they could raise on their lands would not 
amount to as much as that needed for the bare subsistence of their 
members. Another 54.4 per cent were classified as doubtful, either 
because more study was necessary to warrant a definite conclusion 
or because, although not now producing enough, they might possibly 
be reorganized so that production could be increased until it would 
be sufficient. Only 14.2 per cent were classified as producing enough, 
or more than enough, to cover tlie costs of subsistence for tlieir 
members.^ Thus a total of 85.8 per cent of the 4,568 ejidos studied 
were not producing more than enough for bare subsistence at the 
time that the data were compiled. 

Three fundamental questions now arise with reference to tlie ejido 
program. Are tlie types of crops grown on the ejidos any different 
from those grown on private holdings? Is the crop production as effi- 
cient on the ejido as on private holdings? MTiat effect has the agrarian 
program had on the long-time trends in agricultural production in 
Mexico? 

We must admit at the outset that data are unavailable to provide 
a decisive and conclusive answer to these questions. The ejido cen- 
sus and the agricultural and livestock census of 1940 will proi'/de 
some light on the first two questions, and a few indices of production 
worked out by the Secretariat of National Economy may parUallv 
answer the third. ^ 


3. SaW.dorLtoL6pe^ Ham6„Feni«nteyFen,!ln<icz. 

Pobrez. rural au Merreo (Max,™ City, 1945), p. 2.5 (mimaosr.^bed). " 
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•n'l’i-s or citoi'j; 

As lias been staled previously, the principal crop jirodnced in Mex- 
ico is corn. Two-lliirds (G7.2 per cent) of the crop land in the entire 
country is devoted to corn (Table 39). 7'he nearest competitor to corn 
is wheat, which occupies only 7.8 per cent of the crop land. Beans 
conic third, with •1.1 per cent. It is rjuite probable that the area de- 
voted to beans is understated by these figures, since in Mexico it is a 
rather coniinon practice to plant beans between the rows of corn. 
Where this has been the case, only the corn was counted in the pres- 


taum: sn 

rKrica.NTAor. or Mexico’s Ciioi* I.avo That Is 
D r.voTr.n to Vauious Tvrrs or Caors* 


Type of Crop 

Totjit j 

Mnico 

Kjlilua 

IVivAlr 

HuMInri 

nvrr 

5 llrrlAfft 

IVi» itr 
Hul 

J Ifrc'A-r* 

nr 

Corn 

fi7.2 

fifi.i 

Cl. 2 

83. C 

Whcul 

7.8 

0.3 

7.0 

4.2 

Ilcnns 

4.1 

5.1 

3.7 

1.0 

Colton 

2.0 

3.2 

3.1 

0.4 

linriev 

2.8 

3.3 

2.8 

0.5 

Coffee 

2.5 

1.4 

3.7 

2.7 

Henequen 

2.3 

3.4 

l.C 

0.1 

Sugar C4inc 

1.7 

2.0 

1.4 

0.0 

Chickpeas 

1.3 

2.0 

O.C 

0.2 

Bananas 

1.0 

0.0 

1.4 

0.5 

Maguey 

I.O 

O.C 

1.8 

0.1 

Sesame 

0.9 

1.3 

0.8 

0.1 

Rice 

0 8 

1.0 

0.7 

0.1 

Alfalfa 

0.5 

0.3 

0.8 

O.C 

All oilier produels 

3.2 

0.1 

C.4 

5 0 




Total crop land 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


• Prcliroinnry dntn from Dirccri6n Gcncrnl dc Rslndblica (1010). 


ent data. Cotton, barley, and coffee togetlier occupy only 8.2 per cent 
of the crop land. The fourteen crops listed in Table 39 include all but 
3.2 per cent of the crop land in Mexico. 

We may conclude, from the remaining columns of Table 39, tliat 
on the ejidos a shghtly larger proportion of the total crop land is de- 
voted to the growing of corn tlian is true for the private holdings witli 
more than 5 hectares; but that tlie proportion is lower on the ejidos 
than on the private holdings having only 5 hectares or less of land, 
where 83.6 per cent of the crop land is devoted to com. The emphasis 
on corn probably is an indication of tlie subsistence nature of the 
agriculture, since neither the major part of the land nor the climate of 
Mexico is well adapted for corn. 



TABI.E 40 


DisTRinuTioN or Wooden- Plows in Mexico According 
TO Tvtes or Holding* 


ni:filos jisn STAir 

Total 

In 

Ejidos 

In PnirATE 
Holdings 

OF OSER 

5 Hectares 

In Private 
Holdings 

OF 5 Hec- 
tares or Less 

Tolnl No, 
of riotTA 

Percentage 

Wooden 

Plowii 

Percentage 

Wooden 

Plows 

Percentage 

Wooden 

Plows 

Percentage 

Wooden 

Plows 

North Pncific . . . 

07,087 

18.1 

19.5 

15.5 

21 0 

Hajn Cnlifornin N. 

3,008 

1.4 

0 3 

1.7 

1 7 

Bfija California S. 

1,00.3 

S.9 

1 5 

15.5 

8 8 

Nnvaril 

23,03a 

13 9 

.30.4 

07.2 

81 4 

Sinaloa 

3.'), 503 

15 5 

10.7 

11.2 

14.0 

Sonora 

31,288 

7 5 

4 8 

0 8 

13 9 

North . . . 

413,050 

42 1 

43 4 

38 3 

50.2 

Coahuila . . 

31,372 

11 5 

10.4 

7 3 

4 2 

Chihuahua . 

75,012 

32 0 

34.7 

25.8 

40 7 

Duranpo 

00,710 

52 4 

51 8 

50 5 

09 3 

Nuevo I>c6n . 

40,305 

12 5 

8 7 

13.1 

17 7 

San Luis Polosi 

77,210 

52 4 

50 0 

51.7 

65 1 

Tnmaulipas 

30,150 

7 G 

8 0 

0 0 

11 8 

Zacnlccas . 

03,823 

77.2 

70 9 

73 5 

81 7 

Central 

809,071 

00 8 

57 7 

07 0 

61 2 

ARunscalienlas 

15,730 

31 4 

79 0 

71 3 

71 4 

Distrito Federal 

12,532 

21 8 

18 4 

10 0 

31 5 

Guanajuato 

114,809 

75.2 

72 2 

77 0 

93 3 

Hidalgo 

05,131 

35 9 

si 7 

40 0 

43.6 

Jali'co 

157,101 

70.8 

04 1 

74 1 

86 5 

Mexico 

148,958 

03 1 

02 9 

53 9 

66.7 

Michoaciin 

144,330 

72 0 

08 0 

70 0 

87 1 

Morelos 

24,470 

20 0 

18 0 

33 9 

28 3 

Puebla. 

147,703 

50 2 

45 4 

47 2 

58 7 

Querttaro 

30.702 

87 8 

80 5 

88 2 

95 0 

Tlaxcala 

37,950 

15 7 

19 3 

7 0 

14 1 

Gulf 

51,451 

02 5 

44 4 

57.3 

69 7 

Campeche 

22 

9 1 

00 0 

13 3 

00.0 

Quintana Roo. . . 

o 

50 0 

00 0 

50 0 

00 0 

Tabasco 

230 

87 4 

00 0 

88 9 

100 0 

Veracruz 

54,143 

02 4 

03 0 

50 8 

69 5 

YucatAn 

57 

80 7 

00 0 

50 0 

100 0 

South Pacific 

159,942 

80.8 

80 1 

81 4 

95.2 

Colima 

7,498 

25.7 

24 4 

20 7 

28.8 

Chiapas 

10,402 

72 2 

72.5 

00 8 

95 6 

Guerrero 

53,009 

83 8 

79 7 

89 3 

85.7 

Oaxaca 

88,433 

95 5 

92 4 

91 0 

97 8 

Total Mexico . . . 

1,055,204 

55 8 

53 3 

53 8 

65 7 


• Compiled from preliminary data of Segundo censo ejidal (1040) and Seguiido censo agricola-ganadero (1940). 
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Compared with private holdings, the ejidos have a larger propor- 
tion of their farm lands devoted to wheat, beans, barley, henequen, 
sugar cane, chickpeas, sesame, and rice. Most of these products are 
probably confined to the commercialized collective ejidos. The pro- 
portion of land devoted to “all other products” on the larger private 
holdings is 6.4 per cent as compared with 0.1 on the ejidos and 5.0 on 
the smaller private holdings. 

DISTRIBUTION OF WOODEN PLOWS 

Some indication of the backwardness of the methods of agricultural 
production may be gleaned from the distribution of the wooden plow 
as a farm implement (Table 40). 

For the country as a whole, 55.8 per cent of all plows are of the 
homemade wooden variety. The use of tlie wooden plow increases as 
one goes southward from the United States border, with certain ex- 
ceptions. It is less common in the north Pacific and north regions, in- 
creases to 60.8 per cent in the central region, to 62.5 in the Gulf 
region, and to 86.8 in the south Pacific. Practically no plows of any 
description are used on the Yucatan Peninsula. Campeche, Quintana 
Roo, Tabasco, and Yucatdn altogether had only 311 plows in 1940, 
and, of these, 80.4 per cent were of the wooden variety. Much of the 
peninsula consists of shallow soil resting on limestone ledge. Farming 
procedures consist of cutting down the brush, burning it, and digging 
small holes with a stick into which kernels of corn are dropped. After 
a plot has been planted for two or three years, it is allowed to grow 
up to brush again to restore its fertility, and a new plot is cleared. 
Much of the area is devoted to forest products rather than to field 
crops, and the plow is seldom found. 

Almost the same percentage of wooden plows is found on the ejidos 
( 53.3 per cent) as on the private holdings with more than 5 hectares, 
but a much smaller proportion than on the private holdings with 5 
hectares or less (65.7 per cent). Variations are important among the 
states in every region. 


CROP YIELDS 

Crop yields for the basic agricultural commodities in Mexico are 
generally low in comparison with those in the United States. In 1940, 
for example, the average yield of corn per acre in Mexico was only 
7.8 bushels as compared with 28.4 for the United States (Table 41). 
Mexico produced 11.5 bushels of wheat per acre as compared with 
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15.3 in the United States. Production of barley was 147 bushels per 
acre in Mexico and 22.9 in the United States. 

At this ^\Titing, data on comparative juelds of crops on the ejidos 
and tlie private holdings are unavailable for the countr)- as a \vhoIe, 
but tabulations have been made for fifteen states distributed through- 
out the countr)- so as to give a reasonably good sample of the entire 
countr)^ The yields for seven principal crops in the fifteen sample 
states are given for the ejidos and for private holdings in Table 42 in 
units of tlie average number of kilograms produced per hectare. In 
ever)' case tlie )'ield is somewhat smaller on the ejidos t han for the 


TABLE 41 

Average Yields per Acre op Coe.v, Weext. ixm 
Barlei' IN' Mexico axd Selected Oteee 
COU.VTRIES AS OF 1940* 


CctTJ.TBT 


Mexico . 
Uniruay 
Oziie 
Spain 

United Slate? 

Argentina 

Canada 


Atrzicc So. ' 

orSTiszu 

. ^ 

1 

Corn j 

ViztZt 


7.8 i 

11.5 

14 7 

8.1 

7.S 

5 I 

20.1 

14.9 

27 0 

26.1 1 

9 1 

Tr r 

28.4 1 

15 3 

£' 9 

33.1 i 

15 0 


37 4 : 

IS S 

54 r 


t — 

• Dita frerr IVpirtmfnl of A, ^ 

counhy as a whole. Yields are considerably smaller^ 
each crop than yields found on private holding; n-j-n 
hectares. However, in some cases the yields on p.x.-arejis^ 
only 0 hectares or less are smaller than those re^j~c ^ j— 

This is true of beans, cotton, and bananas. 


VALUE OF CP.OP3 

Comparative data on the valueper hectare^- _ 
"rops grown in the fifteen sample states 
somewhat lower for every one of these crop, 
national average fTable 43). In every instan^ i--- - 
more than 5 hectares of land reali^ 
the various crops than do the ejidos. On th ^ 

on the ejidos is greater in some mstan.:^; u.-- 




TABLE 42 


Yield per Hectare of Seven Principal Crops in Mexico 
A Comparison of the Ejidos with Private Holdings* 
(Based on Fifteen Sample States) 


Seven Principal 
Crops 

No. or Kilooramb per Hectare 

Total 

Ejidos 

Private Hold- 
ings of 

5 Hectares 
or Less 

Private Hold- 
ings over 

B Hectares 

Corn 

691.3 

664.6 

716.0 

726.1 

Wheat 

740.6 

640.6 

658.9 

911.0 

Beans 

764.8 

726.1 

887.4 

867.4 

Cotton 

886.9 

765.7 

642.9 

1,147.3 

Barley 

511.5 

445.9 

840.4 

614.0 

Coffee . . . ; 

582.7 

360.4 

416.2 

842.9 

Bananas 

7,790.5 

5,614.2 

5,331.5 

11,764.3 


* Compiled from prcliminory data of Segundo cento cjidal (1040) and Segundo cento agricola- 
ganadero (1040). 


TABLE 43 

Value per Hectare of Seven Principal Crops in Mexico 
A Comparison of the Ejidos with Private Holdings* 
(Based on Fifteen Sample States) 


Seven Principal Crops 

Pesos per Hectare 

Total 

Ejidos 

Private Holdings 

5 Hectares 
or Less 

Over 

B Hectares 

Corn 

65.72 

62.05 

74.87 

68.30 

Wheat 

147.55 

142.81 

117.39 

158.77 

Beans 

137.70 

130.72 

90.63 

164.88 

Cotton 

395.11 

345.96 

520.17 

491.89 

Barley 

32.02 

28.01 

72. SB 

37.67 

Coffee 

261.35 

175.94 

255.91 

339.48 

Bananas 

427.86 

325.54 

273.40 

592.05 


' Compiled from preliminary data of Segundo cento ejidal (1040) and Segundo cento agrlcola- 
ganadero (1040). 
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private holdings having only 5 hectares or less. This is true in the case 
of wheat, beans, and bananas. 

Summary figures on tlie value of all crops produced in the fifteen 
sample states give the following comparative differences between 
ejidos and private holdings: 


Average 

All types or holdings 

Ejidos 

All private holdings 

Private holdings with 5 hectares or less 
Private holdings \vith over 5 hectares . 


Pesos 

per Hectare 

. 128.96 
120.58 
. 138.34 
133.37 
139.96 


From tlie foregoing data it would appear that tlie ejidos in general 
realize a smaller return from tlieir farming operations than do either 
tlie large or tlie small private holdings. A similar conclusion was 
reached in the preceding chapter, wherein tlie production of cotton 
was shown to be smaller on the ejidos of the Laguna region than on 
the private holdings in the same area. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 

The foregoing discussion takes into account only the productipn 
on crop lands. The production of livestock is also important on the 

TABLE 44 

Distribution of Livestock on the Ejidos in Comparison 
A viTH That in All Mexico* 


Type of 

Livestock 

No. on 

Ejidos 

Total No, 
in Mexico I 

Percentage 
on Ejidos 

Cattle 

2,651,419 

11,663,470 

22.7 

Horses . 

757,509 

2,501,507 

30.3 

Mules. 

268,888 

926,116 

29 0 

Burros 

778,302 

2,331,370 

33 4 

Sheep 

1,165,650 

4,464,256 

26.1 

Goats 

2,206,411 

6,854,276 

32.2 

Swine 

1,702,526 

5,030,498 

33 8 

Poultry 

12,452,823 

36,382,262 

33.8 

1 


• Preliminary data from Segundo cento ejidal (1940); and Segundo cento agricola-ganadero (1940). 


ejidos as well as on private holdings. In 1940 the ejidos had 2,651,419 
head of cattle, or slightly more than 2/2 head per family (Table 44). 
The ejido cattle make up 22.7 per cent of all cattle in Mexico. When 
the number of cattle is related to the pasture land available, it would 
seem that the ejido lands are somewhat more densely populated with 
cattle than are the private holdings, since it will be recalled that only 
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18.3 per cent of all pasture land is found on the ejidos. The ejidos pos- 
sess about one-third of all the goats, swine, poultry, and burros found 
in Mexico. They have 30.3 per cent of the horses, 29 per cent of the 
mules, and 26.1 per cent of the sheep. Thus it is obvious that the eji- 
dos play an important role in the livestock industry of Mexico. 

In a recent study of the agrarian program made by Marco Antonio 
Duran^ it was concluded that one of the fundamental mistakes of the 
agrarian program was the failure to grant more pasture lands to the 
ejidatarios. He points to the fact that the ejidatarios have about 47 per 

TABLE 45 

A Comparison of the Types of Milk Cows Found on Ejidos 
AND Private Holdings of Mexico* 


Type of Holdino 

Total No. 
of Cows 

Types of Cows 

Purebred or 

High Grade 

Common or 

Low Grade 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

Ejidos 

943,277 

22.1 

24,162 

7.2 

919,125 

23.3 

Private holdings 

3,330,077 

77.9 

312,615 

92.8 

3,017,462 

76.7 

5 hectares or less 

1,526,796 

36.7 

81,606 

24.2 

1,445,189 

36.8 

Over 5 hectares 

1,803,282 

42.2 

231,009 

68.6 

1,572,273 

39.9 

All holdings 

4,273,354 


336,767 

100.0 

3,936,587 

100.0 


•Data compiled from Segundo cemo ejidal (1940); aud Segundo cento agrkola-ganadero (1040). 


cent of the crop land but only about 18 per cent of the pasture land. 
He asserts that this low ratio of pasture land to crop land means that 
the possibilities are almost completely blocked for developing the 
livestock industry on the ejidos. He claims that on many of the ejidos 
there is only enough pasture land to graze about one or two head of 
livestock per family. 

There is some evidence to indicate that the quality of livestock is 
poorer on the ejidos than on the private holdings (Table 45). On the 
ejidos are found 22.1 per cent of all milk cows in the Republic but 
only 7.2 per cent of the purebred or high-grade cows. On the other 
hand, the private holdings contain 77.9 per cent of all milk cows and 
92.8 per cent of the high-grade or purebred cows. Another way of 
stating these relationships is to say that in the Republic as a whole 7.9 

4. "Del agrarismo a la revoluci6n agricola,” Problemas econdmico-agricolas de 
Mexico, II ( October-December, 1946), 3-85. 
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per cent of tlie milk cows are purebred or high grade, while on the 
ejidos the percentage is only 2.6. On the private holdings with 5 hec- 
tares or less, 5.3 per cent are high grade and 12.8 per cent on holdings 
witli over five hectares. 

The government is making an attempt to improve the quahty of the 
cattle on the ejidos in recent years by requiring the large ranchers 
who secure inaffectability of tlieir properties from expropriation to 
deliver 2 per cent of the bull calves they produce each year to the 
government for disti’ibution to the ejidos for breeding purposes. If 
tliis law were strictly enforced, it might serve in the long run to grade 
the ejido cattle upward. It would take a long time to experience ap- 
preciable effects, however, because the ejidatarios are not famihar 
with good breeding practices or witli the qualities which constitute 
high-grade cattle.® Because of lack of equipment, such as fences, cor- 
rals, and watering facilities, tliey would experience difficulty in oper- 
ating according to modern standards, even if they knew what those 
standards were. Usually, all tlie livestock owned by the members of 
a given ejido are herded together on tlie common pasture lands; cows, 
scrawny bulls of the poorest grade, and young stock, and usually a 
few goats, sheep, and burros are all to be found in the same herd. No 
attempt is made to separate breeding animals from the others, hence 
there is little chance of upgrading the herd.® Perhaps it should be said 
that similar management practices prevail on many of the smaller pri- 
vate holdings. It is mostly on a few specialized dairy farms and on 
some of the larger ranches of tlie north which produce beef cattle 
that attention is given to cattle breeding. Some of the privately 
owned ranches in the north have as high-grade herds of Hereford 
and Shorthorn beef cattle as are to be found anywhere. 

The livestock industry of Mexico recently received a severe blow 
through an outbreak of hoof-and-mouth disease. The first signs ap- 
peared in November, 1'946, in the state of Veracruz, and quickly 
spread to many other parts of the country. Mexico has asked the 
United States for co-operation in eradicating the disease, and the two 
countries have drawn up a joint program under the auspices of the 
Mexican-United States Agricultiiral Commission. Thousands of head 
of cattle are being slaughtered in order to stamp out the dreaded dis- 
ease. Just how soon it will be brought under control and what effect it 
will have on future livestock production in Mexico it is impossible to 

5. Mervin G. Smith, “The Mexican Beef-Cattle Industry,” Foreign Agriculture, VIII, 
No. II (November, 1944), 251. 

6. Ibid., pp. 250, 251. 
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determine at this time. There is some danger that social unrest may 
develop among the peasants, since the slaughtering of their cattle 
may leave them without work stock as well as without milk or meat. 

TRENDS IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

Since agricultural production appears to be lower on the ejidos than 
on the private holdings, the important question now arises as to what 
e£Fect the Revolution and the agrarian reforms have had on the agri- 
cultural production of the nation. Does lower relative production on 
the ejidos at the present time, in comparison with production on the 
private holdings, mean that production in general has declined as a 
result of the Revolution? Not necessarily. As was pointed out in chap- 
ter V, the old haciendas were never organized as ejGBcient production 
enterprises except in isolated instances, and they were able to persist 
only by exploiting both labor and land. It is quite possible that 
enough more land has been brought into production and that the 
smaller private holdings are suflBciently more ejBBcient than the old ha- 
ciendas to result in greater total production in spite of the inefficiency 
on the majority of the ejidos. This appears to be exactly what has hap- 
pened. 

Data on agricultural production are far from satisfactory for the 
prerevolutionary period. During the Diaz regime there were no sys- 
tematic methods of crop reporting, and the data on crop yields for 
that period show violent fluctuations at times without any logical ex- 
planation for them. To give a few illustrations: Production of corn 
during the Diaz regime did not reach more than about 3,000,000 tons 
prior to 1907. In 1907 it was recorded as being more than 5,000,000 
tons. Tobacco production did not reach as much as 20,000 tons in any 
year of the Diaz regime except for 1898, when it was recorded as 44,- 
689 tons. Cotton production did not reach as high as 60,000 tons in 
any year except in 1905, when it was recorded as 148,574 tons. Such 
violent increases are hard to explain. Some of the more vociferous cri- 
tics of the Revolution readily accept the figures on corn production for 
1907 as being representative of the Diaz regime and use that year as a 
basis for comparing the relative production at the present time.'^ They 
make no mention of the fact that, from the standpoint of com produc- 
tion, 1907 was a most “unusual” year, to say the least. It is easy to see 
why they always reach the conclusion that agricultural production 
has declined drastically since the Revolution. 

Data are practically nonexistent for the period of the Revolution. 

7. See, e.g., an article in La Nacion, December 23. 1944, p. 21. 
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It was not until 1925, when the Direccion de Economia Rural was 
established in the Secretariat of Agriculture tliat systematic attempts 
to gather data on agricultural statistics were introduced into the post- 
revolutionary period. Table 46 has been prepared from such data as 
are available. This contains three five-year averages for the produc- 
tion of each of tlie principal crops of Mexico. Production is given in 
metric tons. The first period extends from 1903 to 1907 and represents 
the prerevolutionary period. Data for these years are taken from the 
Anuarios de Peiiafiel, which is generally considered to be the most 
accurate available for this early period. The second period extends 

TABLE 46 

Changcs in PnoDucTioN OF Certain Crops for Selected Periods, 1903-44 


Ciiora 

Five-Year A\-eraoe 

Production in Metric Ton. 

Relative Change in 
Production 
1903-7=100 

IP03-7* 

lees-iot 

1040~44t 

192S-S9 

1946-44 

Grains 






Corn . . 

2,875,677 

1,060,712 

2,067,138 

68 

72 

Wicat 

312,313 

348,192 

429,621 

111 

138 

Rice . . 

28,040 

82,165 

111,628 

293 

398 

Barley. . . 

170,021 

83,062 

00,106 

49 

S3 

Vegetables 



1 



Beans 

168,590 

169,621 

157,022 

101 

93 

Chickpeas 

40,128 

71,533 

77,192 

178 

192 

Tomatoes. . . 

7,168 


149,172 

1,102 

2,081 

Green chile 

44,006 


31,163 

41 

71 

Dry chile .... 

8,540 

7,094 

13,481 

83 1 

1 

158 

Fruits 






Bananas 


S27,341t 

415,639 

734 

933 

Pineapples 


17,986 

53,279 

375 

1,146 

Fibers 






Cotton 

66,538 

54,813 

96,328 

82 

145 

Henequen 

99,233 

132,445 

114,911 

133 

116 

Oilseeds 






Peanuts . . 

7,577 

6,494 

40,069 

86 

529 

Sesame .... ... . 

35,368 

11,793 

67,604 

S3 

191 

Other crops 






Sugar cane . 

1,828,860 

3,000,768 

6,138,403 

164 

336 

Coffee 

38,569 

39,741 

53,516 

103 

139 

Tobacco . . . 

16,023 

10,700 

21,442 

67 

133 

Vanilla . . . 

221 

76 

129 

34 

58 


• Data compiled from Anuarios de Peiiafiel (1903-7), 
t Data from Direcci6n de Economia Rural. 

X Average 1927-29. 
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from 1925 to 1929 and represents the first available data after the 
Revolution. The third includes the recent period extending from 
1940 to 1944. It appears from these data that total production has 
declined for com, barley, beans, green chile, and vanilla. On the other 
hand, production has increased for all the other products hsted. In- 
creases have been spectacular for tomatoes, pineapples, and bananas 
and pronounced for rice, peanuts, sugar cane, cotton, and other arti- 
cles. In other words, production has declined for the basic Mexican 
subsistence crops of com and beans, but the agricultural base has 
been broadened to include substantial production of a number of 

TABLE 47 

Livestock Population in Mexico in 1902, Compared 
WITH That of 1930 and 1940* 

(In Thousands of Head) 


Class of 
Livestock 

No, IN 1902 

No. IN I9S0 

No. IN 1940 

Pebcentage Incbease 

1940 over 
1902 

1940 over 
1930 

CatUe 

5,142.5 

10,083.0 

11,663.5 

55.9 

13.5 

Horses 

859.2 

1,887.5 

1 2,501.5 

65.6 

24.5 

Mules 

334.4 

751.3 

926.1 

63.8 

18.8 

Burros 

228.0 

2,159.7 

2,331.4 

81.0 

7.3 

Sheep 

3,424.4 

3,673.9 

4,464.3 

23.3 

17.7 

Goats 

4,206.0 

6,544.1 

6,854.3 

38.6 

4.5 

Hogs 

616.1 

3,698.2 

5,030.5 

1 87.7 

1 

26.4 


• Data lor 1902 and 1030 from Eyler N. Simpson, The Ejido: Mexzeo’t Way Out (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1937). 
p. 686; data for 1940 from Dircccion General de Estadistica. 


Other crops that were almost unknovm during the Diaz regime. This 
may be a good sign. Much of Mexico’s soil and climate are ill adapt- 
ed to the growing of com, and the shift to other crops at the expense 
of com may be a sign of progress. At any rate, critics of the Revolution 
should take the development of these other crops into consideration 
and not base their conclusions solely on the relative production of 
subsistence crops during the two periods. 

A comparison of data on livestock production shows a definite in- 
crease in production in recent years over the prerevolutionary period. 
Data are given in Table 47 for the years 1902, 1930, and 1940. The 
year 1940 shows an increase over 1902 and 1930 in the number of ani- 
mals for every class of livestock. 

That agricultural production has increased considerably over the 
prerevolutionary period is substantiated by data from the Secretariat 
of National Economy. In this secretariat there is an oflBce known as 
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the “Oficina de Barometros Economicos,” which keeps a production 
index of agricultural and industrial production. One of the most re- 
cent indexes of agricultural production prepared by this office uses 
the year 1929 as the base year equal to 100 and concludes that total 
agricultural production increased from 94.3 in 1904 to 157.5 in 1944 
(Table 48). The index for food products, including corn, beans, rice. 


TABLE 48 

Indexes of the Volume of Agricultural Production in Mexico, by Yeahs» 

(1929=100) 


Year 

General 

Production 

Food 
Products t 

1893.. 

37.6 

45.7 

1894 

70.4 

103.3 

1895.. . 

80.7 

97.8 

1896. . . 

87 0 

116 7 

1897 

97.9 

138.7 

1898.. 

111.8 

142.8 

1899.. 

83.0 

119.3 

1900.. 

87.9 

117.1 

1901. 

95.8 

129 5 

1902. 

79.7 

98.9 

1903. 

97.9 

116.4 

1904... 

94.3 

112.0 

1905.. . 

106.8 

137.0 

1906.. . 

113.1 

143.3 

1907. . . 

149.7 

203.8 

1908. 

130 3 

150.0 

1909. 

151.9 

174.8 

1910.. 

143.4 

159.3 

1925.. 

109.3 

121.8 

1926.. . . 

120.2 

127.8 

1927. 

107.8 

121.1 

1928 . 

119 1 

129.5 

1929 

100.0 

100.0 

1930. 

90.3 

92 8 

1931.. 

115.1 

131 3 

1932. . 

100.1 

112.6 

1933. 

107 7 

119.6 

1934. . 

97.8 

106.0 

1935. 

106 3 

106.1 

1936. 

117.8 

111.9 

1937.. 

109.9 

106.4 

1938. 

110.6 

111.3 

1939. 

125.0 

131.2 

1940. . 

115.1 

115.6 

1941.. . 

150 9 

169.1 

1942 

156 0 

160.2 

1943. 

144.5 

131.6 

1944 

157.5 

160.0 


Agricultural 

Industrial 

Products! 

Fruita§ 

22.7 

5.9 

30.8 

5.0 

59.2 

6.0 

46.2 

7.0 

47.0 

8.0 

64.7 

15.7 

43.2 

11.7 1 

49.7 

7.3 1 

60.5 

26.2 ( 

55 6 

5.8 1* 

78.4 

7.7 i. 

74.8 

21.5 1 

65.3 

16.4 j. 

71.3 

10.8 

81.6 

11.1 . 

109.3 

18.0 !. 

123.5 

20.0 ' 

127.2 

21.0 ' 

92.7 

85.2 j 

116.6 

55.9 1 

88.4 

85.5 I 

107.6 

93.4 

100.0 

100.0 

83.5 

99.0 

90.9 

102.8 i 

76.5 

93.6 ; 

92.6 

103 0 i 

81.1 

123.0 I 

106.1 1 

101 0 ; 

133.5 ! 

165.8 j 

118.9 S 

169.7 1 

109.8 * 

167.5 

113.7 1 

175.1 

118.4 

145.6 


137.6 i 

147.0 


107. 1 

153.8 


181.7 

160.7 


1C9.3 . 

158.4 


U Emar/mia Nacional. 



• Data from 06cma de Bar6metros Eeoa5mico.. Seaetam d* L- Ecr-.,-!, T~T 
t Corn, beans, r.ee, eoSee, dry chile, wheat, chickpeas, and ' 

t Cotton, henequen, and sugar cane vjstzjyi. 


86.4 

94.3 

90.8 

94. 5 
100.0 

89 0 

87.3 

87.9 

81.5 

90.4 
83 6 
76 7 
79.3 
82.1 
92.0 
91.7 

90 3 
95 2 

104.7 
lOS 0 


5 Bananas and oranges. 
11 Green alfalfa. 
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coffee, dry chile, wheat, chickpeas, and tomatoes, increased from 112 
in 1904 to 160 in 1944. Agricultural industrial products, including 
cotton, henequen, and sugar cane, increased from 74.8 in 1904 to 169.5 
in 1944. Fruit production, including bananas and oranges, increased 
from 21.5 in 1904 to 158.4 in 1944. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Data on foreign trade indicate tliat Mexico imports some of her 
basic foodstuffs and exports a variety of other agricultural products. 
Imports during the five-year period 1940-44 included such basic com- 
modities as wheat, com, and sugar ( Appen. A, Table 26). Wheat was 
the principal product imported, witli an average of more than 200,000 
tons each year. Most of diis was imported during 1943 and 1944. Im- 
ports of corn averaged somewhat more than 38,000 tons per year, and 
most of this was imported in 1944. The high imports of com and 
wheat in 1944 were due largely to the drought of 1943, which resulted 
in a poor crop and hence in a reduced amount available for food in 
1944. The average amount of com imported for the four-year period 
1940-43 was only 10,193 metric tons, and the average amount of 
wheat imported during the same years was 131,369 tons. 

Some have pointed to these imports as evidence tliat Mexican agri- 
culture has deteriorated to tlie extent that Mexico does not now pro- 
duce even enough to eat. Importation of basic food products into 
Mexico, however, is by no means confined to recent years. Mexico has 
nearly always imported com and wheat in varying proportions. Dur- 
ing tlic five-year period 1903-7, for example, an average of 23,614 
Ions of com and 14,951 tons of wheat were imported each year. 

Tlio principal exports of agricultural products during tlie five-year 
period 19-10-44 consisted of bananas, henequen, tomatoes, chickpeas, 
coffee, pineapples, cotton, and cattle (Appen. A, Table 27). 

Data are not available separately during the prerevolutionary 
period for exports of bananas, tomatoes, and pineapples, but it is gen- 
endly conceded that they were far below recent exports of these 
products. For certain other commodities for which data are available 
for the early period, a comparison of the c.xport commodities for tlie 
two periods is given in Tnlile 49. Exports of licnequcn were less in 
10 10-44 than in 1903-7. Exports of all other products listed, however, 

V. # re ctmsideralily larger in 1910—14. 

'riue: it would appear from such data as arc available that total pro- 
dnctiMri of tiu- principal crops of Mexico, with the exception of a few 
of th- ‘ tap!> s, such as corn, beans, and henequen, has increased. More 
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products lia\'e been sold on tlic export market, even though Mexico’s 
population was 43 per cent greater in 1944 than in 1910, with 6,500,- 
000 more mouths to feed. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR SURPLUS EpDO POPULATION 

Although tlic total agricultural production has increased somewhat 
in recent years, it should be pointed out that tlie population is also 
increasing and is likely to make increasing demands on agriculture in 
the future. Some of the increase in production may have been due to 
the plowing-up by the ejidatarios of lands that formerly were used 
only for pasture or for woodlands. Certainly the antiquated methods 

TABLE Ifl 

r.xrouTs or Cr.uT.MN Pnonrci^ rao.M Mnxico for 
Tfu: rivr-Yr.AR Pruton 100.1-7, Comlarkd with 
ExrniiTs FOR Tin: Pi:nior) loio-u* 


I'rnrirrT 

.Vo. or MrTnic To.vn nxronTrD 

_ 

Five-yttir nvernpe 
1003-7 

rivr-ye»r nvcrnpc 
inio-tt 

Honequen 

07,000 

70,. 100 

C'liicl.'pf.ns. . 


41,758 

Coffee 

18,000 


Cotton 



nice 


0,749 


* D.Atn for IPOS-7 comnutcfl fmm Eyirr X. Simplon, The Cjido: 
.UrWco*/ Way Oxii (Chnyvl Hill, N,C.. 1P37)» pp. 08I» 092; data for 1P40- 
44 frcitn Oirredin GcnrrtU dc I'lUdl'^licn. 


of production now generally prevalent on the individually operated 
ejidos do not offer much hope for increasing production rapidly 
enough in the near future to provide for the increasing population 
even at present living standards, to say notliing about raising these 
standards, 

A serious problem will be facing the ejidos as more young people 
grow up and need lands. Many of the plots in tlie Central Mesa are 
too small now to support a family adequately, and tliere is little more 
land in tliis region tliat is available for redistribution. Nevertheless, 
tlie rural population is steadily increasing, and the problem of provid- 
ing opportunities for tlie surplus ejido population is a serious one. 
Wliat will tlie sons and daughters of the ejidatarios do for land as they 
become of age and wish to establish homes? The agrarian law quite 
rightly prohibits the subdivision and alienation of ejido lands; there- 
fore, an ejidatario cannot legally divide his diminutive strip among 
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his children. He may pass it on intact to one of his heirs, but what will 
the others do? Opportunities for employment away from the ejido 
are not very plentiful in rural Mexico today. A few of the alternative 
possibilities may be mentioned. 

BENTEBS AND SHABECBOPPEBS 

One slender opportunity for tlie surplus ejido population would be 
to rent lands from private owners on a sharecropping basis. It will be 
remembered tliat sharecropping was a common practice when tlie 
hacienda system was at its height. The hacendado frequently tilled 
his best lands directly by means of hired laborers and let the poorer 
lands out to sharecroppers (medieros), who assumed all the risks of 
growing the crops and delivered half the product to the hacendado 
as rent for the use of the land. Although the breaking-up of tlie large 
haciendas has resulted in a drastic curtailment of tlie practice of 
sharecropping, it is still practiced in some areas, tliough on a much 
smaller scale. There are instances where the ejidatario rents a little 
land which, in addition to his plot, gives him a larger unit of produc- 
tion. Most of tlie ejidatarios are financially unable to pay cash, so they 
usually promise half tlie crop instead. In many instances the land- 
owner furnishes little more than the seed for planting; sometimes, in 
areas where tlie population is dense in relation to available farm lands, 
the landowner furnishes nothing but the land. A representative of the 
National Agricultural Bank in the region of Mixteca in the state of 
Oaxaca described the practice existing tliere in 1944 as follows: 
“Those persons having large holdings ( large in relation to other hold- 
ings in tlie area but usually not in excess of 30 hectares ) have the cus- 
tom of letting their land out to others who have little or no land. By 
merely furnishing the seed, and sometimes not even tliat, they get 
half of tlie crop. The sharecropper does all the work and furnishes the 
necessary animals and equipment.”® 

Data have not as yet been tabulated from the 1940 census that 
would indicate the amount of renting and sharecropping in the Re- 
public. In 1930 the number of renters was given as 28,271 and the 
number of sharecroppers (aparceros) as 8,412. In Mexico, generally, 
the sharecropper is regarded as occupying an even lower plane of 
existence than the farm laborer. The lands he gets are usually of the 
poorest quahty, the risks he bears are important, and his chances of 
realizing the equivalent of a wage for his work are small. 

The renter, on the other hand, may be a person of considerable 

8. Lira Lopez, Fernandez y Femdndez, and Olazcoaga, op. cit., p. 30. 
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means. In the previous chapter it was mentioned that the ex-hacen- 
dados in the Laguna region often rent land in order to increase the 
size of the farm business. This practice is also common in northern 
Sinaloa, where commercial tomato-growers often rent land to supple- 
ment their own possessions. Sometimes this extra land is rented from 
ejidatarios, although this is contrary to law. 

FARM LABORERS 

Perhaps the principal outlook for the children of the ejidatarios at 
the present time is to become farm laborers. They might live at home 
and try to find work in the vicinity of the ejido. This would be only a 
temporary solution at best, since the birth rate is high in Mexico, and 
as tlie descendants of the ejidatarios increase in numbers there would 
not be room for them all. Furtliermore, the employment opportunities 
on private farms in the vicinity of the ejidos are limited. Therefore, 
they might have to leave the parental home and migrate to the more 
highly commercialized farming areas and seek employment as farm 
hands, or they might become migratory farm workers and follow the 
crops from one region to anotlier as the demands for their services 
fluctuate witli the varying crop seasons in different regions. 

According to the census of 1940, about half (49.4 per cent) of aU 
the gainfully employed persons in agriculture are classified as farm 
laborers (Appen. A, Table 28). This does not mean that they are en- 
tirely wthout land. Some of them may have small holdings that are 
cared for by other members of tire family while the head of the house- 
hold seeks to supplement his earnings as a wage hand. The vast ma- 
jority are probably landless, however, and entirely dependent on 
their farm wages for the support of their families. 

Labor legislation has made it possible for some of the agricultmal 
laborers to unionize and demand higher wages. These unions were in- 
strumental in bringing about expropriation proceedings in the La- 
guna region, the Yaqui Valley, Lombardia and Nueva Italia and other 
areas. A study made in 1934 indicates that there were at that time in 
the Republic 343 labor unions of agricultural workers, with a total of 
36,270 members, or 1.3 per cent of all farm laborers. In 1941 there 
were 2,170 unions with a membership of 179,771 persons, or 9.5 per 
cent of the total number of farm laborers.® One of the most important 
contributions of labor legislation has been the estabhshment of mini- 
mum wages for farm labor. Wages are worked out for each municipal- 
ity in the Republic and vary from one area to another according to 

9. Ibid., p. 33. 
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local conditions. Although they are not always enforced, they have 
served as a guide in setting standards for the future. In 1934 the 
average minimum wage for farm labor in the Republic was 1.07 pe- 
sos. This had increased to 1.66 pesos in 1944-45. By states, the lowest 
minimum wage in 1945 was 1.01 pesos in Guanajuato; the highest 
was 5.58 in Baja California Norte. 



Fig. 22. — Trend in nominal wages, cost of living, and real wages of agricultural laborers 
in iMe.vico, 1801-1014. Inde.v numbers with 1020 equal to 100. From Ramdn Femdndez y 
Fernandez, Tx>x Salarios agricolas cn I9ii, p. 45. 


There has been considerable increase in tlie wages paid to farm 
labor since the Revolution. According to Ram6n Fernandez y Ferndn- 
dez, who recently made a comprehensive study of the wages of farm 
labor in Mexico,^® the average daily wage increased from 0.40 pesos in 

10. Lor Salarios agricolas cn 1944 (Mc.xico City: Secrelaria de Agricultura y 
Fomento, 1946), pp. 8, 9. 







TABLE 50 


Average Wages Received by Farm Labor in Mexico for 
Selected Years 1007-44, by States and Regions* 

(In Pesos) 


States and 

Regions 

! 

1007-10 ^ 

1925 

1920 

loss 

1940 

1944 

Legal 

Minimum 

Wage 

1944-45 

Nnrfli Pnrifip. 



1.06 

1.27 

1.70 

2.77 

2.33 

Baja California N. , . . 




1.50 

4.40 

5.89 

5.58 

Rnjn CnlifnrriLn S. . . 

o.cs 



1.50 

1.55 

2.58 

2.23 

Navaril 

0.87 

1.57 

1.12 

1.04 

1.37 

2.58 

2.21 

Sinaloa 

0.00 

1.39 

1.53 

1.17 

1.46 

2.58 

2.01 

Sonora 

0.87 

1.97 

2.83 

1.56 

1.85 

2.65 

2.35 

North 



1.03 

1.00 

1.21 

1.90 

1.69 

Coahuila 

0.43 

1.15 

1.80 

1.03 

1.45 

2.24 

1.91 

Chihuahua 

0.58 

1.20 

1.12 

1.53 

1.48 

2.20 

2.34 

Durango 

0.49 

1.31 

1.09 

1.04 

1.28 

2.02 

1.75 

Nuevo Lc6n 

0.02 

1.21 

1.16 

0.89 

1.20 

1.93 

1.60 

San Luis Potosi 

0.24 

0.54 

0.87 

0.79 

1.00 

1.42 

1.31 

Tamaulipas 

0.87 

1.01 

1.14 

1.18 

1.26 

2.21 

1.52 

Zacatecas 

0.80 

0.94 

0.74 

0.89 

0.97 

1.56 

1.50 

Central 



0.75 

0.80 

0.96 

1.81 

1.50 

Aguascalientes 

0.84 

0.47 

0.47 

0.75 

0.82 

1.69 

1.84 

Diqfritn Kpriornl ... 

0.87 


1.23 

1.22 

1.42 

2.37 

2.45 

Guanajuato 

0.30 

0.09 

0.67 

0.92 

0.79 

1.63 

1.01 

Hidalgo 

0.84 

0.00 

0.79 

0.86 

0.91 

1.41 

1.48 

Jalisco 

0.41 

0.08 

0.68 

0.74 

1.07 

2.30 

1.72 

Mdxico 

0.29 

0.74 

0.74 

0.86 

0.97 

1.76 

1.40 

Michoacin 

0.39 

0.82 

0.82 

0.91 

0.99 

2.08 

1.45 

Morelos 

0.44 

1.37 

1.49 

1.02 

1.42 

2.88 

1.72 

Puebla 

0.32 

0.60 

0.72 

0.82 

0.93 

1.55 

1.69 

Quer6taro 

0.28 

0.46 

0.61 

1.00 

0.82 

1.08 

1.45 

TIaxcala 

0.51 

0.82 

0.88 

0.78 

1.05 

1.51 

1.46 

Gulf 



1.53 

1.31 

1.41 

2.15 

2.08 

Campeche 

0.50 

1.25 

1.21 

1.55 

1.84 

2.42 

2.63 





1.50 

3.00 

3.58 

4.17 


0.50 

0.97 


1.50 

1.30 

2.16 

1.56 

Veracruz 

0.39 

1.23 

1.47 

1.25 

1.36 

2.09 

2.06 

Yucatan 

0.05 

2.05 

1.80 

1.39 

1.60 

2.34 

2.48 




0.70 

0.73 

0.88 

1.66 

1.51 


0.00 


1.39 

1.01 

1.40 

2.82 

2.08 

Chiapas 

0.28 

1.19 

0.88 

0.86 

1.01 

1.45 

1.46 

Guerrero 

0.40 

0.56 

0.72 

0.71 

0.90 

1.96 

1.09 

Oaxaca 

0.24 

0.56 

0.64 

0.65 

0.76 

1.46 

1.82 

Total Mexico .... 

0.40 

0.90 

0.93 

0.94 

1.09 

1.91 

1.66 


• Data Irom Ram6n Ferndndez y Ferndndez, Loi Salariot agrlcolai en 19H (Mexico City: Secretaria de Agri- 
c ultura y Fomento, 1946)» pp. 8, 9, 22. 
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1907-10 to 1.91 in 1944. The increase was particularly marked during 
the eleven-year period from 1933 to 1944. The average wage was 0.68 
pesos in 1933 and increased to 1.91 in 1944. Fernandez also presents 
data, however, which indicate that during the period 1936-44 the cost 
of living increased even faster than did wages. The trends in nominal 
wages, cost of living, and real wages for farm labor during the entire 
period from 1891 to 1944 are shown graphically in Figure 22. From 
this chart it appears that real wages declined rapidly from about 1900 
to 1912; after that they increased until 1927, then fluctuated for a few 
years and decHned considerably after 1935. The dechne in real wages 
from 1940 to 1944, despite the rapid increase in nominal wages, is 
probably due to economic dislocations resulting from World War II. 

Farm wages vary greatly from one region to another. This is ob- 
vious from Table 50. In the north Paciflc region the average wage for 
farm hands in 1944 was 2.77 pesos. It was only 1.66 pesos in the south 
Pacific. By states, the variation is from 5.89 in Baja California Norte 
to only 1.08 in Queretaro. Variations in farm wages by minor civil di- 
visions are plotted in Figure 23. With certain exceptions the areas 
where commerciahzed farming tends to prevail correspond roughly 
to the more darkly shaded areas. The higher wages in most of lower 
California are probably due to the scarcity of labor in that area; the 
same is true in Quintana Boo and Campeche. 

MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS 

Seasonal variations in the demands for farm labor in different areas 
give rise to the migration of workers from one area to another. This is 
more likely to be true where farming is highly commercialized and 
where a one-crop system of faiming prevails. Under such circum- 
stances it is often necessary to harvest the entire crop within a few 
weeks, and there is urgent demand for workers during that particular 
period of time. In such localities wages are likely to be considerably 
higher during the rush season in order to attract the necessary work- 
ers from other areas. In the winter-vegetable areas of northern Sina- 
loa and southern Sonora, wages for agricultural laborers reach as high 
as 4 and 5 pesos per day at certain seasons; but much of this increase 
in wage is probably absorbed by the workers in transportation ex- 
penses from one area to another. In Mexico the principal crops which 
require large numbers of seasonal workers are cotton, coffee, sugar 
cane, and vegetables. No adequate study has been made concerning 
the movements of seasonal workers, of the routes they follow, or of 
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the problems they encounter.^^ Such data would be of great value in 
planning public pohcy for the rural areas. Some data were collected 
by the Mexican Department of Labor and published in the Year Book 
of 1936. These may be summarized as follows: 

From July, 1934, to June, 1935, there were about 200,000 agricul- 
tural workers who migrated from the municipahties of their residence 
to other municipalities. The greatest migrations were reported in the 
states of Chiapas, Guerrero, Nayarit, Oaxaca, Puebla, and Veracruz. 
The migrations were primarily from the highlands to the lower alti- 
tudes for the purpose of working in the crops. The retmn migrations 
were from the lowlands to the highlands. In the state of Chiapas, it 
was reported that during the course of the year 36,000 workers left 
their municipalities and 29,000 returned. Many of these went from 
the highlands in the region of Las Casas to work in the coffee-growing 
areas of the Soconusco, near the border of Guatemala in the south- 
western comer of the state. Guatemalan workers also enter this region 
to pick coffee each year. It is reported that in a few areas of the Re- 
pubhc some villages are almost depopulated at certain times of the 
year because of these migrations. Thus it is said that sometimes the 
majority of the population migrates from the region of Amealco in the 
state of Queretaro to seek work in tlie vicinity of San Juan del Rio of 
the same state.^^ This migration is said to be most intense during the 
years when the crops at Amealco are poor. Indians from the moun- 
tains of eastern Nayarit regularly migrate to work in the lowlands of 
that state and in Sinaloa. 

GATHERERS OF WILD PLANTS AND FOREST PRODUCTS 

In some areas of the Repubhc there are opportunities for rural fam- 
ilies to make their living, or part of it, by gaAering wild products from 
lands where these grow naturally. The census of 1940 listed a total of 
8,904,917 hectares of land as being “agriculturally productive non- 
cultivated” (see Appen. A, Table 1). 

Most of this land is probably of the type described above. Some 
of the ejido youth living in the vicinity of these lands might join the 
throng of those who roam through the forests or over the prairies and 
gather wild products. The regions where these gatherers of wild prod- 
ucts are most numerous are as follows: 

I. The chicle-producing areas of Campeche, Quintana Roo, Tabas- 

II. For siicli studies in llie United States see Paul S. Taylor, "Migratory Farm Labor 
in tlic United States,” Monthly Labor Review, March, 1937, pp. 537—49. 

12. Lira Lopez, Fernandez y FemAndez, and Olazeoaga, op. cit., p. 40. 
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CO, and Ywcofon.— Chicle is derived from the sap of trees, known by 
the name of chicozapofe, which grow abundantly on certain parts of 
the Yucatan Peninsula. The chicle is exported to tlie United States, 
where it is made into chewing gum. During the five-year period 
which ended in 1942, a yearly average of 4,977 tons of chicle was 
produced in Mexico. In 1942 tlie production was 6,826 tons. The 
average annual value of tlie chicle exported from Mexico during this 
five-year period amounted to 17,000,000 pesos (about $3,505,000). 
During the same period chicle ranked third in value of agricultural 
products exported from Mexico,^^ 

Thousands of persons are engaged in the extraction of sap for 
chicle. These people live in temporary camps and move from one 
place to anotlier as tlie work requires. The production season varies 
according to weather conditions, being most profitable during the 
rainy season. Ordinarily, the season lasts about eight months, begin- 
ning in July. 

The chicle workers come mostly from the surrounding states, al- 
though some traverse several states in order to engage in the work. 
The camps usually consist of males only, since it would be very ex- 
pensive to take famihes along because of tlie frequent shifts from one 
camp to anotlier. It would also be dangerous to the health of families, 
since the chicle forests are located in tropical areas, where malaria 
and other tropical diseases abound. Chicle workers receive higher 
wages than do farm laborers. 

There is need for studies concerning tlie impact of this type of 
work upon the social situation. Family members are separated for 
the greater part of the year, and the husband and father is often 
gone just when he is most needed at home to give guidance and pro- 
tection to his family. There is also a need for health studies to deter- 
mine the influence of this migratory, tropical employment on the 
health and vitality of the workers. 

2. The areas producing "ixtle” in the states of Hidalgo, San Luis 
Potosi, and Zacatecas.— Ixtle is a fibrous material made from the 
leaves of a species of maguey. It is used by the Indians for making 
ropes, sacks, and coarse fabrics. It is quite common in an area of the 
state of Hidalgo known as the Valle del Mezquital about eighty-five 
miles northwest of Mexico City. Driving along the Pan-American 
Highway near Octopan on Wednesdays, which is market day at 
Octopan, one may see women hurrying along barefooted, carrying 

13. Secretaria de Agricultura y Fomento, "Monografias Comerciales— Chicle,” in 
Boletm mensual de la Direccion de Economta Rural ( 1943), p. 44. 
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llicir wares lo market and spinning their fabrics as they walk. Many 
of these people have very low standards of living, 'fheir houses arc 
often one-room shacks made of cactus Icav'cs or unhewn stones piled 
together without mortar, Hieir clothing is often ragged. 71ic Valle 
del Mczquital is one of the most poverty-stricken areas of Mexico, 
Tlie government has made numerous attempts to improve conditions 
there and in certain restricted sections has achieved some degree of 
success. 

3. The areas procJncitirt “ciHjuito da accUe' in the states of Nayarit, 
Colima, Veracruz, and Tabasco.— Coquitos arc nuts wln'ch grow in 
large bunches on the stem of a variety of palm tree and at maturity 
are .slightly larger in si/e than a golf ball. They contain vegetable oil, 
and during World War II there was considerable demand for them. 
They grow wild in certain tropical areas of the above-mentioned 
states, and many individuals .spend their time gathering them. We 
have no estimate of the number of pcr.sons earning their living in this 
manner. 

4. The areas producing "zacatdn' grass in the state of Mexico.— ll 
is estimated tliat about 30,000 families in the slate of Mexico west of 
the city of Toluca make their living by digging the roots of zacaton 
grass and making these into various types of bnishcs. These products 
were usually e.xported to Europe prior to World War II, and, with 
the vanishing market during the war, these people c.xpcricnccd se- 
vere hardships because they were unable to dispose of tlieir prod- 
ucts. It is hoped that, with tlic opening of tlie channels of interna- 
tional trade, conditions will improve for these workers. 

5. The areas producing palm leaves, which are used for the mak- 
ing of hats in the Mixteca region of Oaxaca.— It is' estimated tliat 
about 10,000 families make tlieir Ihdng gatliering palm leaves and 
weaving them into straw hats. In certain regions of Oaxaca one may 
encounter peasants walking along tlie roads carrying loads on tlieir 
backs and weaving hats as they walk. 

6. “Candelilla”-producing areas in the semiarid regions of the 
north.— Candelilla is a wax substance which is extracted from a small 
bush which grows in dry areas. From it are made such useful articles 
as sealing wax and floor wax. It is estimated tliat about 4,000 workers 
are employed each year in tlie gatliering of this sparsely scattered 
product. The bushes are gathered and piled along the railroad tracks, 
then are loaded onto cars and taken to processing plants. 

7. Guaijule-producing areas.— During World War II many famihes 
were employed gathering guayule. This is a small, rubber-producing 
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shmb which grows in north-central Mexico, particularly in certain 
parts of the states of Coahuila, Durango, Zacatecas, and Chihuahua, 
The shrub is rather sparsely distributed and requires from seven to 
twenty years to mature. Rubber is stored to the extent of about 10 
per cent of the dry weight in every part of the plant except the 
leaves. Processing is rather expensive, and it is doubtful that in normal 
times it will be very economical to produce.^^ 

MIGRATION OF FARAt WORKERS TO THE UNITED STATES 

Migration of Mexican farm workers to the United States has pro- 
vided an outlet for surplus Mexican workers at various times. Manuel 
Gamio, writing in 1935, estimated that since 1910 about one milhon 
workers from Mexico had gone to the United States and then had re- 
turned later.^® Most of them were motivated to leave Mexico because 
of the economic distress prevailing in their local communities. They 
usually found employment in the United States and sent money back 
to their famihes in the distressed areas from which they came. Gamio 
estimates, through the study of postal money orders, that at least 
10,000,000 pesos a year were saved by these workers.^® 

With the curtailment of employment during the depression years 
of the 1930’s, emigration of Mexicans to the United States practically 
ceased, and there was a large reverse migration back to Mexico of 
Mexicans who had been living and working in the United States. 
World War II created a manpower shortage of farm workers in the 
United States, and an international agreement was made which au- 
thorized the United States government to recruit farm workers in 
Mexico under regulations imposed by the Mexican government. Some 
of these conditions and procedures were described by R. G. Jones, of 
the Pan-American Union, as follows: 

Since it was impossible to determine at the time the Agreement was made 
exactly what number of workers would be needed at various times, the Mexican 
Government is advised from time to time as to the number of workers wanted 
and it then determines the number that can be permitted to leave and from what 
areas they may be drawn. Workers, for example, can only be recruited from cer- 
tain designated states and areas in Mexico and at such times when it is felt that 
it would not be detrimental to the Mexican economy. Recruitment in the northern 
states has been subject to special restriction because there seemed to be a tenden- 
cy for workers to be drained oflF in large numbers. At the time of the original 
Agreement Mexico set a ceiling of 50,000 on the number of workers who coiJd 
be brought into the United States at one time. This number was raised to 75,000 

14. “Desert Rubber,” Inter-American Monthly, July, 1942, p. 19. 

15. HaciaunMexico nuevo {Mexico City, 1955), 53. 16. /bid., pp. 54, 55, 
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in 1944. The War Food Administration sets a tentative schedule according to 
which these men are to be recruited and transported. Changes in these schedules 
have at times been found to be necessary or desirable, as was the case in June, 
1944, when a much larger number of men was needed in the beet fields than it 
had been originally planned to send. The number actually under contract, how- 
ever, has never equalled the ceiling. 

The recruitment phase of the program has proven to be particularly difficult. 
Although there is a rough selection of men in their home communities there was 
a tendency for large numbers to congregate in Mexico City in the expectation of 
being contracted. Charges have been made in the Mexican press that the sale of 
certificates of eligibility had developed into a sizable black market and early in 
1945 three national deputies and a number of government employees were in- 
dicted for being involved in such practices.^'^ 

The farm-labor recruiting program in Mexico began in 1942, and, 
by the end of 1944, 118,471 workers had been brought to the United 
States— 4,203 came in 1942, 52,098 in 1943, and 62,170 in 1944^® (see 
Pis. IX and X). 

During the time that farm laborers were being reciiiited, workers 
were also being drawn from Mexico to work on the railroads. Up to 
the end of December, 1944, a total of 80,137 Mexican nationals had 
been delivered to employers for railroad work in the United States. 
This makes a total of 198,744 workers who left the villages, the eji- 
dos, and the cities of Mexico during the period 1942-44 to work in 
the United States. They came mostly from the central region, as may 
be seen from Table 51. The data in this table refer only to the states 
from which they were recruited and the states to which they re- 
turned, These may or may not coincide with the states of permanent 
residence. The data cover only the period from September 1, 1942, 
to May 31, 1944. The vast majority (84.1 per cent) were recruited 
from the central region. The Distrito Federal furnished 31.6 per cent, 
but, since the Distrito Federal was the chief recruiting center, it 
seems likely that many who were listed from there actually lived in 
other states; the state of Michoacan furnished 24.8 per cent; Guana- 
juato, 14.4 per cent; and Jalisco, 6.0 per cent. The governors of 
these three states protested at various times that agriculture in their 
states was being seriously disrupted because of the migration of 
workers to the United States. Complaints were made by other local 
officials in various districts of Guanajuato, Michoacan, and Jalisco 
to the effect that many ejidatarios abandoned their lands to become 

17. Robert C. Jones, Mexican War Workers in the United States— the Mexico-United 
States Manpower Recruiting Program and Its Operation (Washington, D.C.: Pan-Amer- 
ican Union, 1945), pp. 6, 7. 

18. Ibid., ip. 24. 



TABLE 51 


Number of Mexican Laborers Leaving Mexico To Work in 
THE United States and Total Number Returning froai 
the United States to Mexico, by Regions and States or 
Origin* 

(September 1, 1942 — May 31, 1944) 


Reoion and State! 

Total Lead- 
ing Mexico 

Total Retdrmng 

TO Mexico 

No. 

Per Cent 

No. 

Per Cent 

North Pacific 

915 

0 

7 

149 

0 3 

Baja California N. 

42 

0 

1 

8 


Baj'a California S. 

3 





Nayarit . . 

683 

0 

5 

111 

0 2 

Sinaloa 

83 

0 

1 

18 


Sonora 

104 

0 

1 

12 


North 

18,115 

13 

2 

1,933 

3 6 

Coahuila 

410 

0 

3 

120 

0 2 

Chihuahua 

366 

0 

3 

51 

0 1 

Durango 

1,438 

1 

1 

150 

0 3 

Nuevo Leon 

219 

0 

2 

48 

0 1 

San Luis Potosi 

7,718 

5 

6 

171 

0 3 

Tamaulipas 

345 

0 

3 

86 

0 2 

Zacatecas 

7,619 

5 

5 

1,307 

2 4 

Central . 

115,541 

84 

1 

51,009 

94 9 

Aguascalientes 

2,287 

1 

7 

353 

0 7 

Distrito Federal 

43,374 

31 

6 

16,619 

30 9 

Guanaj’uato 

19,848 

14 

4 

10,836 

20 2 

Hidalgo . 

1,285 

0 

9 

355 

0 7 

Jalisco 

8,202 

6 

0 

2,866 

5 3 

Mexico 

3,457 

2 

5 

1,000 

1 9 

Michoacan 

34,069 

24 

8 

18,115 

33 7 

Morelos . . 

860 

0 

6 

193 

0 4 

Puebla . . 

653 

0 

5 

209 

0 4 

Queretaro 

1,167 

0 

9 

356 

0 7 

Tlaxcala 

339 

0 

3 

107 

0 2 

Gulf. . . 

935 

0 

7 

271 

0 5 

Campeche 

15 



6 


Quintana Roo 

2 





Tabasco . 

134 

0 

1 

25 

0 1 

Veracruz 

685 

0 

5 

204 

0 4 

Yucatan 

99 

0 

1 

36 

0 1 

South Pacific 

1,899 

1 

4 

384 

0 7 

Colima 

383 

0 

3 

84 

0 2 

Chiapas. . 

82 

0 

1 

27 

0 1 

Guerrero 

596 

0 

4 

143 

0 3 

Oaxaca 

838 

0 

6 

130 

0 2 

Total 

137,405 

100 

0 

53,746 

100 0 


• Data from Dircccion General de Estadistica. 

f “Region and State*' refers to those from which the workers were recruited and to 
which they returned from the United States. 
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braceros (“farm hands”). Migration to the United States from these 
three states is not new. Mexican immigrants to the United States 
studied by Manuel Gamio in 1926 came mostly from Guanajuato, 
Michoacdn, and Jalisco.^” Ralph L. Beals concluded in a recent study 
of the Tarascan Indian village of Cher^n in the state of Michoacdn 
that 

knowledge of emigration is necessary to understand the Cheran population 
situation. Virtually all the emigration has been to the United States; relatively 
few persons appear to have emigrated either to other parts of Mexico or to other 
Tarascan towns. Impressionistically, it would appear that a very considerable 
portion of the Cheran population has been in the United States. Probably very 
few families either have not been in the United States or do not have some fairly 
close relative who is or has been in this cormtry. Too small a sample was taken 
for statistical data on this point to be valid, but of 28 males interviewed specif- 
ically with reference to emigration, 25 had been in the United States.-® 

The Mexican government oflBcially encouraged the farm-labor 
program despite any adverse effects which it might have on Mexican 
agriculture. It was viewed as an important contribution which Mex- 
ico could make to the war effort; it was believed that the program 
would also serve as an educational experience for Mexican workers. 
It was considered a splendid opportunity for isolated workers to 
leave their small subsistence farms for a few months and to travel 
into another country, where a more highly developed agriculture 
prevailed, in order to observe how other people work and Hve. It was 
believed that such experience would be of value to them when they 
returned to their own communities. Some of the advantages ac- 
quired by migrants to the United States prior to 1935 are described 
by Gamio as follows: 

Such persons, who usually emigrated because of the unfavorable economic 
conditions prevailing in their native region, are mainly of Indian or mixed Indian 
race and their mental and material standard of living before leaving Mexico be- 
longed to a low cultural level. During their stay in the United States almost all 
of diem improved their economic situation and became accustomed to eating 
better food, living in cleaner and more comfortable rooms, and wearing clothes 
more suitable to bodily needs than those they used to wear. 

Another achievement consisted in their learning to perform all types of agn’cul- 
tiural and industrial work in accordance with more modem and eflBcient practices, 
so that in comparison with the workers who have not left Mexico and employ 
backward methods, these repatriated Mexicans may be jusdy considered as 

19. Mexican Immigration to the United States (Chicago, 1930), chap. ii. 

20. Cherdn: A Sierra Tarascan Village (Wasliington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 
1946), p. 98. 
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specialists or masters in their trade, especially since the stupid or lazy were 
eliminated.2i 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the farm-labor program brought 
much needed cash into the isolated rural communities of Mexico. 
The workers earned much more than ever before, and many of them 
sent home monthly checks of considerable size. By the end of 1944 
farm workers in this program had been paid $75,000,000 and railroad 
workers, $63,000,000. The two groups together had earned $138,- 
000 , 000 . 

The farm-labor recruiting program was obviously temporary in 
nature and terminated at the cessation of hostihties of World War II. 
The problem of reabsorbing the returning migrants into Mexico’s 
rural economy now presents itself. Many of them acquired new ha- 
bits of diet and dress and new ideas concerning agriculture. Some 
are restless and reluctant to settle down again in the same isolated 
villages from which they migrated, and some of these are moving in- 
to Mexico City. The government is settling some of the returning 
famihes in new colonies on lands that have recently been developed. 
A similar colony was established for repatriated Mexicans several 
years ago in the vicinity of Matamoros m the state of Tamaulipas. 
This colony appears to be rather successful and has the advantage of 
permitting people who have had similar experiences to live near one 
another so that they may continue to practice their newly acquired 
ways of living. Gamio’s studies seem to show that when returning 
migrants are dispersed among the general rural population they be- 
come discouraged because of the pressure exerted on them by their 
neighbors to conform to the old ways of hving. He says that frequent- 
ly they either abandon their acquired techniques and revert to the 
old customs or they migrate to the cities. He feels that if they are 
settled in agricultiual colonies they will retain the benefit of their 
experiences abroad and that these colonies will serve as demonstra- 
tion projects for the surroimding communities.^^ 

The extent to which migration to the United States will serve in 
the future as a permanent outlet for the surplus rural population of 
Mexico, as it has m the past, will, of course, depend upon the demand 
for such workers in the United States. A prolonged economic de- 
pression would shut off almost completely the entrance of Mexican 
workers. 

21. Gamio, Hacia un Mexico nuevo, pp. 53, 54. 

22. Ibid., pp. 55-60. 
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EURAL ARTS AND CRAFTS 

As a further alternative, the surplus ej'ido population might spe- 
cialize in rural arts and crafts to be sold in the cities and to tourists. 
In 1945 there were 250,000 visitors who went from the United States 
to Mexico and they spent about $70,000,000 in Mexico. There were 
also 40,000 visitors from other countries. Part of the money spent by 
these visitors to Mexico goes into the purchase of rural handicrafts. 
In many instances tlie home arts and crafts are supplementary to 
part-time farming. There are a few areas where specialization has 
long prevailed. Uruapan, Michoacan, is noted for the artistic lacquer 
work on jtcaras or wooden trays; the village of Paracho near Lake 
Patzcuaro is noted for making guitars and other stringed instru- 
ments; the vicinity of Toluca, Mexico, is noted for basketry. Certain 
localities specialize in weaving, others in leather goods or pottery. 
Much of whatever specialization now exists in arts and crafts has 
been in existence for ages, although in certain areas the workman- 
ship has deteriorated in quality. The size of the tourist business 
would seem to indicate the necessity for stimulation of the rural arts 
and crafts in the direction of products that will command a good 
price; for this reason the products should reflect skilled workman- 
ship. There is also need for conscientious attempts to develop mar- 
kets for these handicrafts. It has been reported to the author that 
most of the profits from handicrafts go into the pockets of middle- 
men and that very little compensation is realized by the peasants 
who make the articles. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 

Perhaps as a final alternative, ejido youth might migrate to the 
cities and join tlie growing industrial labor force. Along with the 
shifts in agricultural production has gone an increase in the amount 
of industrial production. This has been stimulated by a number of 
factors, among which was the flight of the big landowners to tlie 
cities. Prior to the accelerated agrarian program of the 1930’s, the 
customary form of investment for anyone in Mexico with cash to 
spend was the purchase of a large farm— not that there was much 
money to be made in farming with the techniques generally prac- 
ticed, but the investment seemed more safe in the ground than in 
banks or in other assets. When wholesale expropriation of land began 
to take place and made farm land a precarious form of investment, 
the large landowners salvaged what assets they could and fled to 
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such cities as Mexico City, Guadalajara, or Monterrey. They invested 
their savings in real estate, industry, and commerce. 

Such data as are available concerning industrial trends are given 
in Table 52 in the form of indices by years, with 1929 equaling 100. 
The general index is composed of four groups of products, including 
textiles, food products, construction, and wearing apparel and cleans- 
ing products. According to these indices, general industrial produc- 

TABLE 52 


Index of the Volume of Industrial Production 
IN Mexico, by Years* 

(1929 = 100) 


Year 

Volume of 
Production 

Year 

Volume of 
Production 

1893 

56.9 

1919 

55 3 

1894 

54.4 

1920 

53 6 

1895 

85.8 

1921 

52.7 

1896 

97.5 

1922 

71 8 

1897 

49.0 

1923 

81.5 

1898 

49.8 

1924 

85.6 

1899 

35.5 

1925 

87.6 

1900 

58.7 

1926 

99.4 

1901 

47.1 

1927 

90.1 

1902 

49.7 

1928 

94.4 

1908 

54.1 

1929 

100.0 

1904 

56.4 

1930 

105.3 

1905 

50.5 

1931 

105.2 

1906 

68.1 

1932 

90.8 

1907 

68.3 

1933 

84.1 

1908 

67.7 

1934 

125.4 

1909 

72.7 

1935 

122.0 

1910 

69.1 

1936 

140.1 

1911 

65.3 

1937 

146.0 

1912 

53.0 

1938 

152.8 

1913 

61.4 

1939 

160.5 

1914 

45.8 

1940 

165.2 

1915 

54.9 

1941 

179.8 

1916 

50.5 

1942 

199.9 

1917 

46.0 

1943 

202.0 

1918 

43.7 

1944 

212.2 






* Data from Oficina dc Barometros Economicos, Secretaria de la Economia Nacional. 


tion increased from 56.4 in 1904 to 212.2 in 1944. These indices should 
be used with caution, however, since, in some cases, they can be little 
more than rough estimates. This is particularly true for the early years 
and also for the period of the Revolution, 1910-20. Separate indices for 
each group of products are given for the period 1929-44 in Table 53. 

During that period the index for textiles rose to 190.1; that for food 
products to 251.1; construction rose to 232.4; and wearing apparel to 
129.8 

Tourists from the United States, of whom there were 250,000 in 
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1945, are stimulating the building of hotels and highways. Conditions 
growing out of World War II have further stimulated industrial de- 
velopment, Money entered the country from the United States for 
the purchase of war materials; laborers who went to the United 
States to work sent back savings to their families. Early in 1941, the 
government offered inducements in the form of exemption from 
taxes and import duties for a period of several years to anyone es- 
tablishing new industries in Mexico. Encouragement was given to 

TABLE 53 

INDUXES OF THE VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
IN Mexico, by Years, 1929-44* 

(1929 = 100) 


Year 

General 

Industrial 

Production 

Teililesf 

Pood 

Products! 

Construction§ 

^Yea^ing 
Apparel and 
Cleansing 
Products |( 

1929 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


1930 

105.3 

107.4 

107.9 



1931 

105.2 

99.9 

118.0 



1932 

90.8 

97.6 

83.7 



1933 

84.1 

114.7 

87.6 



1934 

125.4 

143.4 

98.5 

131.5 


1935 

122.0 

129.1 

107.2 

121.1 


1936 

140.1 

143.7 

129.3 

127.8 


1937 

146.0 

145.7 

138.3 

150.2 


1938 

152.8 

145.8 

152.6 

156.8 


1939 

160.5 

146.8 

167.8 

169.9 


1940 

165.2 

146.2 

173.6 

197.8 


1941 

179.8 

161.6 

183.6 

211.4 


1942 

199.9 

171.8 

216.9 

267.8 


1943 

202.0 

183.6 

219.8 

229.5 


1944 

212.2 

190.1 

251.1 

232.4 

■Bl 


• Data from Oficmu BaromctroN Ivconomicos, SccreUiria dc la Kcononiia Nacional. 
t Colton, wool, and rayon textiles and knitted goods, 
t Whcat-niill products, beer, preserved foods, and vegetable oils, 

§ Iron and stool, ecincnt, ond 6at glass. 11 Shoes and soap. 

foreign capital, and investors from the United States crossed the bor- 
der to invest in Mexico, thus escaping from increased taxes in the 
United States. These factors conti'ibuted to a veritable business 
boom. The autlior witnessed enthely new residential suburbs spring 
into existence around Mexico City from 1942 to 1945. 

At the present time there is a great deal of emphasis on industrial 
production as a “way out” for Mexico. The government is pledged to 
stimulate and encourage it in every way possible. President Miguel 
Alemdn has included industrialists and businessmen in his cabinet 
and has pledged his government to work for industrialization. Thus 
it would appear that, while much of Mexico’s future development 
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will depend on the relative success or failure of the ejido system, this 
is certainly not the only way out. The industrial revolution is at last 
beginning to take hold and can be expected to gather momentum; it 
appears to offer the greatest hope for the employment of the surplus 
ejido population. 

THE PROBLEM OF SOIL CONSERVATION 

One of Mexico’s most serious problems in connection with her 
rural economy is that of soil erosion. In an address at a recent confer- 
ence at Princeton University, H. H. Bennett, chief of the United 
States Soil Conservation Service, explained the problem clearly in 
stating that productive land is different from other natural resources. 
Soil is a resource that must be maintained and used simultaneously. 
Said he: 

Productive land is much more limited than commonly has been supposed. It is 
not permanent. Once the fertile topsoil is washed or blown away it cannot be 
restored or replaced in any practical way for generations. There are no undis- 
covered reseives of productive land of any substantial area. We cannot dig deeper 
into the earth and find new productive soil. We cannot pump it from wells, plant 
it with seeds, or dig it from mines. We must keep what we have or do without, 
for when soil has been washed or blown away into the oceans it is not recover- 
able. Productive land is the only natural resource without which we cannot live. 
To protect our source of food, then, the only sensible, practical thing to do is to 
protect the productive land we now have. 

As indicated in chapter i, much of Mexico’s surface is more or less 
mountainous or sloping. Only about one-third can be classed as 
somewhat level. On many of the slopes row farming is practiced. 
The crop rows are planted in more or less vertical fashion, running 
up and down the slope; there is relatively little terracing or contour 
farming. During the rainy season these vertical rows lead to the 
formation of gullies and the washing-away of the topsoil. Good farm 
land is so scarce in some areas that the Indians have to plant tlieir 
crops on the steep mountainsides. When the soil washes away from 
one strip, leaving the bare surface rock exposed, they shift to another 
spot, where they proceed to cut down the vegetation from the hill- 
side; thus the process begins aU over again. Some of Mexico’s soil 
specialists have estimated that 12 per cent of the plains and 30 per 
cent of the steep lands have been made totally unproductive by 
erosion.^^ 

23. Phoebe O’Neall Paris, “Mexico’s New Soil and Water Conservation Program,” 
Agriculture in the Americas, November, 1946, pp. 175-78. 
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In order to witness evidences of soil erosion in all stages of devel- 
opment, one need but drive over Mexico's highways. Wlicn traveling 
by automobile from Mexico City to Guadalajara the motorist is sel- 
dom out of sight of soil erosion. In the western part of the state of 
Mexico he will observe large areas in which the topsoil has been 
completely washed away. From the higliway between Mexico City 
and Laredo, in the vicinity of Tamazunchale, the motorist may ob- 
serve land which is being farmed on steep mountains with no terrac- 
ing whatsoever. Unless something is done to cliange these practices, 
tlie mountains in tliis vicinity may soon be devoid of vegetation (see 
PI. XI). 

The state of Tlaxcala is one of the most eroded areas in Mexico. 
Erosion is most serious in the vicinity of tlie volcano of Malinche. 
This volcano has an altitude of 14,640 feet and around its base are 
distributed a large number of villages. The inhabitants of these vil- 
lages have traditionally made part of their living tlirough tlie sale of 
chareoal, which they bum from wood cut from tlie slopes of tin's 
mountain. The slopes at tlie base of tliis volcano are now becoming 
devoid of vegetation. In a recent study of the area by members of 
the Soil Conservation Service of tlie Mexican Department of Agri- 
culture the following conclusion was reached: “This investigation 
leads to the conclusion that tlie problem of erosion in the state of 
Tlaxcala is so grave tliat if it is not remedied promptly, within a pe- 
riod of 50 years many of tlie present inhabitants of tlie region will 
have been forced to emigrate to other areas.”“^ 

Closely related to tlie problem of soil conservation is that of con- 
servation of the forestry resources. At the present time the peasants 
have little or no comprehension of the necessity for sound practices 
which would insure against deforestation, and in many instances 
they cut dovm timber indiscriminately as a means of supplementing 
their income by selling the wood or charcoal. This practice is espe- 
cially serious in the vicinity of Mexico City into which many tons of 
charcoal are delivered daily. In many areas the peasants have the 
regular custom of burning off their lands every spring. This practice 
is, of course, disastrous for the young trees. A further custom which 
tends to destroy thousands of trees is that of slashing into the tmnks 
with machetes for the purpose of securing splinters of pitch-pine 
fagots to be sold in the city markets as torches for kindling fires in the 
charcoal burners. 

24. Lorenzo R. Patino, “La Importancia de la conservacion del suelo,” Irrigacion en 
Mixico, XXIV, No. 6 ( November-December, 1943), 12. 
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It was reported in 1944 that destruction of forests was taking place 
even in the national parks: 

The National Parks were established, among other things, for watershed pro- 
tection. Yet sawmills exist in the Cofre de Perote, Ixta-Popo, and Bosencheve 
parks. There is probably not a forested park in the Republic where there is not 
clandestine cutb'ng, charcoal burning, etc. In almost every park, over-grazing, 
and repeated burning combine to kill almost all young trees. Timber stands may 
be fifty or sixty years old and ihere is nothing to replace them. When such condi- 
tions exist in National Parks, where there is supposed to be no exploitation, it 
scarcely seems likely that commercially worked forests are in better condition.-® 

Ob\4ou.sl)’, wlien tlie hillsides are stripped of vegetation by tlie 
choppiug-dovni of trees and by overgrazing, tlie rain water runs off 
rapidl)% cutting gullies, carrying away the topsoil, contributing to 
floods, and leaving the area on which it fell about as dry as before 
the rain came. Furthermore, tlie rapid runoff tends to fill the lakes 
and ponds witli sand and thus to desti'oy many of tlie new facilities 
which Mexico has for storing water. Many reseiToirs tliat were con- 
structed in colonial times are now completely filled witli sand.^° Some 
of the modern irrigation projects recently constioicted at great ex- 
pense arc in danger of being filled with silt unless steps are taken to 
prevent the torrential floods in tlie streams above them."' 

To what extent the soil-erosion problem and tlie destruction of 
forests have been aggravated by tlie agrarian program we are unable 
to say, since tliere are no scientific data until which to answer the 
question. No adequate studies have been made of soil erosion eitlier 
before or since the agrarian program got under wa}\ Much of the 
erosion that is now so evident gives signs of having begun long be- 
fore the ejido program started. There is little evidence that the ha- 
cendados were concerned about soil erosion. Serious as soil erosion 
was in the days of the hacienda, however, it has probably become 
accelerated as a result of the land-redistribution program. This opin- 
ion is based on personal observation and on numerous interviews 
with persons connected with the ejido program in all parts of the 
country. It is also shared by tlie head of tlie Mexican Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. This conclusion is based on the following reasoning ' 

Landownership and the control of its nse were formerly concen- 
trated in the hands of a rektivp.lv 
of land under his 
of an hacienda to 

25. William Vogt, unpublished manuscript, p. II. 

26. Patino, op. oil., p. 6. 27 Ibid 


. . ^ -•-iviiitiia. >vuii large areas 

control It was relatively easy for the admMstrator 
Shift production from one area to anotlier if tin's 
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seemed advisable.*® As a result of tlie agrarian program, ownership 
and control of tlie use of the land was pulverized to tlie extent that 
hundreds, or in some cases even tliousands, of small farm operators 
replaced a single large operator. These thousands of new operators 
had received no training or experience that would qualify them for 
responsible proprietorship. Most of them had served all tlieir lives as 
peons witli no responsibility for tlie enterprise except to obey orders. 
Tlie division of tlie large estates into small plots restricted tlie free- 
dom of the operator to shift his production from one tract of land to 
anotlier. When all he has is a few hectares of farm land, the ejida- 
tario must plow and plant tlie same areas year after year. Tliat tliis 
is exactly what happens is indicated by the fact that, whereas in 
1930, 51.1 per cent of all crop land was left fallow, in 1940 only 2.5.7 
per cent of tlie ejido crop lands was left fallow. Furthermore, much 
of the land on steep slopes tliat was used as pasture by tlie hacen- 
dados was plowed up after being allotted to ejidatarios. Much of 
this should have remained as pasture; placing it under cultivation 
tended to accelerate the process of erosion. Likewise, in some areas 
woodcutting seems to have been accelerated on some of the tim- 
bered lands after these were given to the ejidatarios. Tliis is because 
wood and charcoal provide a ready source of cash to the ejidatarios, 
who are usually m dire need of it. 

Mexico is aware of die soil-erosion problem and in 1942 initiated 
a Soil Conservation Service designed to counteract it. A budget of 

100.000 pesos was allotted in 1943, and one district was marked off 
as a soil-erosion district. Experiments and demonstrations were con- 
ducted there to demonstrate die feasibihty of control measures. So 
effective were these demonstrations of what might be done to pro- 
tect Mexico’s soil resources that in 1944 the budget was increased to 

550.000 pesos and five districts were designated. Since that time the 
service has been elevated to the status of a division widiin the Secre- 
tariat of Agriculture, and ten conservation districts have been estab- 
lished, covering most of central Mexico. 

The Mexican government enacted new legislation concerning for- 
estry practices in 1944.^® This legislation gives the Secretariat of 
Agriculture and Development the right to declare forest reserves, 
protection zones, and national or international parks. It permits the 
drawing-up of rules and regulations governing the use of these areas 

28. This does not mean that he always did so. 

29. Published in the Diario oficial of June 20, 1944. 
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tices. Much of this guidance, to be eflFective, must be of a demonstra- 
tional nature. It is necessary to demonstrate to him the superiority 
of the more efiBcient techniques with concrete illustrations that he 
can readily understand. He has not as yet developed educationally 
to the point where printed matter is of much value to him. He must 
first learn to read and write. Even then, it is unlikely that he will 
learn much about farming from the printed word. There is no sub- 
stitute for concrete demonstration. The Mexican government has not 
yet developed an agricultural extension service. It has been too busy 
with other programs, such as expropriating land, organizing ejidos, 
and estabhshing credit; and the financing of an extension service tliat 
would reach into the isolated rural communities on a national scale 
would be expensive. We have noted that tlie Ejido Bank performs a 
modified form of extension service for the ejidos with which it oper- 
ates, and we shall see later that the Department of Cultural Missions 
of the Secretariat of Public Education also performs an extension 
service to a limited number of communities. Nevertheless, these 
agencies reach only a small fraction of the ejido population. The vast 
majority receive little or no guidance. They do not realize that their 
methods of farming are resulting in the depletion of their soil. They 
see muddy water rush down over their fields, leaving deep gullies 
behind so that they may have to move on to another patch tlie fol- 
lowing year; but they are more likely to view this as an act of God 
which they are helpless to avert than as an event which could be pre- 
vented by following suitable agricultural procedures. How are they 
going to learn except through patient and careful demonstration by 
those who have already been fortunate enough to acquire such 
knowledge? 

Little is known in the isolated districts about seed selection for 
improving the quality of the crops. Cases have been reported where- 
in the Indians select the better-formed ears of corn to sell because 
they command a better price than the scrawny ears. The latter are 
kept for seed because they have a lower sales value. The rural popu- 
lation generally is not aware of the existence of better varieties of 
seed or of crops more adaptable to their particular regions. The Mexi- 
can Secretariat of Agriculture, in co-operation with the Rockefeller 
Foundation, is now doing some interesting work in seed selection in 
certain areas of the Central Mesa. This may result in considerable im- 
provement in local areas. The Secretariat of Agriculture also has re- 
cently established eleven federally supported agricultural experiment 
stations in various parts of the country. Most of these have been 
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establislied within llie past few years, however, and it is too early to 
evaluate tlieir work. They certainly are a step in the right direction, 
and they may become important centers from which improved agri- 
cultural practices could radiate to the surrounding districts. 

Fortunately, the basic settlement pattern of Mexico, wherein the 
rural inhabitants live in compact village communities, will be favor- 
able for the development of extension programs. Compact commu- 
nities will facilitate groupings for discussion purposes, for lectures, or 
for demonstrations of improved techniques in farming, homemaking, 
and health education. 

The cliallengc v'ill be to devise programs that will fit the needs of 
the local inhabitants; that will gradually lead tliem to accept more 
efficient techniques and practices; and that will avoid introducing 
changes so suddenly that the social equilibrium wiU be thrown out 
of balance and result in the creation of new problems as the old ones 
are being solved. 




PART 111 

Standards and Levels of Living 




CHAPTER XII 


Housing 


T here probably is no more serious problem affecting the health 
and vitalit}' of the rural population of Mexico than that of hous- 
ing. For tin's reason a separate chapter is devoted to this topic and is 
basic to tlie chapter on healtli and mortality. 

President Avila Camacho stated tlie situation forcefully in an ad- 
dress to the Society of Mexican Agronomists: “The home prepares 
man for tlie struggle and tlie majority of Mexican homes are Indian 
in their domestic economy. The words ‘Indian in their domestic 
economy’ bring to tlie fore a stark reality and indicate our most 
pressing duty.”^ This statement appears to be fully substantiated 
witli respect to housing, since a recent housing census conducted on 
a national scale classifies 45 per cent of all dwellings in Mexico as 
huts and hovels (jacales, chozas y harracas). This housing census 
(Segttndo censo de edificios) of 1939 provides the most important 
data available on a national scale concerning housing. It included 
the entire nation, and the coverage was fully as great as the popula- 
tion census of 1940. In fact, the housing census recorded a few more 
inhabitants than did the population census.^ The difference is attrib- 
uted to the fact that every person in Mexico at the time was sup- 
posedly included in the former, whereas the latter was concerned 
only with the resident population. 

TYPES OF DWELLINGS 

The census classified all dwellings in Mexico into tliree broad cate- 
gories of (a) huts and hovels (jacales, chozas y barracas), (b) pri- 
vate dwellings, and (c) hotels and apartment houses. Since hotels 
and apartments are found mostly in the larger cities and towns, only 
the first two types will be discussed here. 

1. Manuel Avila Camacho, Address to the Mexican Agronomists ( Mexico City: Agen- 
cia Editora Mexicana, 1941), p. 20 

2. The population census of 1940 recorded a total of 19,653,552 inhabitants; the 
housing census recorded a total of 19,745,488. 
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HUTS AND HOVELS 

Obviously, the distinction betNveen a hut or hovel and a house 
would, in many cases, be very difficult to make. One category would 
merge gradually with the other without any clear-cut dividing line. 
Undoubtedly, borderline cases were arbitrarily classified into one 
category or the other by the enumerator. In general, however, the 
huts are very small, rudely constructed, primitive shelters made 
of any materials which happen to be readily accessible. In the Cen- 
tral Mesa they are frequently made of loose stones piled one upon 
another and covered over with thatched roofs of straw, sticks, or 
leaves. Often the walls are made with upright poles or with crude 
adobes. In certain areas where the cactus, especially the nopal, is 
plentiful, the entire structure may be made of cactus stalks and 
leaves. These are fairly common in the area known as the "Valle del 
Mezquital” in the state of Hidalgo. In the tropical areas and near the 
seacoasts they are usually constructed of poles arranged vertically 
and lashed together with vines. The roofs in these areas are nearly 
always of thatch. In some areas, especially in the Yucatan Peninsula, 
a rather elaborate framework is made of poles lashed together for 
the support of both walls and roof.^ 

The hut usually consists of a single small room, although in some 
areas a lean-to is attached, which serves as a kitchen. Often the cook- 
ing is done over an open fire outside the hut or in a corner of the one- 
room structure. There is never a chimney or flue through which the 
smoke might escape, and, when one passes by early in the morn- 
ing or in the early evening, smoke may be seen exuding from the 
entire surface of the roof. The eyes of the occupants of such struc- 
tures are often red and show signs of irritation from the smoke. 
The floors are nearly always of dirt,'* Where water is available, the 
dirt floor is sprinkled at frequent intei*vals to give it a packed sur- 
face, Tliere are no windows, and the only opening is the doorway, 
except for the interstices between poles or stones, which in the high- 
land areas happen to be altogether too plentiful, especially in windy, 
rainy, or cold weather. Huddled into such makeshift structures live 
40.4 per cent of the inhabitants of Mexico (Appen. A, Table 29). 

Of all the dwellings in the Republic, 44,9 per cent are classified in 
Mexico’s housing census as huts (Appen, A, Table 30). In the munic- 

3, Robert Wnuchope, Modem Maya Houses— a Study of Their Archaeological Sig- 
nificance (Washington, D.C., 1938), 

A. In Yucat/m they arc frequently constructed with a mixture of lime and marl 
Ino’.vn as cmhutidn, v.liieh gives a hard siirf.ice (ibid., p. 15). 
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ipalities where there are no urban inhabitants, 58.8 per cent of the 
dwellings are of this variety (Appen. A, Table 31). The geographical 
variation is more clearly illustrated in Figure 24. The largest propor- 
tion is found in the southern parts of the Republic. In the four states 
of Chiapas, Guerrero, Oaxaca, and Tabasco, these structures consti- 
tute 65 per cent or more of all dwellings. The smallest proportions 
are found in the northern states and in the Distrito Federal. The wide- 



Fig. 24. — ^Percentage of all dwellings in Mexico which consist of huts, by states. Based 
on Appendix A, Table 30. 

spread distribution of this primitive structure serves to emphasize 
the magnitude of the housing problem (see Pis. XII and XIII). It is 
true that it is more common in the tropical areas, where less shelter 
from cold weather is needed, but, unfortunately, it is not confined to 
these areas. Much of Oaxaca, Guerrero, and Chiapas is mountainous, 
and during certain seasons of the year it gets uncomfortably cold, 
especially after the sun goes down. The fact that on the Central Mesa, 
where freezing weather sometimes occurs in the winter months, near- 
ly two out of every five dwellings is classified in the housing census as 
a hut ( 38.7 per cent ) , even including large cities, probably accounts in 
part for the extremely high rate of pneumonia found in this region 
(chap. xiv). 

SINGLE-FAMILY BEVELLINGS 

The second major group of dwellings, as classified by the housing 
census, consists of cosas solas or single houses (see PI. XIV). This 
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category does not refer exclusively to single-family detached houses, 
but only to the fact that the structure is considered a house in contra- 
distinction to a hut and that it is intended to accommodate only one 
family, however large or small that family might be, as contrasted 
with an apartment house or boarding-house. In most Mexican villages 
and towns the houses are attached one to another in long rows front- 
ing an entire block (see PI. IV). The detached dwelling is ordinarily 
found only on the outskirts of a village or town or on isolated ranches. 

The vast majority of the houses (as distinct from the huts) are 
made of adobe, although in certain areas, such as the highlands of 
Chiapas, they are frequently made of small poles arranged hori- 
zontally and plastered with mud. The roofs are usually flat, although 
sloped, shanty-shaped roofs are not uncommon. The gable roof is 
seldom seen except in a few of the larger cities or resort areas. 
Frequently the roofs are covered with tile. 

Only 53.6 per cent of all dwellings in Mexico are classified by tlie 
housing census as houses, and in the strictly rural municipahties only 
41.1 per cent. Even this label does not mean, however, that they are 
either conveniently or healthfully arranged. Many of them are little 
better than the huts except that their walls are thick and their roofs 
are tight and they serve as more adequate protection against the 
weather. Usually the only aperture to the house in the rural districts 
is the doorway. As in the huts, there are seldom any openings that 
would serve as windows and, even when they do exist, they are often 
boarded up or filled in with adobes. Chimneys are usually nonex- 
istent, except in the better homes, and cooking is done over an open 
fire, witli the smoke pervading every nook and corner of the house. 
Most of the houses have no floors except dirt. Domestic animals, 
especially chickens, pigs, and dogs, run loose about the yard, and 
among the poorer homes they are not infrequently sheltered in the 
same room with the family at night. 

The huts are considerably more congested than are the houses. 
According to the census there are, on the average, about five persons 
living in each occupied hut and 5.4 in each occupied house; but the 
houses are, on the average, considerably larger than the huts. Un- 
fortunately, tlie only available measure of size is the number of rooms, 
and there was no clear-cut definition in the census instructions as to 
what constitutes a room. There is reason to beheve that any com- 
partmentalized division was called a room, whether clearly parti- 
tioned off or not. It is likely that the small lean-to frequently attached 
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lo a jacal or house and used as a kitchen was also counted as a room. 
In most cases this lean-to has merely a covering of bmsh for shade 
and is completely open on two or tliree sides. The number of rooms 
per hut was reported as 1.5. This would imply that about half the 
huts (usually consisting of a single room) had kitehen attaehments 
and half did not. Counting these lean-tos as rooms, the average 
number of persons per room in the huts would be 3.2. 

The houses are reported to have an average of 2.3 rooms, and on 
this basis would have an average of about 2 (1.9) persons per room. 
Tliese figures are for the country as a whole and would inelude tlie 
large urban dwellings and old haeienda buildings. Ordinary rural 
families would be much more congested tlian tliese figures imply. 

Tlie foregoing characteristics do not apply, of course, to tlie owner s 
house on an hacienda or to the homes on the larger ranches. These 
are gcncralb' conslnicted in Spanish architectural style, with the fom- 
sides surrounding a patio. There is usually ample window space, and 
there are plenty of rooms. The floors are construeted of wood or 
tile. The walls, which are of adobe and usually several feet thick, 
ser\‘c to give coolness in the summertime and warmtli in \vinter. 
iMany of the old haciendas contained elaborate flower gardens, to- 
gether with beautiful old trees and a wide variety of shrubs. A large 
number of tliese former hacienda buildings now lie in ruins. In some 
cases the ovmer fled to the city for safety during tlie Revolution, and 
his entire property was taken over by the agrarians. Usually the lat- 
ter were accustomed to living in small jacales and had no particular 
use for the huge principal buildings. These were allowed to run 
down and fall into decay. In other instances tlie former hacendado 
was left but a hundred hectares of land togetlier ivith aU his build- 
ings and did not consider it wortli while to keep tlie buildings in re- 
pair. In a number of the central states, such as Queretaro, Michoa- 
can, and Mexico, the landscape is dotted with the ruins of tliese old 
hacienda buildings, which now serve only as monuments to a system 
of rural social organization in Mexico which has largely passed 
into history. 


HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES 

There is little in the Mexican peasant home that could be called a 
household convenience, judged by any modem standards. Rarely 
are there any stoves. There are few tables or chairs, and there are 
comparatively few beds in relation to the number of inhabitants, al- 
though there are exceptions to this statement, of course. Conven- 
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iences and equipment are much more likely to be found in northern 
Mexico than in the central or southern sections of the country, and 
the homes of the owners or managers of large ranches and farms are 
likely to be well equipped. In general, however, President Avila 
Camacho’s label of “Indian” would seem to be a fairly appropriate 
indication of the types of household equipment available in the ma- 
jority of Mexico’s rural houses. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

As stated previously, the kitchen frequently consists of a lean-to 
placed against the side or end of the main hut or house; often, how- 
ever, it is merely a corner of the only room in the house. While kitch- 
en equipment varies with the income and social position of the family, 
in many regions it does not differ greatly from that in the village of 
Tepoztlan in the state of Morelos, described by Redfield as follows: 

The kitchen is the center of domestic activity, and around it cluster most of the 
accessories. Four features are inevitably present in all houses, of whatever pov- 
erty or pretension. These four features vary hardly at aU in form or position, and 
preserve, hardly modified at all, pre-Columbian form and function. These four 
are the hearth, the griddle, the grinding-stone, and the pot. The hearth {tlequil) ® 
is sometimes no more than three stones set in a triangle to support the griddle; 
but more often it is of many stones, plastered, and horseshoe shaped. Upon it fits 
the griddle (comal), a fiat, circular tray, which occurs in only one diameter 
(about eighteen inches) , Although griddles of iron are common in the cities, in 
Tepoztlan they are always of clay. When not in use, the griddle stands on edge 
at the back of the tlequil. The three-legged grinding-stones {metate) with their 
long handstone (metlapil) are of the well-knovm pattern. They are of andesite. 
The pot in which the maize is cooked (olla de nixtamal) stands beside the 
hearth.® 

Usually the cooking is done on a wood' fire, but it is not uncommon 
in certain districts to find the hrasero (“brazier”) in which charcoal 
is burned. In neither case is there any chimney for the smoke. The 
fire is raised only a few inches off the ground, and the woman in pre- 
paring meals usually sits or kneels on the ground in front of the 
hearth (see PI. XV). 

Other kitchen articles which are commonly found are the mortar 
and pestle for grinding chile, one or more baskets, and a few pots 
made of pottery. There is seldom any running water in the house. It is 
usually carried in pots, sometimes in five-gallon tin cans, from central 

5. Nahuatl terms have been omitted from this quotation unless taken over into Span- 
ish. 

6. Robert Redfield, Tepoztldn—a Mexican Village (Chicago, 1930), p. 35. 
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watering places at a stream or pool, frequently at considerable dis- 
tance from the house. 


BEDS 

Only about tliree out of five persons in Mexico sleep in what would 
ordinarily be called beds or cots (Table 54). Nearly one out of every 
foiu persons sleeps on the ground or floor, and one out of eight 
sleeps on what is known as a tapexco. This is a platform, usually 
made of boards or bamboo poles, so that the individual is not directly 
on the ground. Ordinarily, the tapexco would contain no bedding 
save for a straw mat on which to lie and a blanket for a covering. 
Hammocks are used for sleeping purposes by 2.7 per cent of the 


TABLE 54 

Population of Mexico Classified according to Type of 
Bed Used, by Size of Coumunity* 


TrpE or Bed 

i 

Totae Noitbeb or 

I.VEABItASTS 

1 

Size or Coiotcsitt 

Localities of over 
10,000 Inhabitastj 

Localitiea of 10,000 
or Lew Inbabilants 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent j 

No. 

! 

Per 

Cent 


12,010,295 

61.1 

3,814,230 

88.5 

8,196,065 

53 4 


2,514,636 

12.8 

72,237 

1.7 

2,442,389 

15 9 


534,959 

2 7 

131,817 

3.1 

403,142 

2.6 

Sleep on ground or floor. . 

4,593,672 

23 4 

289,950 

6 7 

4,303,716 

28.0 

Total .... .... 

19,653,552 

100.0 

4,308,240 

100 0 

15.345.312 

! 100.0 


• Data from Stzio cenio * OSiO ) (Direcdoa GeaeraJ de EsUdL-ticaL 


population and are found mostly in the more tropical areas, especial- 
ly on the peninsula of Yucatan. In these warmer climates it is claimed 
that it is more comfortable to sleep in hammocks than in beds. Busi- 
ness and professional persons, even in the cities of Tabasco, Cam- 
peche and Yucatan, have told the author that they customarily sleep 
in hammocks because they are much cooler and more adapted to the 
climate The proportion of persons who customarily sleep on the 
ground or floor is much greater in the rural than in the urban com- 
munities In localities with less than 10,000 inhabitants, 28.0 per cent 
of the population sleep on the ground or floor as compared with only 
6.7 per cent for the cities with more than 10,000 inhabitants. 

' Ite regional variations in the distribution of beds among inhabi- 
tants living in localities wth less than 10,000 inhabitants are given 
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in Appendix A, Table 32. Beds appear to be much more common in 
the nortli and the north Pacific regions; sleeping on the ground or floor 
is more characteristic of the central region; sleeping in hammocks 
is characteristic of the Yucatan Peninsula; and .sleeping on iapexcos 
is somewhat more common in the south Pacific region than elsewhere. 

HEAT AND LIGHT 

In the absence of windows most peasant homes are dark on the 
inside, even in the daytime. About the only artificial light available is 
from small tallow candles, and these are not used extensively in the 
poorer homes. Probably because of the lack of light, most rural fami- 
lies retire to such beds as they have soon after nightfall. They are 
glad to be up and around at daybreak. The only source of heat usually 
available is an open fire either in the kitchen corner or in front of the 
jacal. There are seldom any fireplaces designed for heating rooms or 
any stoves or any heaters. These are unnecessary in the tropical areas, 
but in the highlands and in the Central Mesa, where most of the 
rural people live, the absence of heat in the poorly constructed 
dwellings may result in serious discomfort and illness. 

DRINKING WATER 

One of the most serious problems in Mexico and one which directly 
affects the health of a large proportion of its inhabitants is the lack of 
drinking water. In large sections of the country, water of any kind is 
very scarce, and pure water is almost nonexistent. In the author’s 
opinion, much of the ill health among the rural population might be 
attributed to the drinking of contaminated water. 

The unavailability of drinking water is vividly portrayed in the 
housing census of 1939 (Table 55). More than half the inhabitants 
of Mexico (56.6 per cent) live in houses where no drinking water is 
available. This proportion varies among the different regions from 
51.3 per cent in the Gulf states to 73.4 in the south Pacific region. In 
none of the major regions does the proportion of the population 
without drinking water fall as low as 50 per cent, and in only eight 
of the thirty-two states and territories (Fig. 25) is the percentage 
below 50. In eight states more than 65 per cent of the inhabitants are 
reported living in dwellings without drinking water. 

The scarcity of drinking water is much more serious in the rural 
areas than in the urban. Of all the buildings censused in municipali- 
ties having no urban centers, 72.4 per cent were without drinking 



TABLE 55 


Percentage of Total Population of Mexico Liv- 
ing IN Homes That Have No Drinking 
Water, by Regions and States* 


Region and Stale 

IVitliout 

Drinking 

Water 

With 

Drinking 

Water 

North Pacific 

56.4 

43.6 

Baja California N 

17.5 

82.5 

Baja California S 

59.0 

41.0 

Nayarit 

76.6 

23.4 

Sinaloa 

56.5 

43.5 

Sonora 

51.2 

48.8 

North 

56.2 

43.8 

Coahuila 

52.0 

48.0 

Chihuahua 

57.0 

43.0 

Durango 

57.6 

42.4 

Nuevo Leon 

39.0 

61.0 

San Luis Potosi 

64.8 

35.2 

Tamaulipas 

53.0 

47.0 

Zacatecas 

66.7 

1 

33.3 

Central 

53.5 

46.5 

Aguascalientes 

37.4 

62.6 

Distrito Federal 

10.6 

89.4 

Guanajuato 

61.1 

38.9 

Hidalgo 

75.9 

24.1 

Jalisco 

57.1 

42.9 

Mexico 

60.7 

39.3 

Michoacan 

73.0 

27,0 

Morelos 

63.7 

36.3 

Puebla 

60.5 

39.5 

Queretaro 

65.9 

34.1 


46.0 

54.0 

Gulf 

51.3 

48.7 

Campeche 

30.8 

69.2 

Quintana Roo 

51.1 

48.9 

Tabasco 

41.9 

58.1 

Veracruz 

59.2 

40.8 

Yucatan 

31.3 

68.7 

South Pacific 

73.4 

26.6 

Colima 

58.2 

41.8 

Chiapas 

82.6 

17.4 

Guerrero 

66.9 

33.1 

Oaxaca 

72.3 

27.7 

Total 

56.6 

43.4 


• Data from Segundo cento de edijtcios (1939) (Direccion General de 
Estadistica). 
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water. The proportions varied by regions from 64.2 per cent in the 
Gulf states to 77.9 in the south Pacific area (Appen. A, Table 33). 

Even where drinking water is reported as being available, one 
should not assume that it is safe to drink. The enumerators made no 
tests. They merely recorded the answers of tlie householders as to 
whether or not a source of drinking water was available at the house. 
Rural families in Mexico generally have never heard of bacteria, and 
they would be likely to answer affirmatively if any water at all were 



Fig. 25. — ^Percentage of total population living in homes having no drinking water, by 
states. Based on Table 65. 


accessible, unless the taste of it were so foul as altogether to preclude 
drinking it. In this connection a group of young progressive physi- 
cians from Mexico City who had been spending a series of week ends 
at Camohmila, a Young Men s Christian Association camp and rural 
reconstruction center near the village of TepoztMn, Morelos, were 
persuaded to hold a series of free clinics at Tepoztlan on Sunday after- 
noons. Each session was preceded by a lecture and demonstration. 
For use at one of these demonstrations the physicians took along their 
microscopes; then they called various people from the audience ask- 
ing them to get some of their regular drinking water and to look at it 
through the microscope. The people were utterly astounded at the 
large number and variety of live animals they could see crawling 
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around in what they thought was pure water. The water was then 
boiled, and the audience viewed it again through the microscope, 
noting the difference. This provided an excellent occasion for a lec- 
ture on the necessity of boiling all water used for drinking purposes. 
Unfortunately, such demonstrations are rare and reach only a frac- 
tion of Mexico’s population. The large majority would never beheve 
tliat their drinking water contained animals invisible to the naked 
eye. The statistics from the housing census presented above, which 
indicate tliat 56.6 per cent of Mexico’s population have no drinking 
water, are probably conservative and really understate the magni- 
tude of the problem. Many of the remaining 43,4 per cent drink 
water that would be readily condemned under any scientific test. 
Most Mexicans who learn about the widespread pollution of water 
refuse to drink any water. It is partly for this reason that the use of in- 
toxicating beverages is so prevalent in Mexico, More recently the use 
of soft drinks has become an established practice, especially among 
the middle and upper classes. Many families in the cities buy Coca- 
Cola or Pepsi-Cola, several cases at a time, and children and grown- 
ups alike drink it regularly in place of water. 

The Secretariat of Social Assistance and Health is fully aware of 
the lack of drinking water. In 1940 the budget carried an appropria- 
tion of 1,500,000 pesos for providing drinking water and drainage. In 
1946 the amount allotted for this purpose reached 42,000,000 pesos/ 


BATHS 


Rural homes in Mexico generally are not equipped for bathing. In 
some areas periodical bathing of the entire body is an established cus- 
tom, but in other areas it is not. The scarcity of water in some areas 
would discourage such a practice, even if it were considered advis- 
able. This is the case in the Valle del Mezquital near Mexico City. 

Such bathing as is practiced is usuaUy performed in the streams or 
pools. The MaW Indians of Yucatan are said to bathe frequently, 
even though this may be only a sponge bath. Hiey_ change 
clothes oftin and present a clean appearance. & ^ perts_ of the 
Central Mesa the old Axteo slcam bath (Unwzcal) is s^ m e^tm^- 
and regularly used. The iemrmal is a small, separately conriructed 
sweathLe Lde of stones ,scl in mortar. It is r^^ m f^ 
with an oval-shaped roof. It 1>aa 1*“ chambras, mono o^yr!n.h is 
built a fire, over which water i.s poured to produ^S^ fflh 

>be second chamber. This .second chamber ,s larger th^ die .... and 


7 . 


Hispano 


amencanoj 


I, Augiibl P' 
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will admit the entrance of one or more individuals crawling on hands 
and knees. In this chamber the individual lies on boards, absorbing 
the steam. The temazcal has both a ceremonial and a therapeutic use, 
as well as its use for achieving cleanliness.® In some areas the temaz- 
cal has been abandoned without any other bath to replace it.® 

In a recent study of tlie Tarascan Indian village of Cheran in the 
state of Michoacan, Beals says: "Adults bathe fairly regularly on their 
own initiative. Young men and women usually bathe at least once a 
week; older men may not bathe more than once a montli.”^® 

Lack of cleanliness seems to be apparent in the rather widespread 
existence of body lice in the rural districts. In Cheran it was con- 
cluded that “liead lice afflict many if not all Cheran residents, espe- 
cially children. Debusing is a common occupation when women are 
visiting or resting with the children about. Men also delouse the chil- 
dren, but a man was never seen being debused. Sunny days when 
people sit about the house yards are a favorite time, but debusing 
was never seen on the streets.”^^ In a recent study of diets in two 
villages in the Valle del Mezquital made by R, K, Anderson and 
others under the auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation, physical 
examinations were given to 966 individuals, and 90-95 per cent were 
found to be infested with lice.^- The Mexican government in co-oper- 
ation with the Rockefeller Foundation recently initiated a debusing 
project m the hope of developing a technique that would be effective 
and could be widely used, 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 

Items of household equipment such as washmg machines or even 
washtubs are practically unknown m rural Mexico, Usually women 
do the family laundry in the near-by stream or pool, if such is avail- 
able. They use plenty of soap, rub the clothes on stones for wash- 
boards, and spread the clothes on the grass to dry. Washing under 
these conditions becomes somewhat of a social occasion, with neigh- 
bors visitmg and chatting while carrying on their work. Often what 

8. Redfield claims that in Tepoztian Uie temazcal is slowly becoming secularized, 
with a growing tendency to use it for cleansing purposes only (op. cit., p. 169). 

9. Ernest Gruening, Mexico and Its Heritage (New York, 1928), p. 73. 

10. Ralph L. Beals, Cheran; A Sierra Tarascan Village (Washington, D.C.: Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1946), p. 200. 

11. Ibid., p. 200. 

12. R. K. Anderson, M.D., et al., “A Study of the Nutritional Status and Food Habits 
of Otomi Indians in the Mezquital Valley of Mexico,” American Journal of Public 
Health and the Nation's Health, XXXVI, No. 8 (August, 1946), 884. 
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balliing is done b)' the womenfolk is undertaken in eonneetion with 
llie laundry. This applies espeeially to the washing of the hair. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL 

Systems of sewage disposal have never been devised for tire masses 
of the Mexican population. They are found only in the larger cities, 
and even there they are by no means accessible to all the inhabitants. 
In the smaller cities, tovms, and villages sewage systems are practical- 
K’ unknowm, and even latrines are unusual. In the entire Republic, 
S6.5 per cent of tlie total population live in homes having no facilities 
for sewerage disposal (Table 56). The proportion is greater than 90 


TABLE 5C 

I’r.ucr.XTAGi: or Total Population of Mexico Living in Homes 
Haying No Facilities for Sewage Disposal, by Regions* 


RfRion 

In Ilomfs 
tt ithoiit 
ScwaRC 
Dispoinl 

In Homes 
witli 
SewnRC 
Di.sposnl 

In Homes 
with neither 
Drinking 
Water nor 
Sewage 
Disposal 

North Pneific 

9.S.2 

6.8 

56.1 

North 

90.1 

9.9 

55.6 

Central .... 

79.7 

20.3 

52.5 

Gulf 

91. G 

8.4 

50.7 

South Pncific. . . 

97.3 

2.7 

73.2 

Total 

86.5 

13.5 

56.0 


• Dalii fponj Sfpufifio cento de edificiot (1039) (Direccion Genera] de Ksladlstica). 


per cent for every region with the exception of the central, which con- 
tains three pf the four large cities in the Republic having over 100,000 
inhabitants. 

The above conditions exert a most unfavorable influence on the 
health of the masses of the population. This is especially true in a land 
where screens and refrigeration are entirely unknown, save to the 
small minority constituting the upper and middle classes, and where 
in many regions water is so scarce that personal cleanliness in the 
form of washing of hands before eating, much less of bathing, has 
never become an established practice among the masses of the popu- 
lation. The problem of sanitation is accentuated by the ojstom of ad- 
joining the houses one to another, even in comparatively small vil- 
lages. The effects of these conditions are undoubtediv reflected in the 
mortality rates presented in the chapter on health and mortality. 
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snwiNG MAcniNr^ 

The most widely distributed arlielc of equipment that can, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be called a modem convenience in the 
homes of mral Mexico is unquestionably the Singer sewing machine. 
This is found in many parts of the Republic, even in some of the more 
isolated regions. It is not unusual to find it in the most rude hut where 
no other sign of modem civilization is visible. For the country as a 
whole, there are 22.4 sewing machines for every 100 families; stated in 
another way, one is found in the home of about 1 family in every 5 
(Table 57). They are more frequent in the northern regions than in 


TABLE r,7 

NUMFIKU or .SnWING MACHINTi? PKU 1(10 FAMtUP-S. IlY RrOION'S 
AND BY T^TK or DWr.I.I.ING* 




Ttjt or DwrLtiNo 

flmmv 

A IX 


SinRlr- 


Dh-( I.t ISfiR 

lluU 

Apartmrnl 

Uniiif* 


I'liniily 

Uurlliny' 

North Pacific 

SO 8 

17 8 

SO 9 

82 2 

North. . 

2 

16 2 

SO 0 

29 0 

Central 

il 8 

8 2 

27.7 

31 4 

Gulf . . 

20 4 

10.5 

S2 5 

31 4 

South Pacific 

1 

0 0 

•1 S 

20 8 

24 4 

Total 

22 4 

9 .‘i 

i 

SI 4 

31 2 


• DrUi from Sfgundo cfuto de edijiciot (1039) (DIrcccj6n General dc E.’itndhlicn). 


the southern, ranging from about 1 for every 3 families in the nortli to 
about 1 for eveiy 11 families in tlie south Pacific region. The compara- 
tive distribution by states is shown in Figure 26. One might say that 
its use tends to disappear as the distance from the United States in- 
creases. 

The number of sewing machines per 100 families living in huts for 
the country as a whole is 9.3, or about 1 for every 10 families. This 
varies among the different regions from 17.8 per 100 families in the 
north Pacific to only 4.3 in the south Pacific. As might be anticipated, 
the number of sewing machines possessed by families living in huts is 
proportionately much smaller than the number in either single-family 
houses or apartments. 

Sewing machines are more than twice as widely distributed in 
urban areas as in rural (Table 58). The number per 100 families is 
35.1 for the former, as compared with 15.6 for the latter. When, how- 
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ever, the rural population is divided into the clustered settlements 
(ten or more houses in a locality) and the dispersed type of settle- 
ment (less than ten houses in a locality), the latter shows a higher 
ratio of sewing machines than does the former. 

RADIOS 

In contrast with sewing machines, radios do not have a wide dis- 
tribution and are found mostly in the larger cities and in the tier of 
northern states bordering the United States. In Mexico there were 
16.5 radios per 1,000 inhabitants in 1940, as compared with 387.3 in 
the United States. Although urban centers contain only 35.1 per cent 

TABLE 59 


Total Number of Radios per too Families 
BY Rural-Urban Residence* 


Ruhap-Ukban 

No. OP 

Radios 

No. or 
Radios 

Residence 

Famimes 

No. 

Per Cent 

PEB 100 
Famimes 

Urbant 

Localities of over 50,000 inhabit- 

1,521,105 

296,401 

91.3 

19 5 

ants 

656,954 

190,691 

58.7 

29.0 

Other urban localities . . 

864,151 

105,710 

32.6 

12.2 

Rural! 

2,805,076 

28,339 

8.7 

1.0 

Clustered§ . 

2,656,683 

27,022 

8.3 

1.0 

Dispersedfl 

148,393 

1,317 

0 4 

0 9 

Total 

1 

1 

4,326,181 

324,740 

100.0 

7.5 


* Data from Segundo cento de edificiot (1939) (Direccion General de Estadislica). 
t Includes population living in localities of over 2,500 inhabitants, 
t Includes populaUon living in localities of 2,500 or less inhabitants. 

I Rural communities of 10 or more houses in a cluster. 

II Rural areas of less than 10 houses in a cluster. 


of the total population, 91.3 per cent of the radios are found there 
(Table 59). In urban areas there are 19.5 radios per 100 families, 
while in the rural areas there is only 1.0. In other words, about 1 home 
in 5 in the cities has a radio, while only 1 in 100 has a radio in the rural 
districts. Furthermore, radios in the urban districts are confined in 
great extent to the larger centers; 58.7 per cent of all radios ( 64.3 per 
cent of the urban radios ) are found in eleven centers containing more 
than 50,000 inhabitants. 

Wdien the number of radios is related to type of dwelling, the logi- 
cal expectation results: they are numerous in the apartment houses. 
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rather scarce in the single-family dwellings, and rare in the huts. For 
every 100 families in apartment houses there are 26.1 radios, while in 
single-family houses tliere are only 9.5, and in huts only 0.5 (Table 
60 ) . In only one state or territory are radios commonly found in huts. 
This is the territory of Baja California Norte where, even in the huts, 
tliere are 11.6 radios for every 100 families. It is not unusual in 

TABLE 60 

Number of Radios per loo Families, by Regions 
AND BY Type op Dwelling* 




Type of Dwelling 

Region 

All 

Dn ELLINGS 

Hills 

Single- 

Family 

Dwellings 

Apartment 

Houses 

North Pacific 

3 !) 

1 1 

9.1 

14 7 

North . 

8 4 

1 1 

10 9 

15 9 

Central 

9.7 

0.4 

9 9 

28.9 

Gulf 

4 4 

0.5 

8 5 

15 7 

South Pacific 

1 2 

0.2 

3 5 

8 6 

Total 

7 4t 

0 5 

9 5 

26 1 


• Dnln from Scgundo censo de cdiftcws (1939) (Direcci6n General dc Estadistica). 
t This table includes only radios in dwellings, while Table 59 includes all radios. 


the Mexicali Valley to see radio antennae protruding from makeshift 
huts. 


TELEPHONES 

Telephones likewise are not widely distributed. For the Republic 
as a whole there is, on tlie average, 1 telephone apparatus for every 
110 inhabitants (Appen. A, Table 34) as eompared with 1 for every 
6.3 persons in the United States. This includes business and govern- 
mental telephones as weU as all others. They are concentrated mostly 
in the cities. In the Distrito Federal alone, 55.1 per cent of tlie tele- 
phones in the entire Republic are to be found. In the south Paeific 
region tliere are 2,619 persons per telephone, and in the state of Gue- 
rrero there is only 1 telephone for every 9,772 inhabitants. 

ATTITUDES CONCERNING HOUSING 

Data have been presented in this chapter which seem to indicate 
that, judged by modern standards of health and convenience and 
despite the existence of numerous exceptions, the homes of rural 
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Mexico generally are inadequate. Although lack of economic re- 
sources is one important factor in accounting for the poor housing 
conditions, it is by no means the only one, and in many instances is 
not even the most important one. Present housing practices in rural 
areas are largely the same ones that prevailed during colonial times, 
and some of the equipment and techniques are definitely pre-Colum- 
bian in character. The inhabitants have long been accustomed to 
these conditions, and they are not particularly worried over them. 
There is no evidence that they would readily improve their housing 
conditions even if funds were suddenly to become available— quite 
the contrary. There is ample evidence to indicate that an increase in 
the family income does not automatically result in any improvement 
in housmg conditions. We have aheady noted that m the Laguna 
region many of the ejidatarios were living in the same houses that 
they had occupied as peons, despite the fact that some of them 
were receiving greatly augmented incomes (chap. x). Similar obser- 
vations were made by the author in almost every one of the com- 
mercialized farming areas, where the collective ejido tends to prevail. 
The sugar-producing region of Los Mochis, Sinaloa, for example, is 
regarded by the Ejido Bank as one of its more successful co-operative 
experiments. The incomes of the ejidatarios appear to have increased 
considerably over what they received as peons; yet they are living in 
exactly the same shacks which they inhabited at that time. The only 
change in this respect has probably been for the worse, since the ja- 
cales are now older and the grounds around them are not cared for at 
all. The hacendado used to employ a permanent caretaker at each 
work camp to take care of the grounds. Now there is no such person, 
and the ejidatarios show no interest in such matters themselves. Simi- 
lar observations were made by the author at Lombardia and Nueva 
Italia and at other areas. In a few instances, imder the leadership of 
the Ejido Bank or some other organization, new houses have been 
constructed, but the vast majority of the ejidatarios are hving in 
about the same types of jacales they lived in as peons. In many in- 
stances they occupy exactly the same huts with no improvements 
added (see PI. XIII, b). 

Modem standards of housing are simply not recognized by the vast 
majority of the mral inhabitants as being important. Such standards 
rank low on the scale of cultural values. As was concluded m a recent 
study of housmg among the Tarascan Indians, “for the majority of 
the population, improvement of housmg conditions is not an econom- 
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ic problem. Rather it is a problem of altering basic patterns of cul- 
ture.”^® Increase in income is likely to be spent in purchasing more 
modern clotlies or increased amounts of intoxicating beverages, per- 
haps in tlie purchase of a wider variety of food, or in the financing of 
more elaborate fiestas; but, as yet, there is little evidence that increas- 
ing incomes will automatically result in the improvement of housing. 
Such improvement wiU, of necessity, have to be preceded by a pro- 
gram of education that will demonstrate to the local inhabitants the 
advantages tliat might accrue to them from more adequate housing; 
otlierwise there is likely to be little noticeable change in the near 
future. 

13. Ralph L. Beals, Pedro Carrasco, and Thomas McCorlde, Houses and House Use 
of the Sierra Tarascans (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1944), p. 37. 



CHAPTER Xni 


Diet and Clothing 


DIET 

T he diets of rural Mexico have never been adequately studied. 

Information concerning tliem is incomplete, and such as is avail- 
able is subject to subsequent verification. Data presented here are 
drawn from a number of sources, including ( 1 ) tlie author s own ob- 
servations from travels in various parts of the country, (2) observa- 
tions of previous travelers and scholars, (3) Mexican census data 
for 1940, and (4) the results of a few scientific studies of small areas 
made by recent investigators. 

Such data as are available tend to indicate tliat corn is tlie basic 
element of food in tlie rural areas. Corn is usually eaten in the form 
of the tortilla, although sometimes it is supplemented by gmels and 
other com preparations. The preparation of tortillas has been de- 
scribed as follows: 

One part of com is placed in hvo parts of approximately 1 percent lime solu- 
tion, heated to about 80°C for 20 to 45 minutes, then allowed to stand until the 
following day. Boiling is avoided, for this would produce a masa [tortilla dough] 
which adheres to the hands and to the comal [griddle] during cooking. On the 
next day the mother liquor is decanted from the com (nixtamal), which is then 
washed two or three times with water. The nixtamal is ground by hand on a stone 
metate into a fine masa. In the larger towns the nixtamal is often taken to a 
power-driven mill for grinding, while in the cities the finished masa is purchased 
in the market. 

About 50 grams of the masa are used to form round cakes, 15 to 20 cm in 
diameter and approximately 0.2 cm thick. These cakes are cooked on a comal 
(hot iron plate) for about 30 seconds, turned and cooked for 75 to 100 seconds. 
When it swells and becomes orange in color, the cake is turned again and cooked 
for another 80 seconds, when the tortilla curls to resemble a biconvex lens. 

While people in the United States enjoy tortillas cooked to a hard brown cake, 
the Mexican removes the tortilla from the hot plate before it has browned and 
while it is still pliable. He often curls the tortilla and uses it as a spoon, biting off 
a portion with each mouthful.^ 

1. Rene O. Cravioto et at, “Nutritive Value of the Mexican Tortilla,” Science, July 
27, 1945, pp. 91-93. 
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The number of tortillas consumed in the course of the day by aji 
adult is often large. The per capita consumption of corn in Mexico is 
about 280 grams daily, although many persons in the lower-income 
groups consume as much as 700 grams a day.^ Several women with 
large families haA^e reported to tlie autlior that they usually spend 
tlie time from five to eleven o’clock in the morning at the metate and 
tlie griddle, with few interruptions (see PL XV). Ordinarily, enough 
tortillas are made at one time to last the entire day— they are merely 
“warmed up” for two of the tliree meals. The apparently large con- 
sumption of tortillas in some areas is due to the fact that the tortilla 
constitutes a very large proportion of tlie total amount of food eaten. 
Steggerda reports, as a result of tliree years of studying food among 
tlie Mayas, tliat 75 per cent of their total daily energy intake consists 
of corn.® All tlie Indian groups of Mexico studied by Basauri are re- 
ported to use corn as the fundamental element in their diet.^ 

A study of tlie nutritive value of the tortilla was made recently in 
an effort to deteraiine the effect of tlie tortilla-making process on the 
food value of tlie com. Samples of both white and yellow com gath- 
ered from various parts of Mexico were used. The authors con- 
cluded: 

The carotene content of the white com was too low for measurement. Thei'e 
was a 40 per cent, loss in the carotene of the yellow com during the preparation 
of the nixtamal and the tortillas. The losses in thiamine and niacin were relative- 
ly small. No measm'able loss in riboflavin was noted. The calcium content in- 
creased 2010 per cent., the phosphorous content 15 per cent., and the iron con- 
tent 37 per cent. The high calcium content of the tortilla resulted from treatment 
of the com with lime water. The Mexican has achieved an adequate calcium in- 
take by this food practise, for an average daily consumption of 280 grams of tor- 
tilla furnishes more than 500 mgs of calcium.^ 

In some cases tortillas are supplemented by wheat bread. This oc- 
curs much more frequently in the towns and cities than in the rural 
districts. The number of inhabitants of Mexico who eat any wheat 
bread is indicated in Table 61, according to the size of the commu- 
nity in which they live. Of the total inhabitants, 45.1 per cent eat 
wheat bread at least occasionally, while 54.9 per cent eat no wheat 
bread. In cities of over 10,000 inhabitants, 85.8 per cent eat wheat 

2. Tbid. 

3. Morris Steggerda, Maya Indians of Yucatan (Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, 1941), p. 160. 

4. Carlos Basauri, La Poblacion indigena de Mexico (3 vols.; Mexico City, 1940). 

5. Cravioto et al., op. cit., pp. 91-93. 
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bread, while 14.2 per cent do not. Among the middle and upper 
classes wheat bread is almost always used for breakfast, and there is 
usually a choice between wheat bread and tortillas at one or both of 
the ofher meals. In many cases tortillas are consumed only at the 
noon meal. Bakeries are rather plentiful in the larger cities, as fami- 
lies seldom bake their own bread. In localities having a population 
of less than 10,000 inhabitants, only one-third ever eat wheat bread. 
Unfortunately, data are not available for communities of varying 
size under 10,000 inhabitants. If such data were available for the 


TABLE 61 

Population of Mexico Classified according to whether or Not 
They Eat Wheat Bread, by Size of Community* 


i 

i 

1 

j 

1 

Totai. 

POPOLATION 

Size of Commdnitv 

Localities of over 
10,000 Inhabitants 

Localitici^ of 10,000 or 
Less Inbabitants 

No. of 
Persons i 

1 

Per 

Cent 

iH 

Per 

Cent 

No. of 
Persons 

Per 

Cent 

Eat wheat bread 

8,8.57,970 

45.1 

3,697,653 

85.8 

5,160,417 

.33.6 

Do not eat wheat bread . 

10,795,682 

54.9 

610,687 

14.2 

10,184,895 

66.4 

Total 

1 

19,653,552 

100.0 

4,308,240 

100.0 

15,346,312 

100.0 


* Data from Sexto cento dc pobtaci6n (1940) (DirccciOn General de Estndistica). 


smaller communities separately, we should probably find that in 
many of them 100 per cent of the population never eat wheat bread. 

The widespread use of corn in die diet, together with tlie prepon- 
derant role that it plays in comparison to other foods, is probably one 
of the more important reasons why such a large part of Mexican 
agriculture is devoted to the growing of corn. Since much of the agri- 
culture is of a subsistence nature, the peasants fear tliat if they do not 
glow what com they need for their food they may go hungry. This 
leads to the practice of planting corn on land that probably would 
be much more suitable for other crops. It has resulted in many dis- 
tricts in an utter dependence on corn, or in what Gamio chooses to 
call “slavery to com.”” The average Indian peasant tends to regard 
the growing of com as almost synonymous with living, since it is be- 
lieved that if the former function should cease tliere would be little 

0. Manuel Gamio, Hacia tin Mexico nuevo (Me.xico City, 1935), p. 89. 
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on which the body could subsist. Witli this firmly rooted attitude 
taken into consideration, one may understand how it is that two- 
thirds of all tlie crop land in Mexico is devoted to the growing of 
com. 

in addition to tortillas, there are a few other dishes prepared from 
corn. These are used more as occasional dishes, and their distribution 
is by no means universal. A gruel called atole is used in many areas 
and is prepared by stirring tlie tortilla dough in water, sti'aining it, 
cooking it slightly, tlien adding flavoring of one kind or another. In 
some areas a preparation known as pozole is common. This is made by 
mbcing tlie tortilla dough with water, Pozole is used most often as a 
lunch by persons working in tlie field or while traveling. When the au- 
tlior made a few short trips on horseback into the hill country in the 
vicinity of Berriozabal, in tlie state of Chiapas, he was accompanied 
by three ejidatarios, and tlie only food they took along for lunches was 
pozole. At noon tliey would stop by a stream or a pool of water, dip 
up a half cup of water, finish filling tlie cup with the tortilla dough 
which they had brought along in small pouches, stir the contents, and 
drink it as pozole. Two other preparations made from com are widely 
used on occasions of fiesta or for selling commercially and are occa- 
sionally used in tlie home. These are tamales and tacos. The tamale is 
made by adding shortening, varying quantities of ground meat, and 
seasoning to the tortilla dough. It is then wrapped in com husks and 
boiled. The taco is a tortilla wrapped around such ingredients as 
meat, beans, chile, or some other food. A preparation known as pinole 
is used extensively among the Tarahumaras of southwestern Chi- 
huahua and northwestern Durango. This is made by toasting the 
corn and grinding it into a meal. It is then consumed either dry or 
as a gmel.'^ 

The next most widely used and frequently consumed foods are 
beans (frijoles) and chfle. Beans are always boiled. After becoming 
soft, they are frequently placed in a pan over the fire and mashed into 
a puree. A small amount of fat may be added if available, Chile is 
made into a variety of sauces and served with the tortillas or poured 
over meat. Mole is a dark-brown sauce made from chile and is used 
with either boiled chicken or turkey— a favorite dish with most 
Mexicans. 

Observers have frequently asserted that the diet of the rural Mexi- 

7. Roberto de la Cerda Silva, “Los Tarahumaras,” Revista mexicana de sociologta, V, 
No. 3 (1943), 413. 
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can peasant consists very largely of these three foods— com, beans, 
and chile, with corn greatly predominating. According to Gamio: 

One of the most serious obstacles to the normal development of the rural 
masses, and consequently, to good health, is the lack of variety and food value of 
the daily diet, which consists mainly of com, chile and beans; occasionally other 
foods are added, but their consumption cannot be taken into consideration since 
they are exceptions. This unilateral diet lacks the amounts and varieties of 
proteins, vitamins, fats and mineral salts which are necessary for normal body 
development. , . . .® 

Simpson comes to about the same conclusion as Gamio, altliough 
he points out a few regions in which other foods are consumed, largely 
because of their greater availability. His observations are as follows: 

In addition to tortillas the Mexican peasant eats frijoles and chile. Fresh veg- 
etables, fruits, rice, wheat bread, potatoes and other tubers, coffee and tea are in 
most parts of the country occasional rather than daily articles of consumption. 
Red meat (except in the northern states) , fish (except along the coasts) , poultry, 
eggs, milk and sweets of all kinds (including the native chocolate in solid form or 
as a drink) are luxuries reserved for special occasions. The consumption of fats 
whether animal or vegetable (peanuts, sesame, rape, and so forth) is low. There 
is no lack of variety of foods in Mexico, but as is the case with many other things, 
the enjoyment of a varied diet is restricted to a relatively small minority hving in 
the cities. Coimtry folk may on occasion eat fruits, vegetables, meats, and sweets 
but these things for most of the people most of the time are of necessity regarded 
as frills and decorative extras .... the staples of diet day in and day out, break- 
fast, lunch and supper, are: tortillas, frijoles and chile. ^ 

Other observers have noted also that meat and milk are rather 
scarce items in the diet of the average Mexican peasant. In some in- 
stances the absence of milk has been noted even when cows were 
kept. In such cases the cows were used as work animals or were sold 
as beef. Mrs. Parsons teUs of prescribing milk for a sick child in Mitla, 
Oaxaca, and of being told by its father that milk was too “strong” for 
the child and that atole would be much better.^® Undoubtedly there 
are regional variations in food habits, and these have not been ade- 
quately studied. It is probable that beef, milk, and wheat bread are 
much more widely consumed in the northern states than elsewhere. 
The consumption of wheat bread among the total population is much 

8. Manuel Gamio, Algunas consideraciones sobre la saluhridad y la demografta en 
Mexico (Mexico City, 1939), p. 21. 

9. Eyler N. Simpson, The Ejido: Mexico’s Way Out (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1937), pp. 
263, 264. Reprinted from The Ejido: Mexico’s Way Out by Eyler N. Simpson by permis- 
sion of the University of North Carolina Press. Copyright, 1937, by the University of 
North Carolina Press. 

10. Elsie Clews Parsons, Mitla— Town of the Souls (Chicago, 1936), pp. 34, 35. 
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more prevalent in the northern states and less in the south Pacific 
states (Appen. A, Table 35). When only those communities having 
less tlian 10,000 inhabitants are considered, however, it is evident 
that a smaller percentage of the people eat wheat bread in the central 
area than in any other region. The consumption of fish naturally is 
greater along the seacoasts, in the vicinity of the larger lakes, such as 
Lake Chapala and Lake Pdtzcuaro, and along some of the larger riv- 
ers. Certain fruits, such as bananas and citrus fruits, are consumed in 
the more tropical areas. Families in many areas regularly keep a few 
chickens and a pig or two. The consumption of poultry products and 
pork needs to be thoroughly studied. In arid regions the various cactus 
plants are used for food, and this would need to be taken into consid- 
eration in any attempt to evaluate the nutritive content of the diet. 
Use is also made of wild herbs and plants of various types, a fact 
which escapes the notice of the outside observer because these 
foods are often eaten on the ti'ail between meals. In certain of the 
more tropical areas, nuts and seeds of different kinds form an im- 
portant part of the diet. Concerning the diet of the Mayas of Yucatan, 
Steggerda makes the following observations: 

Maize is eaten chiefly in the form of tortillas, although it is also often made into 

atole or pozole, two gruel drinks Beans are second in importance. Squash 

and tubers are prepared in many ways, and the leaves of some plants are boiled 
and eaten somewhat like spinach. Bice, chile, small native tomatoes, the green 
leaves of onions, squash seeds, and numei’ous native vegetables are included in 
their diet 

The Maya use comparatively little fruit, although it is generally available 
throughout the year. Most families have fruit trees in their yards, but the fruit is 
not abundant. Sweet and sour oranges, small native plums, custard apples, wild 
pineapples, seeds of the palm tree, prickly pears, sour sop, and a small variety 
of banana are eaten occasionally. 

The Maya eat meat when it is available, but they cannot be regarded as meat 
eaters. Beef, pork, chicken, duck, wild pig, deer, rabbit, squirrel, and a rodent 
called tepezcuinte are the most common. The daily protein intake per individual 
averages 74 gm., a rather low figure. Analyses of 24 hour collections of urine of 
four male Maya for nitrogen content indicated that the nitrogen excretion per 
kilogram of body weight was not significantly different from the average found 
in a similar study on male medical students in the United States. The total daily 
energy intake averaged 2565 calories, which is low when compared with the daily 
energy intake (3500 calories) of the average American laborer.^i 

A study of diets in tlie Tarascan village of Cheran in tlie state of 
Michoacan was recently made by Ralph L. Beals and Evelyn Hatcher, 
This village is reported by the Mexican census of 1940 as having a to- 
ll. Op. cit., pp. 160, 161. 
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tal population of 3,380 individuals and is said by tlie authors to be 
relatively prosperous in relation to neighboring villages. They express 
the opinion that the diet in tliis village is probably better than in the 
majority of Tarascan towns. In their study three methods of collecting 
data were used: ( 1 ) a complete list of foods consumed by a number of 
families was compiled; (2) a collection was made of menus of actual 
meals for as many famihes as possible; and (3) a number of literate 
families co-operated in keeping a complete list of all items of food con- 
sumed during a period of two weeks. The autliors point out the many 
difficulties encountered and warn their readers that their conclusions 
are to be regarded as only tentative. From all the sources of informa- 
tion available, they compiled a table showing the content of the “av- 
erage” diet for an adult person for one week. They conclude that “ 

the diet contains somewhat more than minimum requirements of vita- 
mins A and Bi, slightly less tlian minimum requirements of vitamin 
C, and appreciable deficiency of vitamin B 2 , ample proteins, and near- 
ly a 25 percent deficiency in calories.”^" 

They present data showing the weekly diet for one of tlie more 
“wealthy” and for one of the poorer famihes of the village. The data 
for the wealthy family are summarized as follows: 

While the vitamin A intake is above the minimum requirements (although still 
far below optimum recommendations), virtually all the vitamin A comes from 
yellow maize. If white maize were to be consumed, the vitamin A intake would 
be dangerously reduced. When it is remembered that in some sections of Miclioa- 
cdn, white maize is preferred, it is evident that if the diets are at all similar to 
those at Cherdn, serious vitamin A deficiency must occur. Tliis is almost certain- 
ly the case, as diets of most Tarascan and many rural Mexicans in the area are 
little different from those in Cherdn. The wealthy diet shows an approach to the 
higher recommended quantities of vitamin Bi, but vitamin C does not quite 
reach the minimum, and vitamin B2 is still only about half the minimmn needed. 
The protein intake is quite high and the calory intake is slightly above the recom- 
mended minimum for moderately active males.^® 

Concerning the diet of the poor family, they say: 

.... The vitamin A intake is slightly above minimum requirements, although 
again the figures depend upon the use of yellow maize. Vitamin Bi intake is well 
below requirements, and is only about half of the recommended quantity. Vita- 
min C, on the other hand, shows up much better than in the wealthy diet, due 
to the greater use of chile. If this is typical of poor family diets, then the vitamin 
C intake of poorer people is almost twice the minimum requirements, although 

12. Ralph L. Beals and Evelyn Hatcher, "The Diet of a Tarascan Village,” Amdrica 
indigem, October, 1943, pp. 298-301. 

13. Ibid. 
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still short of what is recommended by some authorities. With vitamin how- 
ever, the deficiency again becomes marked. Protein intake is barely above the 
minimum, while less than two-thirds the minimum number of calorics is sc- 
cured.^^ 


The authors did not make any clinical tests to determine whether or 
not deficiencies in diet were resulting in biological deficiencies, hut 
they suggest the need for such tests in order to validate their study: 

One additional method of checking the validity of the present results is pos- 
sible. The vitamin picture does suggest certain clinical and subclinical dofician- 
cies. Persons using white com in this area should show a high incidence of nigbt 
blindness, some xerophthalmia among children, and retarded grov/th. The B-vita- 
min pictme is everywhere low, markedly so among lov/ income groups. Conse- 
quently, there is expectation of pellagra, lack of vitah'ty, and digestive disorders 
such as constipation. Scinvy probably should occur at times if the results are 
more or less correct. All of these dire predictions could be checked by good 
medical field studies; if verified, the reliability of the present study v/ould be con- 
siderably enhanced. The probability that vitamin B deficiencies affect vlUility in- 
dicate the importance of further studies to determine possible influcmces on cul- 
ture development or cultural participation.-® 


Finally, the authors suggest that considerable improvement in the 
diet of the families studied could be made merely shifting the em- 
phasis on items already present, and the;/ express the opinion that this 
improvement could be made at little or no additional cost 

Any careful analysis of the content of the diet in the Central hfesa 
must devote considerable attention to the be^/erage Vjiovm as 
‘pulque ” sometimes referred to as the national be'/erage of th e poorer 
classes in Mexico and dating in origin from pre-Correa times. Pulque 
is an alcohoHc beverage made from the price of the mague;/ p!an% 
which is grow extensively throughout certain parts of the^0^.ra] 
Mesa. R. K. Anderson and his associarej; jccenj. o-e;,e.;neo lee 
making of pulque as follows : 

Pulque is produced by fermentation of toe j-y- — y'-jr" ' 

years after transplanting, just before the ^ J? h" 

flower-bearing stalk, this central part is ^ ^ 

ceptacle. Into this cup juice from tbe 1^'^-’ phlf ‘ 
large pipette made horn an elongated 




emu. UJC ' 

(honey water) . This agua miel , __ 

of pulque and allcrv/ed to ferment for a vana - 

IC, Jhtd, 


5 roc: - , tc ■ 


14. Jhid. 
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After it reaches the optimum point it should be drunk within 24 to 48 hours, 
since the fermenting organisms are not removed and the feiTnentation proceeds 
unchecked, causing it to spoil. The presence of the fennenting organisms gives 
pulque a whitish, turbid appearance. It is mildly acid and not particularly un- 
pleasant to the taste. It is usually produced under very unhygienic conditions, 
but its acidity probably prevents it from being a good culture for pathogenic 
organisms. 

Because the organisms which cause the fermentation are not removed they 
contribute some vitamin B and protein to the drink, and the vitamin C content 
is considerable.^® 

The lack of sanitary methods and facilities for making and handling 
pulque probably result in tlie transmitting of certain diseases, al- 
though this point has not been thoroughly studied. The alcoholic con- 
tent of pulque is generally 3-5 per cent. In some areas a tremendous 
amount of pulque is drunk by the average individual. In the Valle del 
Mezquital, Anderson and his associates observed: 

Pulque is drunk almost imiversally, often in extremely large quantities. With 
many persons it entirely takes the place of water. Popularly it is believed to be 
very nutritious, many of the men saying they are unable to work without it and 
that it serves as a substitute for meat in the diet. The consumption even by babies 
and small children was considerable 

.... The average consumption for adults in our dietary records was 1 to 2 liters 
a day and this is probably low, since it is difBcult to get an accurate report on a 
substance drunk abundantly at odd times. It was not unusual for a man to drink 
as much as 10 hters in a day.^'^ 

Bustamante gives the annual national consumption of the prin- 
cipal alcoholic beverages in Mexico as follows: 

pulque— 41 liters per capita 
beer— 15 liters per capita 
whiskey— 6.4 liters per capita 
tequila— 2.5 liters per capita 
mezcal— 1.6 liters per capita^® 

Regardless of the impurities in pulque, recent investigations tend to 
show that it contains significant amounts of minerals and vitamin C 
and considerable amounts of vitamin B. These vitamins seem to pre- 

16. R. K. Anderson, M.D., et al., “A Study of the Nutritional Status and Food Habits 
of Otomi Indians in the Mezquital Valley of Mexico,” American Journal of Public 
Health and the Nations Health, XXXVI (1946), 887. 

17. Ibid., pp. 887, 888. 

18. Miguel E. Bustamante, M.D., “Public Health and Medical Care,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Polilical and Social Science, Mareli, 1940, p. 161. 
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vent serious dietary deficiencies tliat otherwise might result from diets 
in certain areas of tire Central Mesa. 

The National Institute of Nutrition in Mexico, in co-operation with 
otlier agencies, has recently carried on a series of studies which seem 
to indicate that the average Mexican is probably better nourished 
than is generally supposed. An analysis was made recently of the 
composition of 112 samples of food from Mexico. These foods were 
analyzed for carotene, tliiamine, riboflavin, niacin, ascorbic acid, cal- 
cium, phosphonjs, iron, nitrogen, ash, and total sohds content. Some 
of tire comments of tire authors of this study are quite revealing: 

Some e.xceptional foods have been revealed by these analyses. Malva is an im- 
cultivated plant tliat grows abundantly on the Mexican plateau. It is cooked in 
much the same manner as spinach which it resembles in taste, though malva is 
more fibrous. It is interesting that an ordinary portion (100 gm.) of malva con- 
tains approximately 40 % of the calcium, 90% of the iron, 14% of the vitamin A (as 
carotene) and 60% of the ascorbic acid allowances for an adult man proposed by 
the National Research Council. The variations of the analyses of the several 
samples of malva indicate that more nutritive strains can be expected through 
breeding and cultivation. 

Charal is an inexpensive air-dried fresh water fish, usually 3 cm. to 6 cm. in 
length, the entire carcass of which is customarily eaten. Charales are especially 
rich in protein and calcium for a 30-gm. portion supplies approximately 27% of 
the protein and 155% of the calcium allowances of adult man. 

Queso de tima is prepared from the fruit of the prickly pear cactus and re- 
sembles cheese in texture. Its nutritive value lies especially in its iron and ascor- 
bic acid content. Gusanos are grubs gathered from the roots of the maguey cactus 
and seiwed as a fried delicacy. They are low in nutritive value. 

Pulque is a beverage prepared by the fermentation of the juice of the maguey 
cactus. In arid areas of the Mexican plateau, it is consumed in liberal amounts, 
partly to supply water. It is an inexpensive sour drink which in daily portions of 
500 ml. furnishes significant quantities of minerals and vitamins, especially 
ascorbic acid. The ascorbic acid analysis has been confirmed by bioassay using 
guinea pigs. 

The results indicate that sesame seed is a food rich in calcium, iron, thiamine, 
and niacin; guaje seed is rich in calcium, iron, carotene and thiamine; charales in 
protein, calcium, iron, vitamin A and niacin; parota in protein, thiamine and nia- 
cin; peanuts in protein and niacin; and calabaza seed in protein, iron and niacin. 
In the quantities consumed, pulque is a good source of thiamine and ascorbic 
acid. Pinon contains an abundance of protein and niacin, and many of the beans 
are rich in protein, iron, calcium and niacin. 

The exceptional amounts of calcium, iron, carotene, thiaim'ne and protein 
found in these Mexican foods suggest that it may be possible to nourish the 
Mexican people without the use of dairy and meat products. These results indi- 
cate that the food pattern of Mexico is quite different from that of the United 
States. Thus it would be inadvisable to base the Mexican nutrition program upon 
that of the United States. Instead, this program should be developed upon the 
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nutrient composition of Mexican foods. Finally, the data of this analysis of more 
than 100 foods indicate that the Mexican dietary may be more adequate in ascor- 
bic acid, phosphorous, calcium and thiamine than in riboflavin, niacin and qual- 
ity-protein.^® 

R. K. Anderson, of the International Health Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in Mexico City, and others recently made a 
study of the diets of the Otomi Indians hving in two villages of the 
Valle del Mezquital. This is a very dry and barren region and is one of 
the most depressed areas, culturally and economically, in all Mexico. 
Yet, despite signs of abject poverty, Anderson found little evidence of 
malnutrition: 

The inhabitants eat very few of the foods which are commonly considered as 
essential to a good nutrition pattern. Their consumption of meat, dairy products, 
fruits, and vegetables is exceedingly low. However, through the eating of tor- 
tillas, the drinking of pulque (the fermented unfiltered juice of the century 
plant) , and the eating of every conceivably edible plant available, a fairly good 
diet is maintained. 

Pronormced clinical nutritional deficiency was uncommon. The only defi- 
ciency, evident both clinically and through dietary records may be attributed to 
insufficient riboflavin. Because of the large com consumption some niacin defi- 
ciency probably also existed. Protein, if considered qualitatively, and caloric in- 
takes were moderately low. Intakes of vitamin A, thiamin, ascorbic acid, iron, 
calcium, and phosphorus were on the average good. 

Clinically, angular cheilosis and glossitis were the major signs of deficiency 
encountered. Growth by United States standards was retarded, but it is impos- 
sible to evaluate the nutritional as distinct from the racial factors. The teeth were 
found to be excellent. 

Blood studies, including hematological examination and determination of 
blood proteins and vitamins A and C, revealed values which in general com- 
pared favorably with those encountered elsewhere. 

It appears that in spite of the barrermess and poverty of the region its inhabi- 
tants have through many centuries developed food habits and a way of life 
adapted thereto. Attempts at change would be a mistake until their economic 
and social conditions can be improved and something really better substituted.-® 

The percentage of each of the chief nutrients found in the diet of 
the Otomi Indians derived from each of tlie foods indicated is given 
in Table 62. It will be noted that tortillas and pulque play very im- 
portant roles in the diets of these people. The average intake per per- 
son in comparison with the recommendations of the National Re- 
search Council are given in Table 63. 

From these recent studies it would appear that there is need for 

19. Rcn6 Crarioto B., ct ah, “Composition of Typical Mexican Foods," Journal of 
Nulrition, XXIX, No. 5 (May, 1945), 327, 328. 

20. Anderson et al., op. cit., p. 902. 
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more information concerning the food habits of the people before 
recommendations for change may be made. If substitutions are made 
without considering the efiFect on the total content and nutritive value 
of the diet, there is danger tliat the diet may be thrown out of balance, 
resulting in more serious deficiencies than now exist. 

CLOTfflNG 

The type of dress in rural Mexico varies from one area to another. 
In the northern states modern European dress tends to be much more 
characteristic than in the states farther south. Likewise, modern dress 

TABLE 63 

Summary of Average Intakes Observed in the Diets of Indians in the 
Mezquital Valley of Mexico Compared ^YITH Recommended 
Intakes for Average Person* 



; Cal- 
orics 

1 

PlO- 

tein 

(Gm.) 

Cal- 

cium 

(Gm.) 

Iron 

(Mg.) 

Vita- 
min A 
(I.U.) 

TJiia- 

min 

(Mg.) 

Ribo- 

flavin 

(Mg.) 

Nia- 

cin 

(Mg.) 

Ascor- 

bic 

Acid 

(Mg.) 

Recommended Nation- 
al Research Council 
intakes corrected for 
age and sex distribu- 
tion of group studied 
Average intake observed 

2,430 


1 

0.96 1 

11.4 

4,331 

1.19 

1.66 

11.9 

68.1 

1,706 

51.0 

0.82 1 

23.2 

5,498 

1.61 

0.69 

9.4 

96.3 

Percentage of recom- 
mended intake 

70 

80 

85 

203 

127 

1 

135 

1 

42 

79 

141 


■ Taken from R. K, Anderson, M.D., ci “A Study of the Nutritional Status and Food HabiU> of Otond 
Indians in the Mezquital Valley of Mexico/* American Journal of Public Hcallh and the Natio7i*8 UealtK XXXVI, 
No.8 (mo), S 08 . 


tends to prevail in tire cities and larger towns, while what may be 
called tire “Indian-Colonial” type of dress becomes increasingly prev- 
alent as one goes out from the city to the more isolated rural districts. 
This does not mean that the “Indian-Colonial” type of dress is entirely 
absent from the cities; it is merely that tire relative proportion is much 
smaller tiran in the rural districts. On the other hand, there are usually 
a few individuals who use modern European dress even in the more 
isolated regions. This is likely to be true of large property owners, ru- 
ral schoolteachers, and some of the shopkeepers. It is not clear how 
much of this variation is due to differences in socioeconomic status 
and how much to the fact tliat such persons are likely to have had 
greater opportunities for contact with urban and modern culture. 
A number of investigators have reported that within certain isolated 
Indian communities there is little relation between wealth and daily 
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dress; the principal differences are apparent only on occasions of 
fiesta when tlie more wealthy are likely to display more elaborate 
and colorful costumes and a relatively greater number of objects of 
ornamentation.*^ 

The influence of modern dress in the north extends approximately 
as far soutli as an imaginary line extending from the city of Tampico 
on tlie coast of the Gulf of Mexico westward to the city of Aguascali- 
entes and on to tlie Pacific Coast. North of this imaginary line it may 


TABLE 64 

Population of Mexico Classified According to Type of 
Footgear Worn, by Sex and Size of Community* 


Type or Foot- 
gear Worn, 

RY Sex 

Total 

Population 

Size of Community 

Localities of over 
10,000 Inhabitants 

Localities of 10,000 
or Less Inhabitants 

No. of 
Persons 

Per 

Cent 1 

No. of 
Persons 

Per 

Cent 

No. of 
Persons 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

19,653,552 

100 0 

4,308,240 

100.0 

15,345,312 

100.0 

Shoes 

9,790,349 

49 8 

3,960,671 

91 9 

5,829,678 

38.0 

Huaraches . . 

4,629,959 

23.6 

151,797 

3 5 

4,478,162 

29.2 

Barefooted. 

5,233,244 

26.6 

195,772 

4 5 

5,037,472 

32.8 

Males 

9,695,787 

100.0 

1,992,016 

100 0 

7,703,771 

100.0 

Shoes 

4,020,014 

41.5 

1 1,783,781 

89 5 

2,236,233 

29.0 

Huaraches. . 

3,680,487 

38.0 

125,021 

6.3 

3,555,466 

46.2 

Barefooted. . 

1,995,286 

20 6 

83,214 

4.2 

1,912,072 

24.8 

Females 

9,957,765 

100.0 

2,316,224 

100.0 

7,641,541 

100.0 

Shoes 

5,770,335 

57.9 

2,176,890 

94.0 

3,593,445 

47.0 

Huaraches. . 

949,472 

9.5 

26,776 

1 2 

922,696 

12.1 

Barefooted, . 

3,237,958 

32.5 

112,558 

4 9 

3,125,400 

40.9 


• Data from Sexto cento de poblacidn (1940) (Direccion General de Estadistica). 


be said that modem dress tends to prevail except for the wearing of 
huaraches instead of shoes in some locahties and except for certain 
regions inhabited by isolated indigenous groups, such as the Tara- 
humaras of southwestern Chihuahua. 

The vast majority of Mexican peasants, however, inhabit that por- 
tion of Mexico corresponding to the regions south and east of the 
imaginary hne projected above. In the rural areas of these regions 
only a very small proportion wear shoes. The great majority either go 
barefoot or wear huaraches, a type of sandal made from leather, mag- 

21 . Liicio Mendieta y Niinez, La Econorma del Indio (Mexico City, 1938), p. 54, 
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ticy fiber, more recently from discarded automobile tires, or from 
some other material. 

For tlic Republic as a whole, about half the population wear shoes, 
26.6 per cent go barefoot, and 23.6 per cent wear huaraches (Table 
6-1 ) . The proportion wearing shoes is considerably greater for women 
than for men, but tlie proportion of females who go barefoot is also 
much greater than for men. About one out of tliree females in the Re- 

TABLE 65 

Inhabitants of Mexico Classoted accohdi.ng to TiTP. of Foot- 
gear Worn, nv Regions and by Size of Co.M.MUNm" 

(Percentage Distribution) 
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1 Total 

1 Shni** 

llutrarlir. 

Ilarffoot 

Total Mriico . ... i 

100 

40. S 

23.6 

20. C 

North P»icifto . . 

100 

cs.o 

25 0 

5 a 

North 

100 

7» 1 

10 5 

c.a 

rc'ttral 

100 

10.5 

26 B 

23 7 

fir.U . . , 

1(H) 

4:1 2 

14 2 

42 6 

.'^)'ith Paei.h'c .... 

100 
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to anotlier. Generally speaking, the following items tend to character- 
ize tlie dress of the peasant throughout most of rural Mexico south of 
the city of Aguascahentes. 

men’s dress 

Men usually wear pajama-like trousers {calzones), which are made 
of tliin, white cotton cloth. They have no buttons, but the two sides of 
tlie fly overlap and contain strings which are fastened to bold them 
up. Often they are suspended by a woven belt or a sash about 6 inches 



Fig. 27. — ^Percentage of Mexico’s total population going barefoot, by states. Data from 
Sexto cenao dc pohlacidn (1940) (Direccion General de Estadistica). 

in width. In some areas, more especially in the states of Guanajuato, 
Queretaro, and neighboring districts, men wear a small white v- 
shaped apron. 

On the upper part of the body is worn a shirt made of the same ma- 
terial as the calzones. It also is without buttons and usually hangs loose 
outside the trousers. Sometimes a jacket of the same material is worn 
in cold weather. Almost invariably a straw hat conforming to one of 
the many local or regional patterns found in different parts of the 
country is worn (for examples of men’s dress see PI. V). 

Finally, a serape, or woolen blanket, is used to keep out the cold 
and rain. It often serves as a bed at night. There are, in general, two 
distinct types. One is in the shape of a regular blanket and is wrapped 
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around the body and held together with one hand. The other, known 
as the “poncho,” has a slit in the middle large enough for the head to 
pass through. Whereas both types are widely distributed in central 
and southern Mexico, the poncho is seldom found in the north. The 
serape is indeed a most useful article. It serves as coat, topcoat, rain- 
coat, overcoat, and bed. Men and boys are seldom without it. 

women’s dress 

Women’s clothing shows greater variability from one region to 
another than does men’s. Frequently it consists of a long, full skirt of 
colored or black cotton clotli extending to the ankles, an underskirt, 
and a blouse which hangs loosely from the shoulders. Usually a col- 
larless shirt is worn under the blouse, and sometimes white cotton 
drawers are also worn.^® The blouses vary in style from one region to 
another. In some areas they are decorated with lace or embroidery 
of various colors and are known by the Indian term of huipil. Ex- 
amples of this may be found in the region of die Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec and the Yucatdn Peninsula. Often the blouses extend only to 
the waist, but in Yucatan they extend below the knee. Women do 
not wear hats, but they almost invariably wear a rebozo, a large 
shawl, usually dark blue, which either hangs loosely over the head 
and shoulders or is wrapped about them (see upper part of PI. VII). 
In parts of the state of Oaxaca the rebozo is wound around the head 
in the foim of a turban. The rebozo serves a variety of functions. 
One of its most common uses is for carrying babies. By means of it 
the baby is tied to the mother’s back and in this position accompanies 
her wherever she goes. Even while working about the home the 
mother often performs her daily routine with the baby strapped to 
her back. The rebozo serves, also, as about the only protection to 
the women against inclement weather, although it is so very thin and 
small that it is inadequate for this purpose. On a cold day the little boy 
and his father may be seen wrapped snugly in serapes, while the 
mother is usually without such protection because the serape is con- 
sidered masculine wearing apparel. 

REGIONAL examples 

Perhaps a few illustrations from different areas drawn from studies 
made by recognized scholars will serve to indicate similarities and dif- 

22. In some areas a raincoat made of grass or palm leaves is used. This is common 
among the Indians in the vicinity of Lake Patzcuaro. 

23. Robert Redfield, Tepoztldn—a Mexican Village (Chicago, 1930), p. 44. 
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ferences in types of dress. The following observations are all drawn 
from studies representing areas of rural Mexico south of the city of 
Aguascalientes. 

The peninsula of Yucatan 

The usual costume of the Mayan Indian of today and of the Mestizo laborer 
is \'er)' uniform. It consists of a pair of short, loose drawers of white cotton 
which are tied around the waist with tape. Over this is wound a towel having 
narrow blue and white stripes. The comer of the towel is tucked in over one hip 
leaving an open slit at tlie side. In remote villages the towel is dispensed with. 
The trunk is covered with a plain, white, collarless tunic which is buttoned up 
at the neck and which hangs loosely from the shoulders to the hips. The sleeves 
may be short or long. A soft straw hat with wide, curving brim sets well down 
on tile head. The lower legs and feet are bare, as a rule, but sandals may be 
worn. The hair is cut moderately short 

Women wear the hiiipil, a loose garment of white cotton which hangs from 
the shoulder to the middle of the lower leg. There is a large opening at the neck, 
and the top of the garment hangs like a sleeve over the upper arm. Across the 
front and back and over the shoulders runs a band of embroidery in bright 
colors and another band encircles the lower part of the skirt, which usually has 
scalloped edges. The edge of a petticoat extends a couple of inches below the 
huipil. The head is ordinarily uncovered, the hair combed straight back and 
done into a tight kmot behind. The feet usually are bare. 

For a fiesta the most beautifully embroidered huipil, immaculately white, and 
slippers are put on, but stockings are not worn. The head is covered witlr a 
scarf {rebozo), usually of striped, brownish cotton, but sometimes of brighter 
color, a gold chain \vith a pendant carrying a sacred image is hung around the 
neck, and earrings are commonly worn. 

Small boys wear a pair of short drawers and little girls run about the villages 
wearing only a piece of cloth woimd around the hips with the comer tucked in 
at the side. Their disheveled hair hanging to their waists and the timid glances 
or precipitate flight at sight of a stranger makes them seem hke wild creatures 
of the woods. Within a very short time, however, the little girls have all been 
caught by their mothers and, when seen again, they are wearing miniature 
huipils.-^ 

The valley of Teotihuacdn 

In spite of the contact of the Indian wdth white men, we do not believe that 
Indian costume has changed much since shortly after the Conquest. Thus we see 
at the present time the Indians of Teotihuacan wearing daily a shirt and calzones 
made of coarse cotton cloth, held by a belt. The men cover their head with a 
straw hat. Usually they go barefoot, but sometimes they wear huaraches, and 
for special occasions they wear shoes without socks, tight trousers and a shirt 
made of percale or coarse cotton cloth. In the wintertime, they also wear a 
blanket which serves as a coat. 

24. George Shattuck, The Peninsula of Yucatan— Medical, Biological, Meteorological, 
and Sociological Studies (Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
1933), pp. 59, 60. 
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The women’s dress consists of a blouse, one or several underskirts and a re- 
bozo (shawl). The chincuete and the huipil, genuinely Indian garments, have 
disappeared from this region. 

Indian women also wear necklaces, earrings, rings, etc., of foreign manufac- 
ture and low cost. 

The small number of the well-to-do, made up of whites and mestizos, wear 
modem European clothes, more or less varied, according to their means. 

The children of Indian origin, when very young, almost always go naked, and 
they do not start wearing clothes imtil they are four or five years old. 

We do not believe that any improvement has taken place in clothes, which 
are such an important factor in the fife of the Indians, not so much due to tradi- 
tion as to their precarious economic situation.^'* 

The Tarascan Indians of Michoacdn 

At the present time, the clothes of the Tarascan Indian consist of a shirt and 
calzones made of coarse cotton cloth, linen sash, leather huaraches, straw or 
paniqua hat, and woolen blanket. The shirt and the calzones are of white cloth, 
the sash is in bright colors. 

The penetration of certain items of modem dress may be observed now 
among the Tarascan Indians. Thus, many of them have started to wear shoes 
instead of huaraches, and trousers made of pepper-and-salt cloth like the ones 
worn by the workers in the cities. The wearing of felt hats is also noticed; but in 
general the Tarascan peasant’s clothes are as described above. 

A coat made of tule is still used as a protection from the rain. 

The dress of the women consists of an embroidered blouse with short sleeves, 
called a huanengo, which is a modification of the one introduced by the Span- 
iards during Colonial times; a pleated skirt made of cotton cloth up to five meters 
in length, on top of which they wear another sldrt of dark blue wool, known as 
a sahaniUa which has up to twenty-five meters in length and is folded in the 
back to fonn what is known as a rollo (roll) . The luxury of the dress is deter- 
mined by the length of the sahaniUa. They also wear woolen sashes with Gre- 
cian frets embroidered in bright colors. As a modem item of dress, they also 
wear an apron. They always go barefoot and cover their chest with a rebozo 
(shawl). 

They adorn themselves with coral or glass necklaces and weave colored rib- 
bons into their braided hair.^® 

The Village of Tepoztldn, Morelos 

A man wears one or more shirts and over these, when the weather is colder 
or for better dress, a blouse. These, like the trousers, are made of cheap white 
cotton cloth bought in the local stores and are made up by the women. The 
blouse is buttonless; the lower ends tie together in front. For holiday attire the 
shirt may be pink or blue, or a colored vest may be added. Loose white trousers 
of the same material are worn. These are wide at the waist; the sides are crossed 

25. Manuel Gamio, La Pobhcidn del Valle de Teotihuacdn (3 vols.; Mexico City, 
1922), II, 186. Some change may have taken place as a result of Dr. Gamio’s study. 

26. Lucio Mendieta y Nunez (ed.),LosTarascos (Mexico City, 1940),p.xlv. 
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in front and the trousers are held up by a cloth belt or sash. A man often goes 
barefoot. The sandals are of tlie ancient pattern except that steer leather is 
used. A woman does not wear sandals except when traveling. The straw hat, 
worn almost ever)'where in Mexico, is of course of Spanish origin. A few styles 
are "correct” in Tepoztldn. 

It remains to menUon tlie zampe In TepoztMn two forms are worn: the 

blanket fonn, wrapped around the shoulders and held together with one arm, 
and the poncho foim, in which tlie head passes through an opening in the cen- 
ter. The zarape is entirely masculine, but on unusually cold days a woman may 
borrow a zarape and wear it beneath her rebozo. 

The machete, the characteristic Mexican steel knife with the curved tip, is so 
generally carried that it may be mentioned as a part of the costume. 

.... In Tepoztldn the woman’s costume is European in origin, and the names 
of tlie garments in Nahuatl discourse are Spanish, except those for the skirts, 
w'hich are descriptive Nahuatl terms. 

Over white cotton underdrawers is worn an underskirt, usually also white, 
and over this a colored overskirt. The skirts are ankle length, very full, and 
gored. A collarless shirt, tucked into the sldrt, covers the upper part of the body. 
Over it is worn a blouse, and over this usually an apron. This either includes an 
upper piece covering the chest, when it is called babero .... or does not, when 

it is called dchntal Around the waist is wound a sash, dark blue or gray, 

about eight inches wide and six to ten feet long Almost invariably there are 

earrings, often of gold, and a short string of beads, most commonly red seeds. 
Except when walking long distances, when sandals may be worn, or when in 
city dress, which includes shoes, the feet are bare. The only overgarment is the 
rebozo, a sort of shawl worn over the head and upper body; one end is drawn 
across the breast and thrown back over the left shoulder. This is the character- 
istically Mexican garment worn almost everywhere and by every class except 
the highest. The rebozo, like the zarape, is a post-Conquest development, but 
unlike the zarape it has no Indian progenitor. It probably represents a cheaper 
and more practical modification of the Spanish mantilla by the working Indian 
woman; and it had already taken its form by the end of the sixteenth centu^. 

Many women possess, for Sunday costume, a one-piece dress of finer material. 
This is nearly always white, wth a flounced skirt, and ornamented with pink or 
blue ribbons. 

No woman ever wears a hat except when a man’s hat is worn for work in the 
fields or traveling in the sun. When sitting in the sun a woman may wind the 
rebozo on her head like a turban, but the real turban headdress frequently fovmd 
in southern Mexico is absent. The hair is worn in two braids, or, particularly by 
girls and young women, in a single braid.^^ 

The cost of such clothing as has been described above varies great- 
ly according to the t}'pe of cloth used and according to local patterns 
of construction. Mendieta y Nunez estimates that each person is like- 
ly to have at least two outfits of clothing which are expected to last for 


27. Redfield, op. cit, pp- 42-45. For other areas, see Carlos Basauri, op. cit.; also 
Mendieta y Nufiez, La Economia del Indio. 
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a period of about one year. He estimates that among the indigenous 
groups the average cost of clothing for one person is about ten pesos 
per year. He points out, however, that among certain groups in which 
elaborate costumes are used, the expense may be multiplied many 
fold. The cloth for one of the skirts worn by wealthy Tarascan women, 
for example, is said to cost from 30 to 50 pesos.®® Similar luxurious 
dress is found in isolated instances among other groups, but 
such expensive clothing is, of course, very unusual among the peas- 
ants as a whole. Mendieta y Nunez points out that at the other ex- 
treme are found groups of Indians, such as some of the Otomies 
of Hidalgo, the Mixtecos of Oaxaca, and the Lacandones of Chiapas, 
who “dress in rags and often go half-naked.”®® 

Some students are of the opinion that, while the types of dress used 
may be adequate in the tropical areas where it is warm and where 
heavy clothing is unnecessary, they may be inadequate from the 
standpoint of health in tlie colder climates of the Central Mesa and in 
the mountainous areas of other regions. There is often freezing weath- 
er in the Central Mesa in the wintertime, and when a norte (“north- 
er”) blows in over the mountains the thin cotton wearing apparel of- 
fers little protection against the weather. This statement would 
appear to be much more applicable to women’s clothing than to 
men’s, for, as indicated previously, the man has the ubiquitous 
woolen serape which offers him protection, while the woman has no 
such article. Students of health point with alarm to the tremendously 
high pneumonia rate in the central area®® and assert that much of 
it may be due to lack of warm clothing, on the one hand, and to 
inadequate housing, on the other. 

It is possible that the weariog of huaraches and going barefoot are 
sources of a good many ailments, including parasitic diseases, bites, 
and infections from bruises. In southern Mexico, parasites known as 
niguas often bore into the toes under the toe nails and unless im- 
mediately removed may cause considerable damage to the toes. Some 
investigators advocate a definite policy of supplanting the huarache 
by a cheap type of shoe. Such is the suggestion of Gamio: 

A campaign which should be actively conducted is one tending to have the 
huarache replaced by the shoe, thus avoiding diseases as dangerous as uncin- 
ariasis and accidents as troublesome as those caused by jigger fleas and other 
parasites. What could be done here is what is done in the Orient, for instance, in 
Japan, where cattle are very scarce and leather expensive, and where the shoes 
of the rural inhabitants and even to some extent those of the urban population. 


28. La Economta del Indio, p. 52, 


29, Ibid., p, 52, 


30, See chap. xiv. 
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are made of a strong, flexible and cheap cotton cloth. In Mexico, there should be 
mass production of low cost shoes having leather or rubber soles and the upper 
part made of canvas.^^ 

In the author’s opinion, there is need for more scientific study of 
both diet and clothing in relation to their regional variations and 
adaptations to local climatic conditions before widespread recommen- 
dations for change may be made. The mere replacing of calzones by 
overalls may not result in any improvement, especially in the warmer 
climates where calzones are probably much more comfortable. If hua- 
raches are more comfortable than shoes, as many peasants claim, 
there is no reason why the former should be replaced by the latter, un- 
less it can be clearly demonstrated that the health of the wearer will 
be significantly more safeguarded by such change. This can be deter- 
mined only by careful investigation. In some respects the Indian type 
of dress appears to be better adapted to the local environment than 
does the European-type dress. This is especially true in the more trop- 
ical regions. 

31. Gamio, Algunas consideraciones sobre la saluhridad y demografta en Mexico, 
p. 35. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Health and Mortality 


O NE of the most important indices of the levels of living of a given 
country is the mortality and health of its people in comparison 
with that of people in other countries. If the levels of living are high, 
one might assume that a reasonable adaptation of the techniques of 
hving to the physical environment had been made and that the con- 
trol of disease and death would be somewhat comparable to that of 
people living on a high plane in other countries. On the other hand, if 
the levels are low, one might expect to find a poor adaptation of tech- 
niques to environment and a consequent reflection of this in a high in- 
cidence of disease and death. Judged in terms of this criterion, the 
population of Mexico as a whole would appear to be living on a com- 
paratively low plane. The death rate is high in comparison with other 
countries, but there is hope for the future in the fact that in recent 
years it has been declining. 

MORTALITY RATES 

The death rate for the year 1943 was 22.4 per thousand inhabitants. 
This is more than twice as high a rate as was found in the United 
States in the same year, when it was 10.9. The average annual death 
rate in Mexico for the five-year period 1939-43 was 22.7 per thousand 
inhabitants. This rate appears high even when compared with death 
rates in other Latin- American countries. For example, the death rates 
in 1943 in the following countries were: Guatemala 22.2, El Salvador 
20.4, Chile 19.9, Colombia 17.6, Venezuela 16.0, and Argentina 10.5. 

In order to appreciate the impact of Mexico’s death rate on com- 
munity life, we might devise a homely illustration and assume for the 
moment that the deaths which occurred in 1943 were distributed 
among the various communities exactly in proportion to their total 
number of inhabitants. If this were the case, a village with a total 
population of only 2,321 inhabitants would be confronted with the 
task of holding a funeral for one of its members every week through- 
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out tlie entii-e year. A community with a total population of 16,295 
would bury one of its members every day in tlie year. However, the 
deatlis are not distributed in strict accordance with the size of the 
community. They var}’^ according to a great many factors. Am ong in- 
habitants having a given level of cultural development, the death rate 
may vary according to the age composition of the population, region- 
al and climatic factors, and local economic conditions, to mention 
only a few of the many influences that may have a bearing. The illus- 
trations cited above are therefore in terms of the average death rates 



Fig. 28. — ^Number of deaths in Me.xico per 1,000 inhabitants, by states; five-year average, 
1939-43. Based on Appendix A, Table 36. 


for the entire countr)' and are not directly apphcable to any one com- 
munity. In some communities the rate \vill be much higher and in 
others much lower than that indicated in the above illustrations. The 
average death rates for the five-year period 1939-43 are shown for the 
various states in Figure 28 and Appendix A, Table 36. Generally 
speaking, the highest rates are found in the central region, where 
there is only one state vnth a rate as low as the national average of 
22.7— this is Michoacan with 22.3. The highest rate in the Republic for 
the five-year period is in the state of Guanajuato, with 30.2 deaths per 
thousand inhabitants. Assuming the same conditions as in the fore- 
going illustrations, a \allage vrth only 1,722 inhabitants located in the 
state of Guanajuato could expect to witness a death ever' ^eeV 
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year, while a death for every day in the year could be expected in a 
community with 12,086 inhabitants. 

The region with the lowest death rate for tlie five-year period is 
that of the north Pacific, with an average of only 17.5 deaths per thou- 
sand inhabitants. This region is followed closely by the Gulf states, 
which have 19.0. The north region has a rate of 20.1 and the south 
Pacific 22.4. 

Although Mexico’s death rate is very high in comparison with the 
United States, there is reason for optimism in the trend over a period 
of years. Since 1929 there has been a rather consistent downward 

TABLE 60 

Number of Deaths per Thousand Inhabitants in 
Mexico from 1922 to 1944, by Years* 


Year 

Deaths 

Year 

Deaths 

1922 

25.3 

1934 

23.9 

1923 

24.4 

1935 

22.7 

1924 

25.6 

1936 

23.7 

1925 

26.5 

1937 

24.6 

1926 

24.9 

1938 

23.1 

1927 

24.0 

1939 

23.2 

1928 

25.3 

1940 

22.8 

1929 

26.8 

1941 

22.1 

1930 

26.6 

1942 

22.8 

1931 

25.9 

1943 

22.4 

1932 

26.1 

1944 

20.6 

1933 

25.8 



* Data from Direccion General <le Estndistica. 


trend in the rate. It has declined from 26.8 in 1929 to 20.6 in 1944 ( see 
Table 66 and Fig. 29).^ This is an encouraging sign, which it is hoped 
may continue in the future. 


INFANT MORTALITY 

Infant mortality plays an important role in the high death rate in 
Mexico. In 1941 about one-fourth of all deaths in the entire Republic 
(24.2 per cent) were of children under one year of age. During the 
same year, 46.9 per cent of all deaths were attributed to children un- 
der five years of age. In other words, nearly half of all deaths in the 
nation in 1941 consisted of children under five years of age. During 
the five-year period 1939-43, the average annual infant mortality rate 
was 121. This means that about one child out of every eight born died 
before reaching the age of one year. The infant mortality rate in the 

1. Preliminary data suggest that it may have declined to 18.6 in 1945, 
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United States in 1943 was 40. This indicates that about three times as 
many babies die in Mexico each year (per 1,000 live births) as in the 
United States. 

Altliough the infant mortality rate is very high in Mexico, it is lower 
than iii some of the otlier Latin-American countries. Chile, for in- 
stance, reported a rate of 194 in 1943, and Ecuador 136 for the same 


DEATHS PER 
1000 INHABITANTS 



Fig. 29. — ^Number of deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, by years, 1924-44 


year. The rate in Costa Rica was 117, in El Salvador 110, in Venezuela 
109, and in Argentina 78. 

The infant mortality rate in Mexico varies with the states and re- 
gions, as is true with the total death rate. The highest average rate for 
the various regions during the five-year period 1939-43 is found in the 
central region, where it is 142 (Appen. A, Table 37). In this region, 
where 48.0 per cent of the total population of Mexico resides, more 
than one baby out of every seven bom alive dies before it reaches one 
year of age. In the Distrito Federal the infant mortality rate is higher 
than for any other state or territory in the Republic. Here it reaches 
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179, which is equivalent to saying that more than one-sixtli of all 
children bom die under one year of age. 

Fortunately, the infant mortality rate for the country as a whole has 
also declined in recent years (Table 67). In 1922 it was recorded as 
223.1 per thousand live birtlis; this had decHned to 117 in 1943. Much 
of this decline, however, may represent improvement in birth regis- 
trations ratlier than an actual decrease in the number of deaths. The 
infant mortality rate is computed by dividing the number of births 
registered in a period of one year into the number of deaths of chil- 
dren under one year of age for the same year, multiplied by one tliou- 
sand. Thus tlie accuracy of this rate is influenced not only by the 


TABLE 67 

Number of Deaths op Children under One Year op 
Age per Thousand Live Births in Mexico 
FROM 1922 TO 1943, BY YEARS* 


Year 

Deaths 

1922. . 

223.1 

1923 

222.4 

1924 

232.2 

1925. . . . 

215.9 

192G. . . 

209.4 

1927 

193.0 

1928. . . 

193.4 

1929 

167.6 

1930. . . . 

131.6 

1931... 

137.7 

1932 

137.5 


! 

Year 

1 ■ 

Deaths 

' 1933. . . . 

139.8 

1934 

130.3 

i 1935 

125.7 

1986, 

130.8 

1937. .. 

180.8 

1938 

128.0 

1939 

122.6 

1940 

125.7 

1941 

123.0 

1942.. 

118.0 

1943 

[ 117.0 

i 


* Daln from Dir<rcci6n General de Estndistlca. 


number of deaths recorded but by tlie number of birtlis registered as 
well. An underregistration of births will tend to increase tlie infant 
mortality rate, while a more accurate recording of births will lower it 
if it was previously based on underregistration. The author feels cer- 
tain that the abrupt decline noted in Table 67 from 232.2 in 1924 to 
131.6 in 1930 reflects mostly the improvement in statistics on infant 
mortality. The decline noted since 1930 is probably much nearer real- 
ity. Some of the differences noted among regions may also reflect dif- 
ferences in tlie accuracy of registration. 

nuuAL-unnAN death iutes 

.According to official records, the death rate is higher in tlie urban 
areas than in the niral. In 1913 there were recorded 25.2 deaths per 
tiiousand inhaliitants in the urban areas of the Republic as compared 
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wifli only ill.O in llu' nir.il nrras (Appcn, A, Tabic 38). Tlie rural rale 
WM*: lowtM in {\vcnly-si\ of tlic .s(ato.<i and tc'rriloric.s', while ihe urban 
ral(' was- lower in only siv. I'our of (ho .si.v .slatc.s in which the urban 
rate v.as lower aje situated in the central region— Agua.scalicntes, 
Me'.ic'o. Puebla, and 'rl.iNe.da. 'iTc other two arc Yucatan in tlie Gulf 
legion and ()a\aea in the south Pacific region. 

‘I'jje tel.itively lower lui.d death rate in coniparis'on with the urban 
for the eounti v as a whole is in ket-ping with the findings of studies in 
;i gjeal many other connti ie'S/ although the author doubts that the ac- 
tual diffeient'c' in Me\ito is as gr»‘at as that officially recorded. 7'his is 
ihie to (he fact tha.l in sonu' instances the death rates for rural areas 
are so low. in comparison with those in adjoining states or those of 
uTban .iie.is (if the same st;i(<-. as to cast donbt on the completeness of 
de.ith i( gistj.ition in these instances. In some cases the rural death 
i.ite is tecoided as being less th.ui half as great as that recorded for the 
mb;m aie.is of the s.ime st.ites. These areas include (1) the territory 
of Ibija (adiforni.i Xoite. which records a rural rate of 12.0 and an 
mb.m late t)f 2 5.2; (21 the tcnitoiy of Quintana Ron, which records a 
nu.'il r.'ite of 1-1.2 :md an urb.in rate of 28.5; and (3) the stale of 
'ramaulijras, with a nu.d rate of only 9.0 and an urban rate of 22.2. 
'rhe iat«-s for the rural areas of these states are lower in relation to the 
tnban ar<‘.as of the s.-inie states than can be accounted for in terms of 
tliffeiences in density of population or other factors. For example, in 
19 10 the largest city iji H.ija California Norte had 18,775 inhabitants; 
th(' larg(‘st city in Quintana Roo had only -1,672 inhabitants; and the 
largest in Tamaulijras had 82,-175 inhabitants. The most plausible 
explanation, therefore, seems to be that the deaths in the more iso- 
lated areas of these stales, and jicrhaps in some oilier states as well, 
were not all reported, despite the existence of severe penalties for 
those who bury their dead without official authorization. Just how 
large such errors are and to what extent they would account for the 
rural-urban differences noted it is impossible to say. 

It .should be pointed out that the areas mentioned all contain a low 
density of population, and the effect of their underregistration on the 
total death rate of the country might be insignificant. If, however, un- 
dcrregislralion also occurs in some of the more isolated areas of other 
stales, the effeet on the total recorded death rate might be appreei- 
able, and it would mean that the rates should be revised upward. The 
author is of the opinion that, even witli complete data on all rural 

2. See P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, and C. J. Galpin, Systematic Source Book 
in Bural Sociology (Minneapolis, 1932), Vol. Ill, cliap. .\ix. 
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deaths, the rural death rate in Mexico would probably remain slightly 
lower than the urban death rate. Numerous studies in other countries 
seem to suggest that the greater comparative lack of medical facilities 
in the country districts is more than counterbalanced by the relatively 
greater problems of sanitation, lack of fresh air, indoor work, and con- 
tagious infection that are usually associated with congested urban 
living. 

TABLE 68 

Expectation of Life in Mexico, 1930 and 1940* 


Averaoe No. of Years of Life Resiainino 
AT Beoinnino of Year op Age 


Year of Aqe 

1930 

1940 

i 

Total 

1 

Total 

Male 

Female 

0 

36.26 

39.04 

37.92 

39.79 

1 

42.21 

45.35 

44.43 

46.22 

2-4 

44.68 

47.90 

46.88 

48.88 

5-9 

47.26 

49.75 

48.55 

50.90 

10-14 , 

44.92 S 

46.67 

45.43 

47.86 

15-19 

41.14 ' 

42.58 

41.34 

43.75 

20-24 

37.59 

38.79 

37.56 

40.01 

25-29 

34.38 

35.47 

34.22 

36.69 

30-34 

31.25 1 

32.17 

31.00 

33.31 

35-39 

28.24 

28.92 

27.88 

[ 29.95 

40-44 

25.24 

25.73 

24.82 

26.60 

45-49 

22.23 

22.59 

21.86 

23.29 

50-54 

19.31 

19.48 

18.96 

19.99 

55-59 

16.35 

16.42 

16.11 

16.73 

60-64 

13.57 

13.44 

13.35 

i 13.54 

65-69 

11.19 

10.90 

10.88 

10.92 

70-74 

9.02 

8.57 

8.68 

8.48 

75-79 

7.27 

6.85 : 

7.02 

6.72 

80-84 

5.71 1 

5.13 

5.86 

4.96 

85-89 

4.20 

3.75 ! 

3.93 

3.62 

90-94 

3.85 

2.91 

3.22 

2.71 

95-99 

3.27 

2.12 

2.45 

1.87 


• Diita from Inslituto de Salubridad y Enfermedades Tropicales. 


LIFE-EXPECTANCY 

In 1940 the average person born in Mexico could expect to live 
about thirty-nine years (Table 68). Females generally have a longer 
expectation of life than males. Males bom in Mexico in 1940 could ex- 
pect to live an average of 37.9 years and females 39.8. In the United 
States tlie average child bora in 1940 could expect to live 63.8 years. 
Thus the average child bom in Mexico in 1940 could expect to live 
only 61 per cent as long as one bora in the United States the same 
)'ear. 
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AUlinnuh (hr prn’ocl of lifr-rxprctnncy in Mexico is much lower 
than in (hr United States, it is gradn.nlly lengtlicning. It increased 
from dfi.:) in 1930 to 39 years in 1910. It has probably continued to in- 
c iea'.e since 1910.'’ 


cAi’sr.s or ukatii 

Oln iotJsly, tin' fundamental or crucial causes of death are complex 
and impossible to separate from the various contributing factors that 
ijitervejje in one way or another from the very hour of birth. For the 
pie'>ent the trim "cat>se“ is used merely with reference to the princi- 
pal diM-ases or infirmities listed in the mortality statistics as being rc- 
sj>nnvible for the deaths ns diagnosed by whatever symptoms and by 
wliatever jv.'rsonnel were available. .Adequate medical diagnosis has 
not b(‘fn mad<‘ in i7U)st c.ises, especially in (he more isolated rural dis- 
tricts. and f)ften the reported cause of death represents nothing more 
than .a guess on the jvirt of (he family of the deceased. The accuracy 
of tht".e guesses wotdd depend entirely on the family’s familiarity 
with (he symptoms in question. Wc shoidd guard against interpreting 
(he alleged causes too rigidly. The ten principal causes which, on the 
average, were most important during the five-year period 1938-42 are 
listed in order of importance for the country as a whole by regions in 
'I'able 09. 'rhe four jrrincipal cau.scs arc ns follows: (1) diarrhea and 
enteritis, which account for one-fifth of all deaths; (2) pneumonia, 
which accounts for 15.0 per cent; (3) malaria, which accounts for 5.6 
per cent; and (4 ) violent or accidental causes, which account for 5.2 
per cent of all deaths. 


DIAIVUIIKA AND KNTIiniTI.S 

This disease is more widespread and accounts for more deaths than 
any other in Mexico. It is listed first in every region. There is not a 
state in the Republic where it docs not account for at least 10 per eent 
of all deaths. In four states it accounts for one-fourth or more of all 
deaths. It is responsible for one-fourth of the infant mortality of the 
entire country. 

.3. D.iI.t on lifc-oxpcclnncy ha.s been computed for n few other localities in Latin 
America for different periods. These are not directly comparable with the Me.vican 
data. The expectation of life at birth among the total population of Chile was 41.2 years 
in 1939; it was 39.2.3 years among the native population of Brazil in 1890-1920; 43.04 
years for the Federal District of Brazil in 1939—40; 46.30 years in seven departments 
of Colombia in 1939—41; 38.97 ye.ars in llie city of Lima, Peru, in 1933-35; and 44.23 
years in the city of Caracas, Venezuela, in 1937-39. Data from H. S. Dunn, H. T. 
Eldridgc, and N. P. Powell, "Demographic Status of South America,” Annals of the 
American Academy of PoUtical and Social Science, January, 1945, p. 28. 
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The causes of diarrhea are probably to be found in the diet, in the 
water used for drinking purposes, and in the lack of sanitation. There 
undoubtedly is still considerable truth in the statement published by 
the Department of Public Health sometime ago: “Of the thousands 

of children who die every year among us it may be said tliat 

many, perhaps the majority, die solely as a consequence of stupid 

‘methods’ of feeding Almost all of tliese deaths are nothing less 

than homicides .... to be charged up to tlie ignorance of our poor 
people, to their extreme misery 


TABLE 69 

Percentage of All Deaths in Mexico during 1938-42, Attributed 
TO the Causes Listed, by regions* 


! 

1 

Totai, 

Mexico 

Reoios 

Cause of Death 

North 

Pflcific 

i 

North 

Central 

Gulf 

South 

Pacific 

Diarrhea and enteritis ^ 

20.0 

17.3 

20.5 

20.8 

19.1 

5.5 

18.0 

Pneumonia 

16.0 

9.4 

11.8 

20.6 

2.5 

5.8 

Malaria j 

5.6 

' 4.3 

2.7 

11.8 

17.9 

Violent and accidental 

5.2 

6.7 

4.5 

4.8 

7.1 

5.5 

Whooping cough 

2.9 

1.0 

2.4 

2.9 

2.3 

4.6 

Bronchitis 

2.7 

2.0 

3.1 

2.8 

2.7 

2.3 

Liver diseases 

2.7 

i 1.6 

1.6 

1 3.8 

2.0 

1-2 

Tuberculosis 

2.5 

6.0 

4.2 

1 6 

3.6 

1.3 

Dysentery 

2.3 

1.4 

1.1 

1.9 

3.6 

4.6 

All others 

41.1 

50.4 

48.1 

! 38.4 

i 42.3 

38.9 


Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 



• Data from Dircccion General de Estadistiea. 


The drinking of polluted water is a widespread cause of diarrhea. 
The absence of drinking water was discussed in chapter xii, where it 
was shown that 56,6 per cent of the inhabitants of Mexico live in 
houses where no drinking water is available. As a substitute, water 
from stagnant pools or polluted streams is used; and, unfortunately, 
the practice of boiling such water before drinking is practically un- 
known. 

The lack of sanitation was also discussed in the chapter on housing, 
where it was pointed out that 86.5 per cent of the inhabitants of Mex- 
ico hve in homes having no facilities for sewage disposal. Human and 
animal excrement strewn about the yards, the complete absence of 
screens, the abundance of flies in some regions, the absence of any 

4. El Universal, June 26, 1931, quoted in Eyier N. Simpson, The Ejido; Mexico’s 
Way Out (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1937), p. 274. 
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form of refrigeration, and the failure to realize the importance of 
washing the hands before eating all make for possibihties of food 
contamination and undoubtedly contribute to the widespread inci- 
dence of diarrhea. 


PNEtJMONIA 

The second most important cause of deatli in Mexico is pneumonia, 
which is responsible for 15.0 per cent of all deaths. It is the second 
most important cause of death in every region except the Gulf and the 
south Pacific. In the central region it is practically as important a 
cause as diarrhea and enteritis. It takes fourth place, however, in the 
Gulf region, with only 5.5 per cent, and third place in the south Pacif- 
ic, where it accounts for only 5.8 per cent of all deaths. The incidence 
of pneumonia, therefore, seems to be much more localized regionally 
than is true of diarrhea and enteritis. It is most prevalent in the central 
highlands and least prevalent in the coastal regions. Pneumonia is 
responsible for more than one-fifth of all deaths in the central region. 
It accounts for 25.2 per cent of deaths m the state of Hidalgo, 25.6 in 
the Distrito Federal, 28.6 in the state of Michoacan, 86.3 in Tlaxcala, 
and 36.7 in the state of Mexico. Thus the toll taken by this disease, 
which is so nearly under control in some countries, is, in the central 
region, nothing short of astoimding. It is responsible for one-fifth of 
the infant mortality of Mexico. 

Among the factors responsible for the unusually high incidence of 
pneumonia, especially in the central region, are the following: 

1. Inadequate housing— This was discussed at length in chapter 
xii and need only be mentioned here. It was pointed out that 38.7 per 
cent of all dwellings in the central region are mere huts, according to 
the housing census of 1939. In the municipalities where there is no 
urban population, this proportion reaches 52.8 per cent. These struc- 
tures are not designed to keep out the cold. They have no floors, and 
the walls and roofs contain cracks which permit the wind and rain 
to enter. This is very serious in an area where, in the winter months, it 
is not at all uncommon to have freezing weather and where, because 
of the altitude, the nights are usually chilly throughout the year. 

2. Lack of beds— Only 46.7 per cent of the inhabitants of the Cen- 
tral Mesa, living in communities with a population of less than 10,000, 
sleep in beds. The remainder sleep either on a straw mat thrown on 
the floor or ground or on a raised temporary platform of some sort. 
Frequently the only bedding used is the serape, which serves as a coat 
in the daytime. 
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3. Lack of adequate clothing— As stated in chapter xiii this is prob- 
ably more serious for women than for men. 

MALABIA 

The third most important listed cause of death is malaria, which is 
responsible for 5.6 per cent of all deaths. It is localized regionally in 
the Gulf states and in the south Pacific region. It ranks second among 
the principal causes of death in both these regions. In the Gulf states 
it accounts for 11.8 per cent of all deaths and in the south Pacific for 
17.9. The highest incidence of death by malaria is found in the state 
of Tabasco, where it is responsible for 24.8 per cent of all deaths. This 
state, which is crossed by a number of rivers, is comparatively level 
and has an unusually heavy rainfall. At certain seasons the rivers over- 
flow their banks, and stagnant ponds are formed. Many of these are 
scarcely dry when the overflow sets in again. Thus an almost ideal 
breeding ground for mosquitoes results. The other states in which ma- 
laria is particularly important as a cause of death are Oaxaca, where it 
accounts for 21.1 per cent of all deaths; Ghiapas, where it amounts to 
18.2 per cent; and Gampeche, where it constitutes 16.6 per cent. Ma- 
laria also abounds in isolated sections of other states— more particu- 
larly in parts of Veracruz, Morelos, Guerrero, and Quintana Roo, as 
well as in other tropical or semitropical areas. The lack of screens on 
the houses and the failure to use mosquito netting when sleeping 
leave the inhabitants open to attack by mosquitoes. The long-term 
problem is definitely one of tremendous drainage projects. 

Despite the high incidence of death by malaria in some of these 
southern coastal states, these, generally speaking, are not the states 
with the highest total death rates. The highest rates are found in the 
states of Guanajuato, Tlaxcala, and Puebla of the central region, 
where pneumonia and diarrhea are the principal causes. 

VIOLENT AND ACCIDENTAL CAUSES 

Deaths from violent and accidental causes constitute 5.2 per cent 
of all deaths in the Republic and are almost as important a cause of 
death as is malaria, which, as we have seen, is responsible for 5.6 per 
cent. The violent and accidental deaths do not fluctuate so greatly 
from one region to another as do deaths from other causes. The high- 
est proportion of deaths from violence and accidents occurs in the 
Gulf states, where it accounts for 7.1 per cent of all deaths, and the 
lowest proportion is in the north region, where it is 4.5 per cent. 
The total number of accidental and violent deaths reported in the na- 
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tion in 1941 was 22,761. We do not know how many o£ these were due 
to accidents, but the homicide rate in Mexico is high. In 1940 the 
number of homicides per 10,000 inhabitants was 6.7 as compared 
witli only 0.6 for the same year in tlie United States. We are inclined 
to beheve tliat the diflFerence between the two countries is even great- 
er tlian tliese figures suggest because many homicides in Mexico 
either are not recorded at all or are listed under other causes. The au- 
thor has been told of several concrete instances in which homicides 
were recorded on the books of local municipalities as having resulted 
from natural causes. Many homicides have resulted from quarrels 
over land rights and boundaries. In some isolated areas of the Repub- 
lic local feuds and vendettas are still common. Many of the indige- 
nous groups still prefer to settle their disputes in their own way instead 
of resorting to the law courts. Sometimes the punishment for what 
is generally regarded in the local community as a serious offense is 
spontaneous, swift, and fatal. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

According to oflScial mortality records, deaths from tuberculosis 
amount to 2.5 per cent of all deaths. The proportion varies by regions 
from 1.3 per cent in the south Pacific to 6.0 in the north Pacific. In 
1940 the number of deaths in Mexico from tuberculosis was recorded 
as 5.6 per 10,000 inhabitants as compared with 4.6 in the United 
States. Again we are inclined to beheve that the data for Mexico are 
conservative, owing to the difficulty that the average peasant would 
have in recognizing the disease without medical diagnosis. Some of 
the deaths attributed to pneumonia, for example, might have been 
brought on largely through the weakened condition of the organism 
as a result of years of suffering from unrecognized tuberculosis. 

CAUSES OF DEATH IN MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES COMPARED 

The number of deaths in 1940 attributed to the principal causes 
are given per 10,000 inhabitants for both Mexico and the United 
States in Table 70. It becomes obvious at a glance that the causes of 
death are very different in the two countries. In Mexico the number 
due to the combined influences of diarrhea and enteritis, pneumonia, 
malaria, and violent or accidental deaths reaches 106.6 per 10,000 in- 
habitants as compared with only 15.9 for the United States. In the 
latter country the causes taking the highest toll are diseases of the 
heart and cancer. Both of these are of comparatively little significance 
in Mexico. Cancer and heart disease together accounted for 41.4 
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deaths per 10,000 inhabitants in the United States in comparison with 
only 7.7 in Mexico. 

Attention should be called to the probability that some of the dif- 
ferences noted between the two countries might be due in part to 
differences in the accuracy of diagnosis. The author feels that this is 
certainly true with respect to deaths from syphilis, for example. Some 

TABLE 70 

NUMDfiR or UKATHS I'UOM SKLECTHI) CAUSI^S in 1910 PER 
10,000 INIIADITANTS: A COMPARISON OP MEXICO 

AND THE United States 



Dl \TIIS 

OyaE ot Dmth 

Mexico* 

Unitcfl 

SUtc^t 

Ail causes 

o 

107.0 

Diarrhea, enteritis, etc. 

48.0 

1.0 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

.•D 8 

5 5 

Malaria 

1 11.9 

0.1 

Violent and aecidenlal 

1 11.9 

9 3 

Suicide 

1 0 1 

1 4 

Homicide . . 

! 0.7 i 

0.0 

Motor- vehicle accident.s. . . 

1 0.1 

2 C 

Other accidents 

5 0 

4 7 

Tuberculosis (all forms) . 

5 0 

4 0 

Congenital malformations 

5.6 

1.0 

Dysentery 

5 4 

0 2 

Diseases of heart (all forms) . . 

5.4 

29.3 

Whooping cough 

4 1 

0.2 

Typhoid and paratyphoid fever 

.8 1 

0 1 

Influenza 

2.5 

1.5 

Cirrhosis of the liver. 

2 5 

0 9 

Nephritis 

Diseases of pregnancy, childbirth, .tnd 

2 4 

8.2 

puerperium 

2 ,8 

0.7 

Cancer 

2.3 

12.1 

Intracranial lesions of vascular origin 

1 9 

9 1 

.Syphilis (all forms) 

0.7 

1 4 


* D.ita from Dirct cion General dc I'Nladistie.i. 
f Data from Ululitticat .Ibilract of the United htalcs (1914). 


of the villages in Mexico which the author visited were said by local 
physicians to have a very high incidence of syphilis; yet the scarcity of 
physicians in rural Mexico generally would almost preclude recogni- 
tion of such diseases. 

PRIMITIVE CONCEPTIONS OF DISEASE CAUSATION 

The seriousness of the health problems, especially in the more iso- 
lated rural districts of Mexico, is due in no small part to the retarded 
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development of any scientific conception of disease causation. The 
benefits of modern medicine are confined largely to a small minority 
constituting the upper social and economic strata of the cities and to 
a few special groups, as will be noted later, who comprise but a small 
fraction of the total rural population. Many of the rm'al inhabitants 
are left to rely largely on tlie old folkloric remedies used by their fore- 
fatliers and handed do\vn from one generation to another by word of 
mouth, possibly from pre-Conquest times. These folkloric practices 
arc woven about a central attitude, which, in itself, tends to preclude 
the development of a scientific conception of disease causation. This 
attitude is fatalistic in nature and assumes that disease and death are, 
to a large extent, the result of supernatural forces over which the indi- 
vidual himself has little or no control. Sometimes the affliction of an 
mdividual may be viewed as the work of angry spirits in retaliation 
for tlie failure of tlie victim to render proper respect to his deceased 
relatives; in other instances illness may be considered as punishment 
from tlie local saint or idol because of failure to render proper devo- 
tion; or sickness may even be attributed to outright maliciousness on 
tlie part of evil spirits, who seek to vent tlieir wrath on the victim. The 
remedies in such cases may consist of activities designed to placate 
tlie offended spirits or to drive them or their influences from the body 
of the afflicted. Gamio reports that even in the vicinity of Mexico City 
one may still witness inhabitants holding magical ceremonies wherein 
a large doll is dressed in the clotlies of the sick person and then beaten 
furiously with clubs for the purpose of driving out tlie malicious spirit 
from the body of the afflicted.® 

The following explanations of the causes of disease were noted by 
Redfield and his collaborators in various communities selected for 
study on the Yucatan Peninsula. Most of these have also been noted 
by students in other parts of Mexico. 

EVIL WINDS 

Evil winds are often referred to as aire or as los aires. Concerning 
the role they play in sickness, Redfield says: 

Of fundamental importance in the folk conceptions as to disease is the con- 
cept of evil winds. These are in part associated vidth actual movements of air, in 
part regarded as malevolent supernatural beings, and in part considered as 
groups of symptoms making up diseases. The concept exists both in generalized 

5. Manuel Gamio, Algunas consideraciones sobre la saluhridad y la demografta en 
Mexico (Mexico Citv. 1939), p. 36. 
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form, “wind,” and as many separately distinguished and often semi-personified 
"winds.” They are connected with wells, caves, and water generally. The wind 
that blows in the evening when a yellow light shines against the background of 
a dark sky is a particularly dangerous wind; so also arc whirling winds. Persons 
going into the bush are- in special danger from these winds; so also are those 
who become heated from exercise, or who are tired, or who become sexually 
excited. The winds are thought of as somehow entering the body of the affected 
person, and treatment consists in removing them either by entreating them or 
by compelling them to go, as supernatural beings, or by remowng them through 
lustrative actions, as if they were infecting substances. Specialists, curers or 
shaman-priests, are required in all serious ailments resulting from attack or pos- 
session by evil winds. Certain plants are especially appropriate to cure or to 
prevent the maladies caused by evil winds; the zipche plant is used to sweep 
away the \vinds; the seeds of the oxol are worn as a preventive.® 

Parsons noted a similar tendency in the state of Oaxaca and else- 
where to attribute sickness to aire. She says: 

.... certain digestive ailments, rheumatism, headache, swollen glands, sores, 
“nerves,” may be ascribed to evil eye and to other forms of witchcraft, to loss of 
the spirit through fright, and, above all, to “aire.” 

Among Nahuatl-speaking communities I have heard aigre, the air, winds, re- 
ferred to as if it were an evil spirit of the air that takes possession of a person; 
the Zapotecan reference is to a somewhat naturalistic condition. .... “Aire is 
like a wind. It makes a commotion in the body. It catches you suddenly, it enters 
the body.” You may be overheated, you go outdoors, the “air” hits you, aire se 
pega. “From much thinking the head is heated, then the air hits. This air does 
harm.’”^ 

THE EVIL EYE 

A second important cause ascribed to disease is that of the evil eye. 
Redfield describes this as follows; 

A similar group of generally held beliefs and practices center around the idea 
of the evil eye. Certain persons are bom with the power to cause sickness by 
merely looking at one; they may be recognized by the presence of some sort of 
a mark in their own eye or of a mark near the nose. Some animals have the 
power. Children are the usual victims of those with evil eye, and an ailment 
known as “green diarrhea” is the common result. Treatment is either with cer- 
tain herbs, of which rue is most important, or by “homeopathic” application to 
the child of something associated vrith the one who, usually unwittingly, caused 
the sickness by exercise of his unfortunate power.® 

"hot” and “cold” 

In Yucatan most articles of food and many herbs are regarded as 
possessing one of two opposite categories— “hot” and “cold.” Good 

6. Robert Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan (Chicago, 1941), pp. 305, 306. 

7. Elsie Clews Parsons, Mitla—Town of the Souls (Chicago, 1936), p. 118. 

8. Op. cit., p. 306. 
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health is looked upon as maintaining a proper balanee between these 
two categories. When a person is warm or when he is in a weakened 
condition, he should avoid eating cold things. Much ill health is re- 
garded as resulting from tlie eating of “hot” food or “cold” food at 
times when it should be avoided. 

WaTCHCRAFT AND BLACK MAGIC 

The Redfields claim that probably one adult out of every ten in 
Dzitas, Yucatan, has been talked about as either a promoter or a vic- 
tim of witchcraft.” Belief in its existence has also been reported in 
numerous otlier communities. It is believed that witches may cause 
sickness by sending in|urious objects into the body, sometimes 
through food, sometimes through insects or worms.^” 

In view of these primitive conceptions of the nature of disease, it 
is to be expected that the remedies prescribed would, in many in- 
stances, be equally primitive. The afflicted may try home remedies 
if his ailment is of the type with which he has had previous experi- 
ence, but usually he consults the local curandera}^ The techniques 
used by these curanderas are likely to consist of a variety of practices, 
including gazing into a crystal for the purpose of divination. Through 
this procedure it is often possible for the curer to present a convinc- 
ing explanation of the cause of the malady and to give some indica- 
tion of the chances for the patient s recovery. Sometimes the remedy 
may consist of bleeding and cupping. Massaging is often used, as is 
the practice of sucking the affected part in order to extract foreign 
substances when allegedly present. The use of herbs in various forms 
is widespread. Sometimes the herbs are boiled and taken internally 
in the form of tea; at other times they are mixed with other sub- 
stances and used as ointments or poultices. Redfield reports that rue 
and prickly ash have widespread use as remedies in Yucatan: “Many 
people also use prickly ash by scraping a little of the wood into alco- 
hol or rum or urine and rubbing the liquid on any afflicted part of the 
body.”^” 

9. Ibid., p. 330. 

10. Robert and Margaret Park Redfield, Disease and Its Treatment in Dzitas, Yuca- 
tan ( “Contributions to American Anthropology and History,” Vol. VI, No. 32, Pub. 523 
[Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1940]), pp. 49-81. 

11. A curandera is a woman curer or practitioner {curandero, a man) who treats 
sickness by means of herbs or by other medical or magical means. Often she is referred 
to as a “witch-doctor.” 

12. Redfield and Redfield, op. cit., p. 71. 
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A few concrete illustrations will serve to indicate the nature of 
some of the remedies used. Parsons gives tlie following account of 
remedies used by local curanderos for cases involving the evil eye or 
witchcraft: 

Urbano was treating an infant for ojo one day while I was visiting him. The 
baby was fat and healthy looking, but it had been vomiting and so was to be 

sucked for ojo He takes a mouthful of the aguardiente the mother brought 

him and spurts it over the child’s right arm. With his finger he traces a cross on 
the arm and then, sucking gently, he passes his lips along the fat little arm, the 
right arm. Then the same for the left arrn. He sucks both sides of the forehead, 
both sides of the neck, and then the chest. After washing his fingers in a gourd 
of water, he puts them down the cliild’s throat, five or six times, bringing up a 
little saliva which he washes off. 

On her own healthy grandchild Isidora gives me a demonstration of how she, 
too, sucks for the evil eye. It is much the same as Urbano's way. Before sucking, 
she massages the child with an infusion of leaves of the drbol de Peru and of rue, 
and then with table oil. From her mouth she spurts aguardiente on tlie child’s 
arm and then, taking into her mouth more aguardiente, she passes her lips, 
sucking gently, along the arm. She spits out the aguardiente and taking another 
mouthful spurts again over the arm. 

Isidora was sent for when Ligul’s four months’ old baby was sick. Simday a 
woman had come to the house to sell oil. She took the baby in her arms and 
played with it. Monday the child began to vomit. "Perhaps it is ojo!” said the 
grandmother. "Perhaps that woman was a witch!” Isidora sucked arms, back 
and chest and gave the baby table oil and little tomatoes {miltomates) . Tuesday 
the baby was sicker, and they sent for Agustina who sucked witli cataldn and 
gave the baby a drink of blueing. Wednesday the baby died, "Es cierto, for sure, 
that witch killed my baby!” concluded Ligul, as she sobbed out the story when 
she came to invite me to the wake.^^ 

The following abstract of notes contained in a diary kept in the 
village of Chan Kom in 1930 by Alfonso Villa R and recorded by 
Redfield and Villa in Chan Kom— a Maya Village indicates a few of 
the explanations of sickness occurring in that village. 

March 26, 1930: A child has the whooping-cough; the h-men [derived from 
the root men, “to know”] says it will die; it is God’s will; it does die. May 9; 
Some children have whooping-cough; the mothers put out offerings to propitiate 
the supernatural beings supposed to bring the disease, Jime 17 : The h-men gives 
herbal treatment in a case of dysentery. July 6ff.: Don Fano, long sick, goes to 
Ghichen Itza for medicines, and, when these do not bring relief, he summons 
the h-men. The h-men declares that Don Fano is being punished by the bee- 
gods, and the appropriate ceremony is held. July 18: A man moves his residence, 
because, finding his horse unaccountably dead, he concludes that evil winds are 
about. August 5: A girl has fever; the h-men says three winds have possessed 
her; he performs an exorcistic ceremony, August 11: A child with an intestinal 


13. Parsons, op. cit., pp. 135, 136. 
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infection is given no treatment. August 20: The death of an infant is ascribed 
to die effect of tlie supernatural bird that causes such deaths, October 10; The 
h-men performs a ceremony to exorcise evil winds from a sick man, November 
14: Another infant dies; no explanation is reported, December 12; An epidemic 
of colds is somewhat speculatively ascribed by laymen to a recent shower of 
meteors. March 18, 1931; Another infant dies; the explanation as to the bird 
is given. March 23: A young girl has a sore on her side; the he-men is called; he 
performs a ceremony to exorcise the evil winds. April 29: Natives refuse to buy 
an electric machine offered by a traveling merchant to cure diseases. May 15: A 
woman has a cold; she goes to Cliichen Itza for medicines. July 8: A man is sick; 
the h-men is called; he says the sickness was sent by the pagan gods because of 
the man’s failure to make a ceremony; the ceremony is held July 10; A boy is 
sick; the h-men says the sickness is caused by the spirit of his grandfather because 
the boy’s father did not make the proper prayers, July 11: A girl, Ursena, is sick; 
a similar diagnosis is made. The prayers are held. July 21: A boy dies of dysen- 
ter)'; no treatment is reported. August 10: Ursena is still sick; the h-men says she 
has evil winds in her and prescribes a bath with rue. September 5 and October 
14: The case of the uay-cluip, mentioned above. No sickness is involved. Sep- 
tember 27: A man is sick; the h-men performs kex to drive out the evil vrinds.^^ 


Reading tlie diary of Mr. Villa, one gets a vivid impression con- 
cerning die lack of ordinary precautions for preventing disease. On 
March 21, 1930, he wrote: 


Whooping-cough lias reached epidemic proportions among the children of 
this village. Instead of being in despair because of the coming of this sicknep, 
the mothers of Chan Kom give it little importance, saying, soon it will pass. 

On March 26, concerning die child who later dies with the whooping 
cough, Villa says: 

So far as I can see, tlie child is not in a serious condition. However, the h-men 
says that it is going to die; the mother with indifferent resignation is waitag the 
end, tlie fatal climax; she does nothing to cure the child or to a 
ness, and if it dies, it will be through neglect and not because it had to. t is en 
o’clock at night and the little invalid apparently has not the least desire to die; 
but its least movement is enough to cause the women to suiroun 1 p g 
each time the end. The father has finished making the cottin. 

Villa commented on the eagerness of the villagers to kam ^m 
persons in whom they had confidence. It appears 
learn may be quickly forgotten, however, unless 1 is p y 
phasized over a long period of time, 

14 . SummarW in Rcdfield, T/ie Mk Cutims of locatao, pp. 

RoWd R.dMd and Aifonsn Vitia B, 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1934;, p. 

Ihid., p. 235. 
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It is interesting to observe the eager desire that these people have to rise out 
of their ignorance; if any visitor comes and if they suspect him of having any 
culture, they ask him to speak on any subject on which he may inform them. 
Last time that Dr. Shattuck was here he made a speech in English (translated 
by his interpreter into Maya) on the cause of diseases, saying that “they are not 
caused by evil winds, but by microorganisms known as microbes, that attack 
people in incalculable numbers, if they are not prevented, etc.” He spoke with 
brilliant effect, and brought it about that for quite a time everybody in the vil- 
lage was sick, since there was hardly a person who did not feel inside him 
strange ticklings, caused, it appeared, by the “little ants” (for such was the 
mental comparison they made) which were consuming their vitals. This gave 
the h-mens much business in driving these noxious creatures out of their hosts 
by proper exorcisms. Actually, the microbe idea remains only in the minds of 
the two most sophisticated persons in the village: Don Nas, whom the microbes 
leave in peace only when he has received an injection of some sort of ampule 
which he buys in Valladolid, and Don Eus, who must go regularly to the h-men 
every Tuesday and Friday so as to have him, by means of his sorceries, annul 
the pathogenic results of the microbes, which after all, are no more than another 
form of “evil winds.” 

A similar disquietude was aroused when Dr. Sandgrouns spoke on vi famines. 
The tomato, previously so unappreciated, became for a few days an exquisite 
comestible. Perhaps now everything has returned to its normal state: the mi- 
crobes have never existed and the vitamines are but the phantasies of the wise 
men.^'’^ 


LACK OF PHYSICIANS IN RURAL AREAS 

Rural Mexico is desperately in need of physicians. The scarcity of 
doctors makes it possible for a large proportion of them to practice 
in the large cities and to leave the rural areas to fend for themselves. 
Doctors find it uncomfortable to live in isolated rural villages, where, 
because of ignorance and superstition, the population does not fully 
appreciate the value of the services they are prepared to render and 
where none of the conveniences of modem living are available. What 
is perhaps equally important is the fact that doctors find it much 
easier to secure adequate remuneration for their services in the cities; 
hence those who wish to get ahead either professionally or financially 
tend to shy away from the mral areas and to establish their practice 
in the larger centers. In the raral areas of Mexico, which contain 64.9 
per cent of the total population, were found only 8.7 per cent of the 
physicians practicing in 1940 (Table 71). In the rural areas of the 
central region were found only 4.1 per cent of the physicians of the 
region, even though 58.0 per cent of the region s population was lo- 
cated in these rural areas. The degree to which the mral population 

17. IfeiU.p. 244. 
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is at a disadvantage in comparison with the urban population is il- 
lustrated by the fact that in the urban areas there is one physician for 
every 948 inhabitants, while in the rural areas there are 18,435 per- 
sons for each physician. 

Dentists are concentrated in the cities to an even greater extent 
than are physicians. In the urban areas for the country as a whole 
there are 4,132 inhabitants per dentist, while in the rural areas there 
is only one dentist for every 140,137 inhabitants. In the rural areas 
are found only 5.2 per cent of the dentists, although 64.9 per cent of 
the population lives there (Table 72). 

TABLE 71 

Nuaiber of Physicians in Rural and Urban Areas of 
Mexico in Relation to Number of Inhabitants 
BY Regions* 


Regions 

No. OF Phvbicians 

Pehce.ntaoe 
OF Phybi- 

CUNS IN 

Run At 
Aheas 

Pehcentaoe 
OF Inuabit- 

ANTS IN 

Rorab 

Areas 

Total 

In 

Urban 
Areas j 


North Pacific 

372 

246 

126 

33.9 

70.9 

North 

1,188 

1,048 

140 

11.8 

64.6 

Central 

5,344 

5,125 

219 

4.1 

58.0 

Gulf 

726 

604 

122 

16.8 

68.3 

South Pacific 

334 

249 

85 

1 

25.4 

83.8 

Total 

7,964 

7,272 

692 

8.7 

64.9 


* Data from Scxlo cento dc pobtaciun (1940) (Direccion General tie EstaclEtica), 


TABLE 72 

Number of Dentists in Rural and Urban Areas of 
Mexico in Relation to Number of Inhabitants 
BY Regions* 


Kegions 

No 

OF De.NTI8TS 

Percentage 
OF De.n- 

TISTS I.N 

Rorab 

AniisB 

Percentage 
OF Iniubit- 

ANT8 IN 

Rcrab 

Areas 

Total 

Id 

Urban 

Areas 

In 

Rural 

Arens 

North Pacific 

72 

59 

13 

18.1 

70.9 

North 

153 

147 

6 

3.9 

64.6 

Central 

1,225 

1,194 

31 

2.5 

58.0 

Gulf 

219 

196 

23 

10.5 

68.3 

South Pacific ... . 

91 

73 

18 

19.8 

83.8 

Total 

1,760 

1,669 

91 

5.2 

64.9 


* Data from Sexto cento de poblacion (1010) (Dircceion General dc Estadislic*). 
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PLAN FOn TnAINlNG PUPAL PHYSICIANS 

In 1936 tlie School of Medicine of tlie National Autonomous Uni- 
versity of Mexico, in co-operation with the federal Department of 
Public Health, devised a plan for extending medieal services out into 
the small communities by means of graduate students, who, after 
having finished their course work in the Medical School, are sent into 
small communities for a period of five months immediately preced- 
ing the granting of the medical degree, Tlie plan has a twofold pur- 
pose: (1) to decentralize tlie availability of medical service, which 
traditionally has been confiiied mostly to tlie larger centers of popu- 
lation, and (2) to provide prospective young physicians with first- 
hand contact and experience in meeting healtli problems in real-life 
situations before granting them the medical degree. In contributing 
toward a solution of the first objeetive, the student is sent into a com- 
munity where tliere is no legally titled physician, and it is hoped not 
only that he will remain in tliis community during the five-montli 
period of his contract but that during tliis time he will become so 
well estabhshed in tlie community tliat he will want to return to it 
after receiving his degree. In line witli tlie second objective die stu- 
dent is expected to write a dissertation on the social, economic, and 
health problems of the community into which he is sent, Tliis must 
be acceptable to an advisory committee from the Faculty of Medi- 
cine before he is pennitted to take his final examination. 

The procedure is as follows: Each year the Department of Public 
Health compiles a list of small tovms under 5,000 inhabitants which 
have no physicians. This list is posted on a bulletin board at the 
School of Medicine, together with information concerning the num- 
ber of inhabitants; systems of communication; presence or absence of 
post office, telephone, or telegraph; whether or not there is a phar- 
macy in the town; and the extent of aid, if any, which the town might 
be willing to give the prospective physician. Often such aid consists 
in providing him with a room in the town haU or elsewhere, which 
might be used as an office; sometimes he is offered a room or house in 
which to live; occasionally a small stipend is offered. From this list of 
towns with accompanying data, the student selects the community 
in which he wishes to serve, subject to the approval of the authorities 
of the Department of Public Health. Once the locality has been se- 
lected, the student receives detailed instructions concerning his du- 
ties, obligations, and methods of procedure. He also receives creden- 
tials authorizing him to practice medicine in the locality. Since the 
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community into which he will go has never been accustomed to pay- 
ing for such medical service, it is anticipated that very little remu- 
neration will be realized by him; therefore, the Department of Public 
Health and the Medical School jointly provide him with a wage of 
90 pesos per month. In addition to this, he is permitted to charge a 
reasonable fee to persons definitely able to pay, provided that this 
charge be made for curative treatment only. In no case may he charge 
for preventive treatment, and he has definite instructions to distrib- 
ute his efforts on the basis of need rather than on ability to pay. 

The duties of this predegree physician are divided into four activ- 
ities. 

1. Health education.— He is expected to devote a good proportion 
of his time to activities encouraging practices conducive to sanitation 
and personal hygiene. To this end he is to arrange public and private 
conferences, to work through the teachers and the schools, and to 
devise ways and means of stimulating awareness of, and an interest 
in, health problems. 

2. Preventive medicine.— He is expected to carry on a program of 
disease prevention by giving vaccinations and inoculations and in- 
struction in measures that may be taken to avoid the spreading of 
contagious diseases. Vaccines and other materials are provided by 
the Department of Public Health. He must see that measures are 
taken to protect the community’s drinking water against contami- 
nation. 

3. Curative medicine.— He is expected to carry on the practice of 
curative medicine just as if he were a full-fledged practitioner. He is 
expected to write to the Faculty of Medicine of the university for ad- 
vice concerning cases whose symptoms do not readily suggest proper 
treatment or whose ailments he is unable to diagnose. He is urged to 
send specimens for analysis to the central laboratory of the Medical 
School, where a committee of professors has been designated to 
answer his inquiries and to advise him on procedure in doubtful 
cases. He is expected to send a weekly report of all contagious dis- 
eases in the community to the Department of Public Health and also 
a detailed monthly report of all his work. 

4. Scientific investigation.— He is expected to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the health conditions existing in the community and 
to outline a practical program for improving them. He is advised to 
work out this program in terms of the economic resources of the com- 
munity and in terms of the limited help that might be expected from 
the state and federal govermnents, bearing in mind that there are 
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many other communities in the Republic in similar or worse condi- 
tion. 

At tlie end of the five-month period the student is called back to 
Mexico City, his credentials are withdrawn, and he is expected to 
finish the requirements for his degree. According to reports from the 
Department of Public Health, about 3,000 students undertook these 
assignments during the seven-year period 1936-43, Of this number, 
the vast majority have finished their degrees and about half of these 
have returned to set up a permanent practice in the communities in 
which they served. Other medical schools in Mexico have recently 
adopted this plan, and the number of rural physicians is increasing 
each year. Thus many small communities which formerly were com- 
pletely deprived of medical attention have now obtained regular 
medical service. 

Another interesting program for the training of physicians for rmal 
areas is being carried on by the National Polytechnical Institute. This 
began in 1938, when a program of studies in rural medicine was 
organized. At first, there were only eleven students enrolled, and the 
curriculum was drawn largely from the biological sciences of the in- 
stitute, including such subjects as physiology, embryology, and histol- 
ogy. Gradually this has expanded into what is now Ae Advanced 
School of Rural Medicine (La Escuela Superior de Medicina Rural), 
with a faculty of 86 professors (including part-time teachers) and 
more than 300 students. The program involves five and one-half years 
of study and is oriented toward rural conditions. In addition to the 
usual training in schools of medicine, students are expected to take 
courses in rural and Indian problems and in physical anthropology. 
It is expected that the graduates of the school, who will receive Doc- 
tor’s degrees, will accept positions in rural commrmities, possibly in 
the government service. As of April, 1947, the school had turned out 
15 doctors, and all were practicing in rural communities. Thirty-four 
others were expected to graduate by the end of the year. Plans were 
under way to enlarge the school facilities and to include a large and 
well-equipped hospital. 

Since the school is supported from federal funds through the Sec- 
retariat of Public Education and since it is assumed that the govern- 
ment will employ most of the graduates, this means an important 
step in the direction of social medicine. The school has been severely 
criticized on this score by prominent physicians in Mexico City, some 
of whom have attempted to block the program. These critics have 
claimed that the admission requirements are below standard, that 
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the medical training is inadequate, that “pseudo-physicians” will be 
produced, that such a school will involve duphcation of facilities 
found in the National Autonomous University of Mexico, and, finally, 
that the trend toward socialized medicine which the plan presup- 
poses is undesirable. 

Supporters of the school have answered repeatedly to the efFect 
that die admission requirements are as high as those for other schools 
of medicine in Mexico; that the training in medicine is fully as thor- 
ough as that in the university; that, in addition, the students receive 
instruction in the social problems of rural Mexico, learn something 
about the environment in which they will be expected to work, and 
develop a feeling of social responsibility, especially toward rural so- 
ciety. It is asserted that poverty and ignorance are so widespread in 
rural Mexico and physicians so scarce that, unless rural medicine is 
sponsored and subsidized by the government, rural people will con- 
tinue for generations to be deprived of the minimum essentials of 
health protection. 

The program has not been in effect long enough, as yet, to evaluate 
adequately its results. It will be most interesting ten years from now 
to take an inventory of the proportion of the graduates who remain 
in rural areas after completing their training. This will probably be 
one of the crucial tests of the effectiveness of the program. 

RURAL CO-OPERATIVE MEDICINE 

Perhaps the most significant attempt to improve the health situa- 
tion in rural Mexico at the present time is being made by the federal 
Department of Public Health in co-operation with the ejidatarios. 
This attempt had its beginning in 1936 with the organization of a di- 
vision known as the Direccion General de Higiene Rural y Medicina 
Social (“Bureau of Rural Hygiene and Social Medicine”). This serv- 
ice is divided into three general types, each adapted to the economic 
conditions of the local area. The service is designed as a co-operative 
arrangement in which the ejidatarios are expected eventually to 
shoulder a fair share of the expenditures involved. With certain ex- 
ceptions, the bureau has tended to shy away from communities that 
give little evidence of ability to share the responsibility for financial 
support. Unfortunately, as we shall see later, this inability probably 
applies to the majority of the villages in Mexico. 

The most elementary type of service is that supported entirely by 
the bureau; it represents an initial attempt to establish the service in 
areas where it is expected that the co-operative plan can be devel- 
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Oped subsequently. This type is also established in areas where eco- 
nomic conditions are such tliat there is little prospect of receiving 
financial co-operation from the local residents but where aid is badly 
needed and where, for reasons of public policy, it has been decreed 
that aid should be extended. This service usually consists of a phy- 
sician, a midwife, a nurse, a pharmacist, and a sanitary oflBcer, who 
are located in a central village and work out into the surrounding 
pueblitos. Ordinarily, their activities are confined to the geographical 
limits of a given municipality and often to the confines of a particular 
ejido. Their work consists largely of activities dealing with the pre- 
vention and control of contagious diseases through vaccinations, in- 
oculations, and segregation. A certain amount of instruction is also 
given concerning elementary rules of sanitation. Emergency cases 
are treated, and medicines are dispensed to those whose need is ob- 
vious and urgent. Many of these units are located in areas inhabited 
largely by indigenous groups. The work of this unit resembles that of 
a charitable organization wherein only a few of its more critical cases 
are given attention and where an attempt is made to demonstrate a 
few of the more elementary rules of health. 

The second type of service is somewhat more elaborate and is 
found in communities where the local inhabitants are able and will- 
ing to bear a fair share of the financial support either through allot- 
ments from the ejidos or through municipal or state allotments or by 
means of individual contributions. In these units there is a definite 
attempt to fit the service to the needs of the local community and to 
give the local inhabitants a voice in the planning and organization of 
the service. This type includes all that is found in the first type, plus 
the addition of a small infirmary with some provision for a maternity 
ward. It also has the services of several additional physicians who 
are considered as specialists in their respective fields. Greater atten- 
tion is given to the individual needs of the local residents, and con- 
siderable work is done through the schools and other organizations. 
This imit is also confined to a local area usually comprising a few 
ejidos or, at most, a rural municipality. 

The third type of service is much more elaborate and is confined 
largely to a few highly commercialized farming areas where the col- 
lective ejidos tend to prevail. This service consists of a centralized 
unit where there is a more or less well-equipped hospital and a num- 
ber of specialized physicians, including a surgeon, a dentist, an ob- 
stetrician, and several general practitioners. In addition, there are a 
number of regional subunits, each consisting of at least a physician. 
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n nur.sr. and a pharmacist. As dependencies of the subunits tliere 
often exist a few hnsl-aid stations where a nurse is on duty. These 
agencies are all co-ordinated into one organization having jurisdie- 
tion ox’er a number of municipalities. 

The service is generally financed jointly by the ejidos and the 
bureau, with each paying approximately half. The share raised by 
the ejidos is tisually handled throrigh the Ejido Bank and is charged 
against the ejido. It is paid back to the bank in the same manner as 
any other operating loan by deducting the amount from tlie gross 
profits of the enterprise before any dividends arc declared. Thus only 
oju' transaction is required for (he entire ejido. This saves the time 
and expc'use of trying to collect from each individual and is a painless 
w.iy of extracting the sum from the cjidatarios; since tliey do not re- 
cei\-e the fmul in the first place, they arc scarcely conscious tliat tliey 
are paying for their health scrxdce. The amount contributed to the 
health serx’icc by each cjidatario varies in different areas according to 
the amount of service available. Frequently it amounts to only 12 pe- 
sos per year, but iu some areas it is 24, while in the Laguna region it is 
-IS pesos per year. This entitles all members of the ejidatario’s family 
to wjjatever serx'ice is offered. In a few of tlie areas tin’s includes un- 
limited consultations, prcscription.s, treatments, medicines, dentistry, 
and even complex surgical operations. Obviously, such elaborate 
.service is not widc.sprcad in rural Mexico;’” it is restricted to a few 
areas. This will become apparent as data are presented concerning 
the proportion of all cjidatarios receiving medical service and as the 
amount of expenditures are analyzed according to agencies. 

The Bureau of Rural Hygiene and Social Medicine organized 34 
agencies in 1936, and, of these, all but one was supported entirely by 
the bureau; tlie other one started as a co-operative enterprise with 
the cjidatarios themselves paying part of the expenses. The number 
of agencies increased each year until 1940, when 121 agencies were 
functioning, of which 97 were being supported entirely by the bureau 
and 24 were co-operatively supported. After 1940 the number of 
agencies declined until it stood at only 103 in 1942 (Table 73). In 
1943 there were 109 agencies, witli the bureau entirely supporting 
only 30, wliile 79 were being supported co-operatively. Although the 
number of agencies declined after 1940, tlie expenditures have in- 
creased nearly every year since the service was organized and reached 
3,717,704.80 pesos in 1943. The proportionate share of the expense 

18. For more detailed information as to the functioning of these units see chap. x. 
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paid by the ejidatarios has risen from 7.7 per cent in 1936 to 41‘.9 per 
cent in 1943, while the proportion paid by the bureau has declined 
from 97.1 per cent in 1936 to 27.5 per cent in 1943. The foregoing data 
would seem to suggest that there is a tendency gradually to restrict 
the service to those areas where the ejidatarios are able and willing 
to defray a substantial proportion of the expense involved. This hy- 
pothesis is confirmed by data indicating that in 1940 the service in- 
cluded a total of 302,406 ejidatarios, while in 1943 it included only 
110,214. Furthermore, it should be pointed out that in 1943 the pro- 
portion of all ejidatarios in the Republic to which medical service was 

TABLE 73 

Number of Health Agencies in Mexico Sponsored by the Department of 
Rural Hygiene and Social Medicine and Extent to Which They 
Are Federally or Co-operatively Financed, 193&-43* 


Year 

No. OF Agencies 

Expenditures for Health Seritces 

Total 

Percentage 
Supported 
Entirely 
by Federal 
Funds 

Percentage 

Supported 

Co-oper- 

atively 

Total 

(Pesos) 

Percentage 
Paid by 
Federal 
Govern- 
ment 

Percentage 
Paid by 
Ejida- 
tarios 

1936 

34 

97.1 

2.9 

807,464.34 

92.3 

7.7 

1937 

75 

98.7 

1.3 

1,495,360.49 

85.4 

14.6 

1938 

104 


10.6 

2,151,172.10 

67.1 

32.9 

1939 

109 

81.4 

18.3 

2,597,939.10 

60.4 

39.6 

1940 

121 

80.2 

19.8 

2,785,036.06 

65.5 

34.5 

1941 

112 

68.8 

31.2 

3,001,450.56 

61.8 

38.2 

1942 

103 

34.0 

66.0 

2,991,932.31 

62.2 

37.8 

1943 

109 

27.5 

72.6 

3.717,704.80 

58.1 

41.9 


• Adaplcd from Deparlnmcnlo de Salubridad POblica, Hemoria, 19iS-I9i3 (Mexico City, 1043), p. 244, Tables 
1 and 2. 


available in any form through the above organization was only about 
6.6 per cent.^® This leaves approximately 93.4 per cent without medi- 
cal service. 

The extent to which the available service is concentrated in se- 
lected areas is illustrated by Table 74, which indicates total expendi- 
tures according to agencies. Forty-five per cent of all available funds 
are allotted to the Laguna region. In this region a total of 21,846 eji- 
datarios are accommodated. Tliey constitute only 19.8 per cent of all 
ejidatarios receiving medical service and only 1.3 per cent^° of the 
total number of ejidatarios in the Republic. In other words, 1.3 per 


19. on total number of ejid.atarios in 1942. 

20. Bared on total number of ejidatarios in 1942. 
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cent of the ejidatarios are receiving 45 per cent of the funds ex- 
pended for medical service. Further evidence that medical service 
is confined largely to a few of the highly commercialized farming 
areas rather tlian distributed throughout the country is strikingly 
revealed by summarizing the data in Table 74 for the following 
highly commercialized areas and comparing these with the total. 
The four areas of (1) the Laguna region, (2) the Yaqui Valley in 


TABLE 74 

Total Amolnt Allotted for Health SERVicFi? of the Bureau of Rural 
Hygien'e and Social Medicine in 1943, by Agencies* 


ToTaI. ALI,OT«r.S-T 

Amount 

Pfr 

(Pe<ot) 

Cent 

I.fl7«,C3I Ifi 

44 DO 

S0!t,«iQ 00 

8 32 

33S.309 00 

fl 14 

200,000 00 

5 38 

130,452 00 

3 51 

120,075 00 

8 23 

01,800 00 

2 47 

70,770 00 

1 00 

07,825 00 

1 82 

03,000 00 

1 09 

•15,502 00 

1 23 

42,080 00 

1 10 

40,000 00 

1 OS 

40,000 00 

1,08 

38,000 00 

1 02 

32,000 00 

0 BO 

30,300 00 

0 82 

25,500 00 

0 09 

21,002 50 

0 69 

20,000 00 

0 54 

’ 18,000 00 

0 4B 

0.705 00 

0 IK 

402,027 14 

10 83 

3,717,704 80 

100 00 


Aorvrr 


frrion 

Yrnnii . 

Mrxirali ('flllforrin 

VulW, 
rccRfioalAn, 

MftlAfnnrot. Tftrr*aii!ipA\ 

Sinftloa 

Color.ln *'18 Mrr?o/* Tfim.nuli 

Nurvft Itali.i, Mirljo'if/jn 
Irspiiato, Rnd 

Gunnajuftlo 

SahU Ana. Smora 
Merida, Viimt£n 
S-in PHro Hlo Mn>n, ?on^»rA 
F.l Mnnrad'TO, l>i»rr F'alifornin 
CbnI'x), MrxJm 
CunutotnlapfiJn, Wramjr 
Mantaniljo, Co!:ma 
Colonia An£hu.a<*, TatnaHhpa^ 
iCacapu, Michoar.'in 
Arriajja, ('onrordia, aikI OrTr«inr“ 
P«ap.M 
nri^fiat, 

All olhrf> 


Total 


, AmOCVT CoSTP.tBCTBD 
[ BT ElinATAKICrt 

AuoCKT ConTKtnCTED 
BT mr. V.cnr.f,v or 
Jlvtuv HTtrtrvB /.rto 

iktCUh ilKDrcTUK 

Amount 

1 Per 

Am'-zunt 

Per 

(Pe*e/.) j 

1 Cent 

(Pwm} 

Cent 

800.000 00 ] 

! 51 41 

872,021 13 

j 40 37 

185,640 00 1 

12 59 

113,280. M i 

5 24 

120.000 00 1 

i 7 71 

lC/?,239 f/J 

5 01 



€00.000 00 1 

1 9 25 

09,972 00 i 

4 50 

30,480 M 1 

' 2 SO 

52.075 CO j 

2 25 

C8,000,f/J 

j 2.15 

40.800 00 j 

2.01 

45,f//J C/i 1 

2 Vi 

44,250 Vj 

2 84 

23,52) r/j 

1 2! 

85,625 00 ; 

2.30 

i/) [ 

1 48 

18,000 00 1 

1.1« 


2 

17,592 00 ; 

1.13 

sft.V/; r,o ' 

1 20 

22,980 00 ! 

1.48 

20,f/X).C/i 1 

0 92 

1 


CX) i 

1 85 

20,000 06 I 

I 25 i 

i’i.v/j Vi t 

0 92 

.30.000 CO 1 

1 93 i 

8//XJ 09 ; 

0 27 

... } 

' ' \ 

22,0'.'9 09 > 

1 48 

15,300 00 i 

(1 90 1 

15,009 30 ' 

3r 39 

10,500 00 i 

0 £7 f 

15,099 09 • 

0 39 

I4,CC2 50 

0 94 j 

7,V.O r/J : 

3i 22 

f 

... - t 

f 

V/.V/j 09 , 

if 

18, VO CO i 

1 13 



0,705 on • 

0 47 • 





17,592 74 ; 

1 12 

£8.5,.344 Vi 

27 

l.SiB.im 24 : 

109 OT 

2,I3:,374 53 

lOi 3C 


* Data from Dlrrrri' 


'>n ' 


Sonora, (3) the Mexicali Valley in Baja California an ^ 

(4) Cacahoalan in Chiapasaccounl for only 26peT t^mrf^ae^^^ 

tarios receiving medical service and only 1.7 per cent jjf 
tarios in tlie Republic; ) 
of all the funds devoted 
vail in three of the four areas 

the individual eiidos prcdominulo. to 

Thus, while ripid slides liave been laken with rete... 

21. Based on total niunbcT of In Itli"' 
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programs in a number of restricted areas, the overwhelming majority 
of the ejidatarios are not included in the program. 

Mexico is aware of the enormous health problems with which she 
is faced and is making serious efforts to do sometliing about them. 
Perhaps the important point to stress is not that the services are con- 
centrated in limited areas but tliat an important beginning has been 
made in these few which may be gradually extended to others. At 
the present time the federal government is engaged in a program of 
constructing local and regional hospitals. A plan was drawn up a 
few years ago for the construction of fifty-eight hospitals. Of these, 
twenty had been completed by July, 1946, and construction was pro- 
ceeding on the odiers. 

Significant contributions to the health program of Mexico have 
been made over a period of years by the International Health Divi- 
sion of the Rockefeller Foundation in co-operation witli the Mexican 
government. This organization was first invited to Mexico in 1918 
during an outbreak of yellow fever. Since that time it has worked 
continuously on various health projects, including treatment for 
hookworm, malaria control, and rural sanitation. Over the years since 
1921 the Foundation has sent a total of sixty-six Mexican students as 
fellows to the United States to receive training in public health work. 
Sixty-three of these have returned to Mexico, and fifty of them are 
now employed in the Ministry of Health and Public Welfare or in 
related organizations. During the last few years interest has centered 
on personnel training, and to this end regional training stations have 
been organized which give instruction to employees of the Ministry 
of Healdi and Public Welfare in various parts of the country. This is 
in line with one of Mexico’s greatest needs, which is trained persons 
distributed tliroughout the country who can teach and demonstrate 
the values of hygiene and sanitation. 



Indianism in Relation to 
Standards of Living 


F rom data which have been presented in previous chapters, the 
reader is probably prepared for the conclusion that a large pro- 
portion of tlie inhabitants of rural Mexico are living at about the 
same general cultural level at which they lived during much of the 
colonial period shortly after tlie Conquest. This will be referred to in 
the present chapter as tlie “Indian-colonial” level of living. The com- 
pound teiTTi is used because we are of the opinion that what is com- 
monly regarded by middle- and upper-class Mexicans as “Indianism” 
or the “Indian way of life” is, in reality, a combination of aboriginal 
and Spanish-colonial cultural traits. Once this combination was 
achieved, it tended to persist with little change. Many of the ways of 
living tliat characterized tlie Indian masses during the colonial period 
have continued to prevail even up to the present time, almost entirely 
untouched by modem developments. 

COMBINATION OF INDIAN AND SPANISH CULTURES 

When the conquerors arrived, they endeavored to stamp out such 
elements of the Indian culture as were entirely inconsistent with, or 
antagonistic to, tlie Spanish culture of that period. Nevertheless, 
there were many elements of indigenous culture which were either 
neutral or fitted in well with the Spanish traditions, and these were 
left essentially undisturbed. Furthermore, there was a blending and 
fusing of the two cultures so that the result was a mixture and com- 
bination of the two. The food habits of the Indians were left more or 
less intact, and, as we have seen, tlie com-beans-chile (and in the 
Central Mesa, pulque ) complex still remains the basic food combina- 
tion for tlie masses. Many of the culinary techniques and kitchen 
paraphernalia have also remained the same, with widespread reli- 
ance on such indigenous equipment as the metate for grinding corn. 
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the comal of clay for baking tortillas over an open fire, and the 
earthen pot for boiling beans. The Spaniards introduced domesti- 
cated animals, such as the burro, the horse, the mule, the hen, and 
the cow. They also introduced the wheel by means of which the ox- 
cart could be built, and they brought the ox along to pull it. The 
wooden plow was hkewise a Spanish contribution, and with the help 
of the ox (both are widely used at the present time) it succeeded in 
modifying greatly the more primitive methods of agriculture. The 
Spaniards also introduced such foodstuffs as beef, pork, sugar, rice, 
chicken, eggs, milk, potatoes, wheat flour, chickpeas, citrus fruits, 
and spices;^ but the use of these items by the rural population has 
always been either sporadic or restricted to specific areas— this is 
true, also, of certain indigenous products, such as tomatoes, honey, 
squash, and turkeys, which have persisted to the present time. 

The Spaniards introduced new items of dress and altered some- 
what the types of clothing, especially women’s clothing. Tradition 
says that the clothing now worn by the Tarascan Indians, for ex- 
ample, was designed by Vasco de Quiroga. It is probable that most 
of die other elaborate costumes worn by Indian groups reflect the 
Spanish influence. Men’s clothing has probably continued to conform 
more closely to aboriginal patterns. As we have already seen, the 
huarache is still widely used, and the serape is probably derived from 
an aboriginal prototype.^ The calzones, shirt, and hat probably reflect 
Spanish influence and in many areas have remained practically un- 
changed since colonial times. 

Rural houses reflect both Spanish and Indian influence. The inter- 
ior arrangement of homes among the peasants probably differs little 
from that which existed among the aborigines. There is little or no 
furniture. Dirt floors are common, and beds are not widely used in 
the more rural areas. No provision is made for hght or ventilation in 
the houses or for the smoke to escape. One room for the entire family 
is a common arrangement. Spanish influence is noted in the masonry 
of the adobe structures and in the grouping of buildings around a 
plaza in the larger villages and towns. The pre-Conquest rural houses 
were probably detached dwellings, separated by rows of maguey or 
by stone walls or trails. The Spaniards gathered the Indians into 
pueblos with houses adjoining one another on either side of a street. 
Dr. Gamio is of the opinion that this shift in the arrangement of 
houses was a step backward, since there is now more congestion, less 

1. Robert Redfield, Tepoztldn—a Mexican Village (Chicago, 1930), p. 39. 

2. Ibid., p. 42. 
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air, and greater problems of sanitation than would be found if each 
dwelling were surrounded by spaee on a separate lot,^ 

As will be noted in chapter xix, religion reflects both Spanish and 
Indian influences even though the population is overv/helmingly 
Catliolic in membership. In many cases the pagan attitudes and cere- 
monies have been merged with Christian beliefs and praciices to such 
an extent Uiat it is now difficult to distinguish betv/een them. 

Many of the attitudes concerning disease causation are still pre- 
colonial, as are a great many of the remedies prescribed to alle^/iate 
sickness.^ This is all reflected in the high death rates and in the high 
infant mortality rate in Mexico. 

IN*DIAN* \TLLAGE MArOrETS' 
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The trek to the village market starts very early in the morning. 
People begin arriving at daybreak. In the larger markets some 
arrive the previous evening and remain overnight. The transporta- 
tion of goods to and from the market is largely by Indian-colonial 
methods, consisting of the human back and the backs of burros (see 
Pis. XVI and XVII). In some areas oxcarts are used, and in those few 
instances where highways now pass through the village some of the 
vendors may ride the local bus, with their wares tucked between the 
seats or strapped on top. Buses arriving on market day may appear to 
be carrying a heavier load of wares than of people. 

Most of the goods brought into the rural-village markets are either 
homemade or locally grown. They represent almost aU the goods and 
handicrafts produced in the region, including such articles as pottery, 
basketry, serapes, rebozos, huaraches, metates, cloth, straw mats, 
charcoal, livestock, feed for animals, and foodstuJffs. In nearly every 
market wiU also be found a stock of imported goods from outside the 
region, brought in by itinerant merchants who travel from one mar- 
ket to another. 

Villages sometimes specialize in a particular type of handicraft, 
and each acquires a local reputation for the superiority of its prod- 
ucts. One village may specialize m a particular type of pottery, an- 
other in basketry, a third in weaving, and so on. At the market with- 
in a given region these wares can be sold or exchanged for other 
wares needed in the local community. In some of the rural markets a 
type of barter still persists. This has been noted particularly by 
Malinowski and De la Fuente in the state of Oaxaca.® They observed 
that in the village of Atzompa nearly all the market transactions were 
by means of barter. Frequently, when barter does occur, use is made 
of money values as a means of arriving at the transaction. A person 
wishing to exchange a piece of pottery for some fruit may set a 
money value on his pottery; the vendor of the fruit desiring the pot- 
tery will then sort out the amount of fruit which he thinks is worth 
the stipulated value of the pottery. Bargaining may then take place 
until both parties are satisfied with these asserted values. The ex- 
change of articles may subsequently take place.'’’ 

Within a given region village markets are scheduled on alternate 
days. Market day may take place on Wednesday in one village, on 

6. Bronislaw Malinowski and Julio de la Fuente, “The Economics of a Mexican 
Market System” (manuscript for a forthcoming book). The author gratefully acknowl- 
edges indebtedness to the authors for permission to read this manuscript. 

7. Ibid. 
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Friday in another, and on Sunday in a tliird. This system makes pos- 
sible a wider exchange of local goods among the general population, 
since different markets can be attended on different days. It is espe- 
cially convenient for itinerant merchants, who attend all the major 
markets in a given area and who visit the larger cities between times 
to replenish tlieir stock of goods. The larger tovms hold markets on 
several da}'s of the week, and in many of the cities markets are held 
every day. 

The particular day of the week on which a given village market 
takes place has probably been so designated since colonial times, if 
not since tlie pre-Columbian period. It is so strongly imbedded in the 
customs of tlie people that it takes place with clocklike regularity in 
almost automatic fashion. A drowsy village that has been quiet and 
drab all week long is suddenly transformed on market day into the 
resemblance of a colorful, authentic pageant. Inhabitants from all the 
surrounding villages and hamlets stream into the community, wear- 
ing tlieir native costumes and bringing their wares to display. 

Malinowski and De la Fuente conclude tliat the function of the 
village market is primarily economic.® It serves as an exchange mech- 
anism through which prospective producers and consumers may 
come together and exchange products. It appears to be adapted to the 
needs of low-income groups who do not have resources with which to 
purchase more than about one week s supply of goods at a time.’’ It re- 
duces the functions of the middleman to a minimum, since producers 
may come into direct contact witli prospective consumers in the mar- 
ket place and can bargain with them face to face. It brings together at 
least once each week a fairly large supply of a wide variety of articles 
from which tlie consumer may choose. This supply and variety are 
much greater than the merchants of the average community could 
afford to retain on sale continuously in stores and shops. Thus the 
market seems to be performing an important economic function.^” 

In addition to the economic functions, however, the markets per- 
form important social and recreational functions as well. In the mar- 
ket place, acquaintances are made with people from other villages. 
Women leave their dark and drab jacales and spend the day with the 
crowd. Men experience a break in the daily routine of affairs in the 
fields or the shops and receive a great deal of relaxation and diversion 
by mingling with their fellows in the market. Stories are often told of 
Indians on their way to market refusing to dispose of their entire sup- 
ply of wares at one time, except for a higher price than they would 

8. Ibid. 9. Ibid. 10. Ibid. 
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realize by selling it article by article, because the disposal of all the 
goods at one time would deprive them of the excuse for spending the 
day in the market. Even the process of buying and selling takes on 
certain aspects of a bargaining game, since ordinarily nobody expects, 
or is expected, to pay the original price asked for any given article. In 
some cases activities are dii*ectly oriented toward recreation. Small 
groups may gather around one or more guitar players who strum and 
sing some of tlie more recent corridas (popular songs). Also, groups 
of men may be seen playing gambling games of one kind or another. 

The village-market complex follows fairly closely the regions in 
which tlie indigenous groups tend to be most numerous. As one goes 
northward, for example, the market pattern begins to fade out by the 
time one reaches the city of Aguascalientes. In the north and the 
north Pacific regions, or north of an imaginary line drawn from the 
city of Tampico on the Gulf Coast and running through Aguasca- 
lientes and to the Pacific Coast, the system of markets as herein 
described is rarely found. If one inquires about “market day” in 
the northern states, he is looked upon with bewilderment, since the 
people do not understand what is meant. In the central region and 
the south Pacific, wljere the Indian-colonial culture tends to pre- 
dominate, market day plays a very important part in the lives of the 
inhabitants. It appears to be a survival from pre-Columbian times, 
modified and adapted to existing needs. 

INDEX OF CONTEMPORARY INDIAN-COLONIAL CULTURE 

The succeeding pages represent an attempt on the part of the 
author to work out an index of Indian-colonial culture that will indi- 
cate approximately the areas of Mexico wherein the attitudes and 
customs of the people still resemble those of the Indian-colonial 
period, and to estimate the proportion of Mexico’s inhabitants who 
live essentially according to the Indian-colonial pattern. 

Fortunately, the population census of 1940 contains a section giv- 
ing certain data on “cultural characteristics” for all the inhabitants 
of Mexico, and from this it seems possible to devise an index which 
may indicate approximately the proportion of the population in- 
volved. The component elements of this index must, of necessity, be 
restricted to available data, and it is frankly admitted that other 
items not here included might be of equal or greater importance if 
information concerning them were available for the same individ- 
uals. The results, therefore, are to be regarded as purely tentative 
and subject to subsequent verification. 
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Those persons are eonsiclered as living essentially at the Indian- 
colonial cultural level who fall into any of the following three broad 
groupings: 

1. Tliosc who speak only Indian languages 

2. Those who speak Indian languages and also Spanish, but who 
fj) Co barefoot, or 

b) Wear huaraches, or 

c) W'ear shoes but who also wear Indian-type dress 

3. Those who speak only Spanish or other non-Indian languages, but who 
a) Go barefoot, or 

/;) WTar huaraches only, or 

c) Wear shoes but also wear Indian-type dress. 

Briefly conimcnling on each of these groups, there would appear 
to be little question concerning the advisability of including item 1 
in the index, since this group is obviously composed of Indians who 
are unas.similalcd into the national life and who live by custom and 
tradition just as their ancestors have done for ages. 

There also appears to be little question concerning persons who 
speak Indian languages but who also speak Spanish. Most investiga- 
tors do not hesitate to label this entire group as Indian, From the 
index, however, we have excluded tliose of this group who wear shoes 
and modern dress, since it is obvious that, whether or not tliey are 
Indian racially, they have become assimilated into modern culture. 
Some of these latter are Indians who have become educated but who 
still remember their native Indian language. 

The third division of the index includes tlie large group of Indians 
and mestizos who have lost their Indian language but who probably 
live on about the same plane as those who have retained the lan- 
guage. From this group, who speak only non-Indian languages, are 
excluded all those who wear shoes and modern dress. All others are 
included. Of the latter group, there would seem to be little room for 
questioning the advisability of including those who go barefoot. 
Likewise, there could be little error involved in including the rela- 
tively small group who are reported to wear shoes but whose dress 
otherwise is typically Indian. This group makes up such a small pro- 
portion of the total that excluding them would not greatly affect the 
results. There remains only (b) of group 3. In this category are 
found a total of 3,820,406 persons who speak only Spanish, or other 
non-Indian languages, but who wear huaraches. Of these, 1,051,274 
individuals, or 10.5 per cent, also wear Indian-type dress in addition 
to huaraches and therefore may be included without hesitation. 
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This leaves only tliose who do not speak an Indian language or wear 
Indian-type dress, but who do wear huaraches. They probably consti- 
tute a transition group who are beginning to slough off some of the 
earmarks of Indianism. Nevertheless, the author s experience and ob- 
servations lead him to believe strongly that their level of living on the 
whole is little different from that of the aforementioned groups. When 
the Mexican Indian begins to become assimilated into modem cul- 
ture, he first gets rid of his language, or at any rate learns Spanish. He 
then tries to displace some of the more obvious personal symbols of 
Indianism, such as the calzones and the huaraches. Both of these are 
generally regarded in Mexico as earmarks of Indianism, and it is likely 
that they will be exchanged for trousers and shoes long before much 
attention is given to such other cultural changes as placing a floor in 
the home, providing the home with windows and a chimney, boiling 
the drinking water, and adopting sanitary precautions against dis- 
eases. Many of these latter aspects of modem culture lag far behind 
the wearing of shoes; therefore there appears to be considerable justi- 
fication for placing the wearers of huaraches in with the other groups 
living at the Indian-colonial level. 

The number and percentage of individuals involved in each of the 
component parts of the index are shown in Table 75. They are dis- 
tributed as follows : 

1. Persons speaking only Indian languages constitute 14.8 per cent 
of the population having the characteristics included in the index 
and 7.6 per cent of the total population of the Republic. 

2. Persons speaking Indian languages and also Spanish, but who 
(a) go barefoot, {b) wear huaraches, or (c) wear shoes but Indian- 
type dress, make up 12.9 per cent of the population with character- 
istics specified in the index and 6.6 per cent of the total population. 

3. Persons speaking only Spanish or other non-Indian languages, 
but who (a) go barefoot, (b) wear huaraches, or (c) wear shoes but 
Indian-type dress, constitute 72.3 per cent of the population with 
characteristics specified in the index and 37.0 per cent of the total 
population. 

Thus the total number of inhabitants, who, according to the index, 
are living at the Indian-colonial level, adds up to 10,054,018 individ- 
uals, which is equivalent to 51.2 per cent of the total population of 
the Republic. This is almost exactly the percentage classified by the 
census of 1940 as being illiterate (51.6 per cent). As will be shown 
later, tliere is a high correlation between the two. 

The vast majority of the inhabitants living at the Indian-colonial 
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Fig. 30. — Percentage of Me.xieo’s total population living at the Indian-colonial level as 
determined by the inde.x in Table 75, by states. 


examination of Figure 30, which shows the relative proportion of the 
population involved for each municipality in the Republic. The fol- 
lowing observations seem to be apparent from this map: 

1. The municipalities with the lowest proportion of the population 
living at the Indian-colonial level are found in those northern states 
which border the United States. 

2. Within those states bordering the United States the lowest per- 
centage is found in those municipalities nearest the frontier. With 
but few exceptions, the municipalities situated in the northern por- 
tions of these border states are about the only areas in tire Republic 
where the proportion living at tire Indian-colonial level is less than 
10 per cent of the population. 
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3. Willi but few exceptions, the proportion of the population liv- 
ing at the Indian-colonial level gradually increases as one goes soulli- 
ward, until it reaches its greatest proportion in the south Pacific area. 
In the slate of Oaxaca die proportion living at the Indian-colonial 
level is 75 per cent or more, for 29 out of a total of 30 districts. In 
Chiapas, 101 municipalities out of a total of 109 show 75 per cent or 
more of the total population living at this level; and in the state of 
Guerrero, 58 municipalities out of a total of 71 show 75 per cent or 
more of the total inhabitants living at the Indian-colonial level. 

4. Except for restricted areas of the northern slates, all the muni- 
cipalities in which 75 per cent or more of the total population live at 
the Indian-colonial level arc found south of an imaginary line which 
may be drawn from the city of Tampico westward to the Pacific 
Coast, passing through the city of Aguascalientes. 

5. The isolated pockets in the more nordicm areas where Indian- 
colonial culture prevails are to be found chiefly among these Indian 
groups: (a) the Tarahumaras of southwestern Chihuahua and north- 
western Durango; (b) the Tepehuancs of southern Durango and 
northeastern Nayarit; (c) the Coras and die Huicholes of eastern 
Nayarit and northern Jalisco. 

6. Generally speaking, widiin a given state those municipalities 
containing urban clusters tend to have a lower percentage of popula- 
tion living at die Indian-colonial level dian do diose containing no 
urban concentrations. Thus the district in which the city of Oaxaca 
is located is the only district in that state where less dian 75 per cent 
are living at the Indian-colonial level; in die state of Chiapas diere 
are 8 municipalities, out of a total of 109, in which less dian 75 per 
cent of the population live at the Indian-colonial level, and diese 8 
include die 5 municipalities containing die 5 largest to\TOs in the 
state. This rural-urban relationship does not necessarily hold among 
regions, however. The proportion living at the Indian-colonial level 
in the city of Oaxaca is much greater than that found even in most of 
the rural areas of northern Chihuahua. In other words, regional dif- 
ferences tend to outweigh rural-urban differences. The reader will 
observe that, for the most part, the states showing the greatest pro- 
portion of persons living at the Indian-colonial level according to this 
index are also the states in which the highest proportion live in huts 
(Fig. 24), eat corn instead of wheat (Table 61), do not sleep in beds 
or cots (Table 54), use the wooden plow (Table 40), and contain 
the highest proportions of illiteracy (Table 84). The map shows a 
striking resemblance to Figure 35, wherein illiteracy is plotted ac- 
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cording to municipalities.^ The high positive correlation between 
the percentage of the total population living at the Indian-colonial 
level and the percentage of the total population 10 years of age and 
over that is illiterate (i.e., can neither read nor write) is probably 
one of the most conclusive evidences that the index of Indian-colonial 
culture is reliable. When the maps on Indianism (Fig. 30) and illiter- 
acy (Fig. 35) are examined together, it is difficult to distinguish one 
from the other. The lighter as well as the darker shades on the maps 
tend to coincide. This simply means that in those municipalities in 
which a small proportion of the population is living at the Indian- 
colonial level and where, in other words, the more modern culture 
tends to prevail, there is also found a comparatively low rate of illit- 
eracy. In municipalities in which a large proportion of the inhabit- 
ants are living at the Indian-colonial level, the percentage of the 
population that is illiterate is usually high also. 

The illiteracy map, like the map on Indianism, shows a much 
smaller proportion of illiterates in the northern border states, with 
the proportion gradually increasing as we go southward, except 
for isolated pockets where illiteracy is high and which on the Indian- 
ism map are shown to have a high proportion of population hving at 
the Indian-colonial level.^^ Generally speaking, on both maps the 
more darkly shaded areas tend to be found south of the city of 
Aguascalientes. 

In order to measure the degree of relationship between Indianism 
and illiteracy, the correlation between the proportion of the inhabit- 
ants of each municipality living at the Indian-colonial level and the 
proportion illiterate was computed. The coefficient of linear correla- 
tion was found to be 

The relationship between illiteracy and the Indian-colonial index 
would appear to be a logical one. Where illiteracy is very high, the 
inhabitants must depend almost entirely on word of mouth to pass 
along the cultural heritage. This limits the available source of infor- 
mation concerning ways of living to a very narrow circle of relatives. 


11. See Fig. 35 in chap. xvii. 

12. These areas include such groups as the Tarahumaras of southwestern Chihuahua 
and northwestern Durango and the Coras and the Huicholes of eastern Nayarit and 
northwestern Jahsco. 

13. The number of pairs of observations used in die computation was 1,738, 
The equation of the curve describing the relationship behveen these two variables 
is Ye = 26.6843 + 0.5036X. The scatter, or standard error of estimate, is 13.08. Ac- 
cording to accepted standards of statistical procedure, this is a significant relationship. 
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neighbors, and fellow-villagers. This is especially true in a land such 
as Mexico, where the majority of the inhabitants live in small villages 
that are isolated geographically and culturally from the rest of the 
world through lack of railroads, highways, telephones, radios, and 
other communication facilities. As will be shown in the chapter on 
education, in many of these villages not more than a half-dozen peo- 
ple know how to read with any degree of fluency, and often there is 
little or nothing available for those who can read. Thus the most natu- 
ral thing in the world is for children to learn only what thcii- parents 
know, or think they know, and to do things in about the same way, 
using the same old techniques and devices and securing appro.xi- 
mately the same results. Each individual lives and thinks as his 
neighbor does because usually there is intimate and prolonged asso- 
ciation among members of the local village, although this stops 
abruptly at the mountain walls.’"* Local villagers are seldom con- 
fronted with the idea that other ways might be more efficient than 
their own, partly because they never read books and partly because 
they are unlikely to have intimate contacts with anyone who has 
ever experienced the advantages of doing things differently. Chil- 
dren grow up accustomed to sleeping on tlie ground, to consulting 
the witch doctor in case of sickness, to drinking polluted water. They 
continue just as their parents did to feed the baby on tortillas and 
beans, to use the yard as a latrine, and to plant com on land whose 
soil has been depleted and would be much better suited to other 
crops. 

The problem of raising the standards of living above the Indian- 
colonial level is complex and many sided. It involves not only in- 
creasing the income of the masses of the peasants but also compre- 
hensive educational programs of a demonstrational nature tliat would 
reach out into the homes and onto the farms to demonstrate the more 
efficient techniques of living and farming. Without an increase in 
income, there are undoubtedly definite limitations to the amount by 
which the living standards could be raised. Families whose total 
income does not exceed 1,50 pesos per day, for example, cannot be 
expected to withdraw their patronage from the local curandera, who 
charges them only 50 centavos for a visit in case of sickness, and to 
patronize, instead, a modern physician who is likely to charge them 
5 or 10 pesos for a visit. Nor widi tlieir present incomes can they be 
expected to purchase any great amount of farm machinery or house- 

14. Robert Redfield, “Folkways and City Ways,” in Hubert Herring and Herbert 
Weinstock (eds.), Renascent Mexico (New York, 1935), pp. 37, 38. 
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hold equipment. The raising of incomes very far above present 
levels involves many problems which are difiicult for tlie individual 
to solve by himself. Such problems involve the development of a 
great many small irrigation projects which would make possible an 
extension of the crop season and the insuring of a reasonable harvest. 

Another very serious problem in raising incomes throughout large 
areas of rural Mexico is tliat of transportation facilities that would 
place farmers in reach of markets for their products. As mentioned 
earlier, the federal government has made notable progress in 
extending trunk-line highways connecting some of the larger towns 
and cities in recent years; but there is a serious lack of roads feeding 
into these few trunk lines from tlie surrounding regions through 
which they pass. A large proportion of the inhabitants of rural Mex- 
ico still live one or more days’ travel by muleback from the 
nearest connecting highway or railway station. This makes both the 
marketing of farm products and the purchase of supplies and equip- 
ment very expensive. 

In these areas local production is largely confined to those goods 
of a subsistence nature which can be exchanged or sold in the local 
village markets. Any such costly projects as highway construction or 
irrigation development in these isolated regions will probably have 
to wait until federal or state governments decide to undertake them, 
since their cost would be prohibitive for the peasants with their pres- 
ent level of income. 

THE PROBLEM OF CHANGING THE SOCIAL AND CULTURAL VALUES 

The problems facing the statesman and the educator in Mexico 
who would seek to extend the community of interests beyond the 
local village and who would seek to weld the thousands of isolated 
groups into a nation are twofold. First, they must decide what as- 
pects of the folk culture should be preserved and what parts should 
be changed. This alone is a gigantic problem, but the second is 
equally important. It involves the selecting of techniques and proce- 
dures that will produce the desired changes \vithout destroying or 
throwing out of balance the elements that are considered to be worth 
while. 

The Mexican government has already taken steps to preserve some 
of the Indian arts and regional dances. Each year a program of native 
regional dances is given in the national stadium by school children in 
costume. This is sponsored by the Secretariat of Public Education 
and is worth anyone’s time to attend- 
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We have already noted that the Indian village market is an excel- 
lent adaptation to conditions under which transportation and com- 
munication with the larger world arc lacking. This local marketing 
system might well be studied with the view of facilitating its more 
eflBcient functioning in the interest of tlie peasants and small crafts- 
men. An adequate educational program would study carefully all 
aspects of the Indian-colonial culture with tlie idea of singling out 
for perpetuation those which offer a positive contribution to mral 
welfare. 

Changes in the social and cultural values should be introduced 
very cautiously and probably should begin with those practices that 
have affected adversely the welfare of the people, such as lapk of 
sanitation, inadequate housing, and inefficient agricultural tech- 
niques. 

Many of those living at the Indian-colonial level do so because 
they have never experienced tlie values of any other way of living 
and hence do not have aspirations for change to anything different. 
Sanitation, modem housing, and education, for instance, rank low in 
their scale of values because they have had no experience tliat would 
lend to make such things seem important. The task of raising the 
standards of living is, first of all, the task of making such things as 
are deemed essential to a higher level of living seem important to 
the people, so that they will make some sacrifice to achieve them. This 
is primarily an educational problem. Economic income, to be sure, 
places limits on the amounts of goods and services tliat can be ob- 
tained, but much could be accomplished even with existing incomes. 

While peasants cannot pay 5 or 10 pesos in order to consult a phy- 
sician whenever illness occurs in the family, they could be taught to 
prevent a great amount of sickness by observing a few elementary 
rules of health. It would cost them practically nothing, for example, 
to boil their drinking water. There need be no expense involved in 
digging a hole at some distance from the house to serve as a latrine. 
At little or no expense the animals could be fenced off from the dwell- 
ing and the breeding grounds of flies thus removed fardier from the 
house. When a dwelling is being constructed, little additional ex- 
pense would be involved in arranging for windows or spaces through 
which light and air might circulate or in providing for flues or vents 
through which smoke could escape out of the room. The ejidatarios 
and their families might be taught to use some of their leisure time 
in games and sports and in activities for the improvement of commu- 
nity life and to curtail their use of intoxicating beverages. Even the 
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productivity of the land might be considerably increased at little 
additional capital expense if only the peasants could be taught the 
principles of crop rotation, the use of available fertilizers, including 
the preparation and use of compost, and a few elementary techniques 
of soil conservation. 

A tremendous and far-reaching educational program is neverthe- 
less necessary in order to bring about these apparently simple 
changes. The coating of custom is thick and tough where groups 
have been isolated for ages from participation in the fruits of mod- 
em scientific developments. Not being acquainted with any other 
way of life, people are reluctant to discard the old for fear the new 
will prove to be less adequate in the long run. Therefore, he who 
would change their old ways must not only teach them the new but 
must demonstrate to them the superiority of the new. Rural school- 
teachers in Mexico have found, to their sorrow, that young children 
who are taught new ideas and habits in the elementary school soon 
have these brushed off when they return to rub shoulders with 
adults in homes in which such ideas encounter vigorous and continu- 
ous resistance. This disheartening experience has led some Mexican 
educators to question seriously the effectiveness of any educational 
program which does not lay considerable stress on adult and commu- 
nity education. Unless the scale of social values in the community is 
revised so that a high evaluation will be placed on the activities, atti- 
tudes, and techniques which children leam in school, it is unlikely 
that the mere establishing of more schools will do much to change the 
ways of living. To become really effective, the school program must 
be accompanied by an adult educational program that will provide an 
environment in the community favorable to fostering and nourishing 
the culture which the school strives to foster and to promote. 

Fortunately, certain Mexican educators are conscious of all these 
problems and have made an important beginning in organizing a 
program of education on a community-wide basis. The rural cultural 
missions represent such an attempt and will be discussed in chapter 
xviii. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Marriage and the Family 


I N RURAL Mexico tlie elementary family— parents and their ofiF- 
spring— tends to be characteristic, although frequently this is 
modified to include tliree generations. The latter circumstance arises 
out of the tendency for newlyweds to hve for a time at the home of 
tlie bridegroom s parents, pending the construction of a home for 
themselves, and for a widow and her children to return to the hearth 
of her parents at the deatli of her husband.^ The elementary family is 
modified, also, when parents become too old to care for themselves 
and they eitlier persuade one of their married sons to remain at the 
parental home or abandon their homesite to live with one of their 
married children. Sometimes married sons may build a house on the 
same plot as the parental home, and, although they may live in sepa- 
rate quarters, their activities and interests tend to be merged into a 
variation of the larger family, 

MARRIAGE 

Marriage as practiced in Mexico is rather elastic, Mexican census 
statistics classify unions of husbands and wives into four separate 
and distinct types, only two of which are. legal. The first type is 
marriage by civil ceremony only. This included 14,7 per cent of all 
persons in die Republic who were living as husband and wife in 1940, 
The second type is marriage by civil and religious ceremony. This 
group includes 46.6 per cent of all persons living as husband and 
wife. The third group includes those united by religious ceremony 
only, and, although this is an illegal form of marriage, it accounts for 
15.7 per cent of the persons living as husband and wiFe. The fourth 
and final type is union lihre (“free union”), which applies to couples 
who live together as husband and wife but who have not been united 
by any marriage ceremony. Into this group fall nearly one-fourth 

1. Elsie Clews Parsons, Mitla-Town of the Souls (Chicago, 1936), p. 66. 
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Fia. 31. — Types of mnritnl union.s in Mexico in 1940. Dnta from Table 77 



Fig. 32. — ^Percentage of all persons with husband and wife relationship living in free union, 
by states. Data from Sexto censo de 'poblacidn (1940) (Direccion General de Estadfstica). 
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(23.0 per cent) of all persons who were living as husband and wife in 
1940 (Fig. 31). 

According to the Mexican Constitution, “marriage is a civil con- 
ti act. Marriage and all other acts relating to the civil status of individ- 
uals shall appertain exclusively to the civil authorities” (Art. 130). 
Therefore, only those persons who have been married by the civil 
authority can be said to be legally married. In other words, according 
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• Data from Sexto cemo de poblacidit (1040) (Dircccion Gcncr.al clc Estndislica). 


to Mexican law, only 61.3 per cent of the persons living as husband 
and wife are legally married, and 38.7 per cent are illegally mated. 

The percentage of all persons with husband-and-wife relationship 
who were living in free union in 1940 is shown by states in Figure 32. 
Forty per cent or more were living in free union in the six states of 
Veracruz, Tabasco, Chiapas, Hidalgo, Nayarit, and Sinaloa. The per- 
centage was from 20 to 40 in eleven other states. 

The data on types of marital unions according to age groups and 
according to size of community are presented in Table 77. The fol- 
lowing observations seem to be suggested by these data: 
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1. The proportion of persons living in free union is higher in the 
rural districts than in the urban; but even in localities with a popula- 
tion of more than 10,000 the proportion living in free union is one out 
of five, or 20.7 per cent. It is 23.6 per cent for localities with less than 
10,000 inhabitants. 

2. The proportion living in free union is greater among the younger 
age groups and declines with increasing age. This relationship holds 
true for persons living in cities of over 10,000 as well as for those liv- 
ing in localities of less than 10,000. Thus the proportion living in free 
union is 27.2 per cent for persons under twenty years of age; it is 24.9 
for those in the age group twenty to thirty-nine; and it is 19.5 for 
persons forty years of age and over. 

The relatively higher proportion of young people living in free 
union may be interpreted to mean that many persons begin their 
husband-and-wife relationships by mutual consent without any cere- 
mony but that some of them have a marriage ceremony performed 
at a later date. Sometimes this ceremony awaits the acquisition of 
funds with which to pay the fees and does not take place until a 
number of children have been born. Thus, in 1942, the federal gov- 
ernment put on a campaign encouraging persons living in free union 
to take advantage of a government-sponsored plan to hold collective 
marriage ceremonies throughout the Republic for the purpose of 
legally uniting those couples who had been living in free union. 
December twentieth was designated as the day for performing the 
collective marriages, and about fifty thousand couples throughout 
the country took advantage of the opportunity to become legally 
married free of charge. Many of these were mature couples with 
children old enough to be in the national draft for the army. The 
account given of these proceedings in El Universal, one of the three 
leading newspapers in Mexico City, is in part as follows: 

The Government of Mexico, through the efforts of the Secretariat of Public 
Assistance, legalized yesterday the marital union of more than 50,000 couples 
in the Republic and the first result of this act was the registration of the children 
in the great book of national citizenship and the legal recognition of them by 
their parents as offspring of a legitimate union. Doctor Gustavo Baz, Secretary 
of Public Assistance, made a speech during the collective marriage which took 
place in the Gapital of the Republic, where approximately seven hundred and 
fifty couples came to request this important legal assistance 

Judging by the telegrams received yesterday by the Secretariat, there was no 
town either large or small in the Republic where marriages did not take place. 
Civic celebrations were held in honor of the marrying couples, among them be- 
ing several banquets attended by the authorities, the couples, their children. 
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and the witnesses of each marriage. Yesterday was indeed an important day in 
our countiy since besides the legalization of the free love unions, it witnessed the 
first draft in our military history of the young men who must serve their country 
within the ranks of the National Army. There were numerous cases in which at 
the same time that the former free lovers were being married their children 
were being drafted into the Army 

The short collective ceremony started in the afternoon, being opened by Dr. 
Zubiran who read the usual marriage declaration containing a brief and informal 
explanation of the meaning of marriage and of what society expects of those who 
establish a home. 

After this. Dr. Baz made his short speech which was broadcast to all comers 
of the country 

He explained once more that the main purpose of the Government in organiz- 
ing this marriage crusade is obtaining for the children, in the first place, their 
Mexican nationality, and, in the second place, protection against any emergency. 

.... In the Escuela Federal Tipo of Guadalajara, 200 marriages were legal- 
ized. The majority of the men getting married were soldiers and among the 
couples there were six women under age,^ whose parents gave their consent. 

In the patio of the Government Palace of Puebla 289 couples were married, 
among them Angel Huerta Vivanco, 40 years old, and Eulalia Yanez, 35 years 
old, who have nine children. 

Ninety-three couples were married in the Municipal Palace of Queretaro, 310 
children being thereby legalized. 

In the reception hall of the Government Palace of Ghilpancingo and in the 
presence of the Governor of Guerrero, 17 couples were married. 

A large number of couples legalized their union in the Gapital of the State of 
Chihuahua at noon yesterday. 

In Pachuca forty-five collective mamages took place at the Casino del Charro. 

In Morelia eighty couples legalized their union in the offices of the Civil Regis- 
try. 

In the city of Saltillo 105 couples were married, and others were also married 
free of charge in the church of San Esteban. 

In Tampico, the collective marriage of 300 couples took place, witnessed by 
the Municipal President.® 

Referring again to Table 77 , it should be noted that the proportion 
of persons married by “civil ceremony only” is greatest for the 
younger age groups and declines as the age group increases. Thus, 
while 22.7 per cent of all persons under twenty years of age were 
married by “civil cei'emony only,” the percentage drops to 11.5 for 
persons forty years of age and over. Similar differences are found in 
both cities and mral districts, except that the change is more marked 
in the eities. On the other hand, the proportion of persons united by 

2. The legal age for marriage of women in Mexico is fourteen years. The consent of 
the parents is required, however, until age twenty-one. 

3. El Universal, December 21, 1942. 
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“religious ceremony only” tends to increase as one passes from the 
lower to the higher age brackets. 

The higher proportion of strictly church marriages among the 
older groups and the low proportion among young people may reflect 
increasing tendency to conform to the law and to have civil cere- 
monies precede religious services. If this reasoning is correct, the 
strictly church marriages among the older age groups could be re- 
garded as holdovers from past years. The relatively greater propor- 
tion of strictly church marriages in the rural districts, as compared 
with the cities, may reflect greater ignorance of the law on the part 
of the laymen, greater reluctance to comply with it on the part of tlie 
priests, and relatively greater confidence in the religious than in the 
civil ceremony on tlie part of rural inhabitants. 

The proportion of persons united by both civil and religious cere- 
mony also increases with age in the cities but remains practically 
constant in the rural districts. 

Numerous observers have voiced tlie opinion that the indigenous 
population has much greater respect generally for the church cere- 
monies than for tlie civil and that they do not consider themselves 
properly married when only the civil ceremony is used. This is prob- 
ably due to the association of marriage with religion, to the greater 
impressiveness and formality of the church ritual, and to tlie greater 
respect which they have for the priest and the church when matters 
of intimate family concern are involved. Concerning marriage prac- 
tices among the rural population of the valley of Teotihuacan, Gamio 
says: 

Marriage by civil law is not usually accepted, as is tlie case in many regions of 
our Republic, and only persons who own property of some importance go to 
court, as a precaution against future consequences. 

This lack of observance of the law is due to resistance on the part of the in- 
habitants of the villages to pay the official fees as well as to fear of the Govern- 
ment, the expressions and formalities of which tliey dislike. 

The religious ceremony costs from eight to thirty pesos, and since the priests 
never perform a marriage ceremony for less than eight pesos even when the par- 
ties are destitute, if the latter are not able to obtain this amount, they live as hus- 
band and wife without legalizing their union, because they feel that a legal mar- 
riage is not worth two pesos. 

In case they have the eight pesos to pay the priest, they are even less likely 
to go to the judge, since then they get married through the Church only. We have 
known numerous couples who have lived under such conditions for many years. 
\^ffien we inquired why they had not married, they argued that the judge charged 
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two pcujs Fo ninny llicm and llicy did not liavc that much money, so that they 
ucrc waiting for hotter timos to get married.'* 

IXil.'i wliicli would indic.alc clearly the relative stability of these 
diir<’ient type's of inariltd unions arc lacking. Nevertheless, investiga- 
tions have been made in specific rural areas, which, when pieced to- 
ge'tlu'f. might give us at least some notion as to how these unions 
woik out in rural Mc.vico as a whole. Perhaps the most eomprehen- 
sive of these special studies is that made under the direction of Gamio 
in the valley of Tootihuacan. From it we quote at some length: 

.As wo hnvo s.iid iioforo. tlic nnrnhor of illegitimate unions is very large 

Tlu’ ftiiul.inionl.il tonwin, wo repent, is economic in nature. In the majority of 
c.i'-o'. ihoro is no consitlcrntion of personal interest, that is, of the ease of separa- 
tion ,i( .iny time when tlioro is no permanent Iiond uniting the parties. The men 
log.ud tlioii women with the s.ime respect as if they were legally married and 
f'oii'.idoi ihoin llioit.s for life, Tlius one usually finds couples with eight or ten 
tliildton who have hoon living as husband and wife since the time the first child 
w.is oonc'oiv<-d. They have not married, in the first place, because of lack of means 
to p.iy the jtulco .uul the priest; and. in the .second place, due to the negligence 
with which they s'iew such matters. They rc.spcct and love each other in the same 
u.iy .IS llio Indians who arc duly married. One .seldom finds Indians purposely 
living logi'ther without being married bcc;ui.sc of the thought of obtaining their 

fioodnni at any moment But in such instances, which show a certain degree 

of wotldlincss, the bad influence of the city may be obsewed, since the others 
never consider such things, not through morality but rather through custom 

.... for them, .sacrament is something they do not understand, in spite of their 

being strong Catholics and in .spite of the anathemas of the priests In the 

great majority of the cases the free unions are lifelong. Those living in concu- 
binage get married if they have the means, wathout giving importance to the 
sacr.imcnt, and as regards the civil marriage, they consider it a formality which 
costs tsvo pesos and which comes from the Government, of which they are al- 
ways a little .suspicious. 

This does not mean that women may have sex relations with any man; they do 
only with their man, and when they have a man they consider it wrong to have 
relations with other men; but w’hen the man is no more, either through death, 
desertion, or mutual understanding, they feel free to accept another man, whom 
they henceforth consider their man and whom they respect in accordance with 
llieir custom, being faithful to him until another change occurs. Almost always, a 
man and a woman live their whole lives together, are faithful to each other and 
have a large family; in a few cases, they separate through the fault of one or the 
other, without any feeling of guilt when they subsequently unite with others. We 
believe this to be the true marital psychology of the Indians. 

Often when a woman unites with her man she brings three or four children, 

4. Manuel Gamio, La Poblacidn del Valle de Teotihuacdn (3 vols.; Mexico City, 
1922), II, 247. 
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who become part of the family as entemdos [stepchildren]. Sometimes, the 
husband brings the children taken away from his former concubine, which were 
not claimed by the latter, and these, together with the new ones bom every year, 
form a large assortment of children of various colors and features and with dif- 
ferent surnames, except when there is an understanding to adopt one sur- 
name 

Adultery in the region has a unique character: it is permanent when it takes 
place. Let us explain this statement. There are unions of individuals who have 
been respectively married and who have abandoned their spouses in order to live 
together as husbands and wives. 

It is very seldom that a woman who lives with her husband has sexual relations 
with another man. The Indian does not know of these things and when a woman, 
for any reason, does not wish to live with her legitimate husband, she goes to live 
with her lover giving up all contact with her former man. Therefore an almost 
perfect monogamy prevails and only in exceptional cases is a man related sepa- 
rately with two women and, vice-versa, a woman with several men. Adulterous 
unions take place with the knowledge and consent of the abandoned spouses and 
are tacitly accepted by the neighbors, without a single expression of protest or 
displeasure. This is a paradox worthy of study, since in spite of the fact that the 
Indians are devout Catholics, they see these immoral desecrations with indif- 
ference 

Adultery, such as is observed in the cities, is only practiced by individuals 

of a higher social and economic level. It occurs among those who have more 
means, lead an easy and secure life, and do not have to exhaust their strength or 
use their minds in their daily work. 

Sometimes one finds in the villages of this region single women who have 
children with aristocratic surnames. The illicit relations of some men of property 
—legally married and with legitimate children— with some of these women, are 
not a secret; but there is an absolute indifference on the part of the inhabitants 
and the adulterer is not considered any less worthy of esteem, perhaps because 
since he is a man of property all his actions inspire respect.® 

Gamio’s study repeatedly suggests that both the free unions and 
the legitimate marriages are much less stable on the haciendas than 
in the free villages. The reason for this is attributed to contact of the 
hacienda population with a large number of floating workers who go 
from hacienda to hacienda and who have acquired appetites and 
desires which are not found among the Indians of the more isolated 
free villages. Many of these migratory workers have learned how to 
take advantage of the free-union custom to satisfy their own selfish 
desires, and they have learned to show about as httle respect for the 
legitimate marriage as for the free union.® In this connection it is 
interesting to note the description and explanation of marriage cus- 
toms among the peons on the coffee plantations in the state of Vera- 

5. Ibid., pp. 247-51. 

6. Ibid., p. 249. 
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cruz as portrayed by Charles Macomb Flandrau, whose work entitled 
Vim Mexico is based on prolonged and intimate observation on his 
brother’s hacienda during the latter years of tlie Diaz regime. Flan- 
drau blames tlie church for not developing strong moral attitudes to- 
ward tlie marriage ceremony and for making marriage too expensive 
for tlie Indian, Although his book was originally published in 1908, it 
reflects a point of view which is still held by many residents of Mexico. 
His discussion is as follows: 

Among the lower classes in Mexico “free love" is not the sociological experi- 
ment it sometimes tries to be in more civilized communities. It is a convention, an 
institution, and, in tlie existing conditions of affairs, a necessity. Let me explain. 

The Mexicans are an excessively passionate people and their passions develop 
at an early age (I employ the words in a specific sense), not only because nature 
has so ordered it, but because, owing to the way in which they live— whole 
families, not to mention animals, in a small, one-roomed house— the elemental 
facts of life are known to them from the time they can see vnth their eyes and 
hear with tlieir ears 

It seems to have been proven that for people in general certain rigid social 
laws are a comfort and an aid to a higher, steadier standard of thought and Me. 
In communities where such usages obtain, the ordinary person, in taking unto 
himself a wife, does so with a feeling of finality. On one’s wedding day, but little 
thought is given, I fancy, to the legal loopholes of escape. It strikes one as 
strange .... that a powerful Church (a Church, moreover, that regards mar- 
riage as a sacrament) should deliberately place insuperable obstacles in the path 
of persons who for the time being, at least, have every desire to tread the straight 
and narrow way. This, .... the Church in Mexico does. 

The only legally valid marriage ceremony in Mexico is the civil ceremony, but 
to a Mexican peon the civil ceremony means nothing whatever; he can’t grasp 
its significance, and there is nothing in the prosaic, businesslike proceeding to 
touch his heart and stir his imagination. The only ceremony he recognizes is one 
conducted by a priest in a church. When he is married by a priest he believes 
himself to be married— which for moral and spiritual purposes is just as valuable 
as if he actually were. One would suppose that the Church would recognize this 
and encourage unions of more or less stability by making marriage inexpensive 

and easy For performing the marriage ceremony it charges much more 

than poor people can pay without going into debt. Now and then they go into 
debt; more often they dispense with the ceremony. On my ranch, for instance, 
very few of the “married” people are married. Almost every grown man lives with 
a woman who makes his tortillas and bears him children, and about some of 
these households, there is an air of permanence and content. But with the death 
of mutual desire there is nothing that tends to turn the scale in favor of per- 
manence; no sense of obligation, no respect for a vague authority higher and 
better than oneself, no adverse public opinion. Half an hour of ennui, or some 
one seen for a moment from a new point of view— and all is over. The man goes 
his way, the woman hers. The children, retaining their father’s name, remain, as 
a rule, with the mother. And soon there is a new set of combinations. One woman 
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who worked here had three small children— eveiyone with a different surname; 
the name of its father. While here, she kept house witli the maxjordomo, who for 
no reason in particular had wearied of the wife he had married in church. No one 
thought it odd that she should have three children by different men, or that she 
should live with the maxjordomo, or that the maxjordomo should tire of his wife 
and live with her. As a matter of fact there was nothing odd about it. No one was 
doing wrong, no one was "flying in the face of public opinion,” She and the three 
men who had successively deserted her, the maxjordomo who found it convenient 
to fonn an alliance with her, and his wife, who betook herself to a neighboring 
ranch and annexed a boy of sixteen, were all simply living their lives in accord- 
ance with the promptings they had never been taught to resist At an early 

age when they first fall in love, they would, I think, almost always prefer to be 
married. But where get the ten pesos, without which tfie Church refuses to make 
them man and wife? The idea of saving and waiting is to them, of course, utterly 
preposterous. Why should it not be? What tangible advantage to them would 
there be in postponement? The Church, which has always been successful in 
developing and maintaining prejudices, could have developed, had it wished to, 
the strongest prejudice in favor of matrimony, and the permanence of the mar- 
riage tie. But it has not done so, and now, even when peons do have the religious 
ceremony performed, they do not consider it binding. After having gone to so 
much expense, they are not likely to separate so soon; but that is all.'* 

The importance of church fees in deterring ecclesiastical marriage 
ceremonies is illustrated by Parson’s study of Mitla, Oaxaca. The first 
year she was there, only three weddings took place; but the following 
year a new priest came to the town and reduced the fee for tlie mar- 
riage ceremony for poor people from 15 pesos to 2 pesos, with the 
result that tliere were fifteen weddings tlie second year, all reti'oac- 
tive, so to speak.® Mrs. Parsons also makes the observation that 

older couples rarely separate, but among the younger ones there are a good many 
separations without formality Since in most cases there has been no wed- 

ding .... and since the theory prevails that people who are not having a good 
life together had better not stay together, quite naturally they separate and find 
other mates. It is, in fact, a condition of trial marriage, in theory as in practice, 
for people say that where tlie couple has not lived together before it never turns 
out well.^ 

Redfield’s studies in the Yucatan Peninsula seem to indicate tliat 
marital unions are much more permanent in the more isolated rural 
communities and become increasingly more unstable as contacts 
with urban communities become more frequent. In the isolated In- 
dian village of Tusilc, in the territory of Quintana Roo, he finds mari- 

7. Charles Macomb Flandrau, Viva Mexico! (New York, 1942), pp. 90-94. Re- 
printed by permission of the D. Appleton— Century Company. 

8. Parsons, op. cit., p. 100. 9. Ibid., p. 116. 
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tal unions very enduring. There are no divorces, and desertion as 
well as adultery is punished with severe flogging by the local authori- 
ties. “A man and woman who have undertaken matrimony are ex- 
pected to continue to live together, and sanctions, sacred and secu- 
lar, enforce this expectation. A deserting husband is subject to reli- 
gious, familial, and civil sanctions When a young couple are 

established in marriage, their adult life is assured; the relations they 
are to have to each other, to the kinsmen of each, and to the sponsors 
of then marriage are fixed. In the rural but less isolated village of 
Chan Kom, Yucatan, which, according to the census of 1940, had 
270 inhabitants, conditions are somewhat similar, except that mar- 
riages are less stable and punishments for infractions of moral codes 
relating to die stability of the family are less severe. Desertions occur 
occasionally and divorce is not entirely unknown. “In Chan Kom a 
wife’s adultery is still an offense against the husband, for which he 
may punish the wife or bring about her punishment, but it is not a 
reason for breaking up a marriage. And the cases of desertion or of 
separation that did occur in Chan Kom were all cases in which there 
were no small children of the couple.”” In the large village of Dzitas, 
which, according to die 1940 census, had a population of 1,648, but 
which is so situated that there is frequent contact with the large city 
of Merida, Redfield claims that 

.... separation, desertion, and divorce are common; marriages are brittle; many 
people have a number of consorts successively. The notion that a woman should 
endure everything from her husband without turning against him is preserved by 
the older people as an ideal, but in fact domestic disputes are notoriously com- 
mon. There are even cases where a woman strikes her husband and then brings 
suit for divorce and secures a share of the family property. Opportunities for em- 
ployment are open to women; there are women who prefer employment in 
Merida to being a wife in Dzitas, and say so. It is difficult in cases to tell when 
an elementary family comes into existence, because a man may sleep occasionally 
with a woman without public recognition until the association reaches such social 
acceptance that the woman comes to be called his “esposa”; yet he may have a 
legal wife in some other community and be maintaining that home also. In 
Merida, too, desertion is frequent, and new elementary families are often set up 
without formality and at the expense of previously existing families.^^ 

From what has been said thus far, it becomes evident that the 
stability of marital unions varies greatly from one area to another 
and that marriage and divorce statistics in Mexico have very little 


10. Robert Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan 

11. Ibid., p. 191. 1" ” • ’ 
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value as an indication of family stability. So many marital unions, 
separations, and desertions take place among the lower classes which 
are not in any way recorded on the civil register that any figure which 
is recorded as a divorce rate is ridiculously low, at least in so far as it is 
intended to give an indication of family disintegration. For example, 
the divorce rate in Mexico for the year 1940 is recorded as 0.2 per thou- 
sand inhabitants as compared with a rate of 2.0 per thousand for the 
United States. These figures, if taken at their face value, might indi- 
cate a rate of family disorganization in the United States ten times as 
great as that found in Mexico. Yet if accurate infoimation were avail- 
able concerning separations and desertions which are not recorded, 
the differences might be considerably smaller. Likewise, the number 
of marriages per thousand inhabitants in 1940 was only 7.5 in Mexico, 
as compared with 11.9 in the United States;^® yet marital unions take 
place at an earlier age in Mexico than in the United States. Obvious- 
ly, the Mexican marriage statistics do not include the large number 
of free unions that are formed each year. 

Altliough formal divorce is much less common in Mexico than in 
the United States, the Mexican divorce laws are about as liberal. The 
principal grounds for divorce are as follows (1) adultery on the 
part of either spouse; (2) immoral acts on the part of either spouse 
designed to corrupt the children; ( 3 ) infection with syphilis, tuber- 
culosis, or any chronic or incurable disease that is hereditary or con- 
tagious; and incurable impotency; (4) infection with incurable 
mental disease; (5) absence from the conjugal home for more than 
six months at one time without j’ust cause; (6) cruelty, serious threats, 
or injury to one spouse or the other; (7) false accusation of one 
spouse by the other of a crime that carries a penalty of more than 
two years’ imprisonment; (8) commission of a crime which carries 
a penalty of more tlian two years’ imprisonment; (9) habitual gam- 
bling or drunkenness or excessive and persistent use of enervating 
diugs; ( 10 ) commission by one spouse of an act against the person 
or property of the other that would be punishable by more than one 
year’s imprisonment if committed against anyone else; and (11) 
mutual consent. 

Divorce is becoming so easy to obtain in certain Mexican cities that 
clients are being attracted from the United States. Cuernavaca and 
Ciudad Juarez are beginning to compete with Reno and Las Vegas. 


13. Populntion Index, July, 1944, p. 218. 

14. I^ycs civilcs (Mexico City, 1942), p. 26. (Courtesy of Harold W. Bentley.) 
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LEGI’mtA.CY OF BIRTHS 

From what has been said concerning the elasticity of the term 
“marriage,” it wll not be surprising to leam that a large number of 
births in Mexico are illegitimate. The Mexican laws make no distinc- 
tion between legitimate and illegitimate children, and ordinarily 
there is no recording of such distinctions on tlie public records; but 
such information is being recorded along with other data dealing 
with vital statistics in a sample of 265 municipalities distributed 

TABLE 78 

Number of Births in Mexico in 1940, Classified According to 
Legitimacy and Illegitimacy, by Order of Birth* 

(A Sample of 205 Municipalities of Mexico, Representing 3,219,179 
Inhabitants or 10 Per Cent of the Total Population of Mexico) 


Obdeii of 

Total 

Bmnis 

Legitimate 

But TBS 

Illegitimate 

Births 

UXKNOWN 

Bihth 

■ 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

First child 

43,428 

100.0 

27,442 

63.2 

14,718 

33.9 

1,268 

2.9 

Second child . . . 

36,175 

100.0 

24,420 

69.4 

10,006 

28.4 

749 

2.1 

Third child. . . 

29,741 

100.0 

21,171 

71.2 

7,965 

26.8 

605 

2.0 

Fourth child . . . 

22,539 

100.0 

16,193 

71.8 

5,969 

26.5 

377 

1.7 

Fifth child 

16,519 

100.0 

11,754 

71.2 

4,519 

27.4 

246 

1.5 

Sixth child 

13,037 

100.0 

8,977 

68.9 

3,877 

29.7 

183 

1.4 

Seventh child. . 

10,245 

100.0 

7,043 

68.7 

3,077 

30.0 

125 

1.2 

Eighth child . . . 

5,801 

100.0 

3,940 

67.9 

1,799 

31.0 

62 

1.1 

Ninth child . . . 

3,992 

100.0 

2,679 

67.1 

1,244 

31.2 

69 

1.7 

Tenth child. . . . 
Eleventh child 

2,687 

100.0 

1,841 

68.5 

812 

30.2 

34 

1.3 

and over 

3,431 

100.0 

2,423 

70.6 

974 

28.4 

34 

1.0 

Order unknown . 

3,980 

100.0 

2,294 

57.6 

1,472 

37.0 

-214 

5.4 

Total 

190,575 

100.0 

130,177 

68.3 

56,432 

29.6 

3,966 

2.1 


• Data from Direcci6n General de Estadfstica. 


throughout the country and selected to represent a sample of condi- 
tions in the entire Republic, Data on illegitimacy are presented in 
Table 78 for 190,575 births in these sample municipalities in 1940. 
Of the total number, 29.6 per cent were illegitimate, 68.3 were legiti- 
mate, and data were unavailable for 2,1 per cent. When children are 
listed according to order of birth, as in this table, there appears to be 
little difference in illegitimacy. It is slightly higher for first children, 
of whom one-third are illegitimate, but is surprisingly high for all the 
others, even to the eleventh child and beyond. This would seem to 
suggest that illegitimacy is not due entirely to promiscuity of sexual 
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relations before marriage but is due mostly to the failure of many 
couples rearing families to marry at all 

Probably one of the highest rates of illegitimacy resulting from 
promiscuity outside the family circle is found among the servant 
class of the larger cities. Though most of the servant girls are single, 
many of them have one or more children by difiFerent fathers with 
whom they have never lived. The servant of the author s family, for 
example, assured us when she first accepted employment that she 
was unattached. Within two weeks we learned that, though unmar- 
ried, she was the mother of a two-year-old child and was very proud 
to tell us that its father was a Frenchman for whom she had worked 
in a factory and who already had a family. Numerous friends have 
servants who are unmarried mothers. Some keep their children with 
them on the job, others leave them with relatives. 

AGE AT MARBIAGE 

Marital unions often take place at an early age in Mexico. The 
legal age for marriage is fourteen for girls and sixteen for boys. Some- 
times, however, unions take place before that time. Even among the 
upper classes in Mexico City, girls are presented to society as debu- 
tantes at the age of fifteen. Marriage usually takes place in the rural 
areas at a lower age than in the cities and in the tropical areas at a 
lower age than in the Central Mesa. During the author’s visit to rural 
districts of Yucatan he was informed by several persons that marital 
unions sometimes begin when the girl is only twelve years of age and 
the boy about fourteen. Unfortunately, the Mexican census does not 
record marital status for persons below the legal marriageable age. 
All boys under sixteen and girls under fourteen are classified as 
minors (menores de edad) whether they are living in marital unions 
or not. This makes it impossible to say how many of these minors are 
actually living in husband-and-wife relationships; from the author’s 
travels, however, he is sure that in certain parts of the Republic the 
number is fairly large. Mexicans tend to marry considerably younger 
than do residents of the United States. This is shown by data from 
the census of 1940 for each country. Of all females fourteen to nine- 
teen years of age inclusive, 20.3 per cent of those in Mexico are 
classified as living in marital unions, while only 9.8 per cent of those 
in the United States were classified as married. Likewise, when the 
marital status of males aged sixteen to nineteen inclusive is compared 
for the two countries, it is found that in Mexico 6.0 per cent are living 
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in marital unions as compared with only 2.1 per cent in the United 
States. 

Table 79 shows a comparison for the two countries of the marital 
status of all persons twenty years of age and over for the year 1940. 
The proportion of single and of divorced persons is greater in the 
United States. The married ( including free unions ) and widows are 
found in greater proportions in Mexico. 


TABLE 79 

Population Twenty Years of Age and Over Classified According 
TO Marital Status: a Comparison of Mexico and 
the United States* 


Mahital Status 

Mexico 

United States 

No. ol 
Persons 

Per Cent 
of 

Total 

No. of 
Persons 

Per Cent 
of 

Total 

Single 

1,810,856 

18.9 

17,631,179 

20.4 

Married 

6,703,330t 

70.1 

59,459,347 

68.8 

Widowed 

997,955 

10.4 

7,836,190 

9.1 

Divorced 

41,024 

0.4 

1,436,955 

1.7 

Unknown status 

7,941 

O.l 

1 






Total population 20 





years of age and over 

9,561,106 

100.0 

86,363,671 

100.0 


• Dfila !or Mexico horn Sato cento de poblacion (IPiO) (Direccion Genera) dcEsLidistica); data 
for the United States from the Sixteenth Ceneut of the United Slatee (1940). 

t This includes all persons living as liusband and wife whether married by_ civil ceremony only, 
by civil and religious ceremony, by religious ceremony only, or merely living in free unions. 


FERTILITY OF MEXICAN FAMILIES 

Mexican famihes generally are prolific. The birth rate in 1945 was 
43.7 per 1,000 inhabitants (preliminary data) as compared with 19.8 
in the United States. It was, therefore, 121 per cent greater in Mexico. 
The birth rate in Mexico is probably one of the highest in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. This is indicated by data from other Latin- American 
countries. In 1943, for example, the following rates were found: 
Costa Rica, 43.1; El Salvador, 38.1; Venezuela, 36.3; Chile, 33.1; 
Colombia, 32.9; and Argentina, 24.4. 

A measure of fertility which is widely used among demographers 
is to relate the number of children under five years of age to the num- 
ber of women fifteen to forty-four years of age, as in Table 80. In 
Mexico in 1940 there were 630 children under five years per 1,000 
women fifteen to forty-four years of age, as compared with only 329 
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in the United States. According to this measure (commonly known 
as the “fertility ratio”), the fertility of Mexican women was 91.5 per 
cent greater than tliat of women in the United States. Differences are 
also evident between rural and urban areas of both countries, with 
the rural districts and smaller communities having a much higher 
rate of fertility in each case. In Mexico, however, the fertility ratio is 
439.2 for cities with more than 10,000 inhabitants as compared with 
only 256.7 for urban areas in the United States. In localities witli 
10,000 inhabitants or less the fertility ratio in Mexico is 696.2, or 57.6 

TABLE 80 


Number of Children under Five Years of Age per i.ooo Women 
Aged Fifteen to Forty-four in Mexico and in the 
United States, by Degree of Urban Influence* 


Country and Degree ol 
Urban Influence 

No. of Children 
under 5 

Years of Age 

No. of Women 
Aged 15-44 
Inclusive 

No. of Chil- 
dren per 
1,000 Women 
Aged 15-44 

Mexico 

Localities of over 10,000 in- 
habitants 

616,761 

2,349,131 

1,172,868 

3,374,070 

439.2 

Localities of 10,000 or less 
inhabitants 

696.2 


Total 

2,864,892 . 

4,546,938 

630.1 


United States 

Urban 

5,007,137 

6,534,387 

2,622,831 

3,011,556 

19,502,162 

256.7 

Rural 

12,533,139 

6,313,713 

6,219,426 

441.6 

Rural nonfarm 

399.6 

Rural farm 

484.2 


Total 

10,541,524 

32,035,291 

329.1 



• Data for Mexico compiled from Sexto censo de ‘poblacion (1940) fDirecci6n General de Esta- 
dfsticu); data for United States from tlic Sixteenth Ccneiie of the Uriitea Slates (1940). 


per cent higher than among the rural farm population of the United 
States. 

The median number of individuals per family in Mexico as calcu- 
lated from the census of 1940 was 4, while the mean number was 4.1. 
These averages are larger than corresponding averages for families 
in the United States, where, in 1940, the median number of individ- 
uals per family was 3.3 and the mean 3.8. The averages are smaller 
in Mexico, however, than data on fertility would lead one to suppose. 
The families of Mexico and those of the United States are classified 
according to number of persons per family in Table 81. The propor- 
tion of units consisting of only one individual living apart from a 
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family group is surprisingly greater in Mexico (J2.7 per eeni ) lltnti Ji 
is in the United States (7.7 per cent). The seemingly smfill family in 
^^cxico, llicrcfore, may be due partly to mere differences in definition 
as to what constitutes a one-person family. 7Terc is no ready logical 
explanation for the prevalence in Mexico of a much larger proporf ion 
of one-person families than are found in the United States. Mexicans 
generally marr)- at a younger age and divorces are less frerjuent. >As 


TABLE 81 
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25.5 per cent of all families contain six or more members as compared 
with only 15.6 per cent in the United States. 

The size of Mexico’s families varies according to rural and urban 
residence. The one-person variety is much more frequent in urban 
communities. In cities of over 10,000 inhabitants 23.1 per cent are of 
this type, as compared with only 9.5 per cent in places with less than 
10,000, Family imits consisting of only 2 persons are also slightly more 
prevalent in the cities. But families with 3 members and more are pro- 



AGE OF WOMAN - YEARS 


Fig. 33. — ^Number of births per 1,000 women fifteen to forty-nine years of age in Mexico, 
1939, and in the United States, 1938, according to the ages of the women. (Courtesy of Wilson 
H. Grabill of the U.S. Bureau of the Census.) 

portionately more frequent in the rural districts. Thus 28.2 per cent of 
all famihes in locahties having less than 10,000 inhabitants contain 6 
persons or more as compared with only 17.1 per cent in cities with 
more than 10,000. The average family in the cities has 3.8 members as 
compared with 4.2 for the places with less than 10,000, The median 
size of the family in the latter group is 4 as compared with 3 for the 
cities. 

The very high fertility rate among Mexican women in comparison 
with that among women in the United States is illustrated graphical- 
ly in Figure 33. This chart shows the number of births per thousand 
women from fifteen to forty-nine years of age for Mexico in 1939 and 
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corresponding data for the United States in 1938.^'^ The white portion 
of each bar indicates tlie surplus of Mexican births over those in the 
United States for each tliousand women of the age indicated on the 
liorizontal scale. At almost every age of the women tlie number of 
births is several times as large in Mexico as in the United States. The 
diilerences between the two countries are accentuated among 
women at the older ages. The number of birtlis is extremely high 
among Mexican women between the ages of twenty-two and twenty- 
six. For these ages there are about 300 births per tliousand women of 
all marital-status classes taken togetlier. This would probably mean 
that for many married women children are born about as frequently 
as nature permits. 

ROLES PLAYED BY FAMILY MEMBERS 

Little information is available concerning tlie roles played by Mex- 
ican family members. Few objective studies have been made. There 
appears to be wide variation in customs among social classes and 
among different regions of the country. One hesitates to generalize 
on tlie basis of meager information. Therefore, the following pages 
represent observations which are tentative in character and must be 
subjected to subsequent verification. 

Ordinarily, boys and girls are not allowed to associate together 
very much beyond seven or eight years of age, except within the 
family group. There has been much debate as to whether boys and 
girls should be permitted to attend the same schools even in the pri- 
mary grades. In tlie rural schools generally, tlie policy in recent years 
has been to foster coeducation. However, this policy was reversed by 
a revision of the federal school laws in 1942, requiring tliat education 
be unisexYial beyond the second grade, except where lack of funds or 
other reasons make this inadvisable.^® 

According to this new law, the schools for boys are to be taught by 
men and the schools for girls by women. The reasoning behind the 
legislation is that girls have a mission to perform in life different from 
that of boys and that the more association there is between boys 
and girls, the greater is the likelihood that their respective roles may 

15. These data are taken from an unpublished paper by Wilson H. Grabill, entitled 
“Population Growth and Fertility in Mexico.” The rates shown were obtained by inter- 
polation of data for five-year age groups. The rates for the United States were adjusted 
for underregistration of births; those for Mexico were not. 

16. Letj OTgdnica de la educacidn publica, chap. 8, Art. 62. 
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become merged and confused. It is feared that coeducation, even in 
the primary grades, may tend to make boys more effeminate and 
girls more mascuhne in behavior. The specific reasons for establish- 
ing unisexual education in the primary schools is said to rest on eight 
fundamental considerations regarding the respective roles of man 
and woman in society. These were summarized by a member of the 
Secretariat of Public Education as follows 

1. The social and biological objectives of man and of woman are apparently 
the same; in fact, the two sexes are complimentary. 

2. Man and woman are profoimdly different physically, intellectually and 
morally. These differences do not make one the superior of the other; the charac- 
teristics proper to each sex enable them to fulfill their destinies. 

3. The ideal of education is to make woman more feminine and man more 
masculine; in other words: education should enable the boy and the girl to em- 
phasize the characteristics proper to their sex instead of blunting, nullifying or 
substituting them. 

4. Since the psychology of each sex is different, it is necessary to consider 
whether an erroneous education may not produce the total failure of their fives. 

5. For collective welfare, woman should be carefully educated to fulfill her 
mission as a mother, homemaker, and basis of a well constituted society. 

6. Woman should be prepared to be self-sufiicient; but should devote herself 
to those activities and professions that are suited to her natural conditions. 

7. Ancient educators have stated properly that "the child is the mirror upon 
which the image of the teacher is reflected.” This expression shows the definitive 
influence which teachers exert upon their students. It is a fact, that with few ex- 
ceptions, orphan boys brought up by the mother acquire undesirable attitudes 
and the same is true of girls brought up by the father. 

8. Maternal education is desirable for both sexes up to the age of six years; 
but gradually, paternal education should predominate for boys. Since man is 
the being with the longest infancy, it is clear that he needs the attention of the 
mother for a considerable period of time; but it is urgent that at the proper time 
the father intervene to form the boy s character. 

Perhaps it should be said at this point that the legislation creating 
unisexual education was enacted under the leadership of Vejar 
Vasquez, who is generally regarded as a conservative and by some 
as an arch-reactionary. He was Secretary of Public Education for only 
a short time, beginning in 1942, and was replaced by Jaime Torres 
Bodet. While the recent unisexual legislation appears to be somewhat 
in keeping with the attitudes held by many upper-class Mexicans con- 
cerning the separate and distinct roles which boys and girls should 
play in society, it is regarded by many progressive educators in Mexico 
as reactionary in character. More than one educator in the Secretariat 


17. Quoted in Novedadc^ (Mexico City), December 12, 1943. 
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of Public Education has expressed the opinion that this legislation has 
retarded educational progress in Mexico, It is claimed that it requires 
duplication of facilities in a land where they are already inadequate 
and that it tends to make boys and girls eonscious of their sexual differ- 
ences at an unduly early age. 

Girls are usually much more closely supervised than are boys, and 
their supervision becomes more strict as they grow older. In the rural 
and more isolated areas there is little that could be called courtship. 
Girls are usually allowed to see their suitors only in the presence of 
one or more older members of the family. Should it be learned that 
lovers have been permitted to spend any length of time alone to- 
gether, there would be a great amount of gossip. 

In the small towns and larger villages the most eommon custom 
which in any way serves as an institution for eourting is the Sunday 
night serenata. This takes place at the plaza (publie square) usually 
located near tlie center of tovra. There is a wide walk encircling the 
plaza and a mushroom-shaped bandstand in the center. In the early 
evening the village or town band takes its place in the stand and be- 
gins its weekly concert. The inhabitants of the town gather in their 
finest attire and promenade around the plaza, the women walking 
several abreast going clockwise and the men eounterclockwise, or 
vice versa. The serenata usually lasts from one to two hours. The 
young men and women gaze attentively at one another as they pass. 
Seldom do the boys and girls pair off on such an occasion or even 
converse with one another; but the mere opportunity of meeting face 
to face at each halfway point in the circle gives rise to numerous 
little clandestine flirtations, some of which may develop later on into 
marital unions. The serenata is not held in the smaller villages, and 
it tends to disappear in the larger cities. It is still held, however, in 
the city of Monterrey. 

In the more isolated rural areas marriage is likely to be considered 
a process of linking two family groups together as well as an arrange- 
ment for providing a satisfactory adult life for one’s children.^® Under 
such circumstances marriage is a serious business and a matter for 
which parents accept major responsibihty. A boy may exercise some 
influence in selecting his prospective bride, but frequently it is his 
parents or relatives who make aU arrangements for matrimony, in- 
cluding the engagement. In Mitla, Oaxaca, for example, the engage- 
ment is usually the result of several nightly visits by tire boy’s parents 


18. Redfield, op. cit., p. 189. 
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to the home of the girl. It is unconventional for the girl and her parents 
to accept the offer of marriage on the first visitd® After arrangements 
have been made between the parents, detailed plans are laid for the 
wedding. When the families have no funds with which to defray ex- 
penses, weddings are often postponed for several years, if not indefi- 
nitely, and couples start living together in free union. The cost of a 
church wedding in most parts of rural Mexico would probably range 
from 8 to 30 pesos for payment of the priest. In addition, there might 
be ex-pense for hiring, or making, a wedding costume, the cost of music, 
and perhaps some expense for food and drinks. The cost of the civil 
ceremony would be only about 2 pesos. Most rural families in Mexico 
live at the subsistence level, however, and have difficulty in accumu- 
lating these amounts. In some areas of tlie Republic weddings extend 
over a period of several days with festivities going on continuously. 
Where this is the case, as in certain parts of the state of Oaxaca, wed- 
dings turn out to be expensive affairs, ranging in cost from 200 to 600 
pesos.^® 

In many areas the custom of parents’ selecting mates for tlieir chil- 
dren has completely broken down. This is true in some of the north- 
ern states and is also reported to be the case in tlie community of 
Arandas in the state of Jalisco.'^ 

In many areas the family possesses some of the characteristics of 
the patriarchal t}^e. The father, or often the oldest male, who might 
be tie grandfather in some cases, exercises authority over the family 
group. It is true tliat modem legislation in Mexico has tended to 
equalize somewhat the rights of husband and wife, but much of this 
legislation is ignored, partly because women are generally unaware 
of their legal rights and partly because custom has relegated the wife 
to a position of dependence on the husband for financial support. The 
average middle- and upper-class woman would be afraid to consider 
getting a divorce because it might leave her without financial support 
and because, if she were to be divorced, she would be completely os- 
tracized by her friends and neighbors. For these reasons, in spite of the 
liberal divorce laws, she wiU cling to her husband and tolerate be- 
havior on his part whieh she may not in the least approve. The favored 
position of the male in this respect tends to give rise to the prevalenee 
of a dual standard of morality among some members of the upper 
classes. Girls are closely guarded and sheltered all their lives. It would 

19. Parsons, op. cit., p. 98. 20. Ibid., p. 111. 

21. Paul S. Taylor, A Spanish-Mexican Peasant Community: Arandas in Jalisco, 
Mexico (Berkeley, Calif., idsS). 
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be considered a major family tragedy should parents become so care- 
less as to permit a situation to arise wherein a girl might have premari- 
tal sexual relations, willingly or otherwise. On the other hand, there is 
no such close supervision of boys. The latter are considered to be 
aggressive by nature, and tlie major part of the responsibility for pre- 
venting premarital relations is placed on the parents of the girl. 

Even after marriage tlie double standard seems to continue among 
some members of tlie middle and upper classes. The wife’s place is 
considered to be in tlie home. She is regarded as too sacred to be 
exliibited very' much in public. The husband often attends public 
and social functions eitlier alone or with someone else. In time he 
may form friendships witli otliers of tlie opposite sex which may lead 
ultimately to his keeping one or more mistresses apart from, and 
unknown to, his legal family. Such practices appear to be rather 
common among some of the upper-class males,^^ although they are 
far from universal. 

How much of this double standard of morality was brought from 
Spain and how much was generated in the New World we are unable 
to say. Certainly, conditions in New Spain during the colonial period 
were favorable to the development of tlie double standard. It will be 
recalled that tlie conquerors and most of the early settlers from Spain 
were males who came to Mexico without their families and that 
many of tliem mated freely witli Indian women. For many years the 
white males greatly outnumbered tlie white females, and the latter 
were jealously guarded. The opinion has been expressed that the 
double standard of morality which is found among some of the upper 
classes today is a vestige of the early colonial practice. 

The relative roles which husband and wife play vary with the 
social position of the family. Among the peasants the husband does 
not keep a mistress. This is considered a luxury which only the upper 
classes can afford. Among the peasant groups there is less differentia- 
tion of functions. The woman often works in the field along with her 
husband and does chores around the house. She has, for ages, been 
the one who grinds the com-® (by hand on the metate) for making 
the tortilla, which constitutes the basic food of the peasants. She car- 
ries water for long distances. She works in the home at pottery-mak- 
ing, weaving, and basketry. 

22. See Norman S. Hayner, “Notes on the Changing Mexican Family,” American 
Sociological Review, August, 1942, pp. 489-97. 

23. Wallace Thompson, The People of Mexico— Who They Are and How They Live 
(New York, 1921), p. 233. 
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sum of money is placed below the mat where she lies, or else a basket with choco- 
lates, candles, cigarettes, etc., is sent as a present. 

For one who knows the poverty in which they live, these celebrations are a 
source of wonder. The compadre, who earns from fifty to seventy cents a day, has 
to pay all llie e.xpenses. When the father dies leaving the godchild still very 
young, it is the duty of the compadre to take care of the child and accept him as 
a son, until he is old enough to work for himself and have his own facal. 

As may be observed, tliis spiritual bond is of greater importance than blood 
lies, and tlie position of compadre involves a series of duties which cannot be 
a^'oided and which, on the contrary, are accepted with true self-denial. 

Brothers and uncles play a secondary role, while the padrino is the person to 
whom the most respect is shown next to the father. The worst conceivable crime 
is adulter}' between persons united by spiritual bond of compadrazgo. According 
to the Indians, it is to be condemned even more than murder.^s 

Among tlie less isolated groups the institution of the compadrazgo 
is rapidly breaking down. This is definitely indicated by Redfield’s 
studies in the Yucatan Peninsula. He found that in the isolated vil- 
lage of Tusik tlie compadrazgo is taken in all seriousness. The child 
is taught to show equal respect for his godparents and his parents; 
persons chosen as godparents are usually older than the actual par- 
ents so tliat respect of tlie former by the latter is appropriate; the 
godparents would automatically take over the child to rear if its 
parents should die; the same godparents function for all children 
bom to a given couple; it is considered a sin to change godparents.^® 
In the village of Chan Kom, which is only slightly less isolated than 
Tusik, the customs relating to godparenthood are carried out with 
almost equal respect and devotion. In the larger village of Dzitas, 
however, which has more frequent contacts with tlie city of Merida, 
there is some tendency for the customs to break down. In the city of 
Merida, as is probably true in most of the larger cities of Mexico, the 
customs have lost much of their seriousness and effectiveness and 
are reduced largely to formalities which involve little or no actual 
responsibility: 

In Merida the discrepancy is even greater between what older people think 
should be done about baptism and what is actually done, and the relationships 
established are more casual and secular. Although people say that children should 
be baptized within a month of birth, the rite is often deferred a year or more. 
The selection of godparents is often guided by consideration of wealth or in- 
fluence, and upper-class godparents are desired, although such persons may be 
reluctant to act. A case is, however, reported of a Meridano with over a thousand 
godchildren. The incompatibility betiveen such a situation and the theory of 
sacred, special personal relationships is obvious. In Merida compadre is often 

25. Ibid., p. 243. 26. Redfield, op. cit., p. 211. 
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used for persons not united by ritual, and it is sometimes used ironically for one 
who is overly friendly or who claims favors to which he has no right.^^ 

In the larger towns and cities, separate godparents are usually 
chosen for each child and are often younger than the parents of the 
godchild; in Mexico City it is not unusual for adolescent boys and 
girls to be chosen as godparents. 

In the isolated villages of Tusik and Chan Kom in Yucatan, a child 
is almost invariably given the name of the saint corresponding to the 
day on which he was born. The finding of a name for the child is 
therefore simplified to the mere task of looking m the almanac for 
the appropriate name or of having someone else do so who knows 
how to read and who has an almanac.^® In the cities this custom is 
also rapidly disappearing, as is illustrated by the fact that, out of 114 
consecutive baptisms recorded for one of the leading churches in the 
city of Merida, only 11 children were named after the appropriate 
saint.-® 

Thus it would appear that the customs and beliefs bound up with 
the compadrazgo are strong in the isolated rural districts but are be- 
coming steadily weaker in the areas falling imder urban influences. 
Data presented throughout this chapter would seem to imply that 
this is also true of many other aspects of Mexican family Hfe. 

27. Ibid., pp. 222, 223. 28. Ibid., p. 226. 29. Ibid., p. 227. 
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Education and the Rural Schools 


EDUCATION PRIOR TO 1910 

T he educational programs that existed in Mexico prior to 1910 
were largely promoted and conducted under the auspices of the 
church. This was particularly true during the colonial period. Almost 
before the Conquest was over, the priests had begun to organize 
schools among the Indians and to give tliem instruction not only in 
reading and writing but in the arts and crafts as well. The beautiful 
church buildings which are scattered throughout Mexico today are 
monuments to tlie architecture and workmanship taught by these 
early Fathers. 

The fii'st school in tlie New World was estabhshed at Texcoco in 
1523 by Fray Pedro de Gante. This first school is said to have been a 
true “school of action.” 

It is characteristic of the eflForts of the educational pioneers of this period that 
they practised the theory that, in order to teach, the teacher must first be a dis- 
ciple of his pupils. Fray Pedro and his companions learned the Aztec language. 
They studied Indian customs and established cordial and friendly relationships 
with the Indian nobles as well as with the masses. Instruction in this first school 
was carried on in Spanish and in the Indian (Aztec) language. Fray Pedro made 
every effort to relate his teachings to the natural life of his students. Through 
physical activities, through music and processions, by the use of pictorial illus- 
trations and hieroglyphics, and through the medium of their own language, this 
far-seeing educator made the school as natm'al as possible for the Indians and 
made it truly a school of action and a school of the people. In 1526, Fray Pedro 
transferred his centre of operations from Texcoco to the City of Mexico proper. 
There he established the great Indian school of San Jos6 in connection with the 
convent of San Francisco. There he gathered more than 1,000 Indian children 
to instruct them in arts and crafts, in music, in reading, and in myriad activities. 
There, two hundred years before Pestalozzi, three himdred years before Froebel, 
and almost four himdred years before John Dewey, he had an activity school, a 
school based on current life.’^ 

1. George I. Sanchez, Mexico: A Revolution by Education (New York, 1936), p. 37. 
Reprinted by permission of tlie Viking Press, Inc. 
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There were many other priests, such as Fray Bartolome de las 
Casas, Father Vasco de Quiroga, Archbishop Zumarraga, and Fray 
Bernardino de Sahagun, who voluntarily made severe personal sacri- 
fices in order to estabhsh schools and to promote other educational 
programs in colonial Mexico. 

The first printing press in the New World was set up in Mexico in 
1535, and the first book was published there the following year. What 
is now the National University of Mexico was founded in 1551 as 
the Royal and Pontifical University of Mexico— eighty-five years be- 
fore Harvard was founded. From this university were conferred, 
prior to 1775, more than one thousand Doctor’s degrees and more 
than twenty-five thousand Bachelor’s degrees, as well as large num- 
bers of other degrees and titles.^ Mexico thus made an early start on a 
sound educational program that may be looked back upon as a monu- 
ment to the work of the early pioneers. 

Perhaps it should be mentioned, however, that the needs were so 
great and teachers so scarce that tlie comprehensive educational pro- 
grams were confined to relatively few people. Preference was usually 
given to the children of the leaders or principal persons in the various 
Indian communities. Except in imusual instances, the instruction 
available to the masses consisted largely of instruction in the Cathohc 
ritual and dogmas. Furthermore, it should be pointed out that mass 
education would have been contrary to the interests of the encomen- 
deros, who hved by exploitation of Indian labor. Concerning the im- 
phed discrimination between the “principal persons” and the “ple- 
beians,” Gruening makes the following comments: 

The children of the chiefs and “principal persons” were of course expected to 
succeed to the management of the plebeians in behalf of the encomenderos. 
Teaching which might jeopardize the subjection of the Indian was no more 
dreamt of in New Spain than under any system of serfdom. Popular instruction 
existed neither in Spain nor elsewhere on the Emopean Continent at that time. 
It came into general acceptance in the United States only in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It did not apply to American Negro slaves before 1865 and in but a limited 
degree to their descendants since. To hold the church responsible, as many have, 
for not installing general education in Mexico in the sixteenth centmy is to be 
guilty of an anachronism in judgment. Moreover, had the clergy desired it could 
probably not have done otherwise. Its royal masters commanded the teaching of 
the caciques’ children, “in order that when they were grown they could com- 
mrmicate with the Spaniards .... would be more loyal .... and better able to 
teach, persuade, and order their subjeets.”^ 

2. Ihid., p. 45. 

3. Ernest Gruening, Mexico and Its Heritage (New York, 1928), pp. 243, 244. Re- 
printed by permission of D. Appleton-Century Company. 
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Tile limitations of the early programs, therefore, were due more to 
the restricted number who could participate in them than to the 
quality of tlie teaching. Regardless of whatever limitations the early 
program ma}' ha\'e had, it was probably fully comparable to that 
available in otlier colonial dependencies at the time. This is indicated 
by Priestley: 

Spanish-Amcrican civilization of tlie colonial period must be contrasted, if 
justly, only with English-Amcrican colonial culture. When this is done, disparities 
arc minimized and discrepancies are found to be less important than popular 
tradition makes them. 

For 300 years Spain was the chief ageney in the transmission to America of 
European culture. Her work in that field deserves warm praise for its depth, 
breadth, and permanency. The refinements of colonial life which accompanied 
(he conquest were inferior to (hose of no other colonial agency; they approached 
closely the excellencies tlien manifested in European culture itseE. They were 
visible in the development of education, literature, painting, and sculpture, mu- 
sic and the drama, in ardiiteclure, and in social amenities which continue today 
the happy characteristics of the nations politically descended from the second 
greatest American colonial power.'* 

Unfortunately, however, tlie educational program did not continue 
after the sixteenth century with the same high quahty that had charac- 
terized it earlier. As tlie church accumulated wealth, it became in- 
creasingly involved in politics and in the accumulation and adminis- 
tration of real estate. Rivalries developed between church and state, 
and tliey became involved in quarrels over matters of jurisdiction. The 
state legislated against tlie educational programs of the church with- 
out developing a broad program of its own; the net effect was a reduc- 
tion in tlie amount of education given. As Sdnehez says, 

the landowners and government officials, by the very fact that their economic 
and social welfare depended upon a menial class, looked with disfavour upon 
the efforts of the schools to instruct the people. The bitter struggles for political 
and economic control between Church and State, between factions within the 
Church and within the State, and the almost complete lack of interest on the 
part of a corrupt Church-State government relegated education to an insignificant 
place.° 

With increasing land monopoly, exploitation of the masses con- 
tinued as a firmly established and fundamental feature of the Mexican 
economy, and popular education remained inconsistent with govern- 
mental policies. At the end of the Diaz regime, 70 per cent of all per- 

4. Herbert I. Priestley, The Mexican Nation; A Hhiory (New York, 1938) pp 150, 

151. Reprinted by permission of the Macmillan Company. ’ 

5. Sanchez, op. cit, p. 40. Reprinted by permission of the Viking Press, Inc. 
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sons in Mexico ten years of age and over could neither read nor write. 
Most of the schools that did exist were located in the cities, and public 
policy tended to regard the vast Indian masses as perpetually rele- 
gated to the bottom of the social pyramid and not capable of profiting 
from education. It was partly this attitude which helped to stir the 
masses into rebelhon. 

BEGINNINGS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY PROGRAM 

The Revolution was fought on the assumption that the Indian 
would be provided with tierra y libros (“land and books”). When the 
Obregdn administration came into power at the end of the Revolution, 
there were very few schools in the rural districts and no source from 
which trained rural teachers could be obtained. Normal schools had 
been established in the larger cities, but their curriculum was adapted 
to an urban atmosphere, and their graduates had no comprehension of 
the problems of the rural districts. Furthermore, coming from homes 
in the cities, the teachers were most reluctant to venture into the 
isolated regions where tliey would be subjected to the hardships and 
inconveniences of the backward communities. One of the first prob- 
lems confronting the educators, therefore, was that of where to get 
teachers. A second and closely related problem was that of what to 
leach. A federal Secretariat of Public Education was organized in 
1921, and a program designed to carry education to the Indian masses 
was immediately launched. 

The work was begun on a small scale by selecting a few persons 
with strong convictions and enthusiasm for the ideals of the Revolu- 
tion, even though they were not well trained. They were sent into 
the isolated regions to familiarize themselves with local conditions, 
to stimulate a desire for schools, to recommend types of training 
adaptable to specific areas, and to organize the schools. They were 
referred to as “missioners,” or misioneros, and the tremendous assign- 
ment thrust upon them was described later by the Secretariat of Public 
Education as follows: 

The first task entrusted to the missioners was that of visiting the rural Indian 
centres of the Republic, of submitting reports regarding the educational condi- 
tion of the Indians, of intensifying their campaign against illiteracy, and of con- 
centrating rural teachers in zones where the density of Indian population was the 
greatest. The missioners were charged with the task of recommending the type 
of education which should be made available to native groups, of observing their 
economic condition, of selecting rural teachers, of studying native industries and 
the ways of encouraging them; moreover, [they were charged with] organizing a 
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established in the Secretariat of Public Education. Each mission was 
assigned to a region, usually consisting of one or more states, where 
it traveled through the rural areas holding institutes of about eight 
weeks’ duration in specified centers. They were frequently referred 
to as normales ambulantes (“traveling normal schools”). Their objec- 
tive was twofold: (1) the cultural and professional improvement of 
teachers in service and (2) the economic and social improvement of 
the communities. The usual procedure was to select a rural school as 
headquarters for the eight weeks’ period. The first ten to fifteen days 
were spent getting acquainted with the social and economic condi- 
tions of the area and in arousing the interest and co-operation of the 
local inhabitants in the program. Following this exploratory period, 
all rural schools in the surrounding area were closed, and the rural 
teachers took their beds and food and congregated at the temporary 
mission headquarters for a period of four to six weeks’ duration. The 
missioners’ time was divided between instructing teachers and pro- 
moting community projects. Both the community and the local 
school were used as laboratories for the work. At the end of the 
period, which usually culminated in a big fiesta, the teachers went 
back to their schools, and the missioners moved to a new center. 

Beginning in 1933, and intermittently thereafter, there was con- 
siderable criticism of the missions. It was argued that they did not 
remain in any one locality long enough to bring about a change in the 
customs or habits of the people; that, within a few weeks after the 
missioners left, the villagers drifted back into the same old customary 
grooves. It was said that the training period was too short to be of 
great benefit to the teachers. As a response to this criticism, the mis- 
sions were made stationary for a short time and were attached to 
agricultural schools. The anticipated results were not attained, how- 
ever, and they were again converted into traveling missions. 

During the middle thirties further criticism arose to the ejBFect that 
some of the missions were being used as devices for spreading com- 
munistic propaganda rather than for improving rural conditions. In 
1938 the missions were closed entirely, and they were not opened 
again until January, 1942, when they were completely reorganized, 
and their purpose was shifted to one of adult education and com- 
munity improvement.® Regardless of the defects of the early cultural 
missions, they undoubtedly served an important function during the 
transition period while teacher-training institutions were being or- 

S. The succeeding chapter is devoted to these new missions. 
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ganized and developed.® Even though they could give only a mini- 
mum of in-semce training to only a small proportion of the rural 
teachers, it must be admitted that under the existing circumstances 
even so small an amount of training would be infinitely better than 
none. 


THE RURAL NORMAL SCHOOLS 

The rural-school program was initiated by the cultural mLssioners 
largely on an experimental basis. They went into the isolated com- 
munities, not knowing what they wanted to teach or how to teach it. 
They were called into Me.xico City occasionally and there, in confer- 
ence, pooled their experiences to develop objec'tives based on first- 
hand knowledge of the needs of the communities. Xot rmtil these 
objecth'es were developed was any special attention given to the 
training of teachers. The fundamental qualifications for a teacher 
during this early period were enthusiasm and v.-fUingness to ser/e. 

The first rural normal school v.-as organized in 1922 at Tacambaro 
in tlie state of Michoacan. From then untii 192b' only t *>"0 olh^n'S 
were established. This was a period of uncertainty fox the schools, 
since no official curriculum had been set up; each school So-mdered 
about, not kmowing just what t>p>e of gaining to emphasfze. Ln 1923 
four more schools were organizecL anri •■•s.j; set up. ce- 

signed to give prospective teachers me loiltyvmg preparari-on: 
the academic training necessar.- to prep^e^ them for the work of in- 
corporating socially and culru-c;2* "tyty 

into the life of the nation; ^2.'^ iCepm.-i- ^ ^ ... 

prepare them for the task or .ec-C—^- - 
(3) the practical training in 
rural trades and crafts, so uj.ai. 
effectiveb' the economic dc- f 

In 1944 there were 

throughout the countT' cn a--^ 

schools has always emphs^ty wg'tyf „tyj: „ 
located in the cmintry 

livestock for teaching P HI .f ^ - --- 

peasant families and are 
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'dded, and they do nearly 
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order to be admitted to a normal school a student is supposed to have 
completed an elementary-school education of six years; but, since not 
more tlian four grades are usually found in the elementary schools 
of tlie rural districts, the normal schools offer a two-year preparatory 
course corresponding to the curriculum of Grades V and VI of tlie 
primary schools. Twelve years is the minimum age at which students 
may enter the schools, although officials of tlie Secretariat of Public 
Education claim that the average student is several years older tlian 
tliis when he enters. 

The normal-school training, apart from the preparatory course, ex- 
tends over a period of four years. This means that if a student enters 
at tlie minimum age and docs not have to take the preparatory course, 
he may finish when he is fifteen or sixteen years of age and may enter 
the profession as a fully certified teacher. 

Each normal school carries on what is referred to as a “social ac- 
tion” program in addition to tlie regular curriculum. This program 
consists of organized efforts on the part of teachers and students to 
improve social and economic conditions of tlie peasants and tlie other 
rural inhabitants living within a radius of 15-30 kilometers of the 
school. It is a variety of extension work and is designed to train tlie 
students for leadership in helping to raise the levels of living in tlie 
communities into which they will afterward go to teach. 

Until 1942 the rural normal schools were all coeducational. Despite 
the aversion to coeducation in Mexico, it has generally been argued 
that, since many of the rural teachers of both sexes would be work- 
ing side by side later in the same schools, it would be well to train 
them coeducationally. Nevertlieless, when the National Congress of 
Education met in Mexico City in January, 1943, it went on record as 
being opposed to coeducation. The rural normal schools were re- 
organized accordingly. Nine of tlie larger schools having the more 
adequate facilities for teaching agriculture were reserved for men, 
while nine of the smaller schools with the fewest agricultural facili- 
ties were designated for women. One school located in Lower Cali- 
fornia, and hence isolated from the Mexican mainland, has tlius far 
remained coeducational. In 1944, the nine schools for men had an 
average enrolment of 266 students, while the nine schools for women 
had an average enrolment of only 100. 

Naturally, the shift from coeducational institutions to unisexual 
schools resulted in some revamping of curriculum and equipment. 
It is assumed that most of the professional curriculum wiU remain the 
same for both types of schools but that practical agriculture will re- 
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ceive greater relative stress in the hoys’ schools, while iioincniak/ng 
will be emphasized in the girls' schools. 

Most of tliese rural normal schools are very poorly equipped for the 
job tliey are trying to do. This was pointed out by the Minister of Jildu- 
cation, Jaime Torres Bodet: 

.... I feel an obligation to indicate to you one of ibc rno;>l ,';en'oii« p;o!>Ie;n;) 
tliat confronts us at the present time: That of the 19 normal school'; scat (ered 
throughout the Republic. Their condition is pitiful. The studenis have no cJolh* 
ing. The book shelves do not contain any books. And v/hy speak of Jaboralorles 
or worlcshops, when in many instances v/c have not even been able fo provide 
farm implements or e\ en farm animals with which the .'AufJonh rnit'hl v/o/k. A 
complete renovation of these schools is necessary; a renovation that v/iJ! be 
costly, but which it would be ridiculous to postpone, Jf v/e v/anf the rural teacher 
to play a decisive rale in the emancipation of .Mexico, v/e must r^jrefully -.Mper- 
vise the institutions which are designed fo prepare him for the task, , , 


The Secretariat of Public Education, as implied in Ibc foregoing 
quotation, is taking steps to remedy the inadequacy of they: sebools, 
but this will require time and careful planning, 

The total enrolment in these schools for the year 1 942 v/as of 
which 72.8 per cent were men. Of the 628 who graduated from the 
schools in 1942, 73.7 per cent were men. 

Among the rural teachers of Mexico the proportion of men is much 
lower than it is in the normal schools. Kearly half the rural tea.ehe,’"; 
are women. Data tabulated from the hies of the .Secretariat of Fuhlie 
Education for a sample or 8.882 rora] teachers holding positions in 
twentv-fwo states showed that 54.6' per ce,ot were mades and 4oA pe: 
cent were females. 

\o traininz certirsate is reouii'ed as aet for tea.ohine in the rural 
schools, and, althoirgh there is a ter.'de.nsr,' to shy av.'ay morn .hiring 
anvone with only a prfmap.'-schsel edueatiom r>erso,os a-m mecuenriy 
ernpl^--^^ '-vho have had hut one or r-o years of traini.og :oe;.'or,d the 
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the primary school; only 21.8 per cent had graduated from normal 
schools. The remaining 35.6 per cent had taken some training beyond 
the primary grades but not enough to receive a normal-school cer- 
tificate. 

Education officials claim that a great many of the incumbent teach- 
ers who have received only primary-school training were employed 
during the period when training schools were not available and when 
enthusiasm and willingness to serve were tlie principal criteria for 
selecting them. According to government civil service laws, these peo- 
ple have tenure and cannot be replaced by more adequately trained 
individuals, even if such were to become available, unless and until 
legislation is enacted which would make a teaching certificate a pre- 
requisite to holding a teaching position. Such legislation is not yet 
forthcoming, probably owing in part to the lack of sufficient teacher- 
training institutions to supply the needs for teachers and in part to the 
reluctance of trained teachers to accept positions in the isolated and 
culturally backward communities. 

Efforts are being made to improve the training of in-service teach- 
ers. In March, 1945, there was inaugurated in Mexico City the Fed- 
eral Institute of Teacher Training (Institute Federal de Capacitacion 
del Magisterio). The purpose of this institute is to give in-service 
training to the many teachers who are practicing the teaching profes- 
sion without any official certification. The minister of education re- 
cently announced that, of 17,000 elementary-school teachers without 
any teaching certificates, 2,705 had now completed the first-year nor- 
mal course and 2,709 more would finish the first year in August, 1946. 
He said that many of these would then begin on the second year s 
work.^^ 

The relatively low salary scale for rural teachers is a barrier to the 
securing of well-trained teachers. Salaries in the rural schools that 
were federally supported in 1944 usually ranged from 80 to 100 pesos 
per month ( $16-$20 ) , while those in state and municipal schools were 
usually lower still. 


THE ELEMENTAKY SCHOOLS 

The Mexican school laws make attendance at primary schools com- 
pulsory for all children in the Republic between the ages of six and 
fourteen inclusive. The law with reference to this particular point 
reads as follows: 


11. Hispano americano, September 20, 1946, p. 49. 
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Elementary educaUon will be given to all the children of (he eonitity, {tom 
six to fourteen years of age, with the exception of (he menially de/if'leni, (he i.loP, 
the abnormal or those with specific needs, to v/hom, mi v/e)l an lo illKerale (I'liilln, 
a special tjpe of education v/ith the same objcclive;; as (he elementary v/lll he 
given. 

Elementaiy' education is obligatory for all the fnhab/fantc of (he /!epnhJ/e nr;- 
der fifteen years of age. The obligation is fulfilled through entolhnmit lo (he ele* 
menlary schools of the State or in private '.ehools duly nulhoriy/ 'J. 

The parents or guardians of children under fifteer; years of age have (he defy 
to require such children under their custody lo attend .State r/ hool-; or an(ho//'//v/ 
private schools, and obtain an element'iry educaf ion. 7‘he negjec't of (hfs duty v//ll 
incur a fine of fi-om one to five hundred peso'..^^ 


In the authors opinion, hov/cver, tho'.e Jav/f. ehould be jr/f/rrpretrvl 
more as statements of ideals tlian as r.tatemenfs r>f aedunlbies. Ab 
though rapid strides have been made r^yy:^rit}y fri the eefabJ/'.bmenf 
schools, Mexican educatioTial faedlities have net as ye^. deveh/pe^'i fo 
the extent that such laws cevld be enfereed, '/he -/a.eda.vj r//'rv; of 
instruction in the el err. en tar.' selor/oh. i.evoh/e'', air yjh'W,, arra.eye'J ;/> 
such a mar-ner that ore grade .may I/j; eo.T.p>ri.ed e^aeb y«';a;, Ar.y 
schooling racil't'es beyond the eler.'.er.ta.g/ ee://'. a.-e ra.'e m bee rri/af 
districts, although the Secr-u.d-sria., or oeuor.da.w oehvh, 'A/.ieh <///.'.' 
prises a three-year course of frutrTre-tfer. f/r/cr.d *he ele.'.'.ew^ary t.V 
grades. is csise cermssn tr. the es'tfes. Hu.ed.'eds cf s.'.'.ah 
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minimum of essentials be taught in all elementary schools, of what- 
ever type, but that each type be oriented toward tlie particular physi- 
cal, social, and economic environment with which it is surrounded.^^ 
Therefore, although the mral schools contain tlie same basic subjects 
as tlie urban schools, an attempt is made to orient them toward agri- 
culture and toward the rural environment. All rural schools located on 

TABLE 82 

Number of Elementary Schooi^s in Mexico and Total Enrol- 
ment BY T^te of School, 1942* 


Type of School 

1 

No. of Schools 

I’crccnlnge 
of Totnl 
No. of 
Schonla 

No. of 

Pupils 

Enrolled 

Percentage 
of Total En- 
rolment 

Total 

18.4C0t 

100.0 

2,154,808 

100.0 

Public 

1C,15C 

87.5 

1,825,170 

84.7 

Federal 

10,817 

58.0 

1,128,327 

52.4 

State and municipal 

5,339 

28.9 

090,849 

32.3 

Private 

1,077 

5.8 

107,281 

7.8 

Article 123 

588 

2.9 

09,815 

3.2 

Private initiative 

539 

2.9 

97,900 

4.5 

Mixed 

1,230 

6.7 

1 

101,911 

7.5 

Urban 

3,891 

21.1 

1,142,428 

53.0 

Public 

2,777 

15.0 

884,782 

41.1 

Federal 

904 

5.2 

404,052 

18.8 

State and municipal 

1,813 

9.8 

480,780 

22.3 

Private 

738 

4.0 

140,385 

1 0.8 

Article 123 

209 

1,1 

48,500 

2.3 

Private initiative 

529 

2.9 

97,709 

4.5 

Mixed 

370 

2.0 

111,311 

5.2 

Rural 

14,578 

78.9 

1,011,940 

47.0 

Public 

13,379 

72.4 

940,394 

43.7 

Federal 

9.853 

53.3 

724,275 

33.0 

State and municipal 

3,520 

19.1 

210,119 

10.0 

Private 

339 

1.8 

20,940 

1.0 

Article 123 

329 

1.8 

20,749 

1.0 

Private initiative 

10 

0.1 

197 


Mixed 

860 

4.7 

50,000 

2.3 


• Data from Direccion GeneraJ de Estadfatica. 

t By 1947 the number of elementary schools had increased to more than 20,000, In his report to congress on 
September 1, 1947, President Aleman stated that 12,419 federal primary schools were in operation with an enrol- 
ment of 935,000 pupils. 


ejidos have at their disposal a plot of ground known as tlie school par- 
cela}^ In some cases this is tilled co-operatively by the adults of the 
community, and the proceeds are used for the support of the school 


13. Ley orgdnica de la educacidn publico. Art. 61. 

14. This is usually a plot of crop land the same size as that given to each ejidatario 
(see chap. vii). 
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(see PI. VIII ). In a few instances the plots arc used for dciifioiislriillon 
purposes in the teaching of agricultural techniejues, Thir. use would 
seem to offer an important opportunity for developing a sound pro- 
gram of agricultural education. Unfortunately, efficient jise of (hese 
plots has not yet been achieved in many of the schools, 

The private schools are of two general types-those supported in 
accordance with Article 123 of the Mexican Constitution and those, 
resulting from private initiative. The .schools-' of Article 123 are located 
mostly in fairly small communities and arc supported by ernploye'/’s 
for the benefit of the children of their employees. Article 123, v/hieb 
requires the establishment of such schools. Is summarised as follov/s; 

Employers cng.igctl in agricultural, industrial, mining or any otlcT- type of oio 
tcrprisc, wliosc cslablislimcnts are located more than fhr<y; av/ay horn 

tlie nearest touai, .arc required to establish and supp-irf elc-menfary for fho 

benefit of the community in which they are eslahli'.hesi, prwJd/y] the 
of children of clcmenl.aiy school age be greater than tv/erity,^' 


Althougli these schools are supported ffnancially by employer;,, they 
are under tlic technical and admfnistratfye superv/'/en of the f^yJeral 
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In looking for reasons to explain this comparatively low enrolment 
in relation to available children of school age, one should take into ac- 
count the following facts: 

1. Schools are completely lacking in many of the smaller communi- 
ties. It is impossible to say how many such communities there are or 
what proportion of the population they represent. The governmental 
agencies accept no responsibility for placing schools in communities 
where there are less than twenty children available; and, since the 
law does not require private schools of the Article 123 type to be 
placed in such communities, it is reasonably safe to assume that the 
population living in communities having less than twenty children of 
school age are without schools. Some of these children would un- 
doubtedly attend school in neighboring communities, although the 
proportion who would do this is probably small, since transportation 
facilities are poor and most of them would have to walk to the neigh- 
boring communities. There are also many communities which do 
qualify for schools according to the law but which do not have them 
because of inadequate funds with which to support them. The federal 
Department of Public Education is constantly closing old schools and 
opening new ones in order to accommodate the greatest number of 
pupils. The author recently visited an isolated community within a few 
miles of the city of Puebla, where, according to local residents, there 
has been no school since 1910. This community has a population of sev- 
eral hundred inhabitants. 

2. A second reason for the small enrolment is that many schools of- 
fer only one, two, or three years of schooling; the maximum period of 
exposure to the formal schooling process is therefore very brief for 
each child. Data on this point are available only for a sample of the 
mral federal schools. Special tabulations for a total of 3,011 rural 
schools distributed in eleven states in 1941 indicates that 28.4 per cent 
of all schools did not offer more than two grades, while 63.5 per cent 
did not offer more than three; and 93.1 per cent did not go beyond 
four grades. Only 2.9 per cent of the schools in the sample offered as 
much as six years of schooling. 

3. A third reason for the small total enrolment is to be sought in the 
fact that, regardless of the number of grades available, a large propor- 
tion of pupils who do attend are foimd in the first grade. A compara- 
tively small proportion advance to the second or third grade and be- 
yond. Half of all pupils enrolled in the elementary schools of Mexico 
in 1942 were in the first grade, 21.3 per cent were in the second grade. 
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and only 13.1 per cent were in tlie tliird grade (Fig. 34). In other 
words, 71.3 per cent of all elementary pupils in the nation were en- 
rolled in tlie first two grades; and the proportion found in the first four 
grades was equal to 92.2 per cent of tlie total elementary-school enrol- 
ment. As for the rural schools, nearly two-thirds (64.5 per cent) of all 
pupils were only in tlie first grade, while 86 per cent were in the first 
two grades (Appen. A, Tables 39, 40, 41). It would seem, therefore, 
that one of the serious problems of tlie rural school is to get its pupils 
beyond the first grade. 

PROPORTION OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF MEXICO 
FOUND IN THE VARIOUS GRADES INDICATED 



Rural Schools 


Urbon Schools 


Fig. S4. — ^Percentage of total enrolment in elementary schools of Mexico found in various 
grades indicated for rural and urban schools. Based on Appendix A, Tables 40 and 41. 


The extent of school retardation which the foregoing imphes is em- 
phasized by information relating to the average attendance and num- 
ber of promotions ( Table 83 ). For all schools, the average attendance 
is stated as 71.5 per cent. In order to appreciate the significance of this 
figure, we may assume for the moment that absences from school are 
distributed equally among all the pupils. If this were the case, it 
would mean that every student was absent about three days out of 
every ten. One might expect that such irregularity of attendance 
would be reflected in the promotions from one grade to another— and 
this is exactly what happens. Only 57.4 per cent of the pupils attending 
the elementary schools in 1942 were promoted at the end of the year to 
the succeeding grades; 42.6 per cent were retained in the same grades 
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for the following year. In tlie rural schools only 53,3 per cent of the 
pupils were promoted, while 46.7 per cent remained in the same 
grades for the succeeding year. 

ILLITERACY 

Perhaps the most readily available test of tlie adequacy and effec- 
tiveness of tlie elementary-school program is the degree of illiteracy 
which now prevails. Admittedly, illiteracy is a very elementary and 

TABLE 83 

Total Eniiolment, Aveiiage Attendance, and Nujmher of Promotion.^ in the 
Elementary scnooi.s op Mexico, According to Tn'E op School, 1042* 


Type ol School 

Total 

Enrolment 

(1) 

Ai’crnKc 

Attendance 

(2) 

PercentaRc 
Col. 2 

Is of 
Cof. 1 
(3) 

No. Promoted 

(U 

PcrcentoRe 
Col. 4 

Is of 

Cof. I 
(«) 

Total 

2,154,308 

1,540,225 

71.5 

1,230,871 

57.4 

Public 

1,825,170 

1,299,343 

71.2 

1,037,384 

50.8 

Federal i 

1,128, .327 1 

809,320 

71.7 

029,398 

55.8 

State and municipal 

000,849 

490,023 

70.3 

407,980 

58.5 

Private 

107,281 

120,730 

75.8 

112,298 

07.1 

Article 123 

09,315 

48,808 

70.5 

38,378 

55.4 

Private Initiative. . . 

97,900 

77,802 

79.5 

73,920 

75.5 

Mixed 

101,911 ^ 

114,152 

70.5 

87,189 

53.8 

Urban 

1,142,428 

833,087 

72.9 

097,199 

01.0 

Public 

884,782 

041,325 

72.5 

532,975 

00.2 

Federal 

404,052 

299,920 

74.2 

243,909 

00.4 

State and municipal 

480,730 

341,390 

71.0 

289,000 

00.1 

Private 

146,335 

114,186 

78.0 

102,264 

69.9 

Article 123 

48,500 

30,500 

75.2 

28,407 

58.0 

Private Initiative. . . 

97,709 

77,080 

79.5 

73,797 

75.5 

Mixed 

111,311 

77,570 

09.7 

01,900 

55.7 

Rural 

1,011,940 

707,138 

09.9 

539,072 

53.3 

Public 

940,394 

058,018 

70.0 

504,409 

53.0 

Federal 

724,275 

509,391 

70.3 

385,429 

53.2 

State and municipal 

210,119 

148,027 

08.8 

118,930 

55.1 

Private 


12,544 

59.9 

10,034 

47.9 

Article 123 


12,302 

59.0 

9,911 

47.8 

Private Initiative. . . 

197 

182 

92.4 

123 

62.4 

Mixed 


30,570 

72.3 

25,229 

49.9 


* Data from Direcci6n General de Estndlstica. 


crude measure of educational attainment, since presumably a person 
might learn the bare essentials of reading and writing without learn- 
ing much else in the meantime; and, unless the education program is 
far reaching enough to alter the social and economic environment so 
that effective use can be made of one’s “literacy” in his local commu- 
nity, the literate person will have very little advantage over tlie illiter- 
ate. In other words, unless books, magazines, newspapers, and other 
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forms of the written word find a place of usefulness in the community, 
there will be little gained from learning to read or write. 

Although mere “literacy” as such may not indicate very much, 
widespread “illiteracy” in a modem country may indicate cultural 
backwardness and may be a serious obstacle to the development of 
any programs on a national or state level that would require making 
contacts with the population other than by word of mouth. It is diffi- 
cult to see how democracy could possibly function effectively on a 
national level among an illiterate population, since the latter would 
not be able to ascertain, except through hearsay, the nature of its 
rights, privileges, and responsibilities under the law. People would be 
swayed in their thinking by the clever orator rather than by sound 
analysis of a given program; they would receive only such information 
regarding issues as politicians chose to tell them. It is difficult to see 
how such a people could insist upon their rights because they prob- 
ably would not know what they were. 

Judged by the amount of illiteracy that is still prevalent in Mexico, 
the educational program is far from adequate despite the heroic ef- 
forts that have been made. According to the census of 1940, approxi- 
mately half the total population ten years of age and over (51.6 per 
cent) can neither read nor write (Table 84).^® By regions, the varia- 
tion was from 38.8 per cent in the north Pacific to 73.8 per cent in the 
south Pacific. In tlie four states of Queretaro, Chiapas, Guerrero, and 
Oaxaca, more than 70 per cent of the population was illiterate in 1940. 

The amount of illiteracy varies from one part of the country to an- 
other. The variation is indicated according to minor civil divisions for 
the entire Republic on the map in Figure 35. The northern border 
states show a much lower proportion of illiteracy in relation to the rest 
of the country, and illiteracy increases as one goes southward. In most 
of the areas of the southern states of Guerrero, Oaxaca, and Chiapas 
more than 70 per cent of the population is illiterate. In tlie Republic 
as a whole there are 546 municipalities in which the proportion of 
illiteracy exceeds 70 per cent. These geographic differences in the 
amount of illiteracy are closely related to differences in the standards 
of living of tlie people, as is evident from a comparison of the illiteracy 
map with Figure 30. These relationships were discussed in chapter xv. 

Illiteracy also varies according to the size of the community (Table 

18. This percentage has undoubtedly been reduced considerably since 1940 through 
the campaign waged against illiteracy by the Me.xican government, Tliis wall be referred 
to later in this chapter. Illiteracy in this chapter has reference to the proportion of per- 
sons ten years of age and o^•er who can neither read nor %\Tite. 
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Percentage of Total Population of Mexico Ten years of Age and Over Who 
Can neither Read nor Write, by Regions and States and 
BY Size of Community* 


Region and State 

Pebcentaoe or Idutebact 

Total 

Mexico 

Site ol Community 

Localities of 
over 10,000 
Inhabitants 

Localities of 
10,000 or Less 
Inhabitants 

Municipalities 
Containing 
No Urban 
Population 

North Pacific 

38.8 

16.6 

43.7 

46.5 

Baja California N 

14.5 

9.1 

19.0 

t 

Baja California S 

30.6 

22.3 

32.7 

38.0 

Nayarit 

45.0 

25.7 

48.0 

53.4 

Sinaloa 

46.7 

17.9 

51.7 

57.6 

Sonora 

31.1 

14.5 

35.1 

32.3 

North 

39.5 

18.5 

46.5 

49.2 

Coahuila 

31.1 

20.2 

37.6 

33.0 

Chihuahua 

31.8 

14.6 

37.9 

43.8 

Durango 

42.7 

20.6 

46.0 

52.5 

Nuevo Le6n 

26.9 

14.4 

34.0 

34.0 

San Luis Potosi 

59.7 

25.7 

65.7 

69.3 

Tamaulipas 

29.2 

17.4 

37.2 

39.6 

Zacatecas 

50.8 

28.4 

52.9 

54.7 

Central 

51.3 

21.1 

64.2 

67.8 

Araascalientes 

37.0 

22.2 

53.6 

52.8 

Distrito Federal 

18.1 

16.0 

36.8 

40.5 

Guanajuato 

64.5 

40.4 

71.8 

77.1 

Hidalgo 

67.5 

29.6 

72.1 

74.8 

Jalisco 

45.6 

23.5 

53.0 

53.0 

Mexico 

63.1 

22.1 

64.9 

68.3 

Michoacan 

63.4 

81.9 

67.1 

68.7 

Morelos 

47.9 

21.4 

50.3 

51.6 

Puebla 

62.9 

24.5 

69.1 

72.4 

Quer6taro 

71.6 

34.1 

78.1 

77.5 

Tlaxcala 

53.2 

t 

53.2 

51.2 

Gulf 

54.2 

19.5 

62.2 

67.4 

Campeche 

43.2 

18.5 

52.3 

54.1 

Quintana Roo 

38.3 

t 

38.3 

49.2 

Tabasco 

58.0 

24.8 

61.7 

61.8 

Veracruz 

58.2 

22.6 

65.7 

70.1 

Yucatan 

40.4 

11.5 

51.5 

61.1 

South Pacific 

73.8 

35.1 

75.9 

79.1 

Colima 

34.9 

21.7 

40.7 

42.9 

Chiapas 

74.4 

33.7 

77.5 

81.1 

Guerrero 

75.2 

34.4 

75.9 

80.7 

Oaxaca 

75.4 

43.7 

76.8 

78.4 

Total 

51.6 

20.6 

61.1 

65.9 


• DaIa compiled from Sfxto cento de poblacidn (1940) (Direcclon General de Estadlatica). 
t There ere no municlpaliUej containing no urban population in Baja California N. 
t There arc no localities of over 10,000 inhabitants in Tlaxcala and Quintana Roo. 
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84). In cities of more than 10,000 inhabitants, illiteracy is only 20,6 
per cent. In localities with 10,000 inhabitants or less, the percentage 
is 61.1, while in the municipalities wliich contain no urban population 
the percentage is 65.9. These rural-urban difFcrcnccs hold true for 
nearly every state in the Republic. In almost every case illiteracy is 
highest in the municipalities which have no urban population and 
lowest in the cities with more than 10,000 inhabitants. 

Finally, illiteracy varies according to age groups. WOien the inhabit- 
ants are classified into three groups according to age, as in Table 85, 


TARLE 85 

Population or Muxico Tun Yuahs or Agi: and Ovbii Who Can nkitiier 
Read noii Write, ry Age Groits and »y .Size or Co.M.MUNm'* 


iLUTFRATr. Pori'I.ATIOV 


Aar. Gnonr 

Ttilnl Mexico 

Site of Communily 

1 

I.ocnlitini of . 

over 10,000 I 

InhnbitnnU | 

I.ocftliticj of 

10.000 or 

Inhabitant* 

1 

No. 

1 

Per Cent 

No. 

Per Cent 

No, 

Per Cent 

10-14 

1,227,120 

51.1 

75,508 

15.5 

1,151,558 

00.1 

15-30 

3,813,577 

48.7 

.340,220 

18.0 

3,473,348 

58.5 

40 nnd over 

2,155,010 

57.8 

250,013 

28.7 

1,805,307 

07.2 

Age tinknoivn 

3,013 

03.0 

551 

38.2 

2,450 

74.0 

Total 

7,108,750 

51.0 

075,001 

20.0 

0,522,702 

01.1 


• Dnln compiled from Sexlo cenio de pobheiSn (1010) (DircceWn General de Esladlstica). 


TABLE 80 

Percentage or Tot/Vl Population or Mexico Ten Years or age 
and Over Unable To Read or Write, lDOO-1940* 


Yeah 

Total Popolation 
10 Yeaiis of Aoe 
AND Over 

Illitehate Population 

10 Yfurs of Aoe and Over 

Literate Popdlatio.v 

10 Years or Aoe and Oier 

No. of Persons 

Per Cent 
of Total 
Population 

No. of Persons 

Per Cent 
of Total 
Population 

1900 

9,822,220 

7,286,081 

74.2 

2,536,139 

25.8 

1910 

10,809,090 

7,537,414 

69.7 

3,271,676 

30.3 

1921 

10,538,022 

6,973,855 

06.2 

3,564,767 

33.8 

1930 

11,748,930 

6,962,517 

59.3 

4,786,419 

40.7 

1940 

13,960,140 

7,198,756 

51.6 

6,761,384 

48.4 


• Data compiled from Sexto cento de poblaciSn (1040) (Dircccion General de Estadiatica). 
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the lowest rate is found in the fifteen-to-tliirty-nine age group, where 
48.7 per cent are illiterate. The highest rate is found among tlie group 
fort)' years of age and over. The rate is slightly higher for the group 
ten to fourteen years tlian for tlie succeeding age group. This suggests 
eitlier tliat some of tlie children who go to school do not start until 
tliey are more tlian fourteen years of age or that some of those in the 
age group fifteen to thirty-nine learned to read or write without ever 
having attended school. Perhaps both assumptions would apply. 

Altliough illiteracy seems high in Mexico at the present time, it is 
now considerably lower tlian at any time during Mexico’s history. The 
trend in illiteracy by decades since 1900 is shown in Table 86. Illiter- 
acy is also lower in Me.xico at tlie present time tlian in many other 
countries of Latin America. Estimates for some of the other countries 
are; Argentina, 20 per cent; Uruguay, 20 per cent; Cuba, 22 per cent; 
Chile, 55 per cent; Brazil, 65 per cent; Ecuador, 75 per cent; Peru, 75 
per cent; and Bolivia, 75-80 per cent. 

In 1944, President Avila Camacho expressed alarm at the high rate 
of illiteracy that still existed in Mexico. He branded illiteracy as being 
responsible for many of Mexico’s most serious problems, and he ini- 
tiated a drive to liquidate it. Said he: “Every country has two kinds of 
enemies— those without and those within. This latter enemy within 
Mexico— ignorance— has given rise to grave insuflBciencies in our na- 
tional life— political, economic, and technical evils.” He initiated a 
national campaign against illiteracy by invoking the special wartime 
emergency powers conferred upon him by the legislature. He issued 
a decree in the form of a law placing all Mexicans between the ages 
of eighteen and sixty years who knew how to read and write, and who 
were not incapacitated, under the obligation of teaching to read and 
write those persons between the ages of six and forty who were illit- 
erate. Furthermore, the law placed those persons between the ages of 
six and forty who were illiterate and not attending school under the 
obligation of accepting the teachings which the law imposed. The 
campaign was divided into three phases. The first extended to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1945, and was devoted to organization and to the prepara- 
tion of teaching materials. The second phase extended for one year 
from that date and was devoted to the actual teaching. The third 
phase involved the measuring and the appraisal of results. This was 
scheduled to end on May 31, 1946, The administration tried to make 
this a truly national campaign and hoped to reduce illiteracy consid- 
erably. 

On August 21, 1946, the Secretary of Education, Jaime Torres Bo- 
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we must admit tliat it is still much more serious than the illiteracy 
figures imply. We must remember that conditions are still such in the 
communities where most Mexicans live that little or no use can be 
made of their literacy. The following description of the uses of liter- 
acy in the village of Chan Korn in the state of Yucatan is probably 
characteristic of hundreds of other rural communities in Mexico. 

Most of the people [in Chan Korn] whom the schools have taught to read and 
write seldom or never do so. In many cases the literacy means an ability to pro- 
nounce Spanish words without much understanding of their meaning. Indeed 16 
of the persons reported in the census as literate are also described as not knowing 
how to speak Spanish. As no instruction is given in reading or writing Maya, this 
means either tliat these persons do in fact have some knowledge of Spanish or 
that— and this is the larger share of the truth— their reading knowledge of Spanish 
is a superficial ability, an accomplishment, not an instrument of communication. 

The actual uses of literacy are so few as to be easily mentioned. The comisario, 
or some other literate man, reads the official communications occasionally sent 
to the village by the national or the state government, by the Liga [a labor organ- 
ization] or by the Agrarian Commission. One or two men are able to compose 
replies without the aid of the teacher. Two kinds of books exist and are consulted. 
One is the church calendar; to this recourse is had when a name is sought for a 
new-born infant. The other is the booklet of Catholic prayers, in print or in 

manuscript There is one man (and probably no other) who owns and 

occasionally reads a Spanish New Testament This man has also come very 

recently to read the Merida newspaper, which is occasionally sent to Chan Kom 
for the teacher; sometimes he explains to others of the village items that have in- 
terested him.2^ 

Although the educators of Mexico are trying conscientiously to 
adapt the teachings of the schools to the environment in which they 
are situated, there is still much to be done on this score. Thus Beals 
writes of the village of Cheran: 

With all due acknowledgement of the efiFort and sincerity involved in the 
school system, the Cheran schools do not train children in any real sense for life 
in Cheran. The average Cheran resident completing the school training has little 
advantage over his unschooled fellows in following the farming routines of the 
community. If he can read and write he perhaps has some less chance of being 
swindled in business transactions and more opportunity of rising to some munic- 
ipal office. If his education is eflPective, however, and is put to use, it is by mo\'ing 
out of the basic pattern of Cheran. Such a person may become a storekeeper or 
a mill operator, where his education will be of some slight service to him. The 
major advantage of school training is to better equip some individuals to cope 
with the Mestizo world which impinges on Cherdn to some extent. Even so, the 
school child acquires little knowledge of rights and responsibilities in a larger 
world. Insofar as the education is effective and is utilized-and this is even more 

21. Robert Redfield and Alfonso Villa R, Chan Kom-a Maya Village (Washington, 
D.C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1934), p. 17. 
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markedly true of those going on for more advanced education— the effect is to 
move the individual out of the culture of Cherdn. If he stays in Cheran he tends 
to become an exploiter rather than a producer, or to occupy a position where he 
furnishes some haison between the rest of the population and the Mestizo world. 
Or, more commonly, he moves out of the Cheran culture completely, residing in 
some other part of Mexico. Only to a very small extent and in a very limited 
number of cases does an individual become a better producer, that is, a better 
farmer; or practice a trade learned through schools; or become a force and ex- 
ample guiding tlie community to better housing, reformed diets, better health 
practices, or higher standards of community organization. Formal education is 
still not geared to the needs and problems of Cherdn life and is and will remain 
relatively ineflFective until it becomes of obvious utility to the average Cheran 
resident. In other words, imtil the educational process is conceived of first of all 
from the standpoint of Cheran culture, instead of from the standpoint of national 
needs or theories, it will not be eflFective. And when education becomes geared 
to Cherdn needs, paradoxically, it can then be effectively geared to national ob- 
jectives.22 

Thus the problem of education in rural Mexico is not merely a mat- 
ter of teaching tire fundamentals of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
It involves, as well, the teaching of the rudiments of sanitation and 
sound health practices and elementary but eflBcient techniques for 
making a living; the establishing of minimum housing standards that 
are realizable in a given physical and economic environment; and the 
development of communication facilities of all types in order that the 
thousands of isolated and separately distinct httle communities may 
become integrated into the life of the nation so that literacy may be of 
some use to them. 

VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE 

In addition to the elementary schools, Mexico has a number of 
schools which teach practical agriculture, located in rural areas and 
originally organized for the purpose of training sons of peasants to 
become practical farmers. The first of these was established at La 
Huerta, in the state of Michoacan in 1927. The cost of the buildings 
and equipment for this school amounted to about 2,000,000 pesos 
(about $400,000).^® Similar schools were later constructed in Dur- 
ango and Guanajuato. All three of these schools started out with new 
buildings and equipment. Subsequently schools were established 
in otlier states mostly by taking over previously existing buildings and 

22. Ralph L. Beals, Cherdn: A Sierra Tarascan Village (Washington, D.C.: Smithso- 
nian Institution, 1946), pp. 175, 176. 

23. Mariano Quiroz, “Agricultural Education in Mexico,” Agriculture in the Ameri- 
cas, III, No. 10 (October, 1943), 192. 
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converting tliem into school plants. Most of these possess very medi- 
ocre equipment. Each school has a tract of farm land to be used for 
teaching purposes and for producing crops enough to defray part of 
tlie expenses of the institution. In 1942 seventeen of these sehools were 
distributed in fifteen different states.”^ 

The emphasis is on practical agriculture. To this end the eurricu- 
lum is so arranged that practice is given in tlie actual planting and 
caring for crops and in the raising of livestock. Some emphasis is also 
given to vocational training in rural industries. The schools carry a 
tliree-year program. Students five at tlie schools and are supported by 
means of federal scholarships. Preference is given to sons of ejidatarios. 
Graduation from an elementary school is required for admission, along 
with an examination in elementary-school subjects and the passing of 
a satisfactory physical examination. Students usually range between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty years. 

The regular school day consists of eight hours, four hours of which 
are devoted to instructional work in the classrooms. The remaining 
four hours each day are devoted to work in the fields, with livestock, 
in tlie shops, or in rural industries. Some of tlie schools offer a fourth 
}'ear of work for graduates who wish to specialize in some phase of 
agriculture, such as livestock, dairying, poultry production, or rural 
industries. 

In 1942 tlie total enrolment in all the 17 schools consisted of 2,196 
boys, or an average of 129 per school. Of the total enrolment, 71.5 per 
cent were sons of ejidatarios and 12.5 per cent were from otlier farm 
occupations, making a total of 84 per cent whose fathers were en- 
gaged in agriculture. The remaining 16 per cent were from nonfarm- 
ing occupations. 

Of tlie total enrolment of 2,196, one-fourth failed to complete the 
year’s work. Nearly one-third of the latter group deserted the school 
without giving any reason for leaving. Another 29.5 per cent were tak- 
en out by interested parties, presumably parents or guardians; and 25.7 
per cent either moved away from the area or changed schools. The 
high rate of withdrawals would seem to suggest that either inade- 
quate selection techniques are used in admitting students or that the 
schools are failing in some measure to give the students what they 
think they need. 

The avowed purpose of these schools originally was to train sons of 
ejidatarios in practical agriculture so that they could go back to the 
ejidos and serve as a permanent influence in raising the standards of 

24. The states of Michoacdn and Puebla each had two schools. 
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agricultural practices in their respective communities. But the boys 
do not want to return to their native communities to live. It is claimed 
that they are very unhappy when they return home because they 
have acquired new habits of dress, higher standards of living, and are 
regarded almost as foreigners in their home villages. Furthermore, the 
boys find that, with no resources at their command, the task of chang- 
ing the cultural practices of the home folk is almost an impossible one. 
Hence, if they remain in the local communities, they are faced with 
the alternative either of going back to their old ways of living or of 
becoming practically ostracized from the local group. Neither of these 
alternatives appeals to them, so the majority gravitate to the cities 
and seek employment in the government service or elsewhere. This 
has led the government to seek other outlets for them. The most re- 
cent plan is to establish agricultural colonies especially designed for 
graduates of these schools, where they may settle in groups and apply 
their modern agricultural techniques and their newly acquired ways 
of living. Land is sold to them at a nominal price with an easy-pay- 
ment plan, and credit is extended for the purchase of equipment and 
seeds with which to begin operations. It is too early to tell how suc- 
cessful these colonies will be, since only two had been established in 
1945. It is hoped that they will serve as demonstration projects for the 
peasants living in the surrounding areas and that the latter will tend 
to copy the superior techniques and practices. 

In 1942 there were 537 boys who graduated from the practical 
schools of agriculture. Information was secured concerning the future 
plans of 324 of these. Only 5 per cent expected to return to the ejidos. 
On the other hand, 28.4 per cent expected to go to agricultural colo- 
nies; 26.2 per cent expected to carry on advanced studies either at the 
National School of Agriculture or at the School for Veterinarians; 36.7 
per cent expected to continue for a fourth year at the practical schools 
of agriculture and to specialize in some phase of agriculture; and the 
remaining 3.7 per cent expected to find employment as school- 
teachers. 


INDIAN SCHOOLS 

Prior to December, 1946, Mexico had a department in the federal 
government known as Departamento de Asuntos Indigenas (“De- 
partment of Indian Affairs”). This department was charged with the 
responsibility of developing programs for the welfare of the more 
backward Indian groups throughout the nation. As a part of its pro- 
gram, the department organized a number of vocational schools for 
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Indians in various parts of the country. These were referred to as cen- 
tres de capacitacion (“training centers”). The objectives of the 
schools were summarized by the department as follows: ( 1 ) to bring 
about economic, social, and cultural improvement in the area in 
which the center is located; (2) to teach vocational agriculture; (3) 
to give elcmentar)' instruction in Spanish, arithmetic, hygiene, civics, 
history, and geography; and (4) to give instruction in regional trades 
and crafts.*'’ 

These vocational schools are available to Indian youths of both 
se.xcs between the ages of twelve and eighteen years inelusive. Ad- 
mission is open to illiterates or to persons who have completed not 
more than three years of primary education. The students receive fed- 
eral scholarships and live at tlie schools during the entire course of 
study. The scholarships include board, room, and clothing. The com- 
plete course of study requires a period of three years. 

There were 23 sucli schools in the Republic in 1943, with a total en- 
rolment of 2,007. This makes an average of 87 students per school. In 
19 of the schools, students were specializing in the vocations shown in 
the accompanying tabulation. 


Vocnlion 

Carpenters 

Blacksmiths and mechanics 

Bakers 

Musicians 

Tanners 

Poultrymen 

Masons 

Te.\'tilc workers 

Saddle-makers 

Turners 

Shoemakers 

Guitar-makers 

Diverse industries 

Agriculturists 

Preserving of fruits and vegetables 

Sericulturists 

Preserving of meats 

Soapmaking 


No. of 
StudcDls 

335 

145 

91 

47 

95 

27 

23 

69 

72 

18 

37 

8 

25 

49 

23 

34 

23 

32 


Total 1,153 

In addition to the vocational schools, the Department of Indian 
Affairs also has what are referred to as misiones de meforamiento 
(“improvement missions”). A mission consists of a group of teachers, 
usually varying from three to ten persons, in various fields related to 

25. Memoria del Departamento de Asuntos Indigenas 1942-1943 (Mexico City, 
1943), p. 83. 
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agriculture, who establish headquarters in a given region and work 
with the Indian families in the villages of tlie area in an attempt to im- 
prove their agricultural practices and their living conditions. There 
were twelve such missions in the Republic in 1943. It is difficult to 
measure their accomplishments, since their efForts are spread ratlier 
thinly over the various regions. It was generally felt that &e functions 
of this department overlapped those of other agencies. In December, 
1946, President Aleman abolished the department and transferred 
most of its functions to the Secretariat of Public Education. 

AGMCULTURAL COLLEGES 

Mexico has three agricultural schools that correspond somewhat to 
agricultural colleges in the United States. The largest and most im- 
portant of these is the National School of Agriculture located at Cha- 
pingo, about 25 miles from Mexico City. This is a federal school and is 
under the direction and supervision of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Recent improvements have been made in the physical plant, and the 
equipment is now modern. The school has an enrolment of 400 boys. 
They are all supported entirely by scholarships from the federal gov- 
ernment. Sixty per cent of the enrolment is supposed to come from the 
farm population, while 40 per cent may be from other occupational 
groups. The farm boys are selected mostly from the graduates of the 
vocational schools of agriculture. The most promising boys from these 
schools are invited to attend a special course, in which they are given 
preparatory work which they did not get in the vocational schools and 
which ordinarily would be found only in the secondary schools. After 
completing this training, committees from the faculty of the National 
School of Agriculture are sent to interview these boys and to select 
the more promising ones to receive scholarships. In the past some have 
also received scholarships as a result of recommendations from promi- 
nent politicians. 

The course at the National School of Agriculture comprises a cur- 
riculum which carries through seven years. The first three years are 
general in character and the last four tend toward specialization. In 
addition to the course work, a candidate for a degree must write a 
satisfactory thesis. The degree of ‘Tngeniero Agronomo” (“Agricul- 
tural Engineer”) is awarded. Usually this degree carries a notation of 
the field in which the candidate has specialized. The major fields of 
specialization at the present time are general agriculture, irriga- 
tion, forestry, parasitology, and agricultural industries. A committee 
from the school was recently appointed to prepare a program of 
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Study for the doctoral degree. Graduates from this school have little 
difficulty in finding employment, since there is a ti-emendous shortage 
of trained personnel. Most of them go into government service. 

Altliough tlie agricultural college is located at a distance of about 
twenty-five miles from Mexico City, most of the faculty live in the 
city. They are, for the most part, government workers who hold full- 
time jobs and teach on the side. This arrangement tends to prevail at 
most of Mexico’s colleges and universities. Ordinarily, teachers are 
paid so little that a man encounters great difficulty in supporting a 
family on a teacher’s salary. The educational institutions therefore 
find tliat they can secure more competent teachers by paying small 
sums to persons aheady employed and hence not entirely dependent 
on a teacher’s income. This arrangement offers an advantage to insti- 
tutions of learning in that the teachers are continuously grappling 
with life’s problems and can bring these directly into the classroom. 
It has the disadvantage, however, of making teaching merely an ad- 
junct to a teacher’s main job. He spends most of his time away from 
the campus, and tlie students receive little attention from him except 
during class recitations. Furthennore, he is not likely to delve so deep- 
ly into his subject as he would if it were looked upon as his life’s career. 
It is asserted diat his other duties often take him away from his classes 
and interfere with tlie systematic preparation of his lectures. 

The most important of the other two schools is located at Ciudad 
Juarez, just across the border from El Paso, Texas. This is a privately 
financed institution and is considerably smaller than the school at 
Chapingo, It has an enrolment of about 250 boys. The third school is 
much smaller and is much less adequately supported than are the 
other two. It is located near Saltillo in the state of Coahuila. 

These agricultural colleges have a most important function to per- 
form in Mexico’s social revolution. In order to modernize agricultural 
techniques and practices, men must be trained to teach the people 
how to improve their fanning and how to conserve the nation’s agri- 
cultural resources for future generations. The need for trained men is 
likely to be much greater than these colleges can satisfy for a long 
time to come. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF RURAL EDUCATION 

From data presented in this chapter it is obvious that tlie rural 
schools of Mexico are largely a responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment, The secretary of pubhc education holds a cabinet post. Most of 
the financial support for rural schools comes directly from the federal 
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government, and most of the teachers, supervisors, and otlier school 
authorities are federal employees. 

The autliority for control of education by the federal government 
stems from Article 3 of tlie Mexican Constitution. Until 1946 this 
article was the source of a great deal of controversy. The church tend- 
ed to regard it almost as an open invitation to schoolteachers to teach 
atheism and to denounce the teachings of the church. The article 
read, in part, as follows: 

The education to be imparted by the State shall be socialistic, and, in addition 
to excluding all religious doctrine, it shall combat hmaticism and prejudice, for 
whicli purpose schools shall organize their teachings and activities in such a way 
that youth may form a rational and exact idea of the universe and social life. 

Only the State— Federation, States and Municipalities— may impart primary, 
secondary and normal education. Private parties who desir e to impart education 
in any of the three aforesaid grades may be granted authorization to do so sub- 
ject in all cases to the following rules: 

I.— The activities and teachings of private schools must in all cases, and with- 
out exceptions of any kind, conform to the provisions of the first paragraph of this 
Article, and shall be entrusted to such persons as, in the opinion of the State, pos- 
sess sufiicient professional training and good morals, and whose ideas are in 
agreement with this precept. Consequently no religious body, minister of any 
creed, or civil corporation which exclusively or preferentially engages in educa- 
tional activities, nor tlie associations or societies which are directly or indirectly 
connected with the propagation of any religious creed may in any way intervene 
in primary, secondary or normal schools, nor may they support them in a financial 
way. 

For years tliere was widespread controversy over tlie meaning 
of tlie first part of this article. In some cases religious leaders advised 
parents not to send their children to school for fear they would be 
taught to become atheists and Communists. In December, 1945, upon 
recommendation of President Avila Camacho, Congress voted to 
amend Article 3 in order to remove the more objectionable parts. The 
amendment has been ratified since that time and it became law in 
December, 1946. The complete article as amended now reads as fol- 
lows: 

Article 3.— The education to be imparted by the State— Federation, States or 
Municipalities— shall tend to develop harmoniously all of a person's talents and 
shall at the same time develop in him a love of his countiy and the consciousness 
of international solidarity, in a spirit of independence and justice. 

I.— As freedom of thought is guaranteed by Article 24, the course to be fol- 
lowed in such education shall not in any way touch upon any religious doctrine 
and, based on the results of scientific progress, shall combat ignorance and its 
eifocts. oppression, fanaticism and prejudice. Furtliermore: 

a).— It shall be democratic, considering democracy not only to mean a juridical 
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structure and a political regime, but a way of life based on the continuous im- 
provement of the economic, cultural and social conditions of the people. 

b) .—lt shall be national inasfar as,— without hostilities or exclusions,— it shall 
strive for an understanding of our problems, the utilization of our resources, the 
defense of our poHtical independence, the assurance of our economic independ- 
ence and the continuity and growth of our culture, and 

c) .— It shall contribute to the improvement of human relations, not only with 
regard to the actual teachings imparted to the pupils, together with a realization 
of personal dignity and family integrity, in order to obtain a consciousness of gen- 
eral social welfare, but also with regard to the care to be taken to foster ideals of 
the brotherhood and equality of rights of all men, thus avoiding any race, sect, 
group, sex or individual from exercising undue privileges, 

II. — Private institutions may impart education in all grades and of all kinds, 
but with regard to primary, secondary and normal education (and that of any 
kind or grade for workers and peasants) they must in every case obtain the prior 
express authorization of the government. Such authorizations may be granted or 
refused, and there shall be no recourse whatsoever against those resolutions. 

III. — Private educational institutions imparting teaching of the kind and grades 
specified in the foregoing paragraph must in every case comply with the provi- 
sions of the first paragraph and Sub-paragraphs I and II of this Article and, fur- 
thermore, must comply with oflBcial plans and programs. 

IV. — Rehgious bodies, ministers of any creed, stock companies which, exclu- 
sively or principally carry out educational activities and associations or societies 
for the propaganda for any religious creed, shall have no connection whatsoever 
with institutions imparting primary, secondary or normal education or education 
for workers or peasants. 

V. — The State may at any time and at its discretion, withdraw its ofRcial ap- 
proval of the studies taught in private institutions. 

VI. — Primary education shall be obligatory. 

VII. — All education imparted by the State shall be free. 

VIII. — In order to unify and coordinate education all over the Republic, the 
Congress of the Union shall issue the necessary laws in order to distribute the 
social fimction of education between the Federation, the States and Municipal- 
ities, to specify the economic contributions corresponding to that public service 
and to establish the penalties applicable to functionaries who do not comply with 
the legal provisions or do not see that they are complied with, as well as to those 
who violate those provisions.^s 

It will be noted that control of education is in the hands of the fed- 
eral government; that private institutions may impart education but 
must first obtain express authorization from government oflBcials; and 
that there is no recourse whatsoever against the decision of the latter. 

The arrangement whereby rural education is largely financed and 
controlled by the federal government has both advantages and disad- 
vantages. On the positive side, the federal government is much better 

26. Art. 3, as amended by decree, was published in the Diario oficial, December, 
1946. 
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able to finance education than are state and local agencies. In most 
cases the latter do not have resources witli which to support adequate 
schools. In many rural areas where widespread poverty prevails, there 
probably would be no schools at all if the federal government did not 
assume the financial responsibility. National control enables planning 
of facihties and programs on a national scale and makes possible the 
setting-up of uniform standards and objectives. It makes it feasible to 
emphasize such goals as social welfare, international solidarity and 
love of country. The provision of a plot of land for the use and benefit 
of each ejido school in the Republic is an example of the type of ac- 
tion that can be taken when there is national control. A national pol- 
icy could, and does, also strongly advocate the adaptation of the 
school curriculum to local community needs. 

The disadvantages of federal control arise chiefly from the tenden- 
cy to mix a certain amount of pohtics with education. The secretary of 
education, being a cabinet member, is appointed by the president and 
holds tenure at his pleasure. This means that a new secretary is ap- 
pointed at least every six years, and sometimes much oftener. Three 
different secretaries, for example, served under President Avila Ca- 
macho. All three held very different philosophies of education, and, 
quite naturally, each shifted the personnel of the top policy-making 
positions to conform to his own ideas. If the incoming secretary hap- 
pens to be more competent than the preceding one, the shift is likely 
to benefit the whole school program. Sometimes, however, politics has 
an adverse influence, and a man with little educational experience and 
few other qualifications for the job is placed in charge of the educa- 
tional system. Wlien this happens, confusion and uncertainty result, 
and years of careful planning may be quickly nullified. Although 
changes among the top ofiicials probably do not affect appreciably the 
internal functioning of the average rural school, they do affect seri- 
ously the continuity of the planning and policies at the national level. 
How to maintain continuity of effort and objectives in the face of 
rapidly shifting personnel in the policy-making positions is one of the 
more serious problems confronting Mexican education today. 
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Rural Cultural Missions 


T he rural cultural missions of Mexico oflFer an interesting ap- 
proach to rural community education. The approach which they 
use and tlie results which tliey are accomplishing seem important 
enough to warrant considerable attention. Their purpose is to im- 
prove tlie economic, social, and cultural conditions of rural commimi- 
ties in some of the more backward areas of Mexico and to shorten the 
distance which separates the rural inhabitants culturally from the na- 
tional life. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE MISSIONS 

Cultural missions had been operating in Mexico from 1923 to 1938, 
largely as traveling normal schools. This early experience is described 
briefly in the preceding chapter. The program was discontinued from 
1938 to 1942. In February, 1942, they were again organized as the 
Auxiliary Office of Cultural Missions in the Secretariat of Public Edu- 
cation. In 1943 the office was changed to the Department of Cultural 
Missions. In 1945 there were 37 rural cultural missions scattered 
throughout the Republic. In addition to these missions, there were 
two urban teachers’ cultural missions and two workers’ cultural mis- 
sions. These latter missions remain in a given locahty only a few 
weeks at a time and then move on. The rural missions remain in a giv- 
en locality from one to three years before moving to another area. 

The personnel of a rural cultural mission consists of the following: 

( 1 ) a director, or chief of the mission, who must be a normal-school 
graduate with at least flve years of professional experience and must 
have ample acquaintance with rural life and its problems; (2 ) a social 
worker; (3) a nurse and midwife; (4) a teacher of agriculture; (5) one 
or more construction teachers; ( 6 ) two or more teachers of trades and 
industries; ( 7 ) a teacher of mechanics and operator of motion-picture 
projector; (8) a teacher of music; and (9) a leader of recreational 
activities. 
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These specialists, organized under the director and responsible to 
the department in Mexico City, constitute a rural cultural mission. 
Each mission is assigned a definite region within which to operate for 
a period of one to three years. Usually a large, centrally located village 
is chosen as the headquarters of the mission, and a dozen or so smaller 
villages in the immediate vicinity are included in the sphere of opera- 
tions. In the selection of locations for these missions, preference is 
given to areas in which economic and cultural retardation is apparent 
and where geographic and social isolation have precluded assimilation 
of the inhabitants into the national life. None of the missions can be 
reached by train and only two or three by car over very poor dirt roads. 
Some are located in such isolated areas that in order to get to them one 
must undertake a journey of one or more days on muleback, usually 
over mountain or jungle trails. About half the missions are working in 
areas where the inhabitants consist entirely of indigenous groups. The 
other half are operating in predominantly mestizo communities. 

The objectives of the missions as set forth more specifically by the 
department are as follows: ( 1 ) to improve economic conditions in the 
communities by improving occupational techniques and practices, in- 
troducing new crops, stimulating the raising of better livestock, and 
improving both production and marketing procedures; (2) to im- 
prove conditions of health and sanitation; (3) to awaken a desire on 
the part of the inhabitants to live in better homes, with at least a mini- 
mum of desirable household equipment for the enjoyment of a satis- 
factory domestic life; (4) to stimulate improvement in diet and dress; 
(5) to organize and develop social and recreational activities in the 
various communities; (6) to stimulate interest in general cultural 
improvement; (7) to encourage the love of country and to combat all 
foreign influences which tend to undermine patriotism; and (8) to 
improve the professional preparation of in-service rural teachers and 
to help improve the rural schools. 

The mission uses the community approach to the solution of rural 
problems, taking the entire community as its sphere of activity. It 
makes a frontal attack on all the more pressing everyday problems of 
living. For the purpose of determining these problems, an investiga- 
tion is made when the mission first arrives in the new community. 
This investigation is concerned particularly with economic welfare, 
health, home life, recreation, and education. From the outset the mis- 
sioners encourage the participation of the local inhabitants in these 
investigations as well as in any programs devised for their solution. 
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Once llie fundamcnlal problems have been determined, a “Com- 
mittee on Economic and Social Action” is organized and is charged 
with the task of co-ordinating activities for improving the welfare of 
the communit)'. Usually this committee consists of the leaders of the 
more important local organizations already in existence. The mission 
is instructed to co-ordinate its efforts with those of local agencies and 
to gi\’e credit for the successful projects to the co-operating agencies. 

The missions arc instructed to sponsor only projects that meet the 
practical, e\'cr}-day needs of the inhabitants and to carry these on in 
the homes, the fields, the schools, and the shops where they will fit 
into the daily routine of the people. Projects involving excessive ex- 
pense are to be avoided, and the mLssioners are instrueted to avoid in- 
troducing sudden and drastic changes or techniques or methods of 
work too ad\'anced for the community, since this would cause dis- 
couragement on the part of the inhabitants. Rather, the mission is 
ui ged to use a gradual and progressive procedure adapted to the local 
circumstances in each case. Each missioner is assigned a list of duties 
which he is expected to perform. These cover a wide area of respon- 
sibility. Perhaps the best way to comprehend the objectives of the 
mission is to examine the duties of each missioner as set forth by Gui- 
llcnno Bonilla y Segura.' 

The Chief of the Mission organizes, coordinates, guides, and supervises proj- 
ects so that desired results are acliieved. He promotes the construction, conser- 
vation, and improvement of municipal roads, higlnvays, telephone lines, and post 
offices. In order to lower living costs he strives to organize cooperative asso- 
ciations for the production of livestock, agricultural and industrial goods, and 
consumer co-operative groups to distribute basic essentials. He organizes a gen- 
eral supply warehouse that will make available at cost essential working facilities, 
tools, apparatus, machinery, and raw materials which the people need in their 
daily work. The establishment of companies for the storage and distribution of 
finished products is encouraged in order that the best prices may be obtained. 
Every resource available which might raise the professional standard of rural 
teachers and improve school facilities is utilized. Cooperative educational cen- 
ters and institutions for the professional improvement of teachers in his zone are 
being organized in accordance with instructions issued. 

The Social Worker, through tactful work in the homes of the people, en- 
courages family and home industries and the production of agricultural products 
sufficient for domestic needs. This missioner also works to achieve absolute 
cleanliness and the extermination of parasites and vermin in homes. She en- 

1. Report on the Cultural Missions in Mexico, trans. and ed. in the American Repub- 
lics Section, Division of International Educational Relations, U.S. Office of Education 
(Washington, D.C., 1945), pp. 7-11. (Guillermo Bonilla y Segura was in charge of the 
missions from 1942 to 1946.) 
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courages ihc use of furniture and utensils, tlic improvement of the appearance 
and decoration of homes, and leaches the women liow to make wearing apparel, 
household linens, and baby layettes. Also of concern to the social worker is the 
best arrangement of the liomc for health and comfort, utilizing available facilities. 
She should help to bring about the assignment of domestic duties according to 
the ability of each member, thus lightetjing the burdens of the mother and pro- 
viding time for the care and education of the children. The social worker en- 
courages compliance with the Family Relations Law, advises against premature 
or very late marriages, and advises concerning the rearing and education of 
children. The worker assists young girls about to be married to prepare for the 
responsibilities of liome and family life and encourages home recreation for the 
family through story-telling, reading, games, and songs. Friendly relations be- 
tween families in the community and community planning for moral welfare of 
its cliildrcn are also encouraged. The use of alcohol and other social evils are 
constantly combatted. The social worker strives to improve the efficiency of 
homcmaking teachers. Young women who show special ability and interest in 
social work arc trained to cany out the duties of the worker after the mission 
leaves the community. Groups which will care for childien and provide food and 
clothing through consumer cooperatives are organized on a self-sustaining basis. 

The Nurse and Midwife must lake the steps nece.ssarj’ to insure that drinking 
water is kept pure, and leach the people how to avoid contracting disease from 
contaminated water. She also strives to maintain absolute cleanliness in the mar- 
kets, streets, public buildings, and meeting places; and urges compliance %vith 
the laws concerning burials. She nurses the sick, cares for c.vpcctant mothers be- 
fore and during deliverj', and teaches the fundamentals of child care. Measures 
arc taken to prc\'cnt and control endemics and epidemics; to establish a general 
health and maternity clinic; and to organize a small pharmaceutical service for 
the community, using the supplies provided by the Secretariat of Public Educa- 
tion, llie Health Department, and by the community itself. She works to im- 
prove die effectiveness of rural teachers by giving instruction in nursing, and to 
train four or five intelligent women as nurses and midwives so tliat they may 
continue the operation of the health clinic, thus making it a permanent com- 
munity service. 

The Teacher of Agriculture organizes the farmers to enable them to obtain the 
best results from their labor, to make contracts for rentals or partnerships diat 
are fair to all concerned, to apply for cooperative farms to whicli tliey may be 
entitled according to law, and to secure the equipment that small property owm- 
ers need in order to farm profitably. The property system prevailing in tlie par- 
ticular community is scrupulously observed. The teacher of agriculture seeks to 
intervene tactfully in the solution of problems concerning tlie use and appropria- 
tion of irrigation water He also studies the problem of obtaining irrigation 

water where none is available. The intelligent cultivation of suitable crops, the 
improvement of working methods, the rotation of crops, control of plant diseases 
and pests, and better storage of the harvest are also the concern of this missioner. 
He organizes farmers to sell their crops to the best advantage, and to secure the 
benefits to which they are entitled under the Farm Credit Law, thus freeing them 
from the obligation to pay premiums to money lenders and profiteers. He 
cooperates with the social worker in educating the rural people to use available 
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land for gardens and orchards; to breed animals profitably; to constmet small 
chicken coops, pigsties, and apiaries; and to make needed repairs and alterations 
of their homes. Finally, he contributes to the professional improvement of the 
rural teachers working in the area by imparting to them essential infonnation con- 
cerning agricultural problems. 

The Construction Teachers inslmct in masonry, including the uses of lime, 
brick, tile, adobe, and other construction materials; they direct construction of 
new houses; and guide and assist residents concerning the improvement of their 
homes. ^Vitll the cooperation of the communities, they construct bridges, aque- 
ducts, sewers, and other necessaiy' pubh'c conveniences. These missioners par- 
ticipate in the organization and direction of educational centers and institutes 
for the professional development of teachers. 

Teachers of Trades and Industries give instruction in such new enterprises as 
the pre.scn'ation of meats, fruits, and vegetables; making of milk products, candy, 
pastr)’, and bakerj' goods; the manufacturing of articles from broom and reed 
grass; extracting of cs.sences and dyeing materials; tanning, saddle making, and 
shocmaking; wcawng of wool and cotton materials, and the cutting and sewing 
of clothes; caq^cntiy, ironworking, and other small industries that will supple- 
ment home income. They install adequate shops in the schools and instruct 
teachers in their use. In order to insure that tlie work will continue, they paitici- 
pate in the organization and direction of centers for study and institutes for the 
education of teachers. 

The Teacher of Mechanics and Operator of Motion Picture Projector helps in- 
terested citizens to install com mills, pumps, hydraulic rams, small hydroelectric 
plants, and similar equipment; and renders service without charge to mral 
people who have mechanical problems. He supervises the laying of pipes for 
drinking water and other sanitary facilities. In addition, he operates a motion 
picture projector in the communities serx^ed by the mission and, whenever pos- 
sible, photographs interesting aspects of community L'fe, the work of the mission, 
and the scenic beauties of the region. He cooperates in the organization of festi- 
vals, and of civic and social programs, and, like all other members of the staff of 
the mission, participates in tlie organization and operation of centers of educa- 
tional cooperation and conducts institutes for teachers. 

The Mtisic Teacher directs music and singing for the boys and girls of the 
community, instructs teachers in methods of teaching music in their schools, 
organizes musical groups in every community, assists them in obtaining the 
necessary instruments, and organizes groups of singers among those who have 
special abilities. The music teacher cooperates closely with the committee on 
recreational activities in promoting and organizing festivals and civic and social 
programs. An important part of his work is to study and collect all types of 
regional musical compositions, including popular music. He shares in the con- 
ducting of the educational centers, and encourages the performance of music and 
regional songs by conducting contests between communities. 

The Leader of Recreational Activities is the promoter of athletic activities 
within the community, and seeks to encourage everyone to participate in at least 
one sport that is healthful and recreational. Operating a program of competitive 
games that will interest the participants and serve as recreation for the entire 
community is the responsibility of this missioner. 
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Professor Bonilla attaches particular importance to the necessity 
for developing wholesome recreational facilities in rural Mexico. He 
was reared in an isolated village in the state of Puebla and speaks 
from personal experience. He paints a pessimistic picture of rural life, 
very different from the romantic accounts flowing from the pens of 
foreign visitors. It seems advisable to quote him at some length: 

Nowhere is life more monotonous, sad, and tiresome than in the eountry. Only 
the tourists, poets, or painters who live there for short periods of time can speak 
of rural life as a thing of beauty. People who live in the countiy see it in a dif- 
ferent light. Eating, working, and sleeping are the only three links in the chain 
of rural life. Rural people often migrate to the city to avoid boredom and weari- 
ness; they find city life less simple, for it has at least one additional link— recrea- 
tion. 

It is not necessary to do research on rural life to come to the conclusion that 
no social or recreational activities are available there, not even those of the most 
elementary kind. One need only visit a rural settlement to note that residents do 
not even observe the custom of visiting each other. Occasionally they meet along 
the roads and exchange a word of greeting or inquire about the health of rela- 
tives. They talk about the weather, and exchange best wishes, but that is the 
extent of their social relations. Nor is there any kind of social life within the 
homes. Now and then the members of a family speak of their work or of their 
neighbors and relate bits of gossip concerning a neighboring ranch. On rare occa- 
sions there may be a community dance which usually ends with much shouting 
and striking of one another with hats. There may be an annual celebration, like 
a small fair, that lasts 2 or 3 days and commemorates the anniversaiy of the 
town. Sundays, as a rule, are particularly monotonous in rural communities. If the 
custom of marketing is established in a town, it is the only diversion for the 
people. There are no athletic fields, children’s playgrounds, public gardens, or 
walks which might offer recreation to the residents. Nor are there any theaters, 
motion picture theaters, libraries, or musical programs. There is not even a con- 
venient place for neighbors to meet casually and talk. Life, as it is lived in small 
settlements, ranches, and villages is not really living. Life should be happy, 
beautiful, and inspiring, so that human beings will want to live on to accomplish 
things in this world. Since the horizon of rural life is so limited and lacking in 
opportunities, our Department believes it is most urgent for the missions to en- 
rich it, at least to the extent of stimulating social and recreational life. Rural life, 
which is now mostly an animal-like existence, would thus acquire some spiritual 
value; the monotony of existence would be broken, even if only temporarily, and 
sad and painful thoughts would be forgotten. A new feeling of joy would be 
bom within the people and this would lead them to love life and be hopeful. If 
only for this circumstance, social and recreational life would be worth while. Cul- 
tural missions will achieve good results if they firmly resolve to introduce recre- 
ation in the ranches, rural villages, and settlements. 

When we speak of recreation, we naturally refer to social and recreational 
activities which are wholesome. Many leisure-time activities are undesirable, 
such as gatherings in saloons or canteens where intoxicaring beverages are sold, 
and where cock fights, gambling, and .similar diversions are practiced. The worst 
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living coiulitioii.s iti llu'.sc isolalrd ronnininitic.s arc flifficiilt. Often tin: 
fnmilio.s of . staff nicmbers must be left heliincl. Only persons with real 
missionary spirit will accept stich positions at the salari<‘5 offered. 'Ilie 
))ositions are often filled by j)erst)ns inaderpiately trained for the job. 
Better-trained jieoph* can find phaity of jobs in Mexico City or in 
other large centers. Another ser{(ais problem is the limited amount of 
time availabh' to the mission in any given cornrnnnity. 'I he objectives 
arc so broad and so far reaching that, in many c.ises, it would require 
an entire generation to accomplish them. Out' individnrd is oftetj 
assigned duties that would rc-quire a dozen trairjed worh(‘rs to per- 
form adecjuately. Such, for e.vample, are the duties of tin* social work- 
er as previojisly deserihed. Sometimes it takes ahoul a year to enlist 
the wholehearted co-operation of the local inhabitants, and by this 
lime (he mission is heginning to make pl.ins to inov-e elscwliere. For- 
tunately, the missions have now adopted a policy of moving ordy a 
short distance from the preceding base of oper.itiorK so that tlie mis- 
sioners may revisit the former communities to give some .supervision 
to the activities of the local apprentices whom they train to carry 
on after their departure. Officials of the missions realize that the time 
a mi.ssion may remain in a giv<*n locality is vciy* limited (from one to 
three years) in relation to the objective.s which they wish to attain, 
but they arc ovcrxvhelmcd by the needs in other areas. They face the 
dilemma of having to choose between spreading their efforts thin and 
reaching a larger group or concentrating their limited resources on a 
few rc.slrictccl areas and digging more deeply. Thus far they arc 
clioosing the former alternative. 

TIic work of the mission can perhaps best he c.xplaincd by present- 
ing a concrete case. Tlic greater part of tlic remainder of this chapter 
will be devoted, therefore, to a case study of one of the thirty-seven 
missions in operation in 1944. 

THE RURAL CULTURAL MISSION OF SAN PARLO DEL MO.NTE 

San Pablo del Monte” is tire headquarters of tlie municipality of the 
same name and is located in the southern part of the state of Tla.\'cala 
at a distance of only 6 miles from the city of Puebla. The municipality 
has a total population of 8,563 inhabitants, about 85 per cent of whom 
live in the central village of San Pablo and the rest in smaller sur- 
rounding villages. The population is predominantly Indian, descend- 
ants of the branch of tlie Aztec family known as “Nahuatl.” The 


3. For convenience, hereafter referred to as "San Pablo.” 
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predominance of tlie Indian element is indicated by the fact that, ac- 
cording to the census of 1940, 89.2 per cent of the inhabitants of the 
municipahty speak Indian languages, and 38 per cent speak nothing 
but Indian languages. The Department of Cultural Missions acted 
wisely in sending a man who speaks Nahuatl fluently to be in charge 
of the mission; otherwise, intimate contacts with the local inhabitants 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to estabhsh. The widespread use 
of the Indian language (Nahuatl) in the home and the community 
and the lack of knowledge of Spanish are serious problems which con- 
front local schoolteachers, who often complain diat so much of their 
time must be directed to teaching the youngsters how to speak Span- 
ish that Httle remains for anything else. This is probably one reason 
why the iUiteracy rate is so high in the municipality— 84.4 per cent of 
the inhabitants ten years of age and over neither read nor write. 

The principal agricultural crop of the region is com. In some in- 
stances rows of beans are interspersed among the com rows. Aside 
from these two products Httle else is grown. There are occasional fruit 
trees such as apple, apricot, peach, and avocado. These are given lit- 
tle care, however, and tliey produce little. There is no water available 
for irrigation and very little for drinking purposes. A few scattered 
wells have been dug, but tliese are expensive, since the water level is 
about 125—75 feet below the surface. Only one well is usually found 
in each village, and aU the neighbors (principally women and chil- 
dren) carry water from it in earthen jars to their homes. 

A large part of the economic life of the area is oriented toward the 
city of Puebla, to which the village of San Pablo is connected by a 
dirt road. About fifteen hundred women from San Pablo and adjoin- 
ing villages make tortillas for sale in the city of Puebla, They usually 
arise at daybreak or earlier and carry their com to one of the fifteen or 
twenty small local mills which are operated by electricity. They then 
return to their homes with the masa and kneel on the dht floor patting 
out tortillas and cooking them on a hrasero (‘Tarazier”). This process 
continues with slight intermptions until any time between 6:00 and 
11:00 A.M. Beginning at about six o’clock in the morning, the trek to 
Puebla begins. Each woman makes the trip with her own basket of 
tortillas weighing from 25 to 50 pounds and sells them in the market 
in Puebla. Each pays a small fee to the city market for the privilege of 
selling. After they are sold, each woman buys enough com in 
Puebla for the succeeding day’s supply of tortillas and returns to San 
Pablo and vicinity with the basket of com to start the process over 
again. There is bus seiwice every hour during the daytime between 
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San Pablo and Puebla and probably half the women ride on tlie buses. 
The other half walk the entire round trip of 12 miles barefooted, car- 
rying the load on their backs both ways. Since the buses go only as 
far as the principal village of San Pablo, many of the women must 
walk several miles to and from the surrounding villages, even though 
they may take tlie bus at San Pablo. 

A great many of the men from San Pablo and vicinity work in Pue- 
bla as unskilled laborers, especially during seasons of the year when 
they are not working in tlieir fields. Many of them also walk the entire 
distance both ways, while otliers ride on tlie buses. The early-morn- 
ing and evening buses are usually loaded with as many people as can 
hang on. Usually a dozen or more persons ride on top. Thus, in a 
sense, it may be said that San Pablo is a suburb of the city of Puebla. 
The local inhabitants stream into Puebla each morning, and at the 
end of the day tliey stream back again to sleep in San Pablo. 

At the time of the author’s visits to San Pablo, tlie political and, to 
some extent, the economic life was dominated by what the Mexicans 
term a local cacique (“chief” or “boss”). This is not unusual. Many 
Mexicans regard caciquismo— the domination of the political and eco- 
nomic life of the community by one man— as one of Mexico’s most 
serious problems. Others agree with this but hasten to add that little 
can be done about it until the general cultural level of the inhabitants 
is raised considerably. The nature of the control which the cacique 
exercises over this community has been described by a responsible 
oflBcial of the federal government as follows: 

Regardless of our opinion on the matter, it is a fact worthy of notice that the 
region has had and still has an authoritarian regime, something aldn to patri- 
archal rule by a cacique under whose decisive influence the social and political 
life of the community develops, and even though municipal authorities act with 
apparent autonomy, in fact they do nothing that has not been previously sug- 
gested, ordered or approved by the Jefe [chief] who guides and controls the 
aflFairs of the community. It should be understood that I apply the word Jefe in 
the sense in which it is used by the community, that is, a person who by his own 
merits exercises supreme moral authority within the community and is, besides, 
benevolent protector of all and each one of the neighbors, promoter of general 
welfare, counsellor and guide; and, furthermore is the final and definitive author- 
ity which is still necessary at the stage of social evolution which prevails in the 
community. It should be mentioned that this state of things is tolerated and even 
strengthened by high officials. This should be taken into consideration if one is 
to act in accordance with reality. 

The local cacique held a prominent position in the state govern- 
ment and through his pohtical influence was enabled to manipulate 
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local goveriuncnlal affairs according to his desires. The municipal 
ofiiccis, altliough llicorelically elected by the people, were said to be 
nclually designated by the cacique. At the time of tlie author’s last 
\'isit in J91-1, the prcsiclentc municipal (“municipal president”) was a 
man who could neither read nor wnite. His signature to public docu- 
ments consisted of liis thumb print. The author was told that, even 
though it is contrar)’ to both tlie state and federal laws for an illiterate 
person to liold the office of presidente municipal, the cacique fre- 
quently secured the “election” of such persons, partly because they 
were more easy to control than persons with some education who 
might wisli to e.xcrt independent initiative. Furtliermore, the author 
leccivcd somewhat of a shock when the individual who was to be the 
ne.vt presidente municipal was pointed out to him, even tliough the 
election was not sclicdulcd to take place for more tlian a year. It was 
said that not only did the cacique virtually appoint the municipal au- 
thorities but he told them what decisions to make. Only concerning 
inconsequential matters did local authorities exercise their own ini- 
tiative. 

The revenue available for the support of the municipality is mea- 
ger, consisting principally of small fines from lawbreakers, a tax on 
each of tlie electric corn mills, a tax on tlie slaughtering of animals, 
and a small tax on the few shops that exist. The municipality is not 
permitted to tax farm land or real estate in general. This privilege is 
reserved for the federal government. The small amount of revenue 
available precludes the support by tlie municipality of such institu- 
tions as schools. These must depend on what the federal and state 
governments see fit to allow. 

There is a large Catholic church in San Pablo and a small one in 
each of the surrounding villages. There is only one priest in the mu- 
nicipality, and he resides at San Pablo but visits each of the other vil- 
lages. The author made inquiries of the missioners as well as of other 
residents of the community as to what encouragement and assistance 
the priest was giving to the work of the mission. He was informed by 
all that the priest took no notice of it whatsoever. It was rumored at 
tlie beginning that he was warning his parishioners not to have any- 
thing to do with it, but the leader of the mission arranged an inter- 
view with him and explained the objective of the mission as one of 
helpfulness to the community and invited the priest to participate. 
The leader says he has no evidence since then that the priest has spo- 
ken a single word in favor of the mission or that he has criticized it 
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He has simply ignored its existence.^ The opinion was expressed, 
however, that, if the priest would lend his moral support and encour- 
agement to the project, the work of the mission would be made easy. 
Local residents appear to be loyal to the church and are supporting 
it HberaUy through tithes and offerings out of their meager earnings. 
The civil authorities participate in church festivals and the presidente 
municipal appoints a mayordomoJ^ This mayordomo usually chooses a 
few collaborators and is responsible for all expenses incurred in pro- 
viding the fiesta, including, ordinarily, a free dinner accompanied by 
plenty of pulque for all, music provided by an orchestra or band, and 
native dances. Often mayordomos for different santos ("saints”) com- 
pete with one another m trying to provide the biggest fiesta. Some- 
times a mayordomo spends most of his life’s earnings sponsoring this 
fiesta and is left almost penniless when it is over; but serving as mayor- 
domo is considered to be a great honor, and no one may refuse to ac- 
cept the responsibility of serving at least once during his lifetime. The 
author was told that a local custom prevails whereby upon the death of 
an individual in this municipality who has at some time during his life 
served in each of the three positions of presidente municipal, sindico 
( “judge” ), and mayordomo, he is honored by having his cofiin draped 
with the national flag at burial. All this seems to indicate that reli-( 
gious and civil affairs are pretty well intertwined and that the local 
priest is in a position where he could perform a most valuable service 
to his community by encouraging educational endeavors and by 
actively supporting projects designed to raise the levels of living. 
The local inhabitants seem to be of the opinion, however, that the 
priest shows no interest whatsoever in the material welfare of his 
parishioners but devotes his time almost exclusively to performing 
the routine ceremonies. On one occasion when the author visited 
San Pablo, he found the entire community decked out in colorful 
array awaiting a religious demonstration which was to be conducted 
in the plaza the following day. It is contrary to federal law for reli- 
gious demonstrations to be held outside church buildings, but the 
author was told that this fiesta is an annual affair and that the gov- 
ernmental authorities do not attempt to interfere. 

Wlien the missioners arrived in San Pablo they received a cool re- 
ception. Nobody seemed interested in their plans for helping the 
community, and many were downright suspicious of their motives. 

4. In certain other areas the priests have openly opposed the cultural missions. 

5. A mayordomo is a person selected to have charge of the annual fiesta in honor of 
tiie patron saint of tlie s-illage (see chap. xix). 
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Whisperings went around that they were Communists who had come 
to destroy religion. Many expressed great surprise that the federal 
Department of Public Education should be so generous as to want to 
help tliem improve their homes and living conditions without obhgat- 
ing tliem in some way. “Surely,” they argued, “it is a trick of some sort 
designed as an excuse for increasing our taxes or of placing us under 
obligations to pay for the services at some later date.” Some admitted 
the need for help and advice but expressed the behef that it would 
be better to wait until they could pay for it. Others proceeded calmly 
to ignore tlie presence of the missioners, even to the extent of refus- 
ing to speak to them. The first few weeks were spent gloomily and 
witli frequent discussions among the missioners as to whether it 
might not be advisable to leave this community and to try to find a 
more receptive one. Gradually, however, the musician began to win 
the friendship of a few men and boys who had musical instmments 
and who liked to play them. It was not long until a small group was 
gathering around him in the evenings, and the strains from this rudi- 
mentary orchestra began attracting other interested bystanders. 
Once a small circle of friends was established, there was opportuniiy 
for the other missioners to make suggestions to sympathetic listeners. 
The leader of the mission visited Ae state governor and got his in- 
dorsement of the project; this facilitated co-operation from the presi- 
dente municipal and other local authorities. The local schoolteachers 
proved to be a valuable source of contact with the commxmity, and 
many of the children soon began to rally around the recreation 
specialist who was teaching them various types of games. Within a 
couple of months some of the prejudice was broken dov,-n, and they 
could really begin to work in earnest. 

CO-OPERATIVES 

One of the first proposals of the mission was to organize all the 
tortilla-makers into a large co-operative. It was suggest^ that one or 
more mills could be purchased co-operatively for grinding the on— . 
that machines could be acquired for making the tortillas mechari- 
cally, that a station wagon or two could be purchased for the excur- 
sive use of the co-operative in hauling the tornllas to Puebla aur 
bringing back the corn, and that stands for sehinz the torUUss ccifr 
be erected at convenient locations in Puebla permanerr 
men stationed there to dispose of the uzcczct. This schema ' 
obviate the necessity for all the fifteen hrxdred women trrrr- / 
trip and sell the product individuallv. The director 0* the ' 
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talked the proposition over %vitib responsible state authorities, who, in 
turn, advised him to consult the cacique, since such a scheme might 
interfere with the latter s established business. Vested interests pre- 
v^ented the formation of the co-operative. The cacique threatened to 
fight the proposal to the bitter end. It is said that he has a monopoly 
on transportation and owns the buses which run between San Pablo 
and Puebla and which now carry full loads. He charges a fee for each 
person and each basket each way. Obviously, any proposal to substi- 
tute other forms of transportation or even to cmtail the number of 
passengers would seriously interfere with his business. The owners 
of the com grinders also objected strenuously, since tbet grinding 
fees would be curtailed; the city of Puebla objected because, instead 
of collecting marketing fees from fifteen hundred people, they would 
be able to collect from only a limited number. Ev^en the consumers 
objected that machine-made tortillas might not taste so good as band- 
made ones. The director assumed that he could do nothing over the 
vigorous protest of the cacique, since the latter, if necessary, would 
use his political influence with the governor, who, ia turn, might write 
to the Secretariat of Pubh'c Education in Mexico City requesting that 
the mission be withdrawn from the area as a disturbing element 
The director says he knows from sad experience that the secretary' 
would not argue against the wishes of the governor but upon the lat- 
ter s request would immediately withdraw die mission. The whole pro- 
ject w'as therefore abandoned. Nevertheless, the director did persuade 
the governor to work out an agreement with the city of Puebla where- 
by the tax on the selling of tortiUas should be reduced. 

Although v’-ested interests prevented the establishment of die large 
co-operative, several smaller ones were organized and include the 
foUowmg: 

1. Five brickmaking co-operatives were established. Each of these 
has from six to ten members, and they are finding ample demand for 
their product. Previously, what litde brick was used in the area was 
brought in from Puebla. Now that bricks are available at a cheaper 
price, they are being used more widely in the area, and some are 
being sold in the city. 

2. Four small consumers’ co-operative stores have been organized, 
with memberships vaiying from six to eighteen persons. The capital 
with which they have to operate is pitifully small, but the co-opera- 
tors have a great amount of enthusiasm. It is too early to tell whether 
or not they will be successful. 

3. A soapmakmg co-operative has been organized with eight mem- 
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bers. There appears to be ample demand for the product, since no 
such enterprise previously existed in the area. 

4. When tlie mission arrived, there was not a milk cow in the entire 
area, and, except for milk from an occasional goat, the inhabitants 
were entirely without it. A few families recently purchased co-opera- 
tively three Holstein cows, and they are now getting all the milk they 
can use for themselves, with some for sale in addition. The teacher of 
agriculture has constructed a small pit silo for making corn ensilage. 
This seems to have proved successful, and the neighbors are enthusias- 
tic about its possibilities for conserving feed for their hvestock. They 
had not heard of such a device before. 

5. Many families in the area keep a few chickens, but they are 
mostly of very poor stock, are small in size, and lay very few eggs. 
The teacher of agriculture brought his own incubator to San Pablo 
and persuaded a few residents to purchase eggs from producers who 
kept such breeds as Rhode Island Reds, Leghorns, and Plymouth 
Rocks. Five thousand eggs have been hatched from these better 
breeds during the past year. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

In general, houses are very small, frequently consisting of one 
room, wherein cooking, sleeping, and living take place. The same 
room sometimes serves as shelter and sleeping quarters for a variety 
of domestic animals, such as a pig, a dog, a cat, a goat, and several 
chickens- Ordinarily, the houses are made of adobe, with dirt floors 
and with the door, which is securely closed at night, serving as the 
only aperture. A few houses contain one small opening in addition to 
to the door. Where this is the case, the opening is only a few inches 
in width and 1 or 2 feet in length. Usually, members of the family 
sleep on straw mats thrown on the dirt floor and use a blanket for 
covering. The mission is trying to persuade them to make modifica- 
tions along the following lines: (1) to separate kitchen from main 
living quarters; (2) to separate animals from sleeping quarters; and 
(3) to build small platforms to serve as beds. 

A group of families badly in need of houses was organized with the 
idea that they would build houses for one another on a co-operative 
plan, each one donating his labor for the others houses and, in turn, 
receiving the labor of all the others on his own. A number of houses 
have been finished under this plan, and others are under construc- 
tion. These new houses have several rooms and are supplied with 
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adequate openings for windows, Tlie mission is in liopes that tlie 
patterns will be copied by others. 

Cooking is usually done on a hrascro or an open fire in the one- 
room structure. The fire is only a few inches off the floor, so that 
women are forced to kneel on the ground for hours each day. Witli 
no escape from the smoke, the entire house is saturated with it, and 
women complain that tlieir eyes are always inflamed and uncomfort- 
able. As a result of the efforts of the mission, eight residences now 
contain brick stoves elevated off the ground. These have been con- 
structed under tlie supervision of the mason and are so arranged that 
women may now stand up to cook. Brick chimneys conduct smoke 
out of the house. The design is simple enough to be copied easily, 
and tlie social worker is urging other families to instal it. 

Ordinarily, tlie local residents eat practically no vegetables. The 
teacher of agriculture secured a small plot of ground near tlie church 
in San Pablo to serve as an experimental garden. In it, with the help 
of tlie neighbors, he has raised a number of varieties of vegetables for 
demonstration purposes. He has also persuaded a number of families 
to make use of plots near their houses for planting small vegetable 
gardens. Simultaneously, the social worker has conducted a cam- 
paign to teach housewives the importance of having vegetables in 
the diet and has given advice on tlieir preparation. 

The teacher of agriculture has assisted local families in pruning 
and caring for their fruit trees. He also has helped them secure and 
plant additional trees for whieh tlie soil seems to be well adapted. 
About nine thousand fiaiit trees have been planted or grafted onto 
other trees. 

The local residents know little about sanitation and modem healtli 
practices. There are a number of curanderas in the area. Some of 
them might well be classed as witch doctors. They use a wide variety 
of remedies, some of which include herb treatments that in certain 
instances may be helpful, but other practices probably serve only to 
aggravate the malady. Prescriptions of the latter type, such as the fol- 
lowing, have been observed since the mission arrived. 

A girl of fifteen suffering badly from malaria was annointed all 
over her body with red chile and ordered to lie with her naked body 
exposed to the hot sun. 

A curandera was called in to cure a small child whose body had 
been badly burned. She argued that the only way to heal a bad burn 
is by applying more heat to counteract that already present. There- 
fore she poured hot water over the burns on the child’s body. It died. 
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Outbreaks of smallpox have been common in tlie area. Eleven cases 
appeared soon after the mission arrived. The nurse conducted an in- 
tensive campaign for vaccination and has kept the disease from 
spreading. She also has given injections against typhoid fever and 
otlier diseases to hundreds of people. She has tried to teach a few of 
tlie elements of sanitation and first aid. She has organized the eight- 
een parteras (“midwives”) of the area into a group for receiving 
weekly classes on the rudiments of midwifery. They are being per- 
suaded to secure at least a minimum of equipment, including some 
sterilized cotton, gauze, alcohol, a small bottle of iodine, and a small 
pair of sharp scissors. None of tliem possessed any such elaborate 
equipment before. In fact, it is not uncommon in this area for the ex- 
pectant mother to retire into a comer on tlie dirt floor and to bear 
her child in absolute solitude, witli no help or sanitary precautions 
whatsoever. 

The nurse has also persuaded small groups of famihes in each vil- 
lage to pool their resources and purchase a few elementary medical 
supphes, such as iodine, aspirin, bandages, and purgatives. These are 
deposited at tlie local schooUiouse in each village, and the school- 
teacher is designated as chief pharmacist and prescriptionist. The 
crowning achievement of tlie mission as far as health problems are 
concerned has been the persuading of the state governor to co- 
operate with the federal Department of Health in establishing a 
medical unit at San Pablo. This will include tlie seiwices of a full-time 
physician, a nurse, and a pharmacist. They will have at their disposal 
a small infirmary which is being established in a wing of the church 
building. 

There is an elementary school in San Pablo, which gives instruction 
in the first four grades. There is no schooling available in tlie munic- 
ipahty beyond the fourth grade; each of the surrounding villages has a 
school, but tliese include only one or two grades. For the most part, the 
schools are inadequately equipped for even the small amount of 
schooling they do ofFer. The school at San Sebastian, for example, con- 
sists of one small room in which 85 children are taught by one teacher. 
This room also serves as temporary hving quarters for the teacher.® 
There is seating capacity for only about 40 pupils, so that when all are 
present more than half must stand up. At the time of the author’s visit 
only a dozen books and twenty-five pieces of chalk were provided for 
the needs of these 85 children during the entire year. The mission has 


6. Evening classes for 32 adults are also conducted in the same room. 
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persuaded the local residents to build a new brick schoolhoii.se which 
will be large enough for their needs. All the labor is donated by the vil- 
lagers tliemselves, and tlie bricks are made by one of the newly organ- 
ized briekmaking co-operatives at a very cheap price. A building is 
being remodeled to serve as the teacher’s residence. The mission has 
also persuaded the residents of the municipality to construct an addi- 
tional schoolhouse at San Pablo so that the fifth and sixth grades may 
be added to the school program. 

The music teacher gives individual and group instruction in both 
vocal and instrumental music. He has organized and trained a forty- 
piece band, which now gives concerts about once a week in the plaza 
at San Pablo. He also has organized several orchestras. Groups of 
children from six to fifteen years of age are being taught to play in- 
struments. The recreation specialist is teaching both children and 
adults to engage in sports of various types. Baseball, basketball, and 
volley ball are the favorites. He is also reviving interest in some of the 
almost forgotten native dances. Tlie social worker not only visits indi- 
vidual homes but has a number of groups of women meeting once a 
week for instmetion in cleanliness, cooking, sewing, or home im- 
provement. The carpenter has taught a number of families how to 
construct simple household furniture, such as tables, chairs, stools, 
and platforms to serve as beds. These rudely constructed furnishings 
are considered luxuries by the few families which possess them, since 
most homes in the area are completely devoid of anything that could 
be called furniture. 

The mission has now been in the area tliree years and is being re- 
moved about twenty miles to another section of the same state. After 
the mission moves, it is planned to have the members return to San 
Pablo about once a week to encourage continuation of the work by 
the local inhabitants. Each member has attempted to give special 
training to a few apprentices who are expected to assist in carrying on 
the work. It is admitted that the effectiveness of the program will be 
measured in terms of how well it is carried on after the mission leaves. 
The director has no illusions of having revolutionized the community. 
He admits that only a fraction of the population has been reached 
effectively and that there is some likelihood that these people might 
revert to their old customs after the mission’s departure. He does not 
claim to have accomplished more than to have given the community 
a little help in improving the elementary techniques of living and to 
have demonstrated to the inhabitants that the government is seri- 
ously interested in their welfare. 
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A newcomer visiting San Pablo del Monte for the first time might 
experience diflBculty in detecting any of the accomplishments of the 
mission unless they were specifically pointed out to him. Such a large 
proportion of the population lives just as it did before the mission 
arrived that the few modifications which have been introduced tend 
to escape the eye; but to the author, who visited the area early in 
1942, soon after the mission arrived, and again in 1944, the accom- 
plishments seem tangible and significant. The inhabitants feel that 
they have been given a lift, and they look forward to the future with 
confidence. It is to be hoped that the stimulation has been effective 
enough so that some of it at least will carry over after the mission 
leaves. 


THE RURAL RECONSTRUCTION CENTER AT CAMOHMILA 

Somewhat similar to the objectives of the rural cultural missions 
are those of the rural reconstruction center of Camohmila sponsored 
by the International Young Men’s Christian Association. The methods 
of approach, however, are very different. The Camohmila project 
was established as a long-term demonstration project, located per- 
manently in a carefully selected spot in an area which is character- 
ized by backward agricultural practices and low standards of living 
and where the wheel is not yet used. Dr. D. Spencer Hatch, who has 
spent twenty years doing rural reconstruction and rural education 
work in India, is in charge of the project. The center is located about 
three-quarters of a mile beyond the end of the road which terminates 
at Tepoztlan in the state of Morelos. It includes a plot of eleven acres 
of farm land and a few buildings which together form the basis of a 
demonstration center for rural people in the area. The project is so situ- 
ated that the inhabitants from eleven different villages located in two 
valleys must pass it in order to reach the larger village market at Te- 
poztlan. Since the valleys are on a slope, the highest village is 3,500 feet 
higher than the lowest, and the climate ranges from temperate to 
tropical in a very short distance. This is deemed an advantage be- 
cause crops that are adapted to this region may be adaptable to a 
large area of the Republic. 

One of the first activities of the project was to attempt to rebuild 
the soil which had been seriously depleted. No attention had been 
given to crop rotation or to the problem of trying to determine what 
the land could best produce. The soil at the center was analyzed, and 
steps were taken to restore its fertility. This was partly accomplished 
through the making and using of compost. Several types of field crops 
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and vegetables were planted in an effort to find new crops adaptable 
to lands tliat previously had grown only com. Many varieties of fruit 
trees were planted, and it is believed that some of these will do very 
well here. Livestock and poultry were introduced into the project, 
including; 

Poland China pigs, Gabardine milch goats, Jersey and Holstein bulls, merino 
sheep, barred Plymouth Rock and white Leghorn chickens, and Peking ducks. 
There is no intent to maintain a large number of any type of livestock but rather 
to keep only a few for experimentation and for breeding up the stock of the vil- 
lages, largely through distribution and circulation of males. 

To house the livestock, several small model structures were built, with the 
idea of their being copied. Before the first model poultry house was finished, 
one of the villagers had not only copied it but had built one twice as large, con- 
crete floor and all. Lacking chicken wire ■witlr which to build the front, this vil- 
lager had ingeniously used wild bamboo, firmly set in mud."^ 

A model house adapted to the needs of the villagers has been con- 
structed in one corner of the plot adjacent to tlie path by which vil- 
lagers from the valley must pass on their way to and from Tepoztlan. 

It is of adobe, not much more costly than the ordinary house here, but it is 
whitewashed, has a floor, windows, a place raised from the floor for making tor- 
tillas, a 43-cent shower bath, beds of loose springy boards on wooden horses, 
which can be taken apart and put out in the sun. On the beds are warmer and 
more comfortable corn-husk mattresses than the people are accustomed to, and 
a patchwork quilt that was made right in the house. For the first time in this re- 
gion, stovepipes direct the smoke out of the house. Around the house can be 
seen a lawn, fruit trees, and a garden to ensure green food at all times. 

Many visitors have stopped to see Yancuic Cali ["new house”]. A young 
teacher, recently married, said she had a piece of land in Tepoztldn and that 
such a house would just suit her and her husband; they have started building. 
Girls in Ixcatepec village are saying to the boys: "We won’t marry any boy who 
won’t make us a model house.” Melquidades, who had worked as a laborer 
building Yancuic Cali, married and soon began making adobes for his house to 
be built on a beautiful site overlooking the brook. He is building his house with 
the help of only one other boy. 

The leader of Ixcatepec has rebuilt his house which, though consisting of one 
room and a kitchen, had housed a family of 11. “I’ll make it,” he said, "as bright 
and attractive as Yancuic Cali.” He made more rooms, including bathroom and 
dining room, put in sufficient windows and doors and a concrete floor, and 
colorwashed all of it. Folloudng the example at Yancuic Cali, the nearest village 
has made plans for latrines at homesteads and for the new school which has been 
built with the co-operation of the people, the Y.M.C.A., the Center, and the 
Government. So began the movement for better and healthier housing.® 

7. D. Spencer Hatch, "Rural Reconstruction in Mexico,” Agriculture in the Americas, 
IV, No. 3 (March, 1944) 52, 53. 

S. Ibid., p. 53. 
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Dr. Hatch holds to the philosophy that it is inadvisable to try to 
bridge the gap between seventeenth- and twentieth-century agri- 
cultural practices and tecliniques of living all in one jump. He be- 
lieves tliat changes should be introduced slowly and gradually by 
means of demonstration. He says he will feel satisfied if he succeeds 
in bringing the villagers forward one or two centuries at a time. 

He reports that die villagers are responsive to suggestions for 
change, provided diat the new practices are clearly and eflFectively 
demonstrated: 

Work projects at the Center that show good results and are suitable to the 
area are viewed with great interest by the native folks. When they decide to 
adopt a new idea or practice, they are willing to pay the price, whatever it may 
be. Stubbornness is a virtue with them. They cannot be induced to do something 
they do not want to do or do not believe in. Offer them money many times the 
value of a piece of land, a donkey, or a duck, and it tempts them not at all if 
they have decided not to sell. 

Quick response to new ideas is characteristic of the women as well as of the 
men. When the Center was inaugurated, a few samples of patchwork quilts and 
wool sweaters were exhibited which teachers in the Ixcatepec village had taught 
some of the girls to knit. Many women and girls who saw the exhibit immedi- 
ately wanted to learn to knit. Now there are 89 women and girls in the knitting 
class. At first the girls knitted only for their families who were in need of warm 
clothing but they soon became so proficient that they had sweaters to sell. An 
order for 200, in bright shades of brown, green, blue, and gray, were ready long 
before the promised delivery date.® 

It is too early yet to evaluate the results of this project. A few 
families in the neighborhood have shown definite signs of wishing to 
copy the practices here introduced. Whether these families will carry 
through -with permanent changes and whether these changes will be 
copied extensively are the big questions. The long and successful ex- 
perience of Dr, Hatch in India leads him to believe that copying will 
be widespread and will leave its effect on the agriculture and rural 
life of a fairly wide region. To the outside observer, Camohmila is but 
a tiny pinpoint on a large map of Mexico, The number of people now 
falling under the influence of the project seems utterly insignificant 
in relation to the number who need instruction and guidance in the 
improved techniques of farming and hving; but if Camohmila serves 
as a nucleus from which concentric waves of improved techniques 
radiate, its influence might be greater than skeptics would imagine 
possible. This will be a most interesting project to watch. 


9. Ibid., p. 53. 
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Religion and the Rural Church 


RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE 

T he population of Mexico is predominantly Roman Catholic. Ac- 
cording to the 1940 census, 96.6 per cent of all the inhabitants of 
the Republic belong to the Catholic church as compared with only 
0.9 per cent who are Protestants and only 0.3 per cent who belong to 
other religious groups (Table 87). There are 443,671 individuals, or 

TABLE 87 

Population of Mexico Cla.ssified according to 
Religious Belief, by Size of Community* 


Reuoious 

Belief 

Total Mexico 

Localities or 
ovEn 10,000 
Inuabitamts 

Localities or 

10,000 on Less 
Inbaditakts 

No. of Persons 

Per Cent | 

No. of Persons 

Per Cent 

No. of Persons 

Per Cent 

Catholic 

18,977,585 

96.6 

4,127,094 


14,850,491 

96.8 

Protestant .... 

177,954 

0.9 

67,167 

1.6 

110,787 

0.7 

BnHrlhi.s;! . . 

2,664 


1,409 


1,255 


He.hrp.w .... 

14; 167 

0.1 

11,810 

■nm 

21357 ; 


All other reli- 




gions 

33,094 

0,2 

9,365 

0.2 

23,729 

0.2 

None 

443,671 

2.3 

90,944 

2.1 

352,727 

1 2.3 

f JnJenown 

4,417 
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3,966 







Total .... 

19,653,552 

100.0 

4,308,240 

100.0 

15,345,312 

100.0 


• Data from Sexto censo de jjo6/acii5n (1940) (DirecciOn General de Estadbtica). 


2.3 per cent of the total population, who claim that they do not belong 
to any church. In the rural areas Catholics are probably even more 
preponderant. We have no data on this point for the strictly rural 
communities, but, of all persons living in localities with less than 10,- 
000 inhabitants, 96.8 per cent are Catholics. The proportion of Catho- 
lics in the general population has decreased slightly more than 1 per 
cent since 1930, at which time they constituted 97.8 per cent of all 
inhabitants. 
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COMBINATION OF CHRISTIAN AND INDIGENOUS 
BELIEFS AND PRACTICES^ 

To say that Mexico is predominantly Catholic, however, implies a 
unity of rehgious faith and practice that does not exist. Actually, reli- 
gion in rural Mexico is a combination of Christian and indigenous be- 
liefs and practices which vary greatly in relative proportion from one 
region to another. The traditional Christian aspects predominate in 
the northern states of the Republic and in the larger cities. However, 
in the central and southern areas, where the vast majority of the rural 
population resides, the indigenous beliefs and practices constitute a 
substantial proportion of the total rehgious culture. Knowledge of this 
fact is very important for anyone wishing to understand rehgious be- 
havior in Mexico. 

There are several historical circumstances that have contributed 
toward this alleged combination of Christian and indigenous prac- 
tices. 

1. With the coming of the Spaniards the church was used as an in- 
strument of conquest. “Conversion” took place on such a wholesale 
scale that there was httle time either for indoctrination or for the 
teaching of moral precepts. The principal objectives during this early 
period were to bring the Indians under subjection to the Crown and 
to save them from extermination. In order to accomplish these objec- 
tives the early friars and priests worked so closely with the conquista- 
dors that the Indians tended to regard the acceptance of the new reli- 
gion as a part of the capitulating process. Often they understood 
neither the nature nor the requirements of the new religion. They 
knew only that their old gods had been defeated in battle and hence 
must give way to the new ones. The speed \vith which this substitu- 
tion of gods took place may be illustrated by a few examples. Father 

Motolinia described the rapidity of his conversions as foUows: “ in 

the five days that I was in that monastery another priest and I bap- 
tized by count fourteen thousand tivo hundred and some odd, anoint- 
ing all with holy oils, which was no small task for us In that 

period a simple priest would in one day baptize four, five, and six 

1. In preparing this chapter the author has found the following references to be 
particularly helpful and hereby expresses his indebtedness to them: Manuel Gamio, 
La Poblacion del Valle de Teotihuacdn (3 vols.; Mexico Cit\% 1922); Franl: Tannen- 
baum, Peace by Revolution (New York, 1933); Emest Gruening, Mexico and Its Herit- 
age (New York, 1928); Anita Brenner. Idols behind Altars (New Yorl:, 1929); and 
Robert Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan (Chicago, 1941). Other references are 
listed in succeeding footnotes. 
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thousand; and in Xochimilco in one day two priests more than fifteen 
thousand.”^ In 1536 Motolinia estimated that more than nine million 
souls had been baptized in fifteen years. ^ 

In some instances the conversions had to be made by means of ges- 
tures, since it took some time for the priests to learn the native lan- 
guages. To initiate the process of conversion, the priests sometimes 
began by merely “pointing to the sky to show there was God, and 
dropping the eyes to the ground to indicate Hell.”^ 

Obviously, such mass conversions were only superficial and had 
little meaning for the Indians, who were ordered by the conquista- 
dors to obey the priests and who assumed, by accepting baptism, that 
they were merely complying with die responsibilities and penalties of 
defeat. It was only the comparatively few who had intimate and pro- 
longed contact with some of the early Fathers who really learned to 
understand Christianity. 

The perpetuation of the indigenous beliefs and practices was facili- 
tated by the fact that the Christian churches were often built on the 
ruins of the pagan temples, frequently on the same spot, amid the 
same surroundings, and with some of the same materials. This made 
it comparatively easy for the Indians to transfer their allegiance to the 
new temples without altering greatly their former customs and atti- 
tudes. They could continue to frequent the same spots for worship, 
and, although their old temples were replaced by new ones and their 
stone idols were replaced by wooden images, the Indians tended to 
endow the new with essentially the same supernatural characteristics 
possessed by the old. 

Classic examples of the construction of Christian churches on the 
exact spot where the pagan temples had stood are to be found at Cho- 
lula in the state of Puebla, at Mitla in the state of Oaxaca, and at 
Amecameca in the state of Mexico (see Pis. XVIII and XIX). It must 
be admitted tlrat the erecting of Christian churches on the spot where 
the pagan temples had previously stood was a most effective psycho- 
logical device for winning acceptance of the new church and alle- 
giance to it. The early Christian Fathers made wide use of this psy- 
chology. 

The Indians were permitted to retain many of the old ceremonial 


2. Toribio de Benavcnte Motolinia, Historia de hs Indies de la Nueva Espana 
(Mexico City, 1887), Trat. II, c.ap. iii, quoted in Gruening, op. cit., p. 229. 

•3. Gruening, op. cit., p. 229. 

4. Torquemada, Monarquia indiana, quoted in Gruening, op. cit., p. 230. 
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rituals and customs which had characterized their pre-Conquest reli- 
gious activities. Their native dances were readily adaptable to Catho- 
lic traditions. They could maintain tlieir mysterious costumes and 
dramatize tlie warfare between the Moors and the Christians as well 
as tlie outstanding events of the Christian calendar. At Christmas 
time tliey could present in dramatic form the accouchement of the 
Virgin, and at Easter, the Crucifixion.*^ These adaptations gave con- 
tinuity to the religious experiences of tlie natives and greatly facili- 
tated their nominal incorporation into the Catliolic church. 

As Tannenbaum says, the church 

. . . . gave the Indian an opportunity not merely to save his life, but also to save 
his faith in his own gods— the Indian gods. It is true that the friars and priests 
destroyed the temples and the idols. But they built churches upon the very 
spots— Cholula, for example— where the old gods had ruled so long, and they 
filled the churches with saints, not unlike the old idols that had stood in the very 
same places. The Indians easily adorned the new saints with the virtues the old 
gods possessed, prayed to them in the same language, sang the same songs to 
them, danced the same dances, and even to this day occasionally sacrifice a 
chicken to the gods— the old gods— within and without the church. The holidays 
were on the same dates and in the same form. The Indians by custom and habit 
gathered from miles around, and prayed and danced and worshipped and sang 
to the gods of the place in the new temple. 

This saving of the old relationship to the unseen universe played so great a 
role in the lives of the Indians that it helps to explain the hold of the Church upon 
the people of Mexico. The church not only saved the Indian from extermination 
by giving him an equality with the wlrite man, but it saved his sense of place in 
the universe by giving him an instrumentality to perpetuate his beliefs; to prac- 
tice his religion. The Church now housed two kinds of gods, the old and the 
new; observed two practices, the old and the new. The new practices had mean- 
ing only because they were so near the old, observed in the same places, on the 
same days, with the same dresses, the same dances, the same songs, the saints 
even looking like the old gods and just as personal. It saved the Indian’s sense 
of the meaning of fife, and as much as anything else, preserved him from com- 
plete moral degradation, from spiritual annihilation.® 

Manuel Gamio describes the fusion of indigenous and Christian ideas 
and ceremonies that took place in the valley of Teotihuacan as fol- 
lows: 

.... Indian religious ideas were preserved, but they were given the outward 
appearance of Catholicism; furthermore, the ideas of this religion were being 
gradually infiltrated by Indian ideas, or merged with them. The Indian dances, 

5. Henry Bamford Parkes, A History of Mexico (Boston, 1938), p. 108. 

6. Tannenbaum, op. cit., pp. 38, 39. Reprinted by permission of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 
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or areitos, as they were called by the chroniclers, slowly evolved into the dances 
which are still today prevalent in the villages of the valley and in which appear 
Moors and Christians, saints and devils, some dressed in Spanish costumes and 
others wearing the ancient feather head-dress of the areitos. The deities of war, 
rain, corn, etc. were kept in their fundamental attributes; but they were given 
the name and dress of various saints; the images of Christ presented a profusion 
of blood and wounds, which by association reminded the Indians of their 
bloody rites.'^ 

Finally, the geographical and social isolation that has characterized 
rural Mexico throughout the years has tended to perpetuate inde- 
pendent locality-group customs and to insulate the village inhabit- 
ants from effective incorporation into any universal church. Local 
variations in religious practice are so great that one scholar has been 
led to remark that there are about as many varieties of the Cathohc 
church in Mexico as there are separate communities.® The extreme 
locahstic conceptions of religion are described in the study of Teoti- 
huacan as follows: 

Religion, like patriotism, takes on a completely local character. It is curious to 
observe the firm belief among the natives that their religion .... is limited to 

their own territory. This idea is never expressed clearly When the natives 

are questioned concerning the existence of a religion superior to their own, they 

always respond in a confused manner It is certain that the idea of an 

Omnipotent and Omniscient God such as is conceived by Catholicism does not 
exist among the natives. Invocations to God to be siure, are frequent; but it is 
really the [local] santos who are addressed.® 

A similar point of view is emphasized by Tannenbaum in the fol- 
lowing words: 

The Mexican Indian is parochial. His universe is exceedingly limited; the 
mountains that circumscribe his horizon define his intellectual and spiritual 
world. The gods he worships are the local gods. The saint is the saint of the 
village, and not infrequently conflicting claims of rival saints have led to long 
conflicts between villages. The gods are local; the saints are gods, physical gods 
who contain within themselves a miraculous power. The notion of an organized 
church, of a universal Catholic Church, is beyond the experience of the isolated 
primitive communities 

What Mexico has had all through the centuries is a local religion— the religion 
of the village, with an occasional greater saint in the neighborhood for special 
veneration. Upon this local faith, the Catholic Church, with the help of the 
Spanish State, built up a national superstructure that coimected vrith the Church 

7. Gamio, op. cit., I, xliv. 

8. Eyler N. Simpson, The Ejido: Mexico’s Way Out ( Chapel Hill, 1937), p. 245. 

9. Carlos Noriega Hope, "Apuntes etnograficos,” in Camio, op. cit., II, 209. 
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universal. But apart from the cities this connection was unsuspected by the mass 
of the smaller communities. They knew nothing about it, and know little, if any- 
thing, about it now.i® 

FUNDAMENTAL RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS IN RURAL MEXICO 

The more important symbols around which religious life in rural 
Mexico revolves are (1) the image of the Virgin of Guadalupe, (2) 
the village patron saint (sanfo patrono), (3) the local church edifice, 
(4) the domestic shrine, (5) the cross, and (6) the priest. 

THE VIRGIN OF GUADALUPE 

Among the greater saints whose influence extends beyond the hori- 
zon of the local village, the most widely recognized and universally 
worshiped among all groups is the image of the Indian Madonna, Our 
Lady of Guadalupe. Her image is found in the homes of the aristocratic 
families, often set in colored tile in an appropriate corner of the patio; 
it is found in the rude huts of the humble peasants; it may be seen on 
the dashboard of a taxicab or even illuminated by a small electric bulb 
in a front corner of a crowded bus. Under the banner of her image 
Father Hidalgo led his followers to fight for Mexican independence in 
1810; and, more than a century later, under the same banner Emiliano 
Zapata led the Indian peasants to take up arms in the battle for land 
and liberty. 

The official account of the origin of the image is as follows: In 1531, 
only ten years after the Gonquest, a Ghristianized Indian by the name 
of Juan Diego was walking over the rocky hill of Tepeyac, a few miles 
north of Mexico Gity, when the Holy Virgin suddenly appeared to 
him and requested that he go to the bishop of Mexico and tell him 
that she desired a church built there in her honor. On the following 
day the Virgin reappeared to the Indian at the same spot and learned 
that he had been unable to arrange an audience with the bishop. The 
Virgin told him to return and tell the bishop: “It is Mary, the Mother 
of God who sends thee”; but the bishop demanded a sign in manifes- 
tation of the divine will. For the third time the Virgin appeared; this 
time she told the Indian to go to the top of the barren hill and pluck 
roses where nothing but cactus was known to grow. The Indian 
obeyed and returned to the Virgin with beautiful roses. She arranged 
tliem in his cloak and told him to bear them to the bishop as a sign. 
When he unfolded his cloak before the bishop, there was an image of 

10. Tannenbaum, op. cit., pp. 61, 66. Reprinted by permission of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 
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tlie Virgin miraculously stamped upon ill Tlic bishop was so con- 
vinced of the authenticity of this miracle that he ordered the beauti- 
ful Church of Our Lady of Guadalupe built at the scene; and a solemn 
procession conveyed the image of the Indian Virgin and placed it 
above tlie high altar within the church where it remains to this day. 
This miracle is officially indorsed by the Roman Catholic church, and 
tlie Virgin of Guadalupe has become Mc.xico’s patron saint (see 
PI. XX). 

It is interesting to note that, although the Virgin of Guadalupe ap- 
peared to Juan Diego in the official account as the Virgin Mary, 
Mother of God, throughout Me.vico she appears as a morena, with a 
dark skin quite unlike the usual images of the Virgin Mary. It is also 
doubtful tliat tlie Indians recognize her as the Mother of Ghrist. She 
more nearly represents to them a divine being in her o\wi right, simi- 
lar to the Indian goddess which was worshiped near the same spot 
before tlie Spaniards arrived.” 

Indians make pilgrimages to this shrine from many parts of Mexico. 
Large crowds congregate in the plaza in front of the church and make 
their way slowly toward tlie door. As they enter, they fall on tlieir 
knees and crawl forward until they arrive at the coveted spot whence 
they can gaze at tlie image. Here they bow their heads and utter pray- 
ers; then they pass tlirough one of the side doors, permitting otliers in 
tlie long procession to move up to the coveted position where tliey, 
also, may get a glimpse of tlie image. As Northrop says: “Here is 
something which has captured the emotions and tlie souls of the peo- 
ple Nothing to be seen in Canada or Europe equals it in the 

volume or the vitality of its moving quality or in the depth of its spirit 
of religious devotion.”^* 

One is reminded that the church of Guadalupe is not a cathedral 
but a basilica, the third church in rank in all Roman Ghristendom.^^ 
Such is tlie recognition it has received officially from the Roman Cath- 
olic church. 

THE VILLAGE PATHON SAINT 

Even more important than Our Lady of Guadalupe or any otlier 
greater saint to the average villager, however, is the local patron saint, 
who is considered the protector (patrono) of the village. His wooden 

11. See Gruening, op. cit., p. 236; and Parkes, op. cit., p. 108. 

12. F. S. C. Nortlirop, The Meeting of East and West (New York, 1946), p. 25. 
Reprinted by permission of the Macmillan Company. 

13. Ibid., p. 26. 
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effigy is displa)’ccl proniinenlly in the local church. Usually the village 
is named in his honor,” and, although the church may shelter images 
of other saints, this particular one is believed to have more miraculous 
power in that particular community than any of the others. To him the 
natives go with their troubles and present their petitions for special 
favors. As Hope says: 

To liiin goes the Incliiin wlio is afraid of losing his com crop for lack of rain, 
the woman wIio wislics a successful delivery from picgnancy, the sick who pray 
for health, those who have pending accounts with justice and wish to be forgiven; 
in short, all those who wish or fe.ir. Since all inhabitants of the town come to 
the savin for help, many of the things requested are fulfilled: it rains and the 
com field is green once more, the child is bom safely, and these are all miracles 
performed by the favorite saint, through which devotion to him increases, offer- 
ings multiply, and his clothes show more laces and spangles. When the miracle 
is not perfonned, the bad impression is not taken into consideration, since it is 
overshadowed by all the accomplished fcats.*^ 

The importance of the ph)‘sical image of the santo in religious wor- 
ship in the villages has been stressed by numerous observers. Among 
the Indians it appears that it is the particular effigy that is worshiped 
rather than any unseen person which it might represent. This point has 
been observed b)' numerous w'riters and receives considerable stress in 
the study of the valley of Teotihuacdn: 

It is clear that the Indians do not thank the invisible saint, roughly mate- 
rialized, but the sculpture which they have before them. The day an image is 
lost or destroyed there is general consternation, because the miraculous being 
who fulfilled all the wishes of the people has disappeared, and they are never 
satisfied by an image similar to the previous one, even though it represents the 
same saint.’® 

Redfield claims that in Yucatan tliere is a distinction in this regard 
between the patron saint, or sanio, and tlie other saints who are ap- 
pealed to occasionally as specialists. He claims that tlie role of the 
effigy is all-important in the first case but not necessarily so in the 
second: 

The saints appealed to in special connections— St. Mark in connection with 
agriculture and St. Isidore in connection with hunting deer— receive appeals 
without the necessity of the presence of any effigy, and even independent of an 

14. Often the Indian name of the village is preserved, and the Spanish name is 
added as a prefix. This sometimes results in long and unwieldy names, such as “San 
Pedro Yeloixtlahuac^ln,” a village in the state of Puebla having a population of 1,115 
inhabitants. 

15. Noriega Hope, op. cit. (Gamio, II, 214, 215). 

16. Noriega Hope, op. cit. (Gamio, II, 215). 
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effigy of St. Mark or St, Isidore that may cxi.st in some village. They are beings 
of special interests or functions e.xisting in heaven or in the woods. But the patron 
saint, whatever his name, is the symbol of the group of which it is patron, village 
or family as it may be, and of all the needs that that group may experience. He 
exists in the village or family shrine in the form of an effigy which in itself has 
power and sanctity. You cannot honor the patron without the presence of 
tlie effigy.^’' 

The important role of the effigy is also stressed in the study of Tepozt- 
Idn, where it is stated that "tliere are usually a number of images in 
each church, but only one, usually enshrined in the principal altar, is 

the local guardian It is tlie particular effigy that is venerated; 

reports are plentiful of the refusal of the people to accept a new effigy 
of the saint as at all the equivalent of the old.”'® 

The miracles performed by the local santo are numerous and var- 
ied. Some church walls are literally lined with testimonials (retablos) 
recounting these miraculous performances and containing drawings 
to illustrate them. These miraculous manifestations may range in 
quality from the relatively insignificant to the tnily spectacular. Ac- 
counts of miracles such as the following are not uncommon. It is said 
that during the Revolution the Carrancistas tried to enter flie little 
church of tlie Barrio of Santa Cruz in the village of Tepoztlan, Morelos. 
They fired bullets into the door, but these bullets flattened as they 
struck the wood and refused to penetrate it. One soldier finally did get 
into the church, but as he approached the altar of the santo he fell 
dead.^® 

Sometimes a local santo acquires prestige in neighboring villages 
as well as in his own, and residents of tliese other villages call on him 
for certain special emergencies. For example, one santo may gain 
fame as a rainmaker through testimonies of his miraculous perform- 
ances; another may be accredited with particularly spectacular mir- 
acles of healing. In such cases, in addition to serving as general patron 
and protector of the village, a local santo may gain a reputation in sur- 
rounding villages as a specialist. Hope tells of a santo in the valley of 
Teotihuacan that had gained fame for causing rain when the crops 
began to wither for lack of water. During the dry season this santo 
was often carried from one church to another, followed by villagers 
supplicating for rain.®° When word of particularly spectacular mira- 

17. Redfield, op. cit., pp. 241, 242. 

18. Robert Redfield, Tepoztldn—a Mexican Village (Chicago, 1930), p. 195. 

19. Ibid., p. 195. 

20. Noriega Hope, op. cit. ( Gamio, II, 222 ) . 
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clcs is spread over a wide area, there sometimes develop regional or 
even national shrines, such as Guadalupe, Clialma, or Amecameea. 

It should be remarked also that the saints may express their dis- 
pleasure as well as their approval. They do tliis by inflicting punish- 
ment of some kind on the transgressor. According to Redfield; 

A mimclc, .ns often as not, is the expression of supernatural power in the form 
of punishment of tlic unhelicving or the impious. A man, for instance, treats 
tlic fiesta lightly and is visited with sickness or blindness or other trouble. By 
some it is thought difficult even to gaze steadily upon these images because of 
the awfid power they exert.-* 

Hope relates an instance when the sanio even inflicted punishment on 
the local priest for failing to .show proper devotion.** 

In order to show their re.sponse to the sanio for his protection and 
special favors, the villagers hold an annual fiesta in his lionor. For the 
purpose of perpetuating this custom and making sure that the cele- 
bration will be an adequate one, plans arc made from one year to the 
next through an institution known in many localities as tlie mayor- 
chuua. This involves the designation of some person in the commu- 
nity to have cliargc of the planning, arranging, and financing of the 
fiesta for the succeeding year. Such a person is known as the mayor- 
clomo, and he is often referred to as the “burden-bearer” for the santo 
during tlie year of his office."’' It is expected that he will pay a fair pro- 
portion of the expenses of the fiesta out of his own resources, even if 
tliis involves the spending of the equivalent of his total income for a 
period of several years, leaving him almost penniless. He may dis- 
tribute part of the financial burden among other members of the com- 
munity by appointing committees to help provide tlie fireworks, mu- 
sic, and food. Others may help with the candles and flowers for the 
church altars and other necessary items of religious and recreational 
importance. Firecrackers are generally considered indispensable to 
the success of any fiesta in Mexico, religious or otherwise. In some 
villages there are families who specialize in the making of fireworks. 
They spend the major part of the year preparing for the succeeding 
annual fiesta. 'Very elaborate and unique displays of fireworks may 
take place in a small and inconspicuous village. 

The fiesta is ordinarily considered as an expression of gratitude to 
the santo on the part of the community and as a supplication for his 

21. Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan, p. 243. 

22. Noriega Hope, op. cit. (Gamio, II, 215, 216). 

23. Robert Redfield, "Folkways and City Ways,” in H. C. Herring and H. Weinstock 
(eds.). Renascent Mexico (New York, 1935), pp. 30-48. 
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future protection. All are expected to assist in one way or another, but 
the burden of tlie major responsibility rests on the maijordomo, and 
this he may not shirk. 

The fiesta in a particular village always occurs at the same time of 
year and nearly always on the same calendar day. One’s devotion is 
judged by the role he plays and the seriousness with which he partici- 
pates in it. Usually the fiesta opens with an early morning Mass, pro- 
vided that a priest is available. Then follow the dances. These are 
considered to be the most important part of the fiesta. Tliey are usual- 
ly continued throughout the entire day and sometimes last as long as 
three days, disbanding only during the night. The performers often 
rehearse tlieir parts on Sundays for months in advance. In some vil- 
lages rather elaborate, colorful costumes are worn and are preserved 
from one year to the next because of their cost (see Pis. XXI and 
XXII). Exceedingly grotesque masks are often worn. The dances are 
frequently woven around the theme of some biblical story, altliough 
extraneous characters are usually introduced and often tlie story is dis- 
torted by the injection of characters from one stor)' into another.”^ 
Often it is difficult to recognize any connection whatsoever between 
the dances and the biblical accounts, and an outside observer may ex- 
perience difficulty in interpreting their meaning. 

During the course of the fiesta, pulque and other intoxicating bev- 
erages flow freely, and, as the day wears on, some individuals become 
so saturated with these hquids that they gradually lose all control of 
their behavior. Drunkenness is a common sight at almost any fiesta. 

Lucas AlamM, waiting prior to 1849, could see httle religion in 
these supposedly religious celebrations: 

The people, litde instructed in the essence of religion, make up for this in the 
pomp of their religious ceremonies, and lacking other diversions they rely for 
these on the religious functions. Especially during Holy Week they take part 
in numerous processions and re-enact the most sacred mysteries of the redemp- 
tion. The church festivals which should all be spiritual were thus converted into 
vanity, with fire-crackers, dances, plays, bull-fights and cock-fights, and even 
inclosmes for playing cards and other diversions, to celebrate at great expense 
the solemnities of patron saints of their villages, to which end the Indians in- 
vested the greater part of the fruits of their toil. This profane and little pious 
pomp is what caused the oft-quoted viceroy to say, "In this kingdom all is 
external show and most of the people living in vice think that wearing a rosary 
and kissing the hand of a priest makes them Catholics.”25 

24. Noriega Hope, op. cit. (Gamio, II, 232 ff.). 

25. Historia de Mejico ( 5 vols.; Me.xico City, 1942), I, 69. 
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A villager. \\’hen pra)-itig to the local sanio for some special favor or 
after becoming the recipient of a miraculous manifestation, usually 
{promises to reciprocate in some small measure. This often takes the 
form of making a \'o\v to take part in the annual fiesta to tlie patron 
saint. Participation as a dancer in the annual fiesta to the santo is often 
considered to be a worthy manifestation of ones appreciation of a 
miraculous manifestation.'” In a testimonial which the author copied 
from the church in the little village of Ixcatepec, Morelos, in 1944, tlie 
beneficiary of a special healing promised to assist with a cockfight at 
the annual fiesta of the sanio in order to show his appreciation. This 
testimonial reads as follows: 

In the rnonlli of M.nrcli of 1937 I \v.is menaced by a dangerous disease and 
not finding relief I sent a prayer (o (he Holy Image of the Lord of Ixcatepec and 
I recovered my lieallh as if by lightning. As an expression of my gratitude and 
to thank Our Lord I promised to contribute to the celebration of the fiesta tliat 
is to take place by assisting with a cockfight, so that Our Lord may have a bigger 
fiesta. \\'ith the sajne devotion I dedicate today the present retablo for having 
recovered inj' health which I had not expected to do. 

Tr.po7.TLAN-Miirch Gth, 1940 

(Signed) P. Anjala D. 

In addition to participating in the annual fiesta, a villager who 
wishes to find favor with his local sanio may purchase candles to burn 
on his altar, or, if able, he may hire a special Mass. Some villages have 
a inilpa set aside for the benefit of the sanio. This is tilled by all the 
villagers, and those wishing extra favors may perform extra work. In 
other cases a villager may loan a part of his farm for the use of the 
santo. This latter practice was reported to the author in Tepoztlan. 
Also prayers may be said, songs may be sung, special offerings may be 
made in the form of flowers to decorate tiie altar, or some special 
forms of penance may be undertaken. Two friends of the author re- 
ported having observed Indians wearing crowns of thorns on their 
heads in a pilgrimage to a shrine in the state of Colima in 1944. 

Of all the religious symbols and ceremonies found in rural Mexico 
today, those concerned with the local village santo are probably the 
most important and meaningful. Village life practically revolves 
around the santo, especially in the more isolated regions. He gives 
stability and continuity of purpose to the community as well as pro- 
tection and consolation. Life may go on calmly and uninterruptedly 

26. Noriega Hope, op. cit. (Gamio, II, 217). 
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in the absence of the priest or of the ceremonies which he administers, 
but when misfortune befalls the local santo tliere is consternation in 
the village. 


THE CHUnCH EDIFICE 

The widespread distribution of churches is one of the marvelous 
phenomena of Mexico. The church is found in the vast majority of 
villages, even in the more isolated areas. One wonders at the thor- 
oughness with which the early padres spread out over tlie land, pene- 
trating the jungles, the high sierras, and tlie plains to harness the tre- 
mendous human energy that must have gone into the construction of 
these temples. Their achievements were probably due to a combina- 
tion of factors. ( 1 ) The padres were imbued with a crusading zeal 
which led them to undergo untold hardship and sacrifice in tlie belief 
that they were saving tlie souls of God’s children. ( 2 ) They must have 
had unusually good talent and training in architecture, sculpture, 
construction, and art. (3) They had at tlieir command a large labor 
supply. The Indians had built in many parts of the land thousands of 
pyramids and temples to their old gods, and undoubtedly they did 
not consider it unusual to be required to spend a fair proportion of 
their time as laborers on the temples of the new gods. (4) One of tlie 
criteria for success must have comprised the following formula: {a) 
number of conversions, ( b ) number of pagan temples destroyed, and 
(c) number of Christian churches erected in their stead. 

The destruction of old temples and images was considered one of 
the best ways of eradicating the old religions. The padres undertook 
this task with great enthusiasm. Three Franciscans, for example, 
boasted of having destroyed five hundred temples and twenty thou- 
sand images in seven years.-^ 

On the other hand, Christian churches were erected with corre- 
sponding energy. Not only did a church appear in nearly every vil- 
lage, but villages of any size were recipients of two, three, or even a 
dozen churches. The town of Cholula, with a population of 8,424, is 
reported to have contained 365 churches, or one for every day in the 
year. The churches thus became widely distributed even in the iso- 
lated regions, and the allegiance of the Indian was rapidly shifted to 
the new temples as the center of religious worship. In the temple is 
housed the patron saint, and for this reason, if for no other, it becomes 
a sacred spot in the mind of the villager. The church usually towers 

27. Herbert I. Priestley, The Mexican Nation; A History (New York, 1938), p. 100. 
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far above the rude jacales or the small adobe structures which are 
grouped around it. It is so much more impressive from the standpoint 
of size and workmanship than any other structure in the locality that 
this very fact, together with its strategic location, tends to inspire awe 
on tlie part of the local inhabitants. In it are found the highest artistic 
contributions of tlie community. The decorations of the altars, the 
drawings, the carvings, and the color all represent the best talent that 
the local community affords. Perhaps this is an additional reason why 
the church is an important symbol to the local inhabitants. They visit 
it when they go to the village market or when they feel depressed or 
when tlie burdens of life weigh heavily upon them. Visiting the 
church is, to them, like suddenly entering another little world where 
cares can be left outside. As Northrop says; 

A church with the diversity of vivid colors which the Indian aesthetic imagina- 
tion demands would shock a Protestant congregation. But imagine, conversely, 
how the Protestant rehgion must appear to the religious Mexicans. Its exceed- 
ingly verbal preaching, its aesthetic color-blindness, and its emotional tepidity 
and coldness must make it look to them like no religion at all.28 

Ordinarily, each family has a chance to share in the care of the 
building and in the care of the santo housed therein. Practices in this 
regard differ from one area to another, A fairly common practice in 
the local village is the annual election of a supervisor for the church, 
who serves without compensation. It is his duty to make sure that the 
building is kept in order and that it is open for worship at specified 
periods, usually at certain hours every day of the week, and to have 
general charge of the building. The work of cleaning and caring for 
the church and of fighting the candles for the santo is sometimes dele- 
gated to families on a rotating basis for a week at a time. This work is 
done on a voluntary basis imder'the direction of the supervisor. Thus 
everyone has a right, and in many villages an obligation, to share in 
the common enterprise. This experience probably gives them an in- 
terest in the church building that they other\vise might not have, 

THE DOMESTIC SHHIN'E 

It is rather common in rural Mexico, though by no means universal, 
to find a small domestic shrine occupying one comer of a room in the 
home. This may consist of nothing more than a picture or a v/ooden 
effigy of some favorite saint to whom the family may turn in times of 
trouble. Sometimes the saint is one whose sanctuary' has been visited 

28, Northrop, op. cit., p. 37. Reprinted hy permission of the Macmillan Comparr,'- 
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on a pilgrimage made by some member of the family.^” Near the effigy 
may be found a cross, a few candles, a vase of flowers, and other reli- 
gious symbols. If for any reason it is impossible to visit the santo in 
the church, the domestic saint serves a similar purpose, 

THE CROSS 

The use of the cross as a religious symbol is widespread. In addition 
to being displayed conspicuously in tlie churches, in domestic shrines, 
and in cemeteries, it is often found at crossroads, or along the trail so 
that villagers, traveling from one town to another, may stop to kneel 
and pray. Usually it is erected upon a pedestal 3 or 4 feet in height. 
Sometimes it is to be found on a street corner or near a watering place 
in an Indian pueblo. Almost invariably it is adorned with a pot of 
flowers. 

THE PRIEST 

Although the churches are widely distributed, even in the isolated 
rural areas, the same cannot be said of the priests. Their distribution 
is unequal in that they tend to cluster in the larger communities. Reli- 
gious life in tlie smaller and more isolated villages goes on in tlie tradi- 
tional manner often without any priest or with only an occasional visit 
from one. 

The religious isolation of the smaller villages may be illusti'ated by 
the present situation in the municipality of Tepoztlan in the state of 
Morelos. This municipality has a total population of 6,034 inhabitants, 
of whom 3,230 live in the large village of Tepoztlan, from which the 
municipality was named. The remaining 2,804 inhabitants are dis- 
tributed among about ten smaller villages of the municipality. The 
large village of Tepoztlan is divided into seven barrios (“wards”), 
each of which contains a local church. There is also a church in each of 
the other smaller villages of the municipality. There is only one Cath- 
olic priest in the municipality, and he lives in the large village of 
Tepoztlan. With seven churches to look after in the large village, he is 
reluctant to straddle a mule and ride over the hills to the other vil- 
lages. He visits them regularly only once a year on the day of the an- 
nual fiesta. Other visits are the result of special arrangements. He 
charges a stipulated fee for each type of Mass in these outlying vil- 
lages, and the villagers hire him to come whenever they want him 
badly enough to pay the price. In the absence of a priest the com- 

29. Elsie Clews Parsons, Mitla—Town of the Souls (Chicago, 1936), pp. 204, 205. 
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munities carry on in the traditional manner that has characterized 
their religious behavior for ages. 

According to the population census of 1940, there were in Mexico 
at that time 1,979 CathoHc priests or one priest for every 9,931 in- 
habitants (Table 88). In the urban areas there were only 4,727 inhab- 
itants per priest, while in the rural areas there were 24,532. In other 
words, the rural areas contained about two-thirds of tlie population 
but only one-fourth of the priests. This relationship is not new. It has 
existed for generations. Since colonial times tlie Cathohc priest in 
Mexico has been much more attentive to the interests of the upper 
classes in the cities and the large landowners than to the needs of tlie 


TABLE 88 

Number of Catholic PmF.sTs in Rural and Urban Areas of Mexico 
IN Relation to Number of Inhabitants, by Regions* 


1 

Reoions 

No. or Priests 

Per Cent 
or Priests 
IN Rchal 
.Vreas 

Per Cent 
or Lnuarit- 

ASTS IN 

Rcrae 

Anrjis 

Total 

In Urban 
Areas 

In Rural 
Arens 

North Pacific. . . . 

70 

34 

36 

51 4 

70 9 

North 

248 

193 

55 

22.2 

64.6 

Central 

1,377 

1,046 

831 

24 0 

58.0 

Gulf 

120 

94 

20 

21.7 

68.3 

South Pacific .... 

164 ! 

92 

72 

43 9 

83 8 

Total 

1,979 

1,459 

520 

I 26.3 

1 

64.9 


* D.ila from Seito cento de poblaciSn (1940) (DirecciOn General do Esladislica). 


general rural population. This is one reason why it lias been natural 
for him to take the part of the large landowners and tlie politically 
powerful residents of the city in any dispute between Oiem and the 
landless masses. He has seldom been close enough to the niral people 
to understand their needs or their aspirations. As Tannenbaum says: 

In the last hundred years the Cathohc Churdi in Mexico has been reduced 

to a hierarchical skeleton. It has lost its lands; it has lost its power But tliis 

change has had Httle effect upon the essential faiUi of the common people. 
The people are no less Cathohc today than tliey were a hundred years ago. 
In fact, the change has chiefly affected tlie educated classes in the cities, where 
the weakening of the Church and tlie cutting down of the number of priests h:is 
made itself felt. Out in the thousands of little villages, where most of (he jicople 
live, the Church goes on as it has since the conversion— uithout a priest. The life 
of the community was organized around the church, and the church was built 
around Saint John, or Saint Thomas, or Saint Caralampio. or some other .s.iint. 
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Around him Ihc old religion was entwined. Me had replaced the older gods in 
full or in part. In some places the older traditions still persisted. To tlic new saint 
tlie same credence and obeisance was made that had been made before the older 

gods What lias happened is that the super-structure of the Church lias been 

well nigh destroyed. But it really never existed in the minds of the people in the 
villages and in the mountains among the Indians. Whether the Church is re- 
established or whether the priest is allowed to come again once every six montlis, 
the local religion of the village will go on as it has in the past. The .superstructure 
inherited from the Conquest has here, as in the matter of race, economics, and 
politics, largely disintegrated. What has been left to the little village is a cross, 
a church, a saint. The cross is new; the church replaces the older shrine; and 
the saint takes the place of the older deity 

The activity of the priest in the rural areas is confined largely to 
routine ceremonial matters, for which he usually charges a stipulated 
fee. He is regarded more as a distingui.shcd visitor or as a specialist 
with talents tliat might occasionally be employed in appeasing the 
sanfo ratlier tlian as one who plays a vital role as an active participant 
in tlie life of tlie village community. The priests in rural Nlexico gen- 
erally do not appear to be interested greatly in the physical, social, 
and moral welfare of their parishioners with the view of trying to im- 
prove their standards and levels of living. The author is of the impres- 
sion tliat religion is one of tlie strongest social forces in rural Me.vico 
today and tliat if properly harnessed it would probably be a most 
effective avenue for improving rural conditions. If the local priests 
would wholeheartedly encourage parents to send their children to 
school, foster health programs, and co-operate in promoting better 
housing, local communities could be revitalized much more quickly 
—but in Mexico lairal priests generally do not do tliese tilings.'” In most 
cases tliey show little concern for social problems, and often they seem 
unaware that such problems exist. Apparently, the type of education 
diey have received has left tliem witli tiie attitude that social and eco- 
nomic problems of the community are beyond tlieir field of respon- 
sibility. This attitude is in striking contrast to that found among many 
Catholic priests in the United States, as will be evident to anyone who 
examines a few issues of tlie magazine entitled Latid and Home, official 
publication of tlie National Catholic Rural Life Conference. Perhaps 


30. Tannenbaum, op. cit., pp. 65, 66. Reprinted by permission of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 

31. Tliis has not aways been true, of course. Some of the early priests left lasting 
monuments to themselves through their work to improve living conditions among the 
Indians. One need only mention such names as Las Casas and Vasco de Quiroga. 
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this is due to differences in the conceptions of the role of religion in 
the lives of the people. In Mexico religion seems to be confined more 
to the emotions and does not consider the everyday social and eco- 
nomic problems of the parishioners as its concern. 

A number of priests have admitted to the author that rural priests 
take no part in community aflPairs, but they hasten to say that the rea- 
son for this is that they are prevented from playing any vital role in 
the life of the community because of the antichurch laws. They assert 
with sadness that about all the government peimits them to do is to 
perform the routine church ceremonies. 

ANTI-CHURCH LEGISLATION 

Before inquiring into some of the factors which appear to have 
been responsible for bringing about government restrictions on the 
church, we turn to a brief summary of the antichurch legislation 
which is SLipposcdl)' in effect at the present time. The more essential 
aspects of the various laws in the Mexican Constitution and in the 
various regulatory laws dealing with the church have been singled out 
and arranged under the following headings by the author. They do 
not follow the sequence given in the Constitution and the regulating 
laws, nor are the laws reproduced here in their entirety. 

1. Restriclious concerning the holding and control of real esfcte.— Churches 
may not hold, acquire, or administer real property; nor may they hold mortgages 
on real property. All places of public worship are the property of the nation, 
and the federal government shall determine which of them may continue to be 
devoted to their present purposes. Permission must be obtained from the Min- 
istry of the Interior prior to dedicating new places of worship; and all such 
places hereinafter erected shall be the property of the nation [Art. 27]. 

Every place of public worship shall have a person charged with its care and 
maintenance who shall be legally responsible for the faithful performance of the 
laws on religious obsei-vances within same, and for all objects used for purposes 
of worship [Art. 130]. 

Ministers are prohibited from inheriting real property from any religious 
organization, or from other ministers of the same religious creed, or from any 
private individual to whom they are not related by blood within the fourth 
degree [Art. 130]. 

2. Church prohibited from administering charitable or research institutions.— 
Public or private charitable institutions for rendering assistance to the needy, 
for scientific research, or for the diffusion of knowledge, or mutual aid societies 
may not, under any circumstances, be under the patronage, direction, admin- 
istration, charge, or supervision of religious orders; nor may they be under the 
charge or supervision of ministers of any religious creed or of their followers, 
even though the former or the latter may not be in active service [Art. 27]. 
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3. Freedom of expression restricted.— Ministers of religious creeds may not, 
either in public or in private meetings, or in acts of ■worship or religious propa- 
ganda, criticize the fundamental laws of the country, the authorities in particular, 
or the government in general; they shall have no vote, or be eligible to office; 
nor shall they be entitled to assemble for political purposes. 

No periodical publication which, by reason of its program, its title, or merely 
its general tendencies, is of a religious character, may comment upon political 
afiFairs of the nation, or publish any information regarding the acts of the authori- 
ties of the country or of private individuals, in so far as they are directly con- 
nected with public affairs. 

No assemblies of a political nature can be held within places of public worship 
[Art. 130]. 

4. The number of priests restricted.— The state legislatures shall solely be em- 
powered to determine the maximum number of ministers of religious creeds, 
according to the needs of each locality. 

Only a Mexican by birth may be a minister of any reh'gious creed in Mexico 
[Art. 130]. 

5. General limitation of church authority. —The state cannot permit the exe- 
cution of any contract, covenant, or agreement ha'ving for its object the restric- 
tion, loss, or irrevocable sacrifice of the liberty of man, whether on account of 
work, education, or religious vows. The law, therefore, does not permit the 
establishment of monastic orders, whatever be their denomination or purpose 
[Art. 5]. 

The federal authorities shall have power to exercise in matters of religious 
worship and outward ecclesiastical forms such intervention as by law deter- 
mined 

Marriage is a civil contract. Marriage and all other acts relating to the ci'vil 
status of individuals shall appertain exclusively to the ci'vil authorities 

The law recognizes no juridical personality in the religious institutions known 
as churches. 

Ministers of religious creeds shall be considered as persons exercising a pro- 
fession, who shall be directly subject to the laws enacted in regard thereto 
[Ar^t. 130]. 

No one may be tried by private laws or special tribunals [Art. 13]. 

It would seem that, in some instances, the foregoing restrictions on 
the church and the ministers are indeed severe. This would seem to 
apply especially to the right of the church to establish charitable in- 
stitutions, the right of the clergy to vote and to exercise freedom of 
expression, the ownership of church buildings, and the right of the 
state to detenuine how many priests may function and how many 
church buildings may be used for religious purposes. Until 1946, Arti- 
cle 3 of the Constitution was a serious source of conflict between 
church and state. It was amended in 1946, and most of the objection- 
able parts were removed. Prior to tliis time it specified that education 
“shall be socialistic, and, in addition to excluding all religious doctrine. 
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it shall combat fanaticism and prejudice ’’(See complete version 

on p. 430. ) Obviously, this article could be interpreted by some of the 
more “left-wing” teachers as giving tliem license to combat religion as 
such. Charges that Article 3 has been used for just such a purpose have 
been made repeatedly tliroughout Mexico. There has been so much 
controversy over this article tliat in December, 1945, upon recommen- 
dation of President Avila Camacho, tlie Senate and die Chamber of 
Deputies voted to amend it so as to remove most of the objections to it. 
The amendment was ratified by the states and became oflScial on De- 
cember 30, 1946. The amended version appears on page 430. 

At tlie present time tliere is little in the antichurch laws that could 
be interpreted as being directed at tlie spiritual functions of religion 
as such. No religion is prohibited in Mexico, and there is no attempt to 
prescribe or limit the teachings of the church with reference to doc- 
trine, moral precepts, or religious beliefs. Witli reference to these 
points the Constitution specifically states tliat “Congress is not em- 
powered to enact any law establishing or forbidding any religion 
whatsoe\'er” ( Art. 130 ) . The law docs prescribe, however, that reli- 
gious functions must be confined to places of public worship and that 
these shall be under governmental supervision. Ailicle 24 of tlie Con- 
stitution reads as follows: 

Everyone is free to embrace the religion of his choice, and to practice all 
ceremonies, devotions or observances of his respective creed, either in places 
of public worship or at home, provided they do not constitute an offense pun- 
ishable by law. 

Every religious act of public worship must be performed stiictly inside places 
of public worship, which shall at all times be under governmental supervision. 

Most of the restrictions appear to be aimed at curtailing the eco- 
nomic and political powers of the clergy and their right to intervene 
in the nonspiritual affairs of the nation. In attempting to limit these 
latter functions, however, the government has enacted measures 
against the church which are far more severe than those found in most 
Western countries. 

WHY WERE LEGAL RESTRICTIONS PLACED ON THE CHURCH? 

The question naturally arises as to why the Mexican government 
has found it advisable to place legal restrictions on the church in a 
country where 96.6 per cent of the inhabitants are avowed Catholics. 
In other words, why should legislative bodies whose members are 
Catholic themselves want to place restrictions on their own church? 
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The answer to these questions involves a brief glimpse at the rela- 
tions between church and state in the past. 

Legislation against the church appears to have been the result of a 
combination of factors. 

1. After the Conquest the church accumulated wealth rapidly 
and soon became a very powerful financial organization. Through its 
control of finance and the manipulation of funds, it also became 
powerful politically, so that it was virtually able to exercise veto 
power over governmental policies. There are no data available that 
would indicate the exact amount of wealth controlled by the church 
during the height of its power, but a number of estimates by histor- 
ians suggest that its control amounted virtually to a monopoly ( chap, 
v). This vast accumulation of wealth resulted from gifts of large 
tracts of land from individuals seeking to save their souls; from the 
economic exploitation of the Indians; and from tithes and offerings.^^ 
A contributing factor was that the property of the church was exempt 
from taxation, thus precluding competition from private individuals. 
This wealth became the object of envy on the part of politicians and 
of those who felt that their opportunities for acquiring property were 
blocked by the monopoly of the church. 

2. The vast accumulation of wealth made it natural for the church 
to use its influence to maintain in power the type of government that 
would protect its material interests. This led it into open opposition 
to liberal movements tending toward nationalism and served to iden- 
tify it with the reactionary forces which sought to maintain foreign 
dominance and control. Thus the church officially opposed the inde- 
pendence movement and threatened with excommunication those 
who took part in it. This does not mean that all priests opposed the in- 
dependence movement. Some of the lower clergy favored it and risked 
their lives to bring it about. Indeed, the two foremost leaders of the 
War for Independence were Catholic priests. One of these was Fa- 
ther Miguel Hidalgo, who is officially honored in Mexico as being 
the Father of Mexican Independence. The other was Father Jose 
Maria Morelos, second in importance only to Hidalgo. Both these 
priests were captured, and the church withdrew from them their 
ecclesiastical immunity so that they could be executed. The inde- 
pendence of Mexico was achieved in spite of the official policies and 
opposition of the church, 

3. After independence was achieved, the church refused to ac- 

32. See. chap v. 
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knowledge the authority of the new government. The ehureh had 
previously acknowledged subordination to the Crown in a great 
many matters tlirough tlie patronato, a series of agreements, between 
tire Pope and the Crowm, which enabled the King of Spain to exercise 
some control over clerical appointments."’’^ The new government 
claimed that, with independence, tliese powers of the Crown natu- 
rally were inherited by it; but tlie church refused to acknowledge this 
and appropriated these rights unto itself, thus claiming almost com- 
plete independence from the new government. The church also in- 
sisted on its right to tlie fueros, by means of which clerical offenders 
against the law could be tried only in ecclesiastical courts. These 
policies naturally set the stage for bitter rivalry for political and eco- 
nomic supremacy between church and state. 

4. Once tlie liberals rallied sufficient influence to write into the 
Constitution of 1857 restrictions on the power of the church, the lat- 
ter was placed in an untenable position by refusing to comply with 
the Constitution of the nation. 

Although much of the so-called “antichurch legislation” has been on 
the books since the writing of the Mexican Constitution of 1857, the 
legislation has been enforced only sporadically. During the long re- 
gime of Porfirio Diaz, for example, schemes were entered into between 
church officials and the ruling group by means of which the laws could 
be successfully evaded. The church supported the Diaz regime during 
the Revolution of 1910 and has consistently opposed many of the re- 
forms growing out of tlie Revolution. It has consistently championed 
the cause of the large landowners as opposed to the cause of the peons 
and peasants. Perhaps this was partly because it felt that it was 
dependent on the former for financial support and prestige. Many 
priests lived on the haciendas, were employed by the hacendado, 
and quite naturally used their influence to protect his interests. 

The framers of the Mexican Constitution of 1917 saw fit to incor- 
porate the antichurch laws of 1857 into the new constitution and to 
add a few additional restrictions. This legislation went largely unen- 
forced until 1926, when the Calles administration decided to put the 
constitutional provisions into effect. This attempt was resisted so 
vigorously by the church and its supporters that an organized revolu- 
tion broke out in the form of the Cristero rebellion. 

As previously noted, one of the principal objections of the church 
has been to Article 3 of the Constitution, which secularized education. 


33. Parlces, op. cit., p. 176. 
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The government apparently had decided tliat it would be impossible 
to carry out the refonn program so long as the church could prescribe 
the training for the children and use the schools as centers of propa- 
ganda against the government programs. As Jos6 Vasconcclos, former 
minister of education and devout Catholic, is reported to have said: 

As long as the Indian continues to believe that natural pbenornena result from 
supernatural agencies, that drought and rain, insect plagues, and disease are 
consequences of divine whim and affected only hy his piety with the priest as 
intermediary, it will he almost impossible to rouse him from his apathy, to make 
him self-reliant, dependent on his own initiative, to secure his co-operation to 
lessen the terrible infant mortality, to make him, in short, a civ'ilizcd member 
of a modern community.*'’'* 

It is alleged that for similar reasons Article 3 was written into the 
Constitution to the effect that primary education must be lay educa- 
tion, free from religious influences and direction. When attempts 
were made to enforce this article in 1926, a pastoral letter was signed 
by tlie Me.vican bishops and addressed to tlie Mexican people urging 
them to refrain from sending their children to tlie public schools. It 
read in part as follows: 

As the law does not recognize tlie right of Catholic primary schools to impart 
the religious education to which tliey are obligated by their nature, we charge 
the consciences of the heads of families that they prevent their children from 
attending those educational plants wlicre they will endanger their faith and 
good customs and where the texts violate the religious neutrality recognized hy 
the Constitution itself.*’*’ 

Such warnings are said to have been issued repeatedly by local 
priests to theii' parishioners and have tended to place the church in a 
position of open rebellion against tlie orderly processes of govern- 
ment. 

5. The personal conduct of some of tlie members of the clergy has 
sometimes been far from exemplary. At times, when strength of 
character and exemplary conduct on the part of the representatives 
of the church might have inspired confidence in tlie church on tlie 
part of government officials and laymen alike, the human frailties 
among the clergy were conspicuous— no more so tlian among tlie 
upper-class males of the general population, but perhaps more was 
expected of the representatives of the church than of government 
officials or laymen. 

34. Quoted by Gruening, op. cit., p. 243. 

35. Quoted in Sanchez, op. cit., p. 175. 
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After the vast conversions were made, the religious zeal died down 
a bit, and some members of tlie clergy became exceedingly mer- 
cenary, using their calling as a means of acquiring personal gain. 
Otliers became lax in their moral behavior and acted as though reli- 
gion could be reduced to a few simple outward manifestations with 
little or no regard for ethics or morahty. That such behavior became 
fairly widespread has been noted by too many observers to be ques- 
tioned. A few observations from diflFerent periods will serve to illus- 
trate. 

In 1716 the Duke of Linares, viceroy of Mexico, wrote an instruc- 
cion to his successor, tlie Marquis of Valero, in which he said: 

It is my duty also to inform you about the ecclesiastical body, both regular 
and irregular, whose members generally live in such a manner that although I 
am forced to mention tlieir vices I draw the line at details; yet my forbearance 
is not justified by their actions, for they are the stumbling blocks of justice, 
wth their scandalous licentiousness, which tliey flaunt, going so far as to point 
out their oflFspring. Not content with frequenting gambling-houses they have 
some of their own, where they also manufacture prohibited liquors and make 
the headquarters of scoundrels and criminals. To unburden my conscience and 
discharge my duty to the King, I have adopted the custom of calling their prelates 
and informing them of these excesses, but I have accomplished very little since 
tlie ecclesiastics of both missions and parishes are absolutely self-willed. For the 
sake of meekness and humility I do not mention names, but my heart aches with 
horror and discouragement because of the vices and the neglect of Christian 
education and care for the growth of our Religion.®® 

Justo Sierra, who was minister of education for years in the cabinet 
of Porfirio Diaz, wrote in his work concerning the period of Benito 
Juarez: 

The social leader was the bishop, the head of the clergy; the canons were 
next in order .... indulgent toward all corruption, abuse, sins .... toward the 
illegitimate family, spawned from concubinage, which swarmed in the city and 
in the parishes. Ecclesiastical celibacy was almost a myth This interven- 

tion of the clergy in the family adulterated its racial composition and gave to 
the population a lighter complexion. The houses were fragrant with incense but 

not with moral health; the homes were shrines of images Continual church 

celebrations, all resigned to earn little, to spend little, to exist in little comfort .... 
the Indian lived and vegetated as his father before him; a little agriculture .... 
insignificant crafts conserved without a single variation from father to son, and 
much drrmkenness on all feast days such was the woof of small com- 

munity life.®'^ 

36. Quoted in Gruening, op. cit., p. 266. 

37. Justo Sierra, Juarez, su obra tj su tiempo (Mexico City, 1905-6), pp. 32, 33 
(quoted in Gruening, op. cit., p. 196). 
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A more recent appraisal of the conduct of the priests in a rural area 
is found in the important study of the valley of Teotihuacan by Manuel 
Gamio, who is a distinguished social anthropologist and at present is 
director of the Inter- American Indian Institute. At the outset, Gamio 
makes it clear that he and his associates had no religious prejudices 
and were interested in the functioning of the church in that area be- 
cause they sincerely believed that it could be an important moral force 
in the rural communities. His conclusions nevertheless throw consider- 
able doubt on the moral integrity of some of the priests in the area. 
He says: 

The economic situation of the inhabitants is disastrous; and yet they are forced 
to pay exorbitant sums for obtaining the services which the Church should 
mim'ster, if not entirely free of charge, at least at a low price: masses, funerals, 
baptisms, and marriages have such a high price that many persons do without 
them, in spite of their fanaticism. An example of this is the prevalence of con- 
cubinage due to the economic impossibility of the persons involved to contract 
marriage through the Church 

Another aspect which is worthy of very special notice is the pretended celibacy 
of the priests. It is known to the inhabitants as well as to ourselves, who have 
directly observed it, that the priests generally lead a conjugal life. There is no 
doubt as to the harm which such a social abnormality causes the inhabitants. Of 
course the expenses which such a manner of living represent for the priests must 
perforce be paid by the parishioners. Furthermore, there is the imminent danger 
which menaces the wives and daughters of the trustful peasants, especially since 
the priest is believed to be invested with a divine character. Finally, the illegiti- 
mate children bom from such unions are destined to bear a social stigma.®® 

Lack of celibacy on the part of rural priests has been noted by 
many observers. A prominent Mexican educator recently told the 
author that in the late 1920 s he was serving as rural-school supervisor 
in an isolated region in the Sierra de Juarez in the state of Oaxaca, 
One of his children was born while he was living with his family in 
one of the Oaxaca communities. In order to cement friendly relations 
in the local community which had previously been hostile to the edu- 
cational program, he chose one of its prominent members to be the 
godfather of his child. It developed that the godfather s wife was a 
daughter of tlie local priest and was so recognized generally in the 
community. Tlirough this family the supervisor became intimately 
acquainted with the priest and learned that the priest also had 
daughters in Oaxaca City. Because of lack of transportation and com- 
munication facilities, the local teachers were having difficulty receiv- 

.38. Gamio, op. cit., I, xlvii. xKiii, Gamio reports that as a result of his study measures 
were taken to improve conditions in this area. 
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ing tlieir monthly checks. The supervisor worked out an arrangement 
with tlie priest whereby a government check in payment of local 
teachers’ salaries would be sent to one of the priest’s daughters in 
Oaxaca City, and tlie priest would proceed to advance the cash to 
tlie local teachers in tliis isolated community. The supervisor re- 
ported that after intimate friendship was established with the priest 
all antagonism to the educational program in the area ceased. 

It should be pointed out tliat in failing to observe the rules of celi- 
bacy tlie clergy were merely acting in accordance with the patterns 
of behavior tliat have been observed among many of the upper-class 
males in Mexico since the time of the Conquest. It will be recalled 
tliat the conquistadors came over from Spain without women and 
tliat tliey mated freely with Indian women. From that day to this, 
as pointed out in chapter xvi, many upper-class Mexican males have 
considered it as their prerogative to maintain mistresses outside the 
bonds of matrimony. These same males, however, would argue that 
a much higher standard of conduct should be expected of representa- 
tives of the church tlian of Ia}Tnen. 

The mercenar)- character of the services rendered by the local 
priests in Teotihuacan is attested by the following quotation from 
Gamio: 

There have been terrible epidemics, droughts, collective disturbances, etc., 
in the region, and yet, never, or hardly ever, have we seen the local priests take 
care of the sick, give food to the hungrj% or comfort the outcast. They devote 
themselves to rendering religious services in a mechanical fashion and only to 
those who are able to pay for them.-^ 

Obviously, the above characterizations cannot be applied to all the 
clergy. Hundreds of priests have dev^oted themselves to a life of hard- 
ship and self-sacrifice in an effort to improve the lot of the Indian 
masses. One need but mention such illustrious names as Quiroga, 
Gante, Zumarraga, Las Casas, and Sahagun to realize that the indi- 
vidual contributions of priests to Mexican welfare and civilization 
have been great. It is reported that among some of the Tarascan In- 
dians of Michoacan the mere mention of the name of Father Vasco de 
Quiroga is enough to bring tears to the eyes of some of the inhabit- 
ants even today, so affectionately is he regarded for his work among 
them, even though this took place more than three hundred years 
ago,"*'-' The priests undoubtedly softened the Conquest for the Indian 

29. Gamio, op. cit., L 

•40. op. cii., p. 43. 
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and, by proclaiming that he had a soul to be saved, reduced the suf- 
fering far below what it might have been otlierwise. 

Most of whatever educational facilities existed prior to 1910 must 
be credited to the church (see chap. xvii). As stated previously, tlie 
instigator of tlie movement for independence from Spain was a Catho- 
lic priest, Fatlier Hidalgo, whose name is honored in history as the 
Father of Mexican Independence. Throughout Mexico’s history there 
have been fearless and outspoken priests who have denounced in un- 
mistakable terms the mercenary tendencies and the licentiousness of 
their fellow-clergymen, as well as the exeessive e.xploitation of the 
Indians by tlie church. Consider, for example, the following excerpts 
from a letter written as early as 1556 by tlie second Archbishop of 
Mexico to the Council of the Indies in protest against the extrava- 
gances of tlie monastic brotlierhoods: 

Some check should be put upon the extravagant expenditures, excessive per- 
sonal services, and sumptuous and superfluous works for which the monastic 
brotherhoods are responsible in the villages of these Indians, entirely at the cost 
of the latter. Some of the monasteries in places where there are not more than 

two or three monks would be inordinately superb even in Valladolid The 

Indians are driven there like beasts of burden, five or six hundred of tliem, with- 
out pay or even a mouthful of food, and compelled to come four, six, and twelve 

leagues to work I have seen two monasteries, one of which must have cost 

eight or ten thousand ducats, the other a little less; both were finished inside of 
a year, by the money, sweat, and personal labor of the poor. Some Indians die 
of the scant food and of this work to which they are not accustomed .... and if 
the Indians do not come they are thrown into jail and whipped. Moreover, it is 
entirely common to see richer ornamentation .... than may be found in the 
chapel of Your Majesty. The personal service of these Indians in the monasteries 
is excessive; they seiwe as gardeners, porters, sweepers, cooks, sextons, and mes- 
sengers without receiving a penny And the cost of all these edifices and of 

the rich and superfluous adornment is secured by assessments levied upon these 
wretched people 

Unfortunately, the influence of these courageous and humane 
priests did not carry sufficient influence to prevent the church from 
acquiring the reputation in Mexico of exploiting in this life the very 
individuals whom it would save for the next.^^ This reputation be- 
came so widespread that many middle- and upper-class adult males 
have little to do with the church. They will tell you confidentially 
that they are Catholics and that they believe in the church, but that 
they have little confidence in the priests. Among these classes it is 

41. Documentos iniditos de Indies, IV, 519, quoted in Gruening, op. cit., p. 174. 

42. Sanchez, op. cit., p. 168. 
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largel)^ the women who attend church services. The men go only on 
special occasions. It is against the background of this reputation 
that the antichurch laws must be considered in order to understand 
the reason for their existence. 

THE PRESENT OUTLOOK 

The government in recent years has been rather lenient in enforc- 
ing some of the more severe antichurch laws. Soon after assuming 
office, President Avila Camacho let it be known that he believed in 
religion by declaring Soy creyente (“I am a believer”). President 
Aleman shows no tendency to foster antichurch activities. Neverthe- 
less, there is definitely lack of co-operation between government 
workers and priests in rural areas, and tliis often results in neutralizing 
the efforts of both. Often outright conflict of purposes and methods 
is found. 

The author is of tlie opinion that the antagonism which exists be- 
tween governmental and church agencies is still one of the most seri- 
ous obstacles to rural development that exist in Mexico. It has the 
effect of dividing the human resources of tlie community into oppos- 
ing groups, with the result tliat the peasant is bewildered. Religion 
could be a most powerful force in the mral communities of Mexico 
for bringing about improvements in the standards of hving. The 
Indian, by long tradition, has a mystical outlook on life and a pro- 
found respect for the priest as a mediator between the supernatural 
forces and himself. He is very devout. If the local priest would openly 
espouse a program of sanitation, of housing, or of education or would 
merely co-operate wholeheartedly "with federal or state agencies 
which are undertaking such programs, the success of such undertak- 
ings would be practically assured. Nevertheless, directors of such 
programs have told the author repeatedly that they feel very lucky 
indeed if the local priest refrains from actively opposing their pro- 
grams, to say nothing of lending them active support. The rural 
priests in Mexico today, for the most part, look backward to the sup- 
posed golden age of the past when the church enjoyed wealth, pres- 
tige, and political influence. The heroes of Mexican Independence 
and of the Revolution are frequently looked upon as villains. Church 
leaders often speak apologetically of the work of Father Hidalgo and 
of Benito Juarez, and they idealize such characters as Iturbide and 

43. This distinction is not common among the Indians. In some areas Indian men 
go to church about as often as do Indian women. 
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Don Porfirio. They have tended automatically to brand most govern- 
ment-sponsored programs with the stigma of “communism.” 

When asked what they considered the greatest problem facing 
Mexico today, several priests responded that they considered the infil- 
tration of Protestant missionaries into the country as the greatest 
problem. The author has seen printed posters on country church 
doors warning the peasants to beware of the Protestants, who come 
as wolves in sheeps’ clothing to destroy their religion, asserting that 
this would be tlie greatest calamity that could befall them. The emo- 
tions of the humble parishioners have been fanned until, in several 
instances lately, they have burst into a flame that resulted in the 
lynching of Protestants.^^ 

One is led to wonder whether or not some competition in the field 
of religion might not stimulate efficiency. Does a monopoly in the 
field of religion tend to have the same effect with regard to efficiency 
as it does in the business world? There are a number of prominent 
Mexicans, some of them devout Catholics, who are beginning to 
wonder about tliis. They are beginning to believe that a little compe- 
tition in religion might stimulate a tme spirit of service on the part 
of church men.^® They suggest that the priests worry less about Prot- 
estantism and more about playing an active role in the life of the 
community so tliat there would be no need for Protestantism.^^ 

There are signs of a spiritual and social awakening among a few of 
the younger Mexican priests of today. They are suddenly discovering 
that tliere is a tremendous field for service witliin the framework en- 
compassed by tlie avowed ideals of the Mexican Revolution. The 
director of Mexico’s newly established Soil Conservation Service, for 
example, reports tliat several of the younger priests are co-operating 
with him in teaching tlie Indian the necessity for soil conservation. 
One forward-looking priest has organized Catholic youth groups in 

44. It was noted in the beginning of this chapter that less tlian 1 per cent of Mexico’s 
population are Protestants. 

45. Two such cases were reported in Excelsior, May 29, 1945. Others have been re- 
ported in Hispano americano since that time. 

46. See, for example, the recommendation from Dr. Gamio after a thorough study 
of the functioning of the rural church in the valley of Teotihuacan {op. cit., I, xcix). 

47. What little success tlie Protestants have realized in making conversions in Mexico 
seems to be due, in large degree, to the emphasis they ha\'e placed on community im- 
provements, such as prodding medical service, sanitation, education, and improved 
liWng condib'ons. The Catholic priests attribute the success of the Protestants to greater 
Laxity on the part of government officials in enforcing the ‘‘antichurch laws” against 
the Protestants than against the Catholics. There may be some truth in this also. 
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various stales of Mexico, and under his dii-ection the youth of the 
church are being taught tlie importanee of sanitation, cleanliness, and 
wholesome recreation as important aspeets of tlie spiritual welfare of 
the rural communities. By forgetting the confliets of the past, these 
priests are finding satisfaction in taking tlie rural problems as they 
find them today and looking toward the future for their solution. 
Some express the opinion tliat if rural priests generally could catch the 
spirit and enthusiasm of this small group and could receive eflBcient 
training tliat would qualify tliem to take the initiative in promoting 
and encouraging programs of rural welfare, they would not need to 
worry either about governmental restrictions or about Protestantism. 
They could make themselves and their work indispensable to the rural 
communities. It is asserted that such activities need not detract from 
the more strictly spiritual aspects of their work. On the contrary, there 
is reason to believe tliat participation in activities for local community 
improvement would strengthen the entire religious program. 



CHAPTER XX 


The Sinarquista Movement 


T here probably has been no movement in the Americas within 
the last decade that has aroused more interest and concern on 
the part of Mexicans and residents of other American countries than 
has the Sinarquista movement. Having started in 1937 with only four 
members who met secretly and drew up the outlines of the organiza- 
tion, the movement grew so rapidly that in 1944 it claimed a mem- 
bership of over 900,000 persons. Its avowed objectives were to restore 
the Christian social order and to liquidate some of the results of the 
Mexican Revolution. 

The activities of the Sinarquistas are looked upon from widely dif- 
ferent viewpoints by outside observers. Some have branded the or- 
ganization a giant fifth column, organized to serve the interests of 
the former Axis powers through the intermediary channels of the 
Spanish Falange. Others have viewed it as Mexico’s greatest hope for 
bringing about a tmly Christian democracy in a country where free- 
dom of religion is said to have been suppressed. Between these two ex- 
tremes many other viewpoints range from mild approval to mild con- 
demnation. The Mexican government took action against the organi- 
zation on June 22, 1944, on the grounds that it was carrying on 
subversive activities and plotting for the overthrow of the government. 
This action was precipitated by two articles which appeared in the 
official Sinarquista weekly newspaper, El Sinarquista, for June 22, 
1944. One of these was interpreted by public officials as an open invita- 
tion to the army to rebel against the government. The other was a 
blanket condemnation of the government as administered by Presi- 
dent Manuel Avila Camacho. As a result of these articles the organi- 
zation was forbidden to hold public meetings, and the official newspa- 
per of the organization was suppressed. Beeause of this action the 
organization went underground. 

The future of the movement is problematical. After the govem- 
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ment took action against the organization in June, 1944, it received 
little public attention until May 20, 1945, when a national gathering 
of Sinarquistas was held in the city of Le6n, Guanajuato, where it is 
alleged that 50,000 Sinarquistas were in attendance.^ New leaders 
were designated, and the members pledged themselves anew to 
carry out the objectives of the organization. More recent reports indi- 
cate tliat tlie organization is still in existence, although its influence 
on Mexican affairs has declined greatly. 

Our interest in tlie Sinarquista movement stems from the fact that 
tlie vast majority of the members were recruited from the rural dis- 
tricts and from the observation that it is the socioeconomic condi- 
tions existing in the rural areas that have made sinarchism possible. 
Wlietlier the movement revives or completely disappears, it would 
seem wortli while to examine it because the social conditions in rural 
Mexico which gave rise to sinarchism might well give rise, unless 
tliey are remedied, to similar organizations at any time in the future. 
The major part of tliis chapter deals with the origin, growth, organi- 
zation, and explanation of sinarchism as it existed prior to 1945. Only 
brief reference is made to its activities since that time. 


ORIGIN OF SrS'ARCHIS.M 


There are two versions as to the origin of sinarchism in Mexico. 
The official version is that it was founded on May 2-3, 1937, in the city 
of Leon, Guanajuato, when a group of friends, disturbed because of 
the moral, political, and economic disorder obtaining in the Eepub- 
lic, decided to form a union which would fight to restore in ?vfexico 
the Christian social order. These friends were three young lawyers— 
Manuel Zermeno, Jose Trueba Olivares, and Salvador Abascal— v/ho 
met v.ith a young farmer, Jose Antonio Urquisa, Jr. The official name 
given to the new organization v.-as the Union Is'aclonal Sinarquista 
{“National Sinarquista Union”). It is e?:phined that the term Si'n^r- 
quismo (“sinarchism”) is the antithesis of “anarchism” and means 
“with order.” Hence it is alleged that sinarchism is a civic movement 
of lay Catholic membership which s&el3 doe restoration in Mexico of 
the Christian social order destroyed by anzxcay . ^ 

The other version of the origin of smaicMsm does iiO_ the 

time or the place of the official versfom nor c^s it question the p5.r- 
ticipation of the above-mentioned it. ho-'-e-e^. m.*', 

there v.'cre other persons present, mcMoing a Qe^t^jso pro*^eSiOr o^ 

1 . Erjxlt^'/r, 'lAzy 21 , 3 245 . 
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languages al the Universlly of C.’iiannjiiato, by (lie tiatne (jf llellinntii 
Oskar Selireiler. It eontends that the Sinarqnista niovenient is an 
onlgrowtb of an oigan i/at inn knf)\vn as the Anti-f ionnnmnsl Oeiiter 
(Ca'iilro Anli-Oonnnnnisla ). (‘Stal))ishe<l In' Ilellrnnlli fJskar Scbrei- 
lor in 19;^) in tlu' city of (nianajtiato/ It is claimed tiiat ibis center 
was not achieving the suta'css for which its founder had hoped and 
that he met with a few friends in 10'>7 and decided to rc-orgatii'/e 
along slightly different lines. According to (oil. thr- 'J'rneha Olivares 
brothers. 'I'orres Bikmio. Mamiel '/.enneno, and Jose Antonio Urqnis.!. 
Jr., were all former slmlcnts of Schr<‘iler. He claims that yonng Ur- 
((uisa had jnsl retnriual from .Spain, whert* he had fotighl on the .sidi; 
of khanco against the Hepiihlicans and was .able to furnish inform.'i* 
lion about the organization of the k’nlangc and tlie It.dian Fascist 
parly. Sebreiter conld conliibnte information on the National Social- 
ist party. It is claimed that ont of this conference a moveanent was 
organized along hierarchic.d lines and based on nrilitaristic proce- 
dures, subject to the will of a ratulillo or /e/e, and christened with a 
word that had never been heard bcdorc in Mexico: iiintirquisnio^ 

'rhal some of the leaders of the .Sinar<prisla movcirreirl were asso- 
ciated in some wav with Ilcllmnth Oskar Schreiter, there can be no 
¥ 

doubt. This is demonstrated by .-i legal doemnent, tlaled September 
15, 193S, in the city of Guanajuato, signed by Ilellmuth Oskar Schrei- 
ler and by Manuel Torres Bueno, wlio later bi'caim’ the rralional Si- 
narejuista chief, as his lawyer. A pholostatic copy of this document is 
reproduced in Ticnij)o, .April 21, 19M, on p:ige 8. This document has 
nothing to do with sinarchism, but it does serve to show that there 
was a personal association between the two men. Wljcn confronted 
with tiris document and with the alleged connection of Schreiter with 
the Sinarquisla movcinent, Manuel Torres Bueno, the former national 
Sinarquista chief, responded: 

Regarding tlie proofs mciilioncd lo show the connection of Sclirciter with 
sinarchism .... in 1938, the w.ir had not yet started nor were there any United 
Nations, and our country had friendly relations with Gennany. At that time it 
was not known that the Communists would soon join the Na'/as to destroy Chris- 
tian Poland. In 1938 Schreiter was an individual like so many others, and it 
means nothing now, as it meant nothing then, that lie m.ay he found occasionally 
among the persons who requested my professional services. 

Maldonado, Schreiter, and Guzman Valdivia had founded in the City of 

2. Mario Gill, Sinarquisnw—su origen, su cscncia, su misidu (Mexico City: 19-14), 
p. 67; see also Tiempo, April 21, 1944, p. 8. 

3. Ibid., p. 67. 
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Guanajuato the Anti-Coniinunist Center, somctlung completely dilFcrent from 
sinarchism which was founded in Leon in 1937 by Catholic elements. The prox- 
imity of dates and places has been artificially exploited to confuse these two 
organizations, completely different in their components and in their objectives.'' 

Whellicr or not Schreiter actually played any part in founding the 
movement the author is unable to say, since conclusive proof of this 
has not been established. There is, however, strong evidence that in 
tlie early stages of the movement there was rather close association 
between the alleged founders of sinarchism and the founders of the 
Anti-Communist Center, of which Schreiter was admittedly a mem- 
ber. Tliis is indicated by the fact that Guzmdn Valdivia, admitted by 
Torres Bueno in tlie foregoing quotation to have been assoeiated with 
Schreiter as one of the three founders of the Anti-Communist Center, 
was a frequent contributor to the early official Sinarquista publica- 
tions. 

Thus the early objectives and associations of the leaders were such 
that use was probably made of some of the techniques and experience 
derived from Spain, Italy, and Germany, whether deliberately used 
to promote tlie interests of these countries or not. This will become 
more apparent as the discussion proceeds, 

•niE NATURE OF SINARCHISM 

In order to account for the rapid growth in the number of adher- 
ents to sinarchism, it is necessary to summarize the basic features of 
the movement. 


SINARCHISM IS A PROTEST AGAINST THE EXCESSES AND 
FAILURES OF THE MEXICAN RE%'OLUTIO,V 


The vast majority of the Sinarquistas are rural people, v/hose prob- 
lems are closely related to the land and to agriculture. In some areas 
of rural Mexico there has been serious disappointment with the 
“Fruits of the Revolution,” In these areas a great deal of land has been 
redistributed, but the standards of li^mg of many peasants are still lit- 
tle different from what they were riventy years ago. In some instances 
the politicos have cleverly manipulated the Revolution to their own 
advantage and have grov.m wealthy at the expense of the humble 
peasants, who, trusting implicitly in the ideals of the Revolution, have 
not knovm how to defend themselves against the exploiters. The 
agrarian program has been least successful in some of the areas v/here 
sinarchism has flouri.shed most The Sinarquistas, for example, d&irned 


4. Union K&donzl SinarquHU, El Sinarauirtc, V.o. 570, ,^1 27, 
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lo luivc the largc.sl following ijj tluj stales of Ciiana|iialo, Qiien'taro, 
Michoacan, Jalisco, and Gnerrero. It would he diffieidt lo find five 
other stales in the Ih'pnhlic in which the agrarian program has expe- 
rienced grrs'iler difiicnlly than in these states. As has been staled in an 
earlier chapter, practically theonlysonrecofagricidtnrnl credit for the 
ejidatarios is through the Kjidn Ihiik. In recent years the hanl: has 
made a practice of extending credit oidy to those an-as in which there 
appears to he a reasonable chance of recovering the loans; hence a 
fairly good index of the success of the <-jido jrrogr.ini is to he found in 
the relative ainonnl of credit ext<*iuh'd by the hank. Allhongh 21.0 per 
coni of the ejidatarios in the llepnhlic an? found in these five states, 
they received only 1 1.0 per cent of the funds loaned to ejidatarios by 
thcEjido Bank iji 1941. It seems reasonahh* tf) assume, therefore, that, 
as compared with the rest of the Hepiddic, the Ejidn Bank does not ap- 
pear lo consider the ejido program in these five states eslahlished on a 
sound enough basis to warrant risking any great anionnt of funds. 

Another index of the welfare of the popidntion is that of illiteracy. 
From the standpoint of illiteracy in tlie mr.il districts, all hiit one of 
these five .stales (Jalisco) is considered somewhat of a national prob- 
lem because the relative proportion of illiterates is higher than the na- 
tional average. Tlie percentage of illiteracy in 1940 for all localities in 
Mexico having less than 10,000 inhabitants was Gl.l. The correspond- 
ing percentages in stales wlicrc sinarchism is most prevalent were; 
Guanajuato, 71.8; Guerrero, 75.9; Qucrelaro, 78.1; Michoaefm, 67.1; 
and Jalisco, 53.0 ( sec Table 84 ). 

TJius it would appear lliat siuarchism spread most rapidly in some 
of tlic states in which the agrarian program has experienced most dif- 
ficulty. Tlie founders of the movement capitalized on the plight of tlie 
peasant, tlie failures of the agrarian program, and the maneuvers of the 
unscrupulous politician very effectively to win converts to sinarchism. 
This is all vividly illustrated by tlie following quotation taken from the 
July, 1938, issue of Sinarquisrjio and entitled, “Peasant: Tlie Revolu- 
tion Has Betrayed You.” Because of the forcefulness of tlie appeal and 
because the article contains many points of view concerning tlie Revo- 
lution that are held by important segments of Me.xico’s population, it 
seems advisable to quote in some detail. 

Peasant: You were living in the peace of your fields when the revolutionary 

clamor reached your ears The shadow of a leader appeared before you; he 

was like you, of humble birtli; like you, of dark complexion; like you, noble and 
brave. He said to you: “You are being exploited. The piece of land whicli was 
yours has been snatched away from you. Follow me.” And you left tlie peace of 
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the fields in order to follow the leader, ^^^en necessary, your blood was spilled 
in the trenches. You wanted a less cruel life for your son, for your wife, for your 
father. You wanted to be free. That is why you went, \vith yoiur arms, to the 
Revolution. A banner was unfurled before your eyes; “The Land Belongs to Him 
Who Works It.” And another one touched your heart: “Land and Liberty.” You, 
peasant, who loved the land, had a right to own it. You wanted to be the owner 
of the soil on which }'our perspiration fell. You wanted to own a pair of animals 
to plow the land with. You wanted to own the grains, the fruits of your labor. 
You wanted property' in order to free your children from hunger. You wanted all 
that to which you have a right: bread, justice and liberty. And in the clouds 
above the battlefields where you risked your life, you saw your children plowing 
a land wdiich was theirs and you saw them, smiling and well fed, enjoying a 
freedom which you were to conquer at the price of your blood, the land belongs 

TO HIM WHO WORKS IT ... . LAND AND LIBERTY These two ambitions 

prompted you to fight. And you loved the revolution which came in your aid, 
v'hich promised to deliver you from slaveiy'. And you followed the leaders \vith 
your faith, with loyalty 

The fighting ceased. In the fields of the revolution you left the bloody bodies 
of your brothers, of your fathers, of your sons. You saw mobs of soldiers kill 
some of your people. You saw Iiow, amid the noise of the battle, your women 
were ^^olated, your huts were burned down. You experienced the sufiFerings of 
the revolution. But what did all those sacrifices matter if before you the promise 
was still shining: land and LiBER-nd A promise which you were to make a reality, 
in exchange for your blood. 

One day you returned to your field. The revolution became a government. 
A GOVERNMENT FOR THE POOR, you thought. A government which was to pro- 
tect the weak, tlie exploited, tlie Indian. And you asked that government for land 
to be plowed, to produce crops for you, to enable you to buy clothes to cover 
your body and bread to nourish it. 

And that government did not refuse anything. It replied: the land will be 
distributed. And it made you an ejidatario. You, on the other hand, must offer 
blind allegiance to the leader of your village. You, in exchange for what you 
were given, must join the political demonstrations, must abandon your labors to 
receive the governor, the candidate for deputy, the future president, the figure- 
head who went for your votes. And you formed herds. And you became election 
fodder. You were caged in trucks so that you might go to vote for the new 
“redeemer” who continued to talk to you about "redemption.” And the new 
redeemers threw at you pieces of meat for you to eat and offered you decanters 
of mezeal to render you unconscious. You were lowered to the rank of cattle. 
You were humiliated, in the manner in which a tame and defenceless ox is humil- 
iated. But you continued firm, land and liberty: For these two things you 
sacrificed everything, even your pride. 

You saw how the man from your own class, now a legislator, began to forget 
you. You saw how he was growing wealthy, how he was giving up his simple 
manner of speech, his humble clothes, his friendly gestures. And you saw him 
become the accomplice of your former masters. He was buying automobiles, 
drinking wine at the fashionable bars, squandering the money of the people. 
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Wlicn you reminded him of his duties, you received kicks and curses. You con- 
tinued wretched, naked; but your "redeemer,” on tlie other hand, had redeemed 
himself from poverty. Your apostles, the men who had sprung from your own 
class, were deceiving you. Yet you continued to wait for land and liberty. Tlie 
large holdings were subdivided. Tlie former owners were exiled. The huge 
haciendas ceased to produce. And they told you: There it is, for you, the land 
you work. The ejido emerged: a piece of land that you were to cultivate in 
common with your companions. A bank lent you money to buy seed. But the 
bank was full of overseers. They were not your friends. Tliey were men who 

would profit from your poverty You knew that you were not able to use the 

land as if it belonged to you. The land was sb'll another’s. It did not belong to 
the hacendado. But it was not yours either. If you failed to observ'c discipline, 
you ceased to enjoy your parccla. Through the intrigues of your leader, some- 
times you were deprived even of the fruits of your labor. You continued to be 

exploited and poor. You changed masters, that is all You were no longer 

a serf of the overseer, of the hacendado. But you were yet the serf of the plotters, 
of the greedy, of the politicians, loafers without an occupation, who live on tlie 
work of others. That is why you were forced to go to meetings, to democratic 
farces, to ridiculous masquerades. The revolution was beginning to betray you. 
The piece of land that had been offered to you was e.xploited by the revolu- 
tionaries to keep you tied, submissive, enslaved. 

The revolution has betrayed you then, peasant. The land is not for him who 
works it, it is not yours. You are not free. It is not given to you, even though you 
bought it at the price of your blood. Today the collectivistic revolution is directed 
against you. 

LAND AND LIBERTY: two words, peasant, which have been abused.® 

After vividly portraying the failures of the Revolution and the cor- 
ruption of government officials as described above, the Sinarquistas 
then painted an ideahstic picture of sinarchism, portraying it as the 
one organization especially designed to save the peasant from tlie 
misery into which he had been plunged by the exploiters of the Revo- 
lution. The following quotations illustrate the nature of the appeal: 

Peasant, the land must be yours! 

All the peasants of Mexico, all the men who love the land, all those who culti- 
vate the fields of the nation: proprietors, agrarians, laborers; they must all join 
sinarchism. Here, within oiu: ranks, is their place. Here, in sinarchism, is the 
place of all those who own or hope to own a piece of the soil of the nation. 
Sinarchism is not a strange doctrine, designed by persons who are strangers to 
our people; Sinarchism is not a program of ideas devised in the oflSce of a lawyer. 

Sinarchism was bom on the prodigal lands of the Bajio;^ it was nourished wth 

5. Fabian Caipio, “Campesino: la revolucion te ba traicionado,” Sinarquismo, 
No. 2, July, 1938. 

6. The Bajw is an important fanning region of Mexico, comprising parts of the states 
of Jalisco, Guanajuato, Michoacan, and Queretaro. 
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tlie ambitions and feelings and aspirations of our ranchers, of our humble laborers, 
of our patriots. You will not find in sinarchism, my friend, the go-between lawyer, 
the professional politician, the pedantic intellectual, the ideologist: you will find 
tlie warmth of tlie people, the sap of the people, the spirit of the popular mind. 
The peasants, the best men of my country, five in contact with the sweet, rough, 
fertile land of Me-xico; those who live in contact with the rain, under the clear 
skies, those gave impulse and life to sinarchism 

You want bread, justice, and happiness for your cliildren. We want the same 
thing. You want the land to be yours, yours only, like a woman with whom 
you are in love, like a woman who has won your heart. And the land must be 
yoms, ONLY YOURS, only yours! like the woman. Not of the politician, not of the 
leader, not of the cacique, not of the exploiter. No! Yours! You have fought for it. 
You are still fighting for it. Because you do not want your children to suffer 
poverty; because you want com and fire and peace in your jacal. 

Come to us to fight for land. So that your wife may not lack clothes; so that 
your children may not lack bread in abundance; so that you shall not be denied 
anything. The land must be yours, peasant. That is why we have foimded the 
Sinarquista Union; to defend all the men who work the land and wish to possess 
it. POSSESS it! Beautiful words: they mean being a proprietor, an owner, a land- 
holder, a free man. You should be an agrarian no longer. You must be a pro- 
prietor. You should no longer be a slave of others, but a free person. Peasants of 
Mexico: Come to sinarchism, the movement of the men from the fields, the move- 
ment of those who love tlie land and defend it and with it defend the Fatherland.’^ 

The foregoing appeals were probably effective with those segments 
of tlie population who had experienced the abuses of the Revolution. 
To those who had seen politicians ride from poverty to wealth and 
riches on the high ideals of the Revolution, while leaving their con- 
stituents almost as deeply mired in poverty as before, sinarchism 
seemed to offer a way out.® On the other hand, any reference to the 
many positive contributions of the Revolution was conspicuously 
avoided. 

SINARCHISM IS A PROTEST AGAINST ANTICHURCH LEGISLATION 

The second avenue of appeal made by the Sinarquistas to the peas- 
ants was through protests to the restrictions placed on the church by 
the Mexican Constitution. In the successive attempts to curtail the 
political and economic activities of the clergy, the Mexican govern- 
ment finally placed the church virtually in shackles. This fact enabled 
the Sinarquistas to appeal to the peasants in the role of championing 

7. El Sinarquista, No. 38, October 26, 1939. 

8. For a discussion of corruption in government see the discussion of the mordida in 
chap. xxi. 
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the cause of religious freedom. Mexican peasants are generally devout 
and are reluctant to do anything vi'hich might jeopardize their good 
relations with the unseen spirits. The Sinarquistas portrayed the re- 
strictions on tlie church as the work of governmental atheists and 
Communists seeking to do away with religion and to substitute com- 
munism in its place. Leaders of the movement look back to the colon- 
ial period as the “Golden Age” of Mexico. In a sense, the movement is 
a continuation of the struggle for power between church and state 
which has characterized so much of Mexico’s history. It may be re- 
garded as a sequel to the Cristero rebellion, which was an armed re- 
volt against tlie government of President Calles when he attempted to 
enforce the antichurch laws.® 

The church disclaims any oflBcial connection witli tlie movement, 
and this is conSrmed by the Sinarquistas themselves. Yet the leaders 
of sinarchism have been deeply religious. In almost every speech made 
and in almost all the official publications of the organization, the 
grievances of the church have been reiterated in detail; and whenever 
tiiere has been any issue of conflict between church and state, the 
Sinarquistas have always supported the cause of the church against 
the government. They consider many of the official heroes of Mexico 
as villains who were traitors to the best interests of the country; and 
the villians of the Revolution are idealized as martyrs by the Sinar- 
quistas. They claim that in Mexico “heroes, leaders, martyrs, reform- 
ers, and apostles have been created who in truth were greedy, mer- 
cenary demagogues and mystifiers. The blameless figures of the 
history of the Fatherland he buried in dehberate obhvion. False 
idols stand on our pedestals. The day when in Mexico a real revolution 
shakes the sordid wretchedness of a century of darkness, there will be 
a demohtion of statues and many ‘glorious’ names will be thrown onto 
the rubbish heap.”^® 

While the church does not officially indorse sinarchism, there seems 
httle doubt that the rural priests generally have looked upon the move- 
ment with favor and have given advice and encouragement to it. 
Since the leaders of the movement are devout Cathohcs and sinee the 
movement claims openly to be an organization of lay Cathohcs, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the leaders would naturally tend to 
rely heavily on the advice of the clergy. This view is substantiated by 
photostatic copies of official Sinarquista correspondence appearing in 

9. See chap. xix. 

10. Silvestre Mancera, "Don Porfirio Diaz,” Sinarquismo, No. 5, No^'embe^, 1938. 
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a recent book on sinarchism in which activities and encouragement of 
specific priests are mentioned.” 

Questions such as the following have been presented before tlie 
peasants by Sinarquista leaders in such a manner that a negative re- 
sponse would be a foregone conclusion; 

Do you agree to have the matters of religious \vorship in the hands of civil 
authorities? 

Do you agree that our government should be atheistic? 

Do you agree that marriage should be merely a contract imder the exclusive 
jurisdiction of civil officials and authorities? Does it seem right to you that the law 
should deny marriage its character of a sacrament? 

Do you agree to excluding the oath and substituting for it only the promise 
to say tlie truth, just because officially God does not exist? 

Do you agree to have the Constitution deny the Catholic Church any legal 
capacity? 

Do you agree to have Catholic priests confused with men of other professions 
and to have their high calling hindered by civil laws? 

Do you agree to have local Legislatures— hardly ever well informed and always 
guided by animadversion towards the clergy— determine the maximum number 
of Catliohc priests needed in each State? 

Do you agree to denying foreign Catholic priests the right of practicing their 
calling, while at the same time political refugees are allowed to practice their 
professions? 

Do you agree to denying Catholic priests political rights and preventing them 
from criticizing laws or autliorities, when they are the ones who are responsible 
before God for the souls of their parishioners? 

Do you agree tliat for opening new Catholic temples the permission of the 
atheistic government should be necessary? 

Do you agree that official credit should be denied studies pursued in Catholic 
Seminaries? 

Do you agree to have the Constitution, which should express the will of this 
Catholic nation, prohibit the formation of a Catholic political party? 

Do you agree to denying the Catholic Church the right of exercising charity 
and that, when it does, the real estate devoted to charitable purposes should 
be expropriated? 

Do you agree to preventing Catholic priests from inheriting from any person 
who is not a member of their family? 

Do you agree that cases of violations of the constitutional provision placing the 
Catholic Church in chains should not be heard by a popular jury?^^ 

The public schools have been singled out repeatedly as a target by 
the Sinarquistas and have been portrayed as organizations through 
which children would be taught to renounce the rehgion of their par- 
ents and to become Communists. In some areas peasant parents have 

11. Gill, op. cit., pp. 210, 391. 

12. El Sinarquista, No. 246, November 11, 1943. 
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been literally frightened into keeping their children out of school en- 
tirely. Consider, for example, the possible effect on the peasants of the 
following bold headline appearing in the Sinarquista weekly news- 
paper on January 6, 1944: 

SOVIET IMPERIALISM IN THE SECRETARIAT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION! 

■WE WILL OPPOSE SOCIALISTIC EDUCATION! AS PARENTS WE 
SHALL KNOW HOW TO DEFEND OUR CHILDREN! 

In the issue of January 27, 1944, the bold headline appears as follows: 

DEATH BLOW TO FREEDOM OF INSTRUCTION! THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 
FOR 1944 IS A VERITABLE DICTATORSHIP! 

Then follows an article which concludes with these paragraphs: 

A real offensive is being planned against the freedom of teaching. An old 
national problem is brought to a crisis. We must face it with full consciousness of 
our duties. To bring up our children in the faith of our forefathers is not only a 
right but one of the most sacred of duties. 

Parent: shake off your drowsiness, put aside that criminal indifference which 
leaves your children at the mercy of those who wish to poison their conscience. 
Yours and only yours is the duty of taking care of them and on you falls the 
responsibility of guiding them through the good path. Defend your rights and 
fulfill your duty. Fight against the communists who ■wish to snatch away your 
children!^^ 

In El Sinarquista, May 4, 1944, we find the following statements con- 
cerning the school: 

We deny, and will continue to deny, the right of the State to educate the chil- 
dren of the Mexicans in accordance with the dictates of its fancy 

.... The socialist school has the advantage of frightening the people away from 
the educational centers. The Christian traditions of more than four centuries 
do not agree ■with the communistic pretensions of the Revolution, so that the 
socialist school does not enjoy the confidence of Mexicans, who prefer that our 
children do not attend any school rather than see them misguided and confused 
in their faith.^^ 

The effect of Sinarquista propaganda on school attendance is illus- 
trated by the following incident. Early in 1944 the author visited the 
village of Totimehuacan in the state of Puebla. The village has about 
1,500 inhabitants. There are about 371 children of school age in the 
community. There are three teachers and three large schoolrooms. On 
the day that the author visited this community there were only 29 
pupils in attendance in all three rooms combined. When he asked the 

13. Ibid., No. 257, January 27, 1944. 14. Ibid., No. 271. 
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also strengthened when they see Anglo-American women strolling 
down the streets of some of the Mexican towns dressed only in shorts 
and halters or when they see specimens of North American woman- 
hood “dead drunk” at some of the more fashionable hotels. Such 
practices are considered highly immoral by the Mexicans. 

The fears of some Mexicans lest the Anglo-American culture dis- 
place their Spanish heritage has led the Sinarquistas to eulogize Spain 
and to denounce the United States. They denounce Soviet Russia and 
communism even more, and they regard both communism and Anglo- 
Saxon culture as a threat to their cultural heritage. Such an attitude 
provided fertile soil for the Spanish Falange, which undoubtedly ex- 
erted a strong influence during the early period. A vivid illustration is 
found in an article pubhshed in Sinarquismo in April, 1939, by Guz- 
man Valdivia, entitled “Cudl debe ser nuestra lucha” (“What We 
Should Fight For”). This article reflects strongly the point of view of 
the Spanish Falange in glorifying Spain and advocating the “spiritual 
reconquest of Latin America.” It denounces both the United States 
and Soviet Russia as imperialistic, while remaining silent about Hitler 
and the Nazis, even though it was written during the post-Munich 
period. It seems advisable to quote it at some length: 

All those who have been interested in dignifying the life of Mexico, as well as 
those who have tried to point out the way to achieve the true aggrandizement 
of the country, are turning to Spain, and more concretely, to the work ac- 
complished by the Mother Country during the colonial period Mexico 

needs to aflBrm its traditions in order to find the meaning of its future. Thus it is 
that the return to Spain is desired by those who feel the desperate uncertainty 
that floats so densely and heavily over the nation, and these valiant defenders 
of the honor and prestige of our country well realize that the forsaking of oiur 
traditions is the cause of our present misfortune and may be the cause of irrep- 
arable social disintegration 

The present .... is opposed to our past. The main values of Hispanic culture 
have been replaced by the fundamental principles of Anglo-Saxon culture. The 
profound spiritual ideals have been exchanged for economic utility. We severed 
our ties Vidth Spain in order to adopt the Yankee way of life, and its necessary 
extension, bolshevism. Therefore, to defend Spain and to defend Mexico is to 
fight against the degrading influence of both the Anglo-Saxon and the Communist. 

The facts prove this: from the time when the independence movement was 
initiated imtil the revolution started in 1910, we heard flrst the insinuations and 
later the open dictation and the sharp commands of Yankee imperialism which, 
in order to dominate Mexico economically, destroyed the traditional values with 
its propaganda of hatred towards Spanish culture. Later, as a necessary conse- 
quence, Madero and Carranza prepared the way for Calles to initiate and 
Cdrdenas to accomplish the enslavement of the people in the name of socialism 
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which finally has shown a decided Communislic tendency. The policy of I he 
United States and the interference of the Kominlern, apparently two contradic- 
tory tendencies, are two aspects of die same action against iho cnltni'o whic'h 
we inherited from Spain. And what is most regrettable in onr piesont .siltiation, 
and at the same time the greatest handicap for the defondor.s of onr do.stiny, in 
the veiled deceit, die hypocritical complicity of North American capitall.s'ni with 
the Bolshevik imperialism of the Third International. Wo suffer all the anxieties 
of an artificial dilemma, of a false conflict, without realising the perfect unily of 
these tendencies. 

The Fatherland is degraded and destroyed just as much by the righllsl 

influence of the Anglo-Saxon as by the leftist one of the Marxist. TJio.se who 
love Mexico, the genuine defenders of our traditions, must give battle— and they 
are already giving it— in both fields, showing above all the inviolable faith in- 
spired by every noble and sacred cause. We fight against all adversities. In spile 
of all disappointments we march forward. Victory is for those who havr; faith, 
yes, faith in the destiny of Mexico^'' 


The following denouncement of the United State.s by Efrain JJ)p(y/., 
printed in Sinarquismo in April, 1939, is also an illustration of the type 
of propaganda that would have found wholehearted indorsement by 
the Falange; 

The "fight of fascism” is a stake of the imperialistic interests of the United 
States who wish to retain their markets in America, for which they seek the 
support of red agitators, which is granted by the latter in exchange for small 
concessions. 

The imperalism against which we must fight is the real, .spoliative, authentic 
imperialism of the “good neishhor”; the other one, the fascist cmc, is a remote 
and possible imperialism, but bss positive than the one from which .Spanish 
America suffers 
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the United States annexed about half of Mexico’s former national ter- 
ritory. They remember with deep humiliation the invasions of the 
United States armies and the sending of United States Marines to 
Veracruz. They display some apprehension lest similar events occur 
in the future. This feeling of concern on their part is intensified when 
they hear frequent reports of racial discrimination against Mexicans 
in Texas.^'^ The extreme left-wing groups also expressed anti-United 
States and anti-Anglo-Saxon sentiments during the early period of 
World War II, when Russia and Germany were operating under the 
terms of the Non-aggression Pact; but when the Germans broke the 
pact and attacked Russia, the left-wing group in Mexico shifted sud- 
denly to a pro-AUied stand.^® Thus it is not necessary to assume Nazi 
or even Falange interference in order to explain the early attacks 
against the United States by the Sinarquistas. Such attitudes might 
have reflected merely the feelings of large segments of Mexico’s popu- 
lation at that time. 

It should be remarked that with the progress of the war the attacks 
against the United States by Sinarquista publications gradually di- 
minished until little anti-United States sentiment was observable in 
them at the time they were suppressed in June, 1944. The attacks 
against Soviet Russia and communism, however, continued with in- 
creasing vigor throughout World War II. 

APPEALS MADE TO THE POPULATION 

In addition to emphasizing what they consider to be Mexico’s most 
serious problems, the Sinarquistas have used various other devices for 
appealing to the peasants for support. 

MARTYRDOM 

The first norm of conduct for all Sinarquistas is stated as follows: 
“Hate the easy and comfortable way of life. We have no right to it 
while Mexico is unfortimate. Love discomfort, danger and death.”^® 

Within one year after the founding of sinarchism the name of the 
first martyr to the cause was inscribed on the Sinarquista rolls. This 
was none other than Jose Antonio Urquiza, one of the original found- 
ers of the movement. His martyrdom was henceforth held up as an 

17. Pauline R. Kibbe, Latin Americans in Texas (Albuquerque, N.M., 1946). 

18. Betty Kirlc, Covering the Mexican Front—the Battle of Europe versus America 
(Norman, Okla., 1942), chap. iii. 

19. Union Nacional Sinarquista, Folleto para fefes (Mexico City, 1941), p. 7. 
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example of the supreme sacrifice that must be paid in order llial the 
movement might triumph over its enemies for the salvation of Mexico. 
Almost every issue of El Sinarquista since that lime has conliiined 
some reference to the blood being spilled by Sinarquistas for the glory 
of God and country. “God requires the blood of martyrs for llic salva- 
tion of Mexico.”-” At times it would almost seem lliat the Sinnrqtiisla 
papers have taken pride in recounting the bloody struggles between 
the Sinarquistas and the agrarian reserves. On October 17, IfMO, an 
official song for tlie organization was proclaimed by the supreme 
chief, entitled “Faitli, Blood, Victory” (Fe, sangre, vicLoria). Jt v/as 
stated that this song was to be sung at official gatherings of Sinarqujs- 
tas, together with the national anthem,^’ The official “Handbook for 
Sinarquista Chiefs” lists the names of seventy-five official martyrs to 
the cause of sinarchism. 

Early in the movement the leaders made provision for taking care 
temporaril)' of the families of martyrs to sinarchism as a regularly ac- 
cepted part of their program. They made a ruling to the effect that 
ever)* member should contribute five centavos v/henever they re- 
ceived official notice of the death of a fighter ( luchmlor). Tfie money 
was to be sent to the family of the “fallen,” and anyone v;ho did not 
contribute was deemed unv.'orthy of sinarchisrn,^^ 

One of the songs in praise of .Sinarquista martyrdom is entitled 
Sinarquistas! Arriba h sangre! /“Sinarquistas! Hurrah for Blood!”). 
It contains the foUov.'ing v.'ords: 
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At times, it almost appears as though the Sinarquista leaders delib- 
erately encouraged their members to antagonize their enemies into 
shedding their blood so that they could make use of martyrdom and 
persecution as an effective propaganda weapon. Note, for example, 
the following quotations from the official newspaper. 

“What happiness to be a Sinarquista martyr!” our companions of Salvatierra 
said at the end. Onward, companions. It is by disdaining death that the life of 
the fatherland is conquered 

We are pledged to defend our Fatherland and not our bodies.^-* 

USE OF SINARQUISTA SYMBOLS AND SLOGANS 

A second appeal of sinarchism has been through the display of sym- 
bols in the form of flags, arm bands, special dress, parades, salutes, 
songs, and slogans. The Mexican Indian peasant has always taken 
great interest in symbolic representations as portrayed in the fiestas to 
the local santo and on many other ceremonial occasions. He is in- 
trigued by the symbolism of the Sinarquistas, and this is probably one 
important factor in his being attracted to the organization. In the offi- 
cial Sinarquista salute the right arm extends across the breast, with 
the hand extending slightly above the opposite shoulder. Photographs 
showing hundreds of persons giving this salute in unison have been 
carried frequently in the Sinarquista publications. The official pass 
word is Viva Mexico! The official flag is a red background containing 
a white circle and in its center a green map of Mexico, stamped with 
the letters U.N.S. ( Union Nacional Sinarquista ) . Arm bands are worn 
with this flag stamped on them. Flags are abundantly and conspic- 
uously displayed at all demonstrations. There is a special type of dress 
designed for official gatherings, but most Sinarquistas are too poor to 
afford it, so they let the arm band suffice. The Sinarquistas have a 
repertoire of songs commemorating their martyrs and “fallen heroes” 
as well as the triumphs of sinarchism over its enemies. Military terms 
are used throughout the organization. All Sinarquistas are referred to 
as “soldiers,” their leaders as “chiefs.” 

SELF-SACRIFICE 

A third appeal of sinarchism to the Mexican peasant, and probably 
one of the most effective, is the apparent sincerity and spirit of self- 
sacrifice displayed by its leaders and propagandists. For the most 
part, these are young, intelligent men who have abandoned their pro- 

24. El Sinarquista, No. 79, August 22, 1940. 
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fessional careers for die purpose of participating in what they regard 
as one of tlie greatest crusades of modern times. They traveled 
tlu-oughout tlie country, organizing committees, talking with peasants, 
and building up an organization which would reach out into the more 
remote mral districts. They were humble in appearance and under- 
went sacrifices by living witli the people and sharing in the hardships 
endured by tlie peasants."® 

The rapidity of the conversions exceeded all expectations. By 1941 
tliey claimed a membership of 500,000 and, by 1944, more than 900,- 
000. It is quite possible that tlie total number of members reached 
more than 1,000,000. If this is true, it means that about one out of 
every twenty persons in Mexico became a Sinarquista. It is claimed 
that about 90 per cent of die members are located in the rural dis- 
tricts. The membership is distributed in every state and temtory in 
Mexico, aldiough die vast majority of the members are found in the 
central region. The areas where the ejido program has been most suc- 
cessful have remained almost untouched by sinarchism. Very few 
Sinarquistas, for example, are found in the Laguna region, the Yaqui 
Valley, the Mexicali Valley, or in die Soconusco region of southern 
Chiapas. Comparatively few are found in any of the northern states 
of the Republic. There are a few among the inhabitants of Mexican 
descent in the soudiwestem states of the United States, mostly in 
California and Texas. 

It is said that die requirements for membership have been (a) 
Mexican descent, (b) nonmembership in the clergy, (c) willingness 
to abstain from all alcohohc beverages, and (d) willingness to spill 
one’s blood for the cause of sinarchism, should this be required.^® 


27 


THE SINARQmSTA ORGANIZATION 

The Sinarquistas are organized according to an authoritarian and 
militaristic pattern wherein the chiefs of die organization make all die 
decisions and the rank and file of the members obey orders. There is 
not the slightest element of democratic procedure in the organization. 
This is emphasized over and over again in the “Handbook for Chiefs,” 
the official handbook of the organization: 

There should be no discussions in the assemblies. All decisions should be made 
by the Chief, who may request the advice of the members of his Committee; if 


25. Kirk, op. cit., pp. 317, 318. 26. Ibid., p. 318. 

27. The organization is described here as it existed in 1944. Much of the material 
is taken from an oiBcial and restricted publication, entitled FoJleto para jefes ( “Hand- 
book for Chiefs,” published by the Union Nacional Sinarquista). 
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10. Pray to God for those of us who fight and think of a new and free 
Fatherland, long live mexico!^^ 

THE SELECTION OF OFFICERS 

How are the officials of the Sinarquista organization selected? From 
their official publications it would appear that the national chief 
chooses his successor, presumably with the aid of a secret committee, 
and that all other officers are appointed by the chiefs. In no case does 
the general membership have anything to say about either the choice 
of officers or the program which is to be followed. Until 1944 there had 
been four national chiefs during the short history of the organization— 
Jose Trueba Olivares, Manuel Zermeno Perez, Salvador Abascal, and 
Manuel Torres Bueno. In March, 1945, Gildardo Gonzalez Sdnchez 
displaced Torres Bueno as chief. The reasons for the shift from one to 
the other are shrouded in secrecy. When Manuel Zermeno Perez hand- 
ed over the office to Salvador Abascal, he made the following remarks : 

In the month of March, 1938, Jose Trueba placed in my hands the leadership 
of the national Sinarquista movement. Today I have resolved to turn the com- 
mand over to Salvador Abascal, after a long and deep meditation 

I have the inmost conviction that Salvador Abascal is the man predestined 
by God to lead us and with a heart full of happiness, of enthusiasm and of faith 
I turn over to him the position of Ghief of Sinarchism.^^ 

All Sinarquistas were then urged to accept the new leadership with 
utmost confidence: “Of us, the soldiers, only one thing is expected: to 
accept his decision and to follow the conduct which he himself, who 
is our model, has just taught us, that is, to place our entire faith in him 
who since today is our Ghief.” 

Thus it would appear from tire above quotations that each national 
chief selects his own successor. The author has been told by Sinar- 
quistas, however, that actually it is the secret committee which selects 
and replaces the national chief. Such a procedure is also reported by 
Gill.^' 

The Sinarquista publications emphasize repeatedly the point that 
tire organization is to be highly stratified, with a definite hierarchy of 
officers, each taking orders from his superior. The rank and file of the 
members are urged to have implicit faith in the officials and to render 
strict and prompt obedience to all instructions. The members are giv- 

31. Ibid., ^.8. 

32. El Sinarquista, No. 78, August 15, 1940. 

33. Op. cU., pp. 95, 96. 
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cn lo unclersland that men are not equal and that each has a place in 
the organization according to his inequality: 

The atilliorily whicli on earlli is exercised by men to govern their fellows has 
a solid foundation: God, which is the source and sustenance of all human 
power 

.... The absurd equality of liberalism and of anarchism has disappeared. 
Now each one has his place in accordance with his personal inequality before 
his fellow men. Each one has a task to perform by himself. All obey superior 
orders and feel the responsibility of their actions before God and before the 
Fatherland. If you wish to know how to command, learn first how to obey; this 
.should be the nile of every Sinarquista.^^ 

Thus is and thus should be sinarchism: hierarchical, disciplined, impersonal. 

Yestcrd.ay Zermcno, today Abascal, and tomorrow whomever God may desig- 
nate for the complete realization of our work, which is the salvation of Mexico.^^ 

The ly'pe of obedience required is illustrated in tlie following ex- 
ample, entitled “How Sinarquistas Must Act at This Moment”: 

Tomas GonzAlcz, Chief of Sinarchism in Patzeuaro, said: “We will go 
wherever the chiefs take us and will willingly follow the steps prescribed for 
US; wc will fulfill faithfully the orders given to us and will maintain discipline 
because we have faith that the path marked for us by the chiefs is the road 
to salvation 

Not only do Sinarquistas have no voice in choosing their own lead- 
ers, but the)^ are urged by their chiefs not to vote in national or local 
elections. This is said to be because tliey do not believe that tlie vote 
is respected in Mexico. There is ample evidence to suggest that they 
do not even believe in the right of tlie people to choose their officials. 
This is emphasized in the following quotations: 

Nothing is settled by voting; on the contrary, everything is unsettled 

Universal suffrage is a madness which had inevitably to produce the viscious 
procedure which we have described: that of hypocrisy.-'’" 

Furtliermore, the Sinarquista paper has carried many times in a 
conspicuous place the following statement: “Sinarchism struggles for 
the restoration of the Christian Social Order. Liberal democracy, as 
well as Nazi-Fascism and communism, is contrary to this order.”®® 

34. El Sinarquista, No. 274, May 25, 1944. 

35. Ibid., No. 81, September 5, 1940. 

36. Ibid., No. 63, April 25, 1940. 

37. Ibid., No. 79, August 22, 1940. Apparently their attitude concerning voting has 
changed somewhat since 1945, and a Sinarquista was elected to the national Chamber 
of Deputies in December, 1946. 

38. Ibid., June 4, 1942. 
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MILITARY ASPECTS OF THE ORGANTZATION 

Sinarquistas are organized along military lines, are drilled in mili- 
tary discipline, and carry out in military style the “peaceful” con- 
quests of cities and other officially designated “military” objectives. 
They do not use firearms— these are strictly forbidden in the official 
handbook. It is believed by the leaders that the use of arms might in- 
cite their enemies to undue violence and might culminate in a civil 
war similar to that resulting from the Cristero rebellion. That mili- 
tary training is a fundamental part of their program, however, there 
can be no doubt. The members are organized according to the follow- 
ing specifications : 

Each Municipal Chief should organize his people at once in Cuadros, Centiirias, 
and Companias. 

The Cuadro consists of a Chief of Cuadro, an Assistant Chief of Ctiadro and 
thirty soldiers, in six rows of five men each, numbered from one to six. The man 
who goes at the extreme right of each row is called the Guide and the four other 
soldiers shall fall in line with him. Each Guide has the same number as the row to 
which he belongs. 

The Centuria consists of a Chief of Centuria, an Assistant Chief of Centuria, 
a First Assistant of Centuria, a Second Assistant of Centuria, and three Cuadros. 
Total: one hundred men 

The Compania is a unit composed of three Centurias, four Liaison Officers, 
and a Chief and an Assistant Chief of the Companxa. When marching, there 
should be a distance of three meters between one Compama and another, so that 
they might be easily distinguished. 

The Cuadros, Centurias, and Companias of the city should be formed using 
the organization of jefaturas into blocks, sectors and zones. The Cuadros and 
Centurias of peasants should be formed utilizing the organization of the Rural 
Sub-Committee 

At the head of each column should go the Chiefs of the highest category 
which might be there at the time, marching in the following manner: first the 
Chief and Assistant Chief of the column, accompanied by four Liaison Chiefs; 
then the two standard bearers and immediately behind a special Cuadro to 
protect them. 

If there is any cavalry, it will march at the rear, four in a row, so that eight 
rows of four horsemen will form a Cuadro. If deemed convenient, the eight 
best horses will be selected to march at the head distiibuted in the following 
manner: first the Chief and Assistant Chief of the Column, preferably mounting 
black horses; immediately behind them, two other horsemen who will be the 
standard bearers, and finally a guard of four horsemen protecting the banners. 

Detailed instructions are given concerning mobilization plans and 
procedures. These place great emphasis on the factor of surprise. 

39. Foileto para jefes, pp. 19, 20. 
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Stress is also placed on tlie mathematical precision of the column 
movements, the marching, and tlie saluting of tlie head officers. The 
following instructions appear in the handbook: 

The lime of departure of each contingent should be designated bearing in 
mind the means of transportation and the time at which all contingents should 
meet for the peaceful conquest of the designated objective. For this purpose, 
{rust the sirici punctuality of all our soldiers; call them wth the strictly necessary 
advance notice (from five to fifteen minutes) doing away once and for all with the 
false belief that Nfexicans are not able to be punctual. 

Everj’thing by subpiuse, as a general rule. Anyway, lodging should be pre- 
pared and persons chosen for the various commissions on the basis of discre- 
tion. If convenient, the rank and file of the Sinarquistas of tlie city are sum- 
moned for the day of the function (men and women separately) in closed 
quarters, telling them that there they are to receive orders from chiefs superior 
to those of the locality, and it is then Uiat they are told what is going to take place 
and they are organized rapidly. 

Other rules for achieving suiipiuse: not mobilizing the people of certain places, 
even though that contingent may be missing; when the situation is very serious, 
announcing the assembly in a different towu, or with one or more days in ad- 
vance, but provided there be no confusion among our people; neveu inviting 
the public in general; counting exclusively on our people, to whom orders will 
be passed verbally 

When the contingents are very strong, it is not convenient to summon them 
all at the same place, but rather at several places, combining the march in such 
a way that all the contingents reach the appointed place at the same time, or 
that they join each other with mathematical precision until they all form one 
column 

During the progress of the march, contingents distributed at either side of 
the column, to protect it, salute the Chief with absolute uniformity, making the 
motion without saying a word, and then join the column at the rear. Before the 
column approaches, these contingents have the appearance of mere bystanders. 

A place of absolute confidence should be prepared to take care of our wounded, 
with a physician and nurses of our own. 

Few speeches, three or four at the most. Welcomes arc unnecessary. To the 
point. Let no one offer to speak, and if anyone should do so, he should not feel 
hurt if he is not accepted. Women should not speak. 

Once the assembly is over, the people should be dispersed rapidly and in order. 

Above and before all, full faith in our success for God is with us.'*® 

The Sinarquistas have frequently tested out tlicir tactics by organ- 
izing a surprise inarch on some city. Following is their own 'descrip- 

40. Ibid., pp. 18, 19, and 21, 23. 
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tion of their march on the town of Tacambaro, in the state of Michoa- 
can, on January 30, 1944: 

Five thousand Sinarquistas attended the great concentration which took place 
on Sunday, January 30, in the square of Tacambaro, Michoacdn; it was done 
by surprise and caused consternation among the enemies of sinarchism. 

This act was directed by the Regional Chief of Michoacan, Pablo Loeza, 
J. Jesiis Sam L6pez, member of the National Propaganda Brigade, and com- 
panion Higareda, Municipal Chief of Tacambaro. The organization was most 
strategic and precise, and besides being a clamorous success it provided much 
experience in Sinarquista tactics. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning three columns entered the town simultane- 
ously from different points, in a concentric advance towards the square. These 
columns were made up of the rural members of the surrounding districts. The 
Sinarquistas of the town (the fifth column) had posts assigned in advance as 
well as a specific time at which they were to join the contingents from the out- 
side. The order to advance was a stentorian Viva Mexico! given by Chief Loeza 
and answered clamorously by five thousand throats in unison. Then we marched 
to the tune of our Fighting Son. 

Once we were all gathered in the square, a meeting took place, full of sunlight 
and enthusiasm, almost rapture, at which Chiefs Loeza, Sam L6pez and Higareda 
spoke to the Sinarquista Centurias. 

Diputado Diego Hemdndez Topete, the miUtary and civil authorities as well 
as the commimists of the town, were present and listened to our speeches, but 
they controlled themselves and did not act arbitrarily as is their custom. 

A new triumph has been set down by the Sinarquistas of Quiroga, Tzint- 
zuntzan, Acuitzio and Tacambaro. Onwardb^ 

THE OBJECTIVES OF SINARCmSM 

What do the Sinarquistas really want? This is a very difficult ques- 
tion for the outside observer to answer, first, because there are so 
many secret aspects to sinarchism that one never knows what is being 
withheld and, second, because one finds numerous apparently contra- 
dictory statements in their official literature which tend to confuse the 
issues. Many of the tilings they say they want would be considered 
praiseworthy in any modern democracy, although there is grave 
doubt that the means which they suggest for attaining them would 
actually result in their being achieved. 

FREEDOM OF RELIGION 

One of their principal avowed objectives is to have the governmen- 
tal restrictions on the church removed so that the people of Mexico 
could enjoy religious freedom. Yet, from their official writings, one 
cannot escape the impression that freedom of religion to them means 

41. Ei Sinarquista, No. 260, February 17, 1944. 
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special privileges for tlie Catholic church, even freedom to exert polit- 
ical influence, and, at the same time, severe restrictions on all other 
religions. The leaders continuously tell their followers tliat unity of 
belief is essential to tlie cause of sinarchism and that the entrance of 
other religions into Mexico tends to destroy the unity and the order 
which sinarchism is trying to establish. 

.... National Unity is tlie result of unity of ideals, opinions, feelings and 
aspirations of the men who form a nation. But, above all, national unity is founded 
on UNITY OF BELIEFS. 

If Me.Kico has sur\ived, in spite of the tremendous rendings which it has suf- 
fered during more than a century, it is due to the fact that its religious unity has 
not been broken. The day this happens, our Fatherland will have been definitely 
disintegrated. 

Therefore: the Protestant sects conspire, obstinately and astutely, against 
our NATIONAL UNITY. 

In order to maintain and strengthen the unity of the nation it is necessary 
to prevent the propagation of the sects. As long as the Catholic does not enjoy 
full freedom, Protestantism will continue to spread with damage to the spiritual 
integrity of Mexico.'*- 

Sinarchisra considers tliat within the essence of Mexico is Catholicism and with- 
in Catholicism the true freedom, that is, the freedom of acting in good faith and 
embracing the truth.'*^ 

The Sinarquistas openly demand not only religious freedom for the 
Catliolic church but special privileges for it in relation to other 
churches: 

We ask that the Catholic Church have in Mexico not only a decent position, 
such as it enjoys in any civilized country, but a position of privilege, such as it 
has a right to have on account of having been the builder of our nation.^^ 

During tlie greater part of the year 1943 almost every issue of El 
Sinarquisfa carried a special column attacking the Protestant reli- 
gions. In this column appeared such charges as the following: 

In the previous issue I pointed out that Protestantism is another of the means 
of propaganda of spiritualism; now I intend to show to all Sinarquistas some- 
thing further on the propaganda and falsehood of this pseudo-religion, so that 
none of our companions may be deceived by these lies 

.... Since Protestantism has always enjoyed the protection of the powerful, 
it has numerous means of propaganda and this is why Protestant propagandists 

42. Union Nacional Sinarquista, Orden, No. 2, October, 1942. 

43. El Sinarquista, No. 274, May 25, 1944. 

44. Ibid., No. 245, November 4, 1943. 
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may express their ideas in nicely printed books and pamphlets, selling them for 
a trifle and even paying people to attend their religious ceremonies, as is the 
case in many Protestant temples in Mexico, which arc attended by many poor 
persons not through conviction of the truth of the doctrines preached there, 
but guided by their interest in the coins distributed to them.'''’’ 

The Sinarquista magazine called Orden also carried anli-Prolcstant 
propaganada in almost every issue. Note, for example, the following 
quotations : 

To make Mexico Protestant is a crime. 

To protect the "missions” which come to preach the gospel to us is criminal 
complicity. 

To favor these "religious invaders” is to do to Mc.xico the greatest injur}', the 
strongest attack, the gravest offence, the most despicable treason. 

Protestantism is a peril, a real and grave peril. 

To neglect this peril is also “complicity,” it reveals lack of love for ^^cxico. 

It is necessaiy, it is urgent to organize a campaign against Protestantism. A 
campaign that will create a vacuum around them, tliat will close all doors to 
them, that will throw them out of the country. A truly Catholic campaign. 

In the isolated mountains where the Indian lives, the "Protestant missionary" 
distributes medicines, money, making converts. In the Huastcca region, in 
Oaxaca, in Veracruz, in all regions of Mexico, they work intensely. 

Mexicans: let us defend our Faith, let us defend our Fatherland! 

The missionaries bring many “dollars.” 

We prefer a naked, poor, barefoot, sick Mexico to a “dollarized” [cnrfo/arizndo] 
Mexico, rich but imbecile. 

Catholics, save MexicoH® 

Thus one gets the impression that tlie particular t)q)e of religious 
freedom wanted by the Sinarquistas is one tliat would restore the 
Catholic church to its former position of power and influence but 
would ruthlessly suppress all other religions in Mexico. 

THE SINARQUISTAS WANT LAND 

Since the Sinarquistas want land, one might assume that tlrey would 
be highly in favor of the principles of the agrarian program— but tliey 
are not. They are fundamentally opposed to the idea of expropriation 
of large landed estates for the purpose of providing land for tlie land- 
less. They advocate the absolute protection of private property, large 
and small; but, since expropriation proceedings have already taken 

45. Ibid., No. 239, September 23, 1943 

46. Orden, No. 25, October 5, 1944. 
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place and since ejidos have already been formed, tlie Sinarquistas are 
in fa^^or of making tlie ejidatarios absolute owners individually of the 
land distributed to them. This would mean granting them a clear title, 
enabling tliem to use or to dispose of tlie land in any way they see fit. 

As evidenee of their good faith in wanting to provide land for their 
members and also to reclaim land that has not previously been de- 
i^eloped for agricultural production, the Sinarquistas have undertaken 
a colonization scheme. They have attempted to establish colonies in 
the dry coastal areas of Baja California and Sonora in tlie northwest 
and in the dry coastal area of Taniaulipas in the northeast. 

Just why they should have selected the dry desert areas as plaees to 
establish agricultural colonies when there are numerous tropical areas 
farther south which have plenty of moisture and whieh are definitely 
underpopulated, in comparison witli other parts of Mexico, it is diffi- 
cult to say. Several Sinarquistas have told the author that it was for 
the purpose of adding prestige to the Sinarquista movement. They 
argued tliat if the organization could take some of Mexico’s most 
worthless land and bring it into efficient agricultural production, this 
would go far to demonstrate to the world that sinarchism really of- 
fered something besides beautiful tlieories.^’ Otliers are of tlie opinion 
that tliey ehose sparsely settled areas near the border of the United 
States because tliey feared that colonists from the United States might 
filter into these areas and result in anotlier “Texas” episode. 

The two colonies which have received the greatest attention are 
Maria Auxiliadora near Magdalena Bay in Baja California and Villa 
Kino on the Gulf coast of Sonora. 

1. Villa Kino.— The author made a personal visit to the Sinarquista 
colony at Villa Kino in 1943 and investigated the project in some de- 
tail. The colony was established in January, 1942, by nineteen families, 
fifteen of whom were from the vicinity of Leon, Guanajuato, and four 
from near Ciudad Hidalgo in Michoacan. The families all made the 
trip to the colony site together. It had been anticipated that many more 
would join the trek, but for unknown reasons only these volunteered. 
The colonists were conducted under the leadership of Jose Trueba 
Olivares, one of the alleged founders of sinarchism and its first national 

47. Gill expresses the opinion that the original primary purpose was probably not 
agricultural production but rather to establish strategic locations on the coastal areas 
near the United States so that they could be of greater service to the Axis powers. He 
points out that the settlement in Baja California was situated near tlie Magdalena Bay 
and that the colonists left for tliis area on December 12, 1941, only 5 days after the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor (see op. cit., p. 162, and the magazine Manana, Nos. 
30 and 31, March 25 and April 1, 1944, respectively). 
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chief. He is a lawyer by profession and apparently at that time had had 
no experience in agriculture. The author was informed that the colo- 
nists were selected more because of their faith in sinarchism and their 
willingness to undertake hardships in the desert, for the sake of the 
cause, than for any experience they may have had with agriculture. 

The colony is located on the desert of western Sonora, 56 miles 
southwest of Hermosillo, 8 miles inland from the Gulf of California, 
and 11 miles northeast of the Estero de Tastiota. The nearest settle- 
ment of any size is Hermosillo, the capital of the state, to which fre- 
quent trips are made by truck for groceries and other supplies. There 
are five or six cattle ranches between Hermosillo and Villa Kino, each 
with several families, but there are no towns. It seems that the cattle 
on these ranches graze on mesquite brush and other desert vegeta- 
tion, since httle or no grass was observed. The soil in the area appears 
to be good. It is not sandy and is said to hold moisture well, but irri- 
gation is absolutely indispensable to the growing of any crops. The 
colony is located in an area which receives less dian eight inches of 
rainfall per year. 

On arrival the colonists found the place completely desolate. 
Arrangements had been made with an army general of Hermosillo to 
have a well dug and a small house constructed before the colonists 
arrived. The house had been built but had burned down. The well 
was dug but provided only enough water for drinking purposes, laun- 
dry, and for hvestock; none was available for irrigation. The colonists 
erected makeshift huts in the desert from mesquite brush and cactus 
until more substantial structures could be erected. They purchased a 
few plows and with burros and mules they proceeded to plow up 
a sizable plot of land. They planted this to corn and beans, following 
the same methods they would have used in Guanajuato. They fully ex- 
pected to raise a crop but were sadly disappointed. They claimed that 
there had been only one shower in the fourteen months since their 
anival, and during this time they raised nothing whatsoever. The au- 
thor was told that during the following year they would pay more 
attention to neighboring ranchers and try to farm just like the ranch- 
ers; but tlie ranches are devoted largely to the raising of cattle which 
graze on brush, whereas the Sinarquistas are making no attempt to de- 
velop livestock. 

When it became apparent that the seeds which they had planted 
were not going to sprout, they proceeded to dig, with pick and shovel, 
a canal about one kilometer in length from a dry arroyo to their farm- 
lands. Although the arroyo looked to the author as if there had been 
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no water in it for ten years, tliey fully expected it would rain and that 
the)' could then iiTigate their lands by means of tliis canal. They were 
patiently waiting for the water. In tlie meantime, the well dug by the 
general had begun to cave in, and the water developed a bad taste 
which was attributed to tlie mesquite poles witli which it was lined at 
the bottom. It was decided to dig a new well and abandon the old one. 
The new well was about 55 or 60 feet deep but not yet finished. They 
liad encountered water and installed a 20-horsepower gasoline engine 
and a 4-inch pump. With what water tliey had pumped out, they had 
been able to irrigate a small plot, possibly a hectare, and tliis had been 
planted to corn. They hoped to get enougli water that spring to irri- 
gate 25 hectares. 

The fourteen months of tlie colony’s existence had been a critical 
period. The desert heat, the dust, the isolation, and perhaps the ap- 
parent futility of tlieir efforts had brought discouragement and ill 
health to many. One by one the families began to leave imtil there 
were but eight families remaining. 

At the time of die audior’s visit, the colony was able to boast of a 
church and five small adobe houses. The houses were divided so that 
each could accommodate two famihes if necessary. Each family was 
provided with only one room and a lean-to, usually made of brush, 
for a kitchen. All had dirt floors and roofs made of a species of bamboo 
covered widi straw and dirt. There was no furniture except for boxes 
and homemade articles. Beds consisted of straw mats placed on 
wooden platfonns. There was not a radio or stove in the colony. 
Everyone cooked over open fires. 

The colony was financed entirely by the national organization. It 
was then receiving 250 pesos per week. Most of this was distributed in 
the way of credit at the local store to the various families. A single 
person was allowed 5 pesos per week; a family, slightly less than 5 
pesos per individual, since it was assumed that with more than one 
individual in tlie family the expenses would not be proportional to 
those of the individual living alone. Nobody received cash but re- 
ceived, instead, coupons which were accepted for merchandise at tlie 
local store. 

The project at that time was carried on in communal fashion. This 
was very much of a surprise to tlie author, since one of the main criti- 
cisms made by the Sinarquistas against the Mexican agrarian program 
is directed at the collective ejido. The Sinarquista paper has repeated- 
ly clamored for the breaking-up of the collective ejidos and for the 
distribution of individual titles to the land; but at Villa Kino nobody 
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had any property he could call his own. The director of the project 
decided what was to be done and allotted the various tasks to individ- 
uals, although it was said tliat others were free to make suggestions. 
The houses were constructed by the group as a whole, and no house 
belonged to any particular family. All received the same proportionate 
allowance from tiie contributions of the national organization, and all 
worked on the project at whatever tasks were assigned to them. It was 
said that the eventual plan was to establish each family on a tract of 
about twenty hectares of land to be irrigated by means of a well and 
a pump. Until the water problem could be solved, however, they 
deemed it advisable to work as one unit. 

The prospects of success for the colony appeared to be very slim 
and dependent largely on two factors. The first factor was the length 
of time the national organization would continue to finance the proj- 
ect. Naturally, a few of the colonists would continue to remain there 
as long as tliey were paid for doing so. Some of them probably were 
earning about as much there as they did in Guanajuato, even if it was 
barely a subsistence living. The Sinarquista publications had never 
carried a frank appraisal of the work of the project. They continued to 
solicit funds from the membership for the colonization project, and 
the contributors probably believed sincerely that they were helping to 
promote a noble cause. If the national organization should cease to 
support the project, it probably would be abandoned almost imme- 
diately. 

The second factor which would influence the success of the project 
is the amount of water that they could get from tlieir wells. The peas- 
ants of the colony appeared to be sincere, hardworking, humble 
folk with lofty ideals; nevertheless, the transformation of a desert into 
a garden requires more than lofty idealism, and one wonders why 
the leaders did not seek expert advice before undertaking such a ven- 
ture. 

2. Mana Auxiliadora.— From what the author has been able to 
learn, the colony in Baja California, known as Maria Auxiliadora, has 
been no more successful than Villa Kino.^® It was begun as a much 
more grandiose scheme. It was first announced in 1941 that one hun- 
dred thousand Sinarquistas would colonize Baja California.^® By the 
time they were ready to leave on December 12, 1941, however, the 

Tlu- following information concerning Maria Auxiliadora is talcen largely from 
.M.ario CiK, who made a personal trip to the colony in February, 1944 (see Gill, op. cit., 
.iti'l ill" magazine Manana, Nos. 30 and 31, March 2.5 and April 1, 1944, respectively). 

Gill. op. ci!., p. 133. 
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number of prospective colonists had been reduced to 86 families, a 
total of 450 persons who actually made the trip. These families were 
led by none otlier than Salvador AbascaL another of the founders of 
sinarchism and fonner supreme chief, v.-ho resigned this latter position 
in order to direct personally die colonization project It should be men- 
tioned tliat -•\bascal was trained for the priesthood and that he had had 
no experience whatsoe*»‘er vrith agricijlture or colonization. 

Maria .Ainviliardora is situated on a desert area of Baja California, 
about 217 miles nortliv.-est of the city of La Paz and a fe*.v miles inland 
from Magdalena Bay on the coast of the Pac-ihe Ocean. The original 
site chosen v.-as at Santo Domingo, about 5 miles farther north: but, 
after sta^fn^ there for a few months, thev abandoned Santo Domingo 
and mo’.'ed to the present locaticn. Many of the colonists soon became 
sick and discouraged. Some rerused to endure the hardships any long- 
er. especially since they could see no prospeots of rrcoess, and re- 
lumed to Guanajuato or Mfchoacan. Bhrlng the rrst two years at 
least fifteen children and sin adults cied. ”*then Gill xusiteo the colonv 
in Februarx-. I54A. there were onlv 245 persons left of th5450 original 
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cultural colony, it would go down in the annals of Mexican history as 
a glorious event because of the sufferings and hardships endured by 
the colonists. 

We have no concrete data concerning the colony in Tamaulipas, 
but informal reports reaching the author lead us to assume that it is 
probably no more successful than the two described. 

Through the personal visit to Villa Kino and through conversations 
with persons who had visited the other two colonies, the author re- 
ceived the impression that the colonization scheme was devised more 
for the publicity and the prestige which the success of the projects 
might give to the Sinarquista movement than for the purpose of pro- 
viding land for the members. At Villa Kino the author expressed some 
misgivings concerning the future outlook for the success of the colony. 
“Why don’t you abandon the project now, before spending any more 
money on it, and move farther south where water is not such a serious 
problem?” The answer was that if the project were abandoned it would 
be a very serious blow to sinarchism. Enemies of the movement would 
use this fact as evidence of the inability of the Sinarquistas to accom- 
plish projects of a practical nature. They would say, “All that the Sinar- 
quistas do is talk.” On the other hand, if the colony were eventually 
estabhshed on a firm basis, it would result in great prestige for the 
movement in bringing some of Mexico’s unused and apparently worth- 
less land into agricultural production. 

THE SINAHQUISTAS WISH TO PRESERVE THE SPANISH TRADITIONS 

The Sinarquistas want to keep uncontaminated by outside influ- 
ences what they consider to be Mexico’s traditions, customs, and be- 
liefs. They regard Mexico’s heritage as essentially Spanish. Although 
the greater proportion of the members are probably indigenous peo- 
ples having a much greater proportion of Indian than of Spanish blood, 
the Sinarquistas never mention tire preservation of Indian culture and 
traditions. They severely criticize the ejido system, which is patterned 
after the pre-Conquest forms of land tenure. 

CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT 

There appears to be ample evidence from their ofiicial publications 
and speeches that the Sinarquistas expected eventually to take over 
tlie reins of government in Mexico and to make of it a Sinarquista state 
along authoritarian lines, with the church playing an important role. 
This is clearly indicated in a pamphlet published by the organization 
in 1941, entitled Mexico— 1960, which gave a rather detailed descrip- 
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tion of Mexico under the anticipated Sinarquista regime. One gathers 
from tlieir writings tliat they hoped to gain in membership and 
strength until they could take over merely by virtue of their superior- 
ity in numbers and strength in relation to odier groups. They did not 
constitute a political party; they did not vote in elections;”® nor did 
they carry weapons either in their demonstrations or in private. One 
gets the impression, nevertheless, tliat all this was a matter of expe- 
diency until such time as they felt they could definitely triumph over 
their enemies. There are many references in their literature which in- 
dicate that they might resort to violence if this ultimately became 
necessary in order to achieve their objectives. Note the following 
statements, for example; 

No, let us not give any importance to politics from which we will derive only 
misrepresentations and slander. 

Let us all give importance only to the brave task of remaining firmly together 
in our columns in order to jump into the combat of hberation at the first order 
of the chief. 

Let all of the people know it, let those who beheve in pohtical parties know it. 
We shall advance on them to fuse them into our imity or to defeat them 

The Sinarquista does not pay attention to threats, insults or abuses. He is firm 
and will not fall back. He is the spear and the battering ram which will open 
breaches in enemy walls to liberate his Fatherland from slavery and poverty. 
He will overwhelm the tyrants, the leaders and the legislators who oppress, en- 
slave, humiliate and hold back the Mexicans. The Sinarquista is the authentic 
Mexican who will soon achieve his greatness, his freedom, his justice, his hap- 

piness,®2 

In Mexico— 1960, contrast is drawn between conditions anticipated 
in the Sinarquista state of 1960 and those of the revolutionary period 
during the 1940 s. The transition from one to the other is alleged to 
have resulted from the boldness of the Sinarquista chiefs, the “brav- 
ery of our soldiers,” and the “torrents of blood shed in our epic strug- 
gle.”®® 

That the Sinarquistas would not have hesitated to take up arms 
whenever the proper moment arrived is suggested by the articles ap- 
pearing in £Z Sinarquista, No. 278, June 22, 1944, which resulted in 
the suppression of the newspaper. The title of one of the articles was 

50. As noted earlier, they may have changed their attitudes in this respect, since a 
Sinarquista was elected to the National Chamber of Deputies in July, 1946. 

51. El Sinarquista, No. 77, August 8, 1940. 

52. Sinarquismo, No. 8, April, 1939. 

53. Uni6n Nacional Sinarquista, Mexico— 1960 (Mexico City, 1941), p. 11. 
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“Paro General” (“general strike”) and appeared in a bold headline. 
The article warned of a general strike by the Communists, probably 
to take effect on July 5, 1944, at which time the Communists would 
probably try to take over the government of Mexico. Tlie article then 
makes tire following observations: 

Should the general strike take place, the Government of General Manuel 
Avila Camacho will go down in history as llie betrayer of the will of the Mexican 
people, as the deliverer of the Mexican Fatherland to the most bnital of imperial- 
isms and the most horrible of dictatorships. 

The blood that will be shed, and it will run like rivers if the communists carry 
out their plans, will be tlie dark epilogue of all the treasons devised by the revolu- 
tion and its men during the last few decades of our history. 

The blood will run; but it will not be precisely and exclusively ours, but 
mainly— we trust to God— tliat of the communists and of those responsible for 
giving them that opportunity. 

MEXICO, attention! 

We shout our most anguished word of alarm to all sectors of the people of 
Mexico so that they may prepare to meet one of the most chaotic, dangerous 
and decisive stages of our history. 

We find ourselves on the eve of the day when our destiny will be at a cnicial 
point; toward total communism or toward the Christian Social Order. Com- 
munism or sinarchism. 

Every man and woman of Mexico knows his duty in view of such grave cir- 
cumstances, and we urge him to be on guard, with tlie arms ready to meet any 
emergency, ready at any event to come out victorious. 

Invoking the sacred name of God, and tuming once more our eyes full of faith 
towards the Virgen M arena, the Captain of all our sacred wars, let us make 
ready to defeat communism and all the traitors who endanger our e.xistence as 
a Catholic nation. 

Mexico— 1960 depicts the Sinarquista state as already established 
and working with streamlined efficiency. It describes far-reaching im- 
provements in the standards and levels of living and claims to hat^e 
waged a successful campaign against “hunger, rags and hovels” (p. 
11 ) . It claims to have made vast improvements in housing, sanitation, 
cleanliness, and diet. The agrarian problem is said to have been solved 
by bringing into cultivation large areas of previously unused land by 
means of vast irrigation projects and the extension of communication 
facilities. Every family in the entire country has been able to achieve 
the Sinarquista goal of obtaining for itself a slice of Mexican soil. In 
this Sinarquista utopia, illiteracy has been reduced to 4 per cent; 
agricultural production has been greatly increased through programs 
of peasant education; national resources and industries have been de- 
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duction is also under the strict supervision and censorship of the 
Sinarquista regime and is used as an effective agency for building 
morale and patriotism. An efficient and powerful army has been or- 
ganized and equipped for tire purpose of protecting and strengthen- 
ing the “New Christian Order” and for keeping the peace. All workers 
are organized into a national Sinarquista labor union. 

From the foregoing, it is obvious that the Sinarquistas aspired to an 
authoritarian regime wherein all phases of life would be strictly regu- 
lated and controlled by tlie chiefs. Such a system would, of course, 
lend itself readily to the whims of the particular group in power. It 
could facilitate die widespread suppression of individual liberties or 
the delivery of the country into die hands of foreign interests and 
would be susceptible to any of the other potentialities of a real dicta- 
torship. 

It seems improbable that the believers in tlie ideals of the Mexican 
Revolution would ever submit peacefully to the taking-over of the 
reins of government by the Sinarquistas. As Edward Skillin, Jr., said 
in 1944: 

If Sinarquistas succeed in growing considerably more in numbers, there is 
real danger of a bloody civil war. If in such a conflict they are defeated, the con- 
dition of their adherents will be even worse than it is at present. Were they to 
win, we should once again have a dictatorial state adorned with Catholic sym- 
bols and forcibly repressing all opposition— imtil the whole kettle boils over once 
more, to the terrible detriment of the Church.®® 

In 1944 dissension arose among some of the leaders of sinarchism, 
with the result that at least five prominent leaders were weeded out 
of the organization. These included Jose Trueba Olivares and Salva- 
dor Abascal, two of the original founders of the movement and the 
founders of the two Sinarquista colonies. In a statement to the press at 
the time of his withdrawal from the organization, Abascal said, among 
other things: 

I have become convinced, unfortunately, that lawyer Torres has corrupted 
the organization, since many of its chiefs are nothing but imconditional em- 
ployees, without personality or individuality, content merely because under the 
policy of the lawyer they run no risk. Those below continue to die and to fall in 
jail. Those above are in no danger at all. In view of this I have entirely desisted 
from disputing Torres Bueno his command; I would be able to count on only 
a few chiefs 

55. Edward Skillin, Jr., “A Note on Mexican Sinarquism,” Commonweal, Vol. XL, 
No. 8 (June 9, 1944). 
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The people should withdraw from this sinarchism which is only another deceit, 

I must ask for forgiveness of the Sinarquistas, and I do so now, for the very 
grave mistake which I made when I appointed lawyer Torres national chief.®® 

Apparently tliese former founders and chiefs of the movement are 
now beginning to realize that there are a few inconveniences in be- 
longing to an organization where “the chiefs issue all of the orders, 
and the soldiers merely obey.” 

On May 20, 1945, the Sinarquistas were permitted to hold a mass 
meeting in the city of Leon, Guanajuato. The occasion was the annual 
celebration of the birth of sinarchism. Officials of the organization 
claim that 50,000 members attended the meeting.®''^ It is reported that 
at this meeting lawyer Manuel Torres Bueno delivered the leadership 
of the organization into the hands of Gildardo Gonzalez Sanchez, who 
from that date became national chief of the movement. 

The prestige of sinarchism has suffered severe blows since 1944, 
and it is quite possible that sinarchism may gradually fade away from 
the Mexican scene; but other movements may arise to take its place 
just as it, in a sense, may be regarded as a sequel to the former Cris- 
tero rebellion. As long as there is widespread poverty among the 
masses of the rural population; as long as the politicians forget their 
promises after having been elected to public ojffice; and as long as 
there is antagonism between church and state, rural Mexico will be a 
favorable seed bed for the germination of such movements as sinar- 
chism. 

Early in January, 1946, the Sinarquistas received a great deal of 
sympathy over what has since been referred to as the “Le6n massacre.” 
An election had been held for the selection of a mayor for the city of 
Leon, Guanajuato, stronghold of the Sinarquistas. From all appear- 
ances a Sinarquista candidate had won out by a large majority over a 
candidate of the government-sponsored party Partido de la Revolu- 
cion Mexicana ( P.R.M. ) . Despite this fact, the governor of the state of 
Guanajuato installed the candidate of the P.R.M. and sent troops to 
the city to maintain order. After attempting to hold a protest meeting 
against the installation of the losing candidate, which was broken up 
by the police, a crowd gathered at the city hall and the troops opened 
fire, killing about forty civilians, most of whom were Sinarquistas, 
President Avila Camacho ordered an official investigation, as a result 

56. Novedades (Mexico City), May 17, 1944. 

57. Excelsior, May 21, 1945. 
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of which he deposed the P.R.M. candidate, installed the Sinarquista 
candidate as mayor, forced the resignation of the governor of Guana- 
juato, and shifted the army officers involved to inactive status. 

In the presidential elections of July, 1946, the Sinarquistas succeed- 
ed in electing one of their members as a representative to tlie national 
Congress. They appear to be reasonably well pleased with the nation- 
al program outlined by President Miguel Aleman. A statement pub- 
hshed recently in their magazine, Orden, went so far as to say: “Ale- 
man incorporates in his Government tlie social and political ideals of 

sinarchism. Omr doctrine is prevaihng over the errors of the past 

Sinarchism will co-operate enthusiastically and loyally with the new 
regime in its national constructive work.”'^® It would appear that they 
think they behold in the new government a swing away from former 
leftist policies. 

58. Quoted in Hispano americano, December 13, 1946, p. 7. 



CHAPTER XXI 


Government 


M exico is a federal republic, divided into twenty-eight states, 
three territories, and a federal district. Each state has the 
right to manage its own local affairs, but all are bound together into a 
federal system. The supreme power of the federation is divided for its 
exercise into three branches— the legislative, the executive, and the ju- 
dicial. National legislative power is vested in a general congress con- 
sisting of a Chamber of Deputies and a Senate. 

The Chamber of Deputies is composed of representatives of the 
nation, each of whom is elected by the citizens for a three-year term. 
From each state one deputy is elected for every 150,000 inhabitants, 
or fraction thereof exceeding 75,000, taking into account the most re- 
cent general census of the Federal District and of each state and terri- 
tory. The provision is made, however, that no state shall have fewer 
than two deputies, and each territory at least one deputy, regardless 
of the number of inhabitants. At the present time the chamber in- 
cludes a total of 147 deputies. 

The Senate is composed of two senators from each state and two 
from the Federal District, all of whom must be elected every six 
years. Senators and deputies to Congress cannot be re-elected to suc- 
ceed themselves. Each house passes judgment on the election of its 
members and decides all questions arising therefrom. Its decision is 
final. 

Each state has its own constitution, government, taxes, and laws; 
and it has its governor and legislature, consisting of a chamber of 
deputies, and judicial officers popularly elected under rules similar 
to those of the federal government. The president of the Republic 
appoints the governors of each of the three territories, as well as the 
chief of the Federal District. 

Woman suffrage in national elections does not exist in Mexico. The 


.^ 2,3 
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right to vote is vested only in male citizens who are at least eighteen 
years of age if married, or twenty-one years of age if unmarried. 
Several attempts have been made to introduce woman suffrage, but, 
as yet, these have been unsuccessful The usual arguments against 
woman suffrage are that woman’s place is in tlie home; that she has 
not developed the civic consciousness or the mental preparation to 
qualify her for participation in civic affairs; and that she has neither 
fhe economic independence nor the responsibility to justify granting 
her the right to exercise the vote. Some of the more left-wing leaders 
oppose woman suffrage on the grounds that the women of Mexico are 
traditionally conservative, uneducated, and incredibly superstitious.^ 
It is feared by these leaders that the church might unduly influence 
their thinking concerning poHtical questions. 

Since 1928 there have been a few municipalities in Mexico wherein 
local constitutions have permitted women to be candidates for mu- 
nicipal offices. Women have held office, for example, in Tapachula, 
Chiapas; in Merida, Yucatan; and in Chilpancingo and Acapulco, 
Guerrero. On December 6, 1946, President Aleman sent a message 
to Congress urging that Article 115 of the Constitution be amended 
to give women the right to vote in municipal elections and to hold 
office in the municipalities. He reasoned that participation in local 
affairs would give women valuable experience that might serve to 
qualify them later to participate in state and federal affairs. This article 
was officially amended on February 12, 1947, to include the following 
statement: “Women shall take part in municipal elections on equal 
terms with men, witli the right to vote and to hold office.” In April, 
1947, President Alemdn also appointed a woman ( Maria Lavalle Ur- 
bina ) to the Superior Tribunal of the Federal District. 

THE MUNICIPALITY 

The Constitution of 1917 provided for the organization of local 
representative government within each state in the form of the 
tnunicipio libre or free municipality. Although the municipality had 
existed previously, local representative government hardly existed in 
Mexico prior to 1910. During the long Diaz regime tlie various states 
of die Republic were divided into districts, and each district was pre- 
sided over by a jefe politico (“pohtical chief”) appointed by the 
governor, usually with the approval of Porfirio Diaz. This jefe politico 

I. Nathaniel •and Sylvia Weyl, The Beconquest of Mexico— the Years of Ldzaro 
Ceirdenm (New York, 1939), p, 354. 
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was virliially a niitiialurc clictulor over llic ijihabitanls of his district, 
lie iiacl at Iiis command tlic noa/e.s, a mounted and well-armed rural 
police force, wilii which to enforce the various orders, decrees, and 
unwritten laws of the lime and place. Evidence is abundant to tlie 
effect that these n/ruh’.s often acted arbitrarily in accordance with 
the wliims of the jefr pnlUico, and punishment was often meted out 
li) individuals and groups with little concern about attempting to 
demonstrate innocence or guilt. Letj jugci, the act of shooting a pris- 
oner who was allegedly trying to escape, became a practice so com- 
mon that it was used as a method of getting rid of political enemies 
and even of obstreperous peasants. Parkes claims that there were 
more than ten thousand cases of Icy fuga during the Diaz regime.* 
Incidents have been recorded wherein the riirales rounded up sup- 
posedlv obstreperous Indians and sold them to plantation owners in 
southern Mexico. Many of them, working from dawn until sunset, 
succumbi'd to the tropical diseases to which they had developed no 
immunity.'* 

The districts were fewer in number and larger in size than the pres- 
ent municipalities, and they arc still used in most states as bases for 
grouping municipalities into tax-collecting districts; in some states 
they serve as judicial districts. Other than for these two minor uses, 
however, the districts now have no legal functions. 

The legal basis for municipal government is found in Article 115 of 
the Constitution: 

Tilt* St.'ile.s .shall adopt for iheir internal govcminent the popular, represen- 
tative, rcpnhlican form of govcnimcnt; they shall have as the basis of their 
territorial division and political and administrative organization the Free Mimici- 
pality, in accordance with the following provisions: 

Each Muncipalily shall be administered by a municipal council chosen by 
direct vote of the people, and no authority shall intervene between the- ^!u^.;ci- 
pality and the State Govcnimcnt. 

The Mayors, councillors and ofUcials of the municipal cou.ndh, elected bv 
direct vote of the people, may not be re-elected for the period fmmedietelv fol- 
lowing. Persons who act as such by indirect election or appointment cr nomina- 
tion by any of the authorities, whatever be the title {riien thim. mnv not be 
elected for the term immediately following 

The Municipalities shall freely administer their r-.vn ri enjef. 
be derived from the taxes fixed by the State Legii’ntnr-:*' nnn v hi-Jn nt all tin '-s 
shall be sufficient to meet their needs. 

2. Hcnr)' Bamford Parkes, A Hhtonj of Mexico 'Si-.-nm li-L: n 

3. JbkL, p. 29C. 
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Municipalities of Mexico, Classified According to Land Area and 
Number of Inhabitants, by Regions and Stati:s* 


Region 
and State 

Total 

Land Area 
(Square Miles) 

No. of 
Munici- 
paliticst 

Average 

No. of 

Square Mile.i 
per Munici- 
pality 

Total 

Population 

Average 

No, of 
Inhabitants 
per Munici- 
pality 

North Pacific 

159,205.8 

112 

1,421.5 

1,204,073 

10,751 

Baja California N. . . . 

27,048.0 

3 

9,210.0 

78,907 

20,302 

Baja California S 

27,971.5 

7 

3,995.9 

51 ,471 

7,353 

Nayarit 

10,544.4 

18 

585.8 

210,098 

12,039 

Sinaloa 

22,576.4 

10 

1,411.0 

492,821 

30,801 

Sonora 

70,405.5 

C8 

i 

1,0.30.3 

304,170 

5,350 

North 

308,922.0 

340 

908.0 

3,902,085 

11,478 

Coahuila 

58,052.5 

38 

1,527.7 

550,717 

14,493 

Chihuahua 

94,800.2 

64 

1,481.3 

023,944 

9,749 

Durango 

47,678.7 

37 

1,288.0 

483,829 

13,070 

Nuevo Leon 

25,129.8 

52 

483.3 

541,147 

10,407 

San Luis Potosi 

24,411.0 

58 

420.9 

078,779 

11,703 

Tamaulipas 

30,720.4 

39 

787.9 

458,832 

11,705 

Zacatecas 

28,117.4 

52 

540.7 

505,437 

10,874 

Central 

106,558.2 

781 

130.4 

9,430,009 

12,074 

Aguascalientes 

2,498.2 

7 

350.9 

101,093 

23,099 

Distrito Federal 

572.4 

13 

44.0 

1,757,530 

135,195 

Guanajuato 

11,801.9 

44 

208.2 

1,040,490 

23,784 

Hidalgo 

8,055.8 

80 

100.7 

771,818 

9,048 

Jalisco 

31,143.0 

119 

201.7 

1,418,310 

11,919 

Mexico 

8,265.8 

119 

09.5 

1,140,034 

9,031 

Michoacdn 

23,195.9 

102 

227.4 

1,182,003 

11,588 

Morelos 

1,910.1 

32 

59.9 

182,711 

5,710 

Puebla 

18,122.8 

215 

01.0 

1,294,020 

6,021 

Queretaro 

4,431.3 

11 

402.8 

244,737 

22,249 

Tlaxcala 

1,554.4 

39 

39.9 

224,003 

5,745 

Gulf 

91,089.0 

331 

277.0 

2,432,390 

7,349 

Campeche 

19,667.5 

8 

2,458.4 

90,400 

11,308 

Quintana Roo 

19,625.4 

4 

4,906.4 

18,752 

4,688 

Tabasco 

9,780.1 

17 

575.3 

285,630 

10,802 

Veracruz 

27,751.9 

197 

140.9 

1,619,338 

8,220 

Yucatan 

14,864.1 

105 

141.6 

418,210 

3,983 

South Pacific 

91,979.6 

761 

120.9 

2,684,395 

3,527 

Colima 

2,009.1 

9 

223.2 

78,806 

8,756 

Chiapas 

28,724.2 

109 

263.5 

679,885 

6,237 

Guerrero 

24,880.8 

71 

350.4 

732,910 

10,323 

Oaxaca 

36,365.5 

572 

63.6 

1,192,794 

2,085 

Total 

758, 354. 6t 

2,325 

326.2 

19,653,552 

8,453 


• Data compiled from Sexto cento de -poblacidn (1940) (Direccidn General de Estadistica). 
t Minor civil divisions m the Distrito Federal, Baja California Norte, Baja California Sur, and Quintana Boo 
are deiegaciones. For convenience, all are listed here and in succeeding tables as municipalities, 
t This total does not include 1,821.1 square miles representing uninhabited islands. 
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The Municipalities shall be regarded as enjoying corporate existence for all 
legal purposes.^ 

Within tlie limits of these federal specifications, each state is free 
to enact legislation of its own for tlie government and control of the 
municipalities witliin its borders, and each state has a set of its own 
municipal laws. This naturally makes for variation among states. The 
municipality may also initiate legislation adapted to its own partic- 
ular needs, but usually tliis must be approved by the appropriate 
state legislature and, as a rule, consists only of adaptations of a very 
minor character. In general, there is a high degree of uniformity in 
municipal law and procedure within the state, although some dis- 
parity exists among states. 

SIZE OF MUNICIPALITIES 

There is no uniformity as to the size of the municipalities either as 
to land area or as to number of inhabitants. There is a total of 2,325 
municipalities,'’ with an average land area of 326.2 square miles and 
an average population of 8,453 inhabitants ( Table 89 ) . In general, the 
larger municipalities are located in the northern regions, while the 
smaller ones are found in the south Pacific and central regions. The 
smallest average area of municipalities by states is found in the state 
of Tlaxcala, where it is only 39.9 square miles; the largest is in Baja 
California Norte with 9,216.0 square miles. 

The average number of inhabitants per municipality varies by re- 
gions from only 3,527 in the south Pacific to 12,074 in the central 
region. The small average size in the south Pacific is due largely to 
the great number of very small municipalities in the state of Oaxaca, 
where, with 572 municipalities, many more than in any other state, 
the average size is only 2,085 inhabitants per municipality. The large 
average number of people in the central region is influenced greatly 
by the states which have at least one large city or several fairly large 
ones. The Federal District (Distrito Federal), for example, contains 
Mexico City, which accounts for the fact that the average size of the 
municipalities in the district is listed at 135,195 inhabitants. From the 
standpoint of population, the consistently large municipalities tend to 

4. Political Constitution of the United States of Mexico, translated by Asodaddn do 
Empresas Industriales y Comerciales, Art. 115. 

5. Actually the local divisions in the three territories (Baja California 'sortc, Baja 
California Sur, and Quintana Boo) and in tlie Federal District arc hnw/n a^ delega- 
ciones instead of municipalities. For convenience all will be referred U) a% rnunidpalities. 



TABLE 90 


Municbpauties of Mexico, Classified According to Number of 
Inhabitants, by States and Regions* 


RroioN 

AND State 

Totau 

No. or 

Mcnicipauties 

Total No. of Inhabitants 

Under 

1,000 

1,000 

to 

2,480 

2,500 

to 

4,989 

5,000 

to 

9,999 

10,000 

to 

24,999 

25,000 

and 

Over 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

Per 
Cent 
ot All 
Munici- 
palities 

Per 
Cent 
of All 
Munici- 
palities 

Per 
Cent 
ot All 
Munici- 
palities 

Per 
Cent 
of All 
Munici- 
palities 

Per 
Cent 
ot All 
Munici- 
palities 

Per 
Cent 
of All 
Munici- 
palities 

North Pacific 

112 

100 

5.4 

23 2 

17.9 

22 3 

17.8 

13.4 

Baja California N. . 

3 

100 


. . . 



66.7 

33 3 

Rn jn Cnlifnrnin. S. . . . 

7 

100 



28.6 

42.8 

28 6 


Nayarit 

18 

100 



11.1 

SO 0 

27.8 

11 1 


16 

100 




12.5 

31.3 

56 2 

Sonora . . . 

68 

100 

8 8 

38 3 

23 5 

16.2 

8 8 

4 4 

North . . .... 

340 

100 

1.5 

7.8 

26.8 

30.0 

24 7 

9 4 

Coahuila ... 

38 

100 

2 6 

7.9 

29 0 

23 7 

21.0 

16 8 

Chihuahua.. .... 

64 

100 

. . ♦ » 

6.3 

34.4 

31.2 

23.4 

4.7 

Durango 

37 

100 


5.4 

13 5 

32.4 

37 9 

10 8 

Nuevo Le6n . . 

52 

100 

5 8 

19.2 

32.7 

21.2 

13 4 

7.7 

San Luis Potosi . . . 

68 

100 


25.0 

60.0 

25 0 

. . 

• *1 • • 

Tamaulipas 

39 

100 

2.6 

10.2 

SO 8 

28 2 

16.4 

12 8 

Zacatecas 

52 

100 


3 9 

30 8 

26 9 

26.9 

11.5 

Central . ... 

781 

100 

1.5 

12.3 

23.1 

30.7 

25.7 

6.7 


7 

100 



14 3 

28.6 

42 8 

14.3 

Distrito Federal . 

13 

100 

. .. 

. 


7 7 

38.5 

63 8 


44 

100 


2 3 

11 4 

13 6 

31 8 

40 9 

Hidalgo 

80 

100 


2 5 

17.5 

46 3 

31 2 

2.5 

.Talisco 

119 

100 


2 5 

25 2 

32 8 

36.1 

3 4 

Mexico 

119 

100 

0.8 

15.1 

21 0 

24.4 

34.6 

4.2 

Michoaciin. .... 

102 

100 

. .... 

2.0 

10.8 

46.1 

84.3 

6.8 

Morelos . . . 

32 

100 


21 9 

34.4 

37.5 

3.1 

3.1 

Puebla 

215 

100 

5.1 

27.0 

30 7 

24.6 

10 7 

1.9 

Querelaro . ... 

11 

100 



— 

27 3 

45 4 

27.3 

Tlaxcala 

39 

100 


12 8 

43.6 

28 2 

15 4 


Gulf.. 

331 

100 

6.6 

26.3 

23.9 

23.6 

14.5 

5 1 

Campeche 

8 

100 

• . > • 

... ... 

25 0 

37.5 

25 0 

12.5 

Quintana Roo 

4 

100 


25 6 

SO 0 

25 0 



Taba-cco .... 

17 

100 




85.3 

47.1 

17.6 

Veracruz 

197 

100 

3.0 

i7.3 

27.9 

28.4 

17.3 

6 1 

Yucatan 

105 

100 

15.2 

49 5 

19 1 

11 4 

3 8 

1 0 

South Pacific . 

761 

100 

22 7 

38.8 

18.3 

12.5 

6.8 

0 9 

Colima 

9 

100 

» > .... 

11.1 

83.3 

33.4 

11.1 

11.1 

Chiapas . 

109 

100 

3 7 

15.6 

33 9 

28.5 

17.4 

0 9 

Guerrero... .... 

71 

100 


■ED 

14 1 

36.6 

36.8 

5.6 

O.axaca 

572 

100 

29.6 

Bs 

15.6 

6 1 

1 0 

0.2 

Total 

2,325 

100 

9.4 

22 8 

21 9 

23 2 

17.4 

5 3 


• D»l* frora .'■erlyrfrn dr y-ohlariSn (10 W) (I)irtrci6n General dc E^tndblica). 
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bo found in tho north, wlicre llic range in average size is from 9,749 in- 
babilants in tlio stale of Chilnialina to 14,493 in the slate of Coahuila.® 

For (lie country as a wliolc, 9.4 per cent of all munieipalities have 
loss than 1.000 inhabitants (Table 90). This involves a total of 218 
nninicipalitios. most of which are located in the state of Oaxaca. In tliis 
slate 29.6 pc*r cent of all municipalities have less than 1,000 inhabit- 
ants. Oaxaca is lijo prize example of what Gilberto Loyo calls “munic- 
ipal pulverization.*'* It contains about one-fourth (24.6 per cent) of 
all llie immicipalilios in llic Republic and 77.5 per cent of all the 
municipalities that have less than 1,000 inhabitants. On tlie other 
hand, there are Iwenly-lwo states (two-thirds of die total number) 
which have no municipalities containing as few as 1,000 inhabitants. 
'J'herc are nine states which liavc no municipalities containing fewer 
than 2.500 inhabitants. 

Gilberto Lo\‘o attributes many of tlie social and economic prob- 
lems of the rural districts to the small size of the municipalities. He 
argues that tliere is a direct positive correlation between the number 
of inhabitants of the municipality and the income which die munici- 
pality is able to collect in revenue for the purpose of financing social 
institutions. He claims that municipalities in Mexico widi less than 

5.000 inhabitants (5-4.1 per cent of all municipalities) are demo- 
graphically anemic, in that they have less dian the minimum num- 
ber of inhabitants required to provide a sufficient tax base for furnish- 
ing revenue to support modern social and economic institutions. He 
expresses the opinion that municipalities with 5,000-20,000 inhabit- 
ants are able to maintain adequate institutions only widi great diffi- 
culty. He concludes that only those with more dian 20,000 inhabit- 
ants have sufficient numbers to enable them to maintain adequate 
institutions, and, of this latter group, only those having more than 

50.000 inhabitants are actually supporting more or less adequate in- 
stitutions.® 

Tlie author has not attempted to verify Loyos hypothesis and 
hence is unable to say to what extent it is valid. Certainly, there is a 
minimum number of inhabitants which would be necessary' to pro- 
vide sufficient revenue to support adequate institutions; but just how 
large this minimum should be would depend upon numerous factors, 

6. The reader is referred to Fig. 8 ( p. 31 ) for a comparison of t/ie population densi- 
ties according to municipalities. 

7. Gilberto Loyo, La PoUtica demogrdfica de Mexico C:t%' 19'’5) 

291 ff. ' ‘ " 

8. Ibid., pp. 291-98. 
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including such elements as the type of institutions deemed adequate, 
the available resources of the particular community in question, the 
methods of taxation, and the ejQBciency with which the funds col- 
lected were used in establishing and maintaining the institutions. 
Other factors which influence the welfare of the small communities 
will be discussed later in this chapter. 

Most of Mexico’s municipalities are very rural indeed. Of the total 
number, 73.3 per cent contain no urban population whatsoever ( Table 
91). This means that in all these municipalities there is not a single 
center which has as many as 2,500 inhabitants. These strictly rural 
municipalities include 37.7 per cent of Mexico’s total population. By 
regions the greatest proportion of these rural municipalities is found in 
the south Pacific, in which 89.1 per cent of all municipalities and 66.1 
per cent of the total population are included. The smallest percentage 
of strictly rural municipalities is found in the central region, where 
62,5 per cent of all municipalities contain no urban centers and include 
30.3 per cent of the total population. 

MUNICIPAt, OFFICERS 

In all states tire municipal government is under the local adminis- 
tration of a municipal council, the members of which are supposed 
to be elected by direct vote of the residents of the municipality. The 
members of this council usually hold ofiice for a period of two years. 
The number of councilmen varies with the size of the municipality, 
though seldom is it less than five. The council is presided over by a 
presidente municipal (“municipal president”) who is its executive 
officer and who usually has wide powers of independent action. In 
some states the presidente is elected directly to the ofiice by vote of 
tlie people, while in others he is chosen by the members of the coun- 
cil from among their own membership at its first meeting. The presi- 
dente receives a nominal salary for his services, and in most munici- 
palities he is the only member of the council who does; others usually 
serve without compensation. In most states service on the municipal 
council is considered an honorable duty and may not be refused ex- 
cept for specified reasons. To be eligible for election to the council, 
one must be a resident of the municipality, must be of age, and must 
know how to read and write. This last requirement of itself precludes 
a large proportion of the population, since only about half the popula- 
tion of Mexico can read or write.® 

9. See cli.ip. xvii. 



TABLE 01 


MuNiciPAUTins or Mnxico in Whicu Thcuc Was No Urban 

POrUI.ATION IN 1040,* BY REGIONS AND STATESf 


Rraios asp Statk 

No. or MosicJrAUTira 
WITH No UnnAN 
PopOUATIOV 

PorCLATION OF JIcnicipahties 
Hastno No Uhdan 
P opPLATIOX 

No. 

Per Cent ol 
.\11 Munici- 
palities 

Populalion 

Per Cent of 
Total Popu- 
lation 

North Pacific .... 

73 

05.2 

370,104 

30 7 

Baja California N. .... 

Baja California S. 

■ ■■ 4 ■ 

57 i 

is’ 235 

35 4 

Navaril . 

9 

50 0 

01,029 

28 4 

Sinaloa . . 

8 

50 0 


31 3 

Sonora 

52 

70.5 

135,895 

37 3 

North ... .... 

225 

00.2 

1,377,501 

35 3 

Coahuila 

18 

47 4 

77,157 

14 0 

Chihuahua 

47 

73 4 

295,987 

47 4 

Durango.. 

21 

50.8 

102,100 

33 5 

Nuevo Ix;6n 

40 

70 9 

190,253 

36 3 

San Luis Potosi 

89 

07 2 

302,841 

44.6 

Tamaulipas 

30 

70 9 

159,808 

34 8 

Zacatecas . . 

30 

57 7 

183,229 

32 4 

Central.. 

488 

02 5 

2,855,211 

30 3 

Aguascalicntc' .... 

4 

67.1 

27,349 

16 9 

Distrito Federal 

1 

7 7 

0,025 

0 3 

Guanajuato 

13 

29 0 

100,043 

10.1 

Hidalgo ... 

61 

70 3 

478,826 

62 0 

Jalisco. . . 

59 


333,910 

23 5 

Mfexico . . . 

76 

03.9 

562,890 

49.1 

Michoac.'in 

47 

40 1 

331,777 

23 1 

Morelos 

22 

08 8 

81,781 

44 S 

Puebla . 

172 


088,999 

53 2 

Quer6taro 

8 

72 7 

127,694 

52 2 

Tlaxcala 

25 

04 1 

109,917 

49.1 

GuU 

241 

72 8 

1,023,369 

42 1 

Campeche 

4 

60 0 

22,957 

25 4 

Quintana Roo 

3 


9,552 

50 9 

Tabasco ... 

10 

58 8 

104.076 

36 4 

Veracruz... 

142 

72 1 

739,524 

45 7 

Yucat&n . . 

82 


146.99) 

35.1 

South Pacific 

678 

89 1 

1,774.46-3 

00 1 

Colima 

5 

55.0 

2j,C9S 

25 5 

Chiapas 

92 

84 4 

I / 

07 1 

Guerrero . 

48 

07.0 

3r7.S?5 1 

50 1 

Oaxaca 

533 

93.2 

5;V'.7C3 j 

78 0 

Total 

1,706 

73 S 

7 . 4 : 0 . r.4S j 

.37.7 


• These municipalities contained no populiticn <~zVn 1, i'.'J'i ic'jih'ti-*-! 

t Data from Seifo c«n«o d« PoWociJn ( 1910 ) GmenJ i- ” 
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The municipal council serves as a legislative body which may enact 
legislation for its respective municipality within the limitations speci- 
fied by federal and state laws. It also has responsibility for vigilance 
in seeing that the laws of the municipality are enforced. It has power 
to appoint and supervise any committees necessary to discharge its 
program. Members of the council may be held jointly responsible for 
any irregularities which occur in the administration of municipal 
funds; hence every member has the right to exercise vigilance over 
the expenditure of funds and to request complete and frequent ex- 
planations of such expenditures from the presidente and the treas- 
urer. Decisions of the council are based on majority vote at official 
meetings. 

The council selects and pays for whatever help it needs. This usual- 
ly includes a municipal secretary, a treasurer, and such other workers 
as are deemed necessary. 

The municipal headquarters {cabecera de municipio) are almost 
always located in the largest pueblo of the municipality. There usual- 
ly is a municipal building situated in a convenient position fronting 
the plaza, wherein are held the meetings (usually weekly) of the 
council. Practically all the municipal business is transacted there. 
For convenient administration and control, a local officer is appointed 
by the municipal council for each village in the municipality except 
the cabecera. This local officer is referred to in some states as an 
ayudante municipal ( “municipal assistant” ) and in others as a comi- 
sario ( “deputy” ) . He is directly responsible to the council and goes 
out of office with it. He serves as a local deputy with police powers 
to enforce the rulings of the municipal council in his particular com- 
munity or district. He also serves as a sort of haison officer between 
his local village and the municipal council, reporting not only in- 
fringements of the laws but also the needs of his community. 

The administration of justice in the local municipality is delegated 
to one or more municipal judges. In some municipahties these judges 
are appointed by the council, while in others they are elected with 
other municipal authorities. In the state of Mexico, for example, they 
are elected by the voters and serve for a two-year period. They are 
referred to as jueces conciliadores (“conciliatory judges”) and are 
considered as auxiliaries to the judges and tribunals of the state. In 
order to qualify for election to the position of conciliatory judge in 
the state of Mexico, one must ‘ffie a Mexican citizen and a resident of 
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the municipality, in full exercise of his rights, and be more than 25 
years of age.”^° No legal training or experience is necessary. 

In the more isolated communities, justice is more likely to conform 
to custom and to the traditions of the elders than to any legal code. 
This is not due to any wilful divergence from the requirements of the 
law but rather to lack of understanding of the law. 

The character and functions of tlie municipal judges are described 
by Noriega Hope as they existed in tlie valley of Teotiliuacan in the 
state of Mexico. His characterization is probably applicable to many 
of the municipal judges in present-day Mexico, and for tliis reason 
some of his discussion is reproduced: 

The chief judicial authority of the municipality is the conciliatory judge, who 
is a part of the municipal government. We have met many acting judges and 
many others who had ser\'ed in that position in the past, and the intellectual 
similarity among tlicm is so great tliat we do not hesitate to generalize the 
following concepts: 

The conciliator)' judge is always elected from among persons of some standing 
in the community and, generally, is a man of means and well known in the neigh- 
borhood. Although the position is not remunerated, there are always intrigues 
to obtain it, for besides being an almost honorary title, it satisfies the ambitions of 
the good villagers for power and influence. 

Naturally these judges are absolutely ignorant of the legal precepts in force; 
but, on the other hand, they have a good dose of common sense and therefore 
solve admirably, in the Solomonic manner, the problems presented to them. The 
conciliatory judges are, therefore, characterized by legal ignorance, compensated 
by intelligence and an intuitive sense of fairness. As a result of this the procedure 
followed is veiy primitive and decisions are supported by good faith, rather than 
by written precepts. Furthermore, they are not aware, as a direct result of their 
judicial ignorance, of the effective limits of their jurisdiction, due to which they 
try cases which legally belong to judges of the first instance— wliich cases they 
solve amicably— and only when there is lack of agreement among the parties, are 
they referred to a superior judge. 

Their lack of knowledge of their jurisdiction is also due— apart from their ignor- 
ance of the law— to the heterogeneous nature of the matters that come to their 
attention; and as they are, through custom, unable to establish differences in the 
procedure, intricate testamentary matters are given the same consideration as the 
theft of a few ears of corn. However, there is such judicial vision on the part of 
the judge, that almost always the parties are satisfied with the decisions, in spite 
of the quarrelsome nature of the hidian or the pompous eloquence of the richer 
men of the tovm. The judge does not always act justly; often his decisions are un- 
fair either because in spite of his intuitive fairness he may make a mistake, or 
because his own interests may interfere. It must be remembered that the concilia- 
tory judge is generally a person of standing and of means, and when the matter 
in question affects his ovm pocket book directly or indirectly, he becomes a 

10. Estado de Mexico, Constitucion polHica, p. 39. 
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plague on those who have contracted with him and a source of impunity for his 
friends or relatives. There was once a judge who used to lend money with interest 
at the rate of twenty percent, and, naturally, during his term in office, his busi- 
ness was flourishing and secure, for the doors of the jail would open or close at 
his will. 

On the other hand, there has been a judge willing to send his own father to jail 
and who almost did so with the municipal president; hut these cases of disinter- 
estedness and equanimity are rare. 

The relative goodness of the system lies in one fact: the election of the judge. 
If he is a fair-minded person-as has usually been the casc-thc Indians are happy 
and they settle all their quarrels in a few minutes. If, on the other hand, this is not 
the case, justice is a myth and the most frightfully arbitrary acts menace the 
neighbors.^^ 

In addition to choosing tlieir own municipal autlioritics, rural peo- 
ple who live on ejidos participate in the election of the officials of the 
ejido, and they participate as members of the general assembly to 
which ejido authorities are responsible. Ejidos arc legal entities and 
may carry on activities for the general welfare of the community.’" 
Rural people also have the right to participate in the election of repre- 
sentatives to both the state and the national lcgi.slatures and to par- 
ticipate in tlie election of other state and federal officials. For this pur- 
pose tlie state is divided into electoral districts, and rural people 
supposedly have a voice in choosing Uie representatives for tlie dis- 
trict in which they live. In fact, many of tlie state and federal deputies 
are chosen to represent purely rural districts where practically no ur- 
ban population exists. 


FEDERAL AND STATE AGENCIES 

Rural people have contacts witli representatives of state and federal 
agencies assigned to work in their districts. Representatives of the 
federal Department of Agriculture, for example, are distributed 
throughout the nation on a regional basis, and tliey frequently come 
in contact with rural people tlirough the Division of Agrarian Organi- 
zation, the Ejido Bank, and tlie national agricultural bank (Banco Na- 
cional de Credito Agrfcola ) . 

Mexico has no organization which is in any way comparable to tlie 
United States Agricultural Extension Service for canying tlie results 
of research and improved agricultural techniques to tlie farmer and 
his family. A few years ago a federal service was available to farmers 

11. Noriega Hope “Apuntes etnograficos,” in Manuel Gamio, La Pohlacidn del Valle 
de Teotihuacdn (3 vols.; Mexico City, 1922), II, 269, 270. 

12. See chap, ix for a discussion of the ejido organization. 
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through specialists known as “regional agi'onomists” (agronomos 
vegionales). There was only about one agronomist for each state, 
however, and his efforts seemed insignificant in comparison to the 
problems with which he was confronted. The service was abandoned 
in 1941. As indicated in previous chapters, certain aspects of extension 
work are carried on by the Ejido Bank and by the rural cultural mis- 
sions. 

Local agencies of tlie Secretariat of Public Health and Social Wel- 
fare are also distributed throughout the country and have co-opera- 
tive programs with state and local agencies. The Secretariat of Public 
Education has jurisdiction over most of the rural schools and hence 
has representatives in almost every village in Mexico. Prior to Decem- 
ber, 1946, there was a federal Department of Indian Affairs (Departa- 
mento de Asuntos Indfgenas) which was charged witli the task of 
looking after the welfare of tire more needy Iirdian groups. Several vo- 
cational schools for Indian youths have been established by this de- 
partment in various parts of the country (see chap. xvii). President 
Aleman recently transferred the functions of this department to other 
agencies. 

THE PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY 

Altliough Mexico’s government is organized along very democratic 
lines, there are a number of obstacles which interfere in greater or less 
degree with its functioning as intended by the lawmakers. Some of 
tliese are due to the social and cultural isolation of the inhabitants and 
otliers to human frailties in administering the legislation. 

SOCIAL AND CULTURAL ISOLATION 

The problem of achieving effective democracy on a national scale 
in any country is virtually impossible without efficient channels of 
communication so that the inhabitants in all parts of the country may 
become thoroughly acquainted with national issues and may take part 
in the formation of public opinion. 

As has been indicated in previous chapters, tlie vast majority of 
Mexico’s inhabitants still live in isolated mral communities cut off 
from the main stream of national life by mountain barriers, by lack of 
highways and railroads, and by the absence of newspapers, maga- 
zines, telephones, and radios. So great is the degree of isolation that 
in 1940 there were 1,237,018 persons in Mexico, five years of age and 
over, who could not even speak the ojBBcial language of tlie coimtry. 
These constituted 7.4 per cent of the total population. An additional 
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7.4 per cent of the inhabitants spoke Indian languages in addition to 
Spanish, but scholars have noted that this latter group probably speak 
very little Spanish. Thus in some areas the mere mechanics of com- 
munication by word of mouth have not been widely developed. 

These communities constitute separate little societies unintegrated 
into the national hfe, and, when situations of more than local impor- 
tance arise which requhe their participation, they often become vic- 
tims of the whims of the more sophisticated politicos. Altliough in 
some instances the members of tliese isolated communities get along 
fairly well among themselves by following in tlie grooves of custom 
and tradition which their ancestors have worn, their lives arc often 
subjected to the control of a local cacique (“political boss”). Their 
predicament is illustrated by a quotation from Dr, Sol Tax, a field an- 
thropologist from the University of Chicago, who recently spent some 
time in the Chiapas highlands. He says: 

.... I recently spent some months in Chiapas, the State of Me.xico farthest 
from the center. The people of the interior of the state are chiefly Indians much 
like those I described for Guatemala; Mexico to almost all of them is a far away 
country as vague as Tibet is to us. The Indians vote for President and for mem- 
bers of the national and state assemblies, but they know nothing of what they 
vote for and it is a matter purely of routine. Local political bosses arc able com- 
pletely to control their votes— not their opinions, for the Indians do not form rele- 
vant opinions. Democracy has not come to the region. I may cite an illustrative 
incident. 

Mexican and State law both forbid any kind of forced labor; yet locally it is 
understood that people can be forced to work on the roads, usually for pay. In 
the nearby metropolis lives a political boss who conh ols all of the communities of 
the neighborhood, including the one in which we were li%ing; and while we were 
there the local Indian ofiBcials were continually asked by the boss to round up 
Indians to work on the roads. The officials did not like the task, but said they had 
no choice; the mayor told us that if he shouldn’t succeed in recruiting the laborers 
he would go to jail. A crisis arose on the last day of our stay. A fiesta was in prog- 
ress and the Indian officials had to participate ceremonially; not only that, but 
they enjoy fiestas and wanted to be there. At the town hall that Friday morning, 
they were perturbed because the boss had demanded their presence in the me- 
tropolis— to receive orders to recruit laborers for the following Monday. They 
didn’t want to go, and knew besides that the task would be impossible. I suggested 
that they telephone the boss rather than go to the city afoot. After some convinc- 
ing, for they had never used the telephone that had been installed for many years, 
the most progressive of the officials followed this counsel. 'The others gathered 
around to listen to the conversation (which was carried on in the Indian lan- 
guage). The news at the end was very bad— not because they were not excused 
fi'om going to the city but because they found that they were expected to recruit 
the laborers without even the promise of payment. They were dismayed, for they 
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foresaw clearly the unpleasantness of the task of finding Indians who would leave 
their fields to work for nothing. 

It happened that an hour later, the Governor of the State came through in his 
automobile, and he came out to the fiesta grounds— accompanied by the local 
officials and by me— for a short visit. I knew him well enough to inform him of 
the road situation, and he immediately called the Indian officials to him and told 
them ^'ery clearly tliat it was his order that they should not work for anybody 
without proper payment— and he emphasized the point by using the name of the 
boss involved. I thought that the Indians would be jubilant; but they were not, 
and I have little doubt but tliat this sort of thing had happened to them so fre- 
quently in the past tliat they knew that in the long run their situation would re- 
main the same.’-'* 

Such isolated little societies as are found in the highlands of Chia- 
pas and in many other parts of Mexico are not in a position to insist 
upon tlieir rights, even if they knew what they were. They are left 
rather largel)' to the mercy of the whims of the politicos. When the 
latter happen to be kindhearted and considerate, little injustice is 
done; but too often the politicos are ambitious to promote their own 
political influence, and tliey use tlie Indians as a means of furthering 
these objectives. It is quite unusual for a sympathetic governor to 
appear on the scene at critical moments. These thousands of little 
communities, living in isolation, do not participate in national democ- 
racy. They hardly realize that they belong to Mexico. Their social 
horizons are limited largely by the distance which they can travel by 
horseback within a few days. The rest of Mexico is a strange legend to 
them. 

LACK OF EDUCATION 

Widespread illiteracy should also be mentioned as a factor in the 
failure of the municipalities to function democratically. In many areas 
the majority of the municipal population can neither read nor write 
and hence know nothing about the laws except what they hear from 
others. Being unaware of their rights and obligations, they become 
susceptible to exploitation by the shrewd and the aggressive. 

If we assume that the eflicient functioning of a democracy depends 
upon the ability of its people to comprehend their rights, privileges, 
and duties under the law and upon their ability to organize them- 
selves in such a manner that they will be able to insist upon the en- 
forcement of those rights and duties, then it is difiicult to see how 
democracy can function eflFectively, especially in the more rural areas 

13. Sol Tax, “The Problem of Democracy in Middle America,” American Sociological 
Review, X, No. 2 (April, 1945), 195, 196. 
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of Mexico, until the educational and cultural level of the population is 
raised considerably. In this regard, the literacy campaign initiated by 
foi-mer President Avila Camacho^^ and tlie school-building program 
of the Secretariat of Public Education are important undertakings 
which, if continued, may eventually have far-reaching results. At the 
same time, along with the teaching of reading and writing must go the 
distribution of newspapers, magazines, and books so that the local in- 
habitants will be able to read about the aspirations of the nation and 
learn something about the role they are expected to play in a democ- 
racy. They cannot formulate opinions on national issues until they 
learn that issues actually exist and that there is a choice open to them. 
As long as they are not incorporated into the national life, they cannot 
very well participate intelligently in it. 

THE SOCIAL HEUITACE 

Another factor which tends to delay the effective functioning of 
democratic government is what might be referred to as the “social 
heritage.” We have observed in previous chapters that Mexico has 
long consisted of a highly stratified society, with tlie Indian masses 
occupying the broad base at the bottom of the social pyramid and the 
large landowners a small group at the top. It might be reiterated tliat, 
at the time of the Conquest, parts of Mexico were already densely 
populated and the Spanish institutions and culture were merely su- 
perimposed upon the Indian base. The land and otlier natural re- 
sources of the country gradually became monopolized by the Euro- 
peans and their descendants, and the Indians became laborers and 
serfs on the large plantations. Throughout most of Me.xico’s history 
special privileges have been available to persons of wealth and pres- 
tige who could influence tlie interpretation of the laws of the land in 
their own favor or could ignore them altogether. This relegation of tlie 
masses to an inferior social, economic, and political status is very difii- 
cult to overcome. It has involved not only widespread shifting of 
property rights and land-tenure systems but also a shift in the atti- 
tudes of the people toward the rights and responsibihties of the var- 
ious social classes. It is essentially the problem of establishing equal- 
ity of rights and privileges in a society that has traditionally been 
highly stratified. This takes a long time to accomplish. When persons 
rise to positions of responsibility in government, they sometimes show 
a tendency to demand for themselves and for their associates and 
friends the same special privileges enjoyed by the previous monopo- 

14. See chap. xvii. 
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li/.crs agninst whom llio Ik’volulion was fought. Tin's, of course, cre- 
ates serious problems with regard to impartial and fearless adminis- 
tration of the laws. 


Tin: on ie.i.M. ont.-wsuty SY.sTr.si 

Anv discussion of democracy in Mc.\ico involves reference to the 
official one-party svstem tlial lias controlled Me.xican politics for 
about twenty vears. Tin's party has been subjected to so much criti- 
cism that it lias reorganized twice and changed its name each time. 
Tlic latest reorganization took place in January, 1946, when tire name 
was changed to Partido Revolucionario Institucional (“Party of Revo- 
lutionary Institutions"). The election laws, also, were changed in De- 
c(>mber, 1945. in order to correct some of the more obvious defects 
wliich made it possible for the official party to c.vert virtual control 
over the outcome of elections. Reports indicate that the reorganiza- 
tion of the party and the changes in the election laws and procedures, 
together with the precautions exercised by President Avila Camacho, 
contributed to one of the most peaceful and adequately supervised 
presidential elections ever witnessed in Mexico, on July 7, 1946. 
Charges of fraud in the counting of votes were made; the principal 
losing parly presented a petition to the supreme court to have the 
election nullified because of alleged fraud; there were undoubtedly 
plenty of irregularities; but impartial observers have expressed the 
opinion that, after allowing for whatever irregularities took place, the 
election would still stand as one of the most democratic that .Mexico 
has ever held. Whether or not this is the beginning of a new ora in 
Mexican politics can be decided only by future events. 

7’he following discussion of the functioning of the ofiic ial one-p;u l\- 
system applies to the period 1929—45. The change iv, tlfxtiou pro- 
cedures and the background of the 1946 election will I)- trr.ttrd bn'ef- 
ly at the end of this chapter. 

The official parly was originally organized uiidi r i.hr Ic.id^ rdiip of 
President Calles in 1929 as an official governinr.’if (.T'S^u. ovt<-nsih!\ 
for the purpose of safeguarding the gains of the Ih \ from rt-.ic- 

tionary forces which might conceivably get coatrof of the go\'oriim'-.'jt 
before the social reforms, for which the RexolirSfoa w..^ ^(m^hf . co jIc 
be realized.^'’- It was argued that this one-p.artv v.Iireiruo'xf 

virtually empower encumbent government offfc'irds to clioo^,- 

15. The original name was P.artido Nacion,iI lU 7 - . r 

1938, when the party was reorganized and given t?.'- r.* -r.- f • '{■ .. a ^ r. 

Mexicana. In 1946 the party was again rcorganiz/^ ir.-f ;'•« / .-,1 , s , t 7 i 
Revolucionario Institucional. ' ■ 
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successors and hence give continuity to the reform programs, -would 
function only during a transitional period pending the development 
of other parties also favorable to the ideals of the Revolution. No 
otlier such party developed within the revolutionary framework, how- 
ever, and it has been widely claimed that the official party has exer- 
cised an outright monopoly on government positions. Actually, noth- 
ing in Mexican law prohibits the formation of other political parties. 
A number of them have come into existence from time to time; but, 
since government officials usually belong to the official party and it is 
generally recognized as being government-sponsored, other parties 
have a long record of getting nowhere at the polls. 

Complaints of abuses in the electoral proceedings were made to the 
author from 1942 to 1945 in all parts of Mexico. These centered 
around the following charges: 

1. It was asserted that invariably most of the voting places were 
supervised by members of the official party. The previous election law 
provided tliat the voting places could be opened on election day at 
9 :00 A.M., or whenever five electors arrived who could organize them- 
selves into a supervising committee. Complaints were made to the 
efiPect tliat, through co-operation with the local government officials, 
who were themselves members of the official party, the official party 
members nearly always got control of the voting booths. 

2. It was charged that ballot boxes were frequently stuffed. It was 
said that the electoral lists were often padded with fictitious names 
for whom votes were cast by the supervisory committees. Incidents 
were cited wherein voting credentials had been issued in the names 
of deceased persons and their ‘TDallots” duly cast by the supervisors. In 
La Nacion, for November 25, 1944, there appear photostatic copies of 
four credentials issued to four different electors, all of whom allegedly 
had died from four to thirteen years previously. 

3. Charges were made that persons known to be unfavorable to the 
official party were kept from voting, through one device or another. 
Sometimes they were told tliat the supply of ballots had been exhaust- 
ed; at other times the polls were closed early in the day; and not in- 
frequently intimidation was used, not to mention outright violence.^® 

4. It is vadely believed that the announced results of elections do 
not necessarily coincide with the proportionate number of votes re- 
ceived by the winning candidate. It was pointed out that in elections 

16. A v-is-id account of the happenings at the 1940 presidential election in Mexico 
City is given by an eyewitness (Betty Kirk, Covering the Mexican Front-the Battle of 
Europe ccmis America [Norman, Olda.. 1942], pp. 239-52). 
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for federal deputies and senators the final decision as to results i, 
made by the respective legislative chambers in Mexico City. These 
decisions arc final, and it is argued that tliey are sometimes based oi 
considerations otlicr than the actual number of ballots cast. In making 
the decisions, for example, complaints and protests might be takei 
into consideration. Critics point out that, since tliese chambers arc 
composed almost cntii-ely of official party members, tlieir decision' 
arc likely to be skewed in favor of official party candidates. 

5. Because of these conditions, another factor which should be 
taken into account in discussing Mexican elections is tlie increasing 
apathy on the part of persons not connected witli the official part}'. 
Hundreds of persons told tire author that they did not vote because 
they knew that elections in Mexico were not decided on the basis of 
the number of ballots cast. They had become very cNTdcnl and refused 
to participate in what they considered a national fraud.’* 

Regardless of the validity of tire above charges, there is no dcin'ing 
the fact that the official party candidates have regularly won tire elec- 
tions and held the government positions.’® 

During the period 1942-44 several incidents occurred which 
seemed to threaten the continued existence of the official part\' s}'s- 
tem. Many Mexicans thought that the end of tlie part}’ had arri\’cd 
when, on August 18, 1943, a candidate (Jorge Meixuciro bv name) 
for election as federal deputy from an isolated mral district in the 
state of Oaxaca committed suicide on tlie floor of the National Cham- 


ber of Deputies in Mexico City in protest against the decision of (he 
committee from the Chamber of Deputies which declared him de- 
feated. Meixueiro apparently thought he had tiie backing of the offi- 
cial party in his campaign for election, but near the end of the cam- 
paign the official party encouraged anoffier candidate to enter the 
race. It was generally conceded that Melvueiro was better knovai in 
the district tlian his opposing candidate and that lie would undoubt- 
edly win; but, in the customary manner, both candidates were re- 
quired to present evidence of their election to a committee from the 
Chamber of Deputies. This committee usuall}' decides who the \icter 
is and recommends to the Chamber of Deputic.s that this recomm^--' 
dation be approved. Meixueiro felt that a decision had been " 
favor of his opponent by officials of the party, even before an'-''' 




18, No more regularly, of .j,, „ 

licans in Vermont. 


*’ in Ntississippi ' 
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lions and of bringing liappiness to men. However, when applied to reality, when 
practiced, it often does not succeed altliough not due to the system itself or to 
its philosophy. It is not that democracy betrays men, but that men sometimes 
betray democracy. The tragedy of modem democracies is that they have not 
succeeded due to tlie fallibility of men. 

Mexican democracy has an original character which distinguishes it from all 
European and other American models and which consists in the advanced social 
reforms attempted by the Revolution, even earlier than in Russia, and which 
form part of our Fundamental Charter. The Mexican Social Revolution, as ex- 
pressed in its doctrine, must be and is a source of pride for our democracy. The 
faults it m.ay have had, or the reactions and disturbances which it may have 
caused, arc not important. The faults are attributable, not to the reforms them- 
seh’cs, nor to the objectives contemplated or the ideals represented by them, 
but to the betnayal of those who deceitfully proclaim these reforms, but actually 
cormpt and distort them, making of them tlie instraments for personal gain and 
advancement. Even in times like the present when the example of integrity, 
honesty, and austere virtue in the public and private life of the Chief Executive 
who now controls the destiny of the Republic should be suflBcient to restrain the 
bad Me.xicans, the false revolutionaries under the protection of the pure doc- 
trine of tlie Revolution, corrupt, mock and destroy its social conquests. These 
are tlie only inheritance of the people whom daily they plunge further into their 
misery while proclaiming their liberation. 

The definite and rapid advancement of our democratic system in the social 
order is in contrast with its imperfection and backwardness in the political order. 
And the lack of balance between these hvo factors is one of the principal causes 
of tlie tragedy of Mexic.in democracy. In order that the social conquests pro- 
claimed by tlie Revolution may become a reality instead of a false promise; in 
order tliat they may cease being the cause of discord; in order that the supreme 
ideal of government “of the people, by the people and for the people” may 
become a fact, it is necessary and urgent that a radical reform of the present 
political procedures take place. By this we mean that as long as there is no 
respect for tlie vote of the citizens and the electoral function is not cleansed of its 
vices; as long as the decisive factors in this function are a single party, tlie lack 
of respect for public opinion, the exclusion clause, gangsterism [“pistolerismo”], 
sham and falsehood, democracy will not become a reality in Mexico. It is urgent, 
therefore, because it is a public clamor which springs from the hearts of the 
people, that a course be followed which, free from sophistries and distortion, from 
fallacies and simulations, guarantees effectively the vote of the citizens and 
insures respect for such vote. Only thus will it be possible to incorporate in ours 
the saving formula stated by Aristotle in his Politics; Give the most power to 
those who do most to encourage virtue.-® 

Observations similar to those of Ahumada were made to the autlror 
in private conversation by many persons holding important positions 


20. As reported in El Universal. At the close of Ahumada’s speech a group of repre- 
sentatives from the Chamber of Deputies met and voted to depose him as president of 
the chamber and to take steps to weed him out of the oflScial party. 
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in the government and generally considered as liberals. Such a point 
of view is also reflected in a little book written in 1944 by Jesus Silva 
Herzog, who is considered an ardent liberal and staunch supporter of 
the Revolution and who was holding an important position in the gov- 
ernment at the time.^^ His thesis is to the effect that the Mexican 
Revolution is now facing a serious crisis largely because of the monop- 
oly of government positions by the ofiBcial party and because of the 
existence of widespread political and economic immorality on the 
part of public ofiBcials. Because his discussion coincides closely with 
the ideas expressed to the author in private conversation by liberals 
and conservatives alike and because Silva Herzog is in a position to 
know whereof he speaks, it seems advisable to quote him at some 
length: 

During the government of General Diaz there was— as was said at the time- 
little politics and much administration. During the period following the triumph 
of the Revolution precisely the opposite has occurred, particularly in the States. 
As a general rule no restrictions have been placed on the free expression of 
political thought or on the organization of parties opposed to the revolutionary 
regimes; but invariably the successful candidates to the Presidency of the Re- 
public .... to the governments of the States and to the Legislative Chambers, 
have been those who have had official endorsement and support. This system 
was perfected after the creation of the National Revolutionary Party. The defect 
lies in that often the selection is negative. A good many of the governors of the 
States and even some ministers have been either professional politicians with no 
other profession, or illiterate generals; and since their friends or proteges, never 
persons of much learning, are frequently designated to perform the high legis- 
lative functions, this explains the modest intellectual level and the not very high 
moral level of some provincial legislatures and of many of the members of the 
Federal Congress, to the detriment of the decorum and good name of Mexico.22 

Politics alters and corrupts everything. With an imfortunate frequency every- 
thing is subordinated or is tried to be made subordinate to politics: governmental 
action, economic convenience in matters of production and of credit, technical 
experience, etc. There are big, medium, and small politicians, giants and dwarfs, 
and they are found everywhere: in the offices and reception rooms of officials, 
in the schools, in the labor vmions, in the co-operative societies in the ejidos. The 
politician is not often considerate and honest, he is only interested in personal 
gain, and is a profiteer of the Revolution: in the ejido he exploits the eijdatarios, 
in the labor unions he exploits the workers and employees, and in the schools 

21. At the time the book was published, Silva Herzog was president of the Comite de 
Aforos y Subsidies al Comercio Exterior ( Committee on Duties and Subsidies on For- 
eign Commerce). He was later promoted to undersecretary of the Treasury, a position 
which he was holding in 1946. 

22. Jesus Silva Herzog, La RevoluciSn mexicana en crisis (Mexico City, 1944), pp. 
30, 31. Reprinted by permission of Cuademos Americanos, Mexico. 
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he deceives his companions. It is the easiest and most lucrative profession in 
Mexico. Culture is not necessary, it is a detriment; what is necessary is boldness, 
lack of scruples and being an authentic representative of Mexican machismo 
["masculinity”]. Everything has been corrupted. In the ejido it is common for 
the peasant, exploited by tlie political leader, to try in turn to exploit those who 
are economically weaker than he is; there are many peons working the lands of 
the new miniature landlord: the ejidatario. There has been a lack in the ejidos, 
ns well as in the labor movement, of political education and of good teaching not 
only regarding rights but also regarding social duties. In the labor organizations 
the immorality of a good number of leaders is notorious.^^ 

ObvioiKsl)', Silva Herzog is very sincere and has strong convictions 
conceniing tlie lack of political morality in Mexico. Whetlier he has 
overemphasized the seriousness of tlie crisis we are not in a position 
to say. There is one ray of hope which should not be overlooked. This 
is the ver)^ fact that Silva H6rzog as a government official was permit- 
ted to make such a devastating criticism and to print it for general 
distribution, while, at tlie same time, he was allowed to retain his posi- 
tion and later was promoted to a more important one. When a govern- 
ment develops to the point tliat it will tolerate freedom of speech and 
of the press so that its defects may be aired to the public in such vigor- 
ous fashion, is not tliis in itself a hopeful sign? If the government con- 
tinues to tolerate freedom of speech and if Mexicans holding impor- 
tant positions will express tliemselves as frankly and courageously on 
important problems of government as has Silva Herzog, it seems pos- 
sible diat a body of public opinion might ultimately be built up which 
would demand political and economic morality on the part of politi- 
cians and government officials. The situation seems much more hope- 
ful to the author than would be tlie case if freedom of expression were 
restricted as it is in some other countries.^^ 

THE MORDEDA 

Perhaps the most serious obstacle to the democratic functioning of 
government is the widespread use of what the Mexicans caU the mor- 
dida (‘Tjite” ) . While the term mordida is in common use in most parts 
of Mexico and there is no question whatsoever about its meaning, 
there is no adequate translation for it in English. Perhaps the three 
terms “bribery,” “graft,” and “extortion” together would come close to 


23. Ibid., pp. 33, 34. Reprinted by permission of Cuademos Americanos, Mexico. 

24. In this connection, it is undoubtedly because of such criticism that the official 
party was reorganized and that new election laws were enacted. These laws are dis- 
cussed later in this chapter. 
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indicating its scope. It might be referred to as "bribery” when govern- 
ment agents close their eyes to infractions of the law upon receipt of a 
stipulated sum of money from the offender; it could be called “graft” 
when business transactions require approval of government officials 
and they refuse to legalize a transaction until they have succeeded in 
exacting a fee for themselves or their superiors from the person wish- 
ing to do business; and it could be called “extortion” when government 
inspectors deliberately threaten to turn in false reports concerning 
innocent persons or firms unless they are paid a sum of money in return 
for making a true report. All three types of mordida are reportedly 
widespread in Mexico and especially in the vicinity of Mexico City. 
The amount of money which a given mordida may involve may vary in 
size from a few centavos to several hundred thousand pesos, depend- 
ing upon “what the traffic will bear.” The practice of the mordida is so 
firmly rooted that it is practically institutionalized. In the author’s 
opinion it has been one of the greatest single obstacles to the accom- 
plishment of the ideals of the Mexican Revolution. It is so serious that 
unless it is stamped out soon it might possibly undermine the entire 
moral fabric of the nation.^® 

The dilemma which the mordida presents to the ordinary taxpayer 
may be illustrated by an actual case involving a neighbor of the au- 
thor’s. He came into the author’s home in Las Lomas de Chapultepec 
in late 1943 and asked permission to use the telephone. He said that 
two tax assessors were in his house threatening to raise the tax assess- 
ment on his new home. He asserted that he had paid a mordida of two 
hundred pesos to a different assessor the previous year in order to 
have his home assessed at a low rate, and he wanted to call this man’s 
office and have him intercede for him. Admitting a low assessment, he 
said he would not object in the least to having it raised considerably if 
he thought that would end the matter; but he expressed the convic- 
tion that if the assessment were raised he would still be required to 
pay a mordida when the next assessor came around; otherwise his 
taxes would rise out of all proportion to the value of the property. He 
argued, therefore, that his only hope of breaking even was to keep the 
assessment low enough so that a substantial mordida occasionally 
added to his tax bill would not make the total unduly high. He was 

25. President Miguel Aleman has pledged his administration to insist upon integrity 
on the part of government officials and may enact severe measures in an effort to stamp 
out the mordida. The present discussion of the mordida is based on conditions existing 
prior to December, 1946. It is too early to tell what effect the Aleman administration will 
have on it. 
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better Administration, the corruption of which they complain of so frequently. 
The attention which the Department of the District would give to the denuncia- 
tions which, according to the Chief of the Department, it is desirable that private 
individuals present, may be inferred from the information given regarding the 
shameful loot of wlrich the Cuervo family were the victims, just after having 
suffered misfortune, and for which the members of the radio patrol car No. 12 
seem to have been responsible. Detailed investigations are being made to estab- 
lish the facts— it is said— and as soon as it is determined that the accused policemen 
are guilty, they will be turned over to the Office of the Attorney General of the 
District, after being dismissed from their positions. 

It is to be supposed that the same will be done each time that a complaint 
is made against an agent of the Department, which would represent an improve- 
ment since the practice heretofore has been to pigeon-hole such complaints 

Is the apathy with which the inhabitants of the metropolis— and perhaps even 
more so the people of the rest of the country— allow themselves to be blackmailed 
by government agents of all ranks, to be attributed entirely to lack of civic 
courage? We doubt it. In our opinion this apathy is an example of a fundamental 
economic principle which might be expressed thus: trying to achieve results 
with a minimum of effort. 

The people do not denounce the inspectors, examiners, collectors, watchmen, 
appraisers, policemen, traffic agents and other specimens of the swarming fauna 
that feeds on them because it is a more economical procedme to allow themselves 
to be stung than to expose themselves to be bitten; or in plain words, because 
resistance to such exactions would involve, as a general rule, paying many 
times more. 

A person who refuses to give a tip to an employee who menaces him by ac- 
cusing him falsely of infringing the law or who delays the completion of an 
administrative matter, lays himself open not only to immediate trouble involving 
larger amounts, but also to being the fuhne victim of an endless series of reprisals 
for his denunciation. And so much the worse if he complains. Since the mordida, 
besides being an institution, is also a fraternity, there is a maximum of probabili- 
ties that the demmciation will fall in a hostile atmosphere, no matter where it is 
made; that the investigators will try to burden the denouncer with citations, 
proceedings, and loss of time; and that, finally, they will decide that there is 
insufficient evidence. With this decision, especially if it is made by a court, and 
thus takes on the appearance of legal truth, the accused is in a position to turn 
against his accuser and raise his mordida to the third power. 

Whoever believes that the above statements are due to extreme pessimism, 
will please mention even three cases— or perhaps we might reduce it to one— in 
which an accusation presented against a mordelon of any rank whatever may 
have been successful. One should not of course include those presented by 
influential persons or powerful politicians, for these produce annihilating effects 
on the accused 

The public does not doubt in the least that as soon as anyone gets the idea 
of denouncing a dishonest employee, a mercenary judge, a voracious purchasing 
agent, or an official who does business with preferences, purchases, or contracts 
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for public works, official dcclaralions of a high moral tone will be made, the 
report of tlic case to the Office of the Attorney-General will be announced, in- 
exorable justice wall be promised, and one of two things will happen: either at 
the end of a couple of months no one will remember the case, and the accuser 
begins to suffer the consequences of his optimistic public spirit; or, after a con- 
venient period of lime has elapsed, the judicial authorities find that tliere is no 
crime to be prosecuted, and tlic accused satisfies the appearances or perhaps 
his conscience by haxang the decision published; with which he will consider 
his honor restored and will be ready to continue his dishonest career. 

The most serious of all aspects is that the public in general admits that this is 
so and considers it the most natural thing in the world. On the contrary, tliose 
who arc the objects of their ridicule are the fools who are so simple as to believe 
that it is possible to eliminate the mordcloncs by offering resistance and making 
denunciations— because everyone agrees that such practice is equivalent to 
tlirowing good money after bad. And the morclida goes on without either the 
victims or their oppressors believing that anyone is thereby aeting dishonestly. 

We must therefore insist that this is not a local or partial problem .... there 
is a great variety of types and .species of all sizes and using the most diverse 
techniques. In order to eliminate the little fellows it is necessary to start with 
the big ones. And therein lies the almost insurmountable difficulty of the task. 
This docs not mean, of course, that the moral e.xliortations of the authorities of 
the District should not be entitled to enthusiastic support and that we should 
not all contribute to their .succc.ss. 

Tlie autlior has lieard complaints regarding tlie widespread use of 
the mordida in almost every part of Me.xico. In one state he was told 
by an experienced educator tliat “our greatest problem in this state is 
that every four years*^ we find ourselves obliged to turn out a rich 
governor. In the process of becoming rich, he bestows costly favors on 
relatives and friends, and he must also allow his subordinates to take 
at least enough to keep tliem quiet. This continuous process siphons 
off a substantial proportion of our surplus which might otherwise go 
to tlie support of public institutions. Would to God that a rich man 
would run for oflSce!” Wlien the author visited the state of Sonora in 
the spring of 1943, he was met witli the following statement in almost 
every hamlet, village, and town where he went: “We are so glad that 
ex-President Abelardo Rodriguez is going to be our next governor be- 
cause he is already a rich man and therefore won’t need to accept so 
much graft as our previous governors. Perhaps he will be able to do 
something for the state of Sonora.”^® In other words, the people ap- 

27. The term for governor of any state has now been changed to six years. There is 
no re-election. 

28. They also gave other reasons why they wanted Abelardo Rodriquez. One was 
that he is a very efficient businessman and has had much experience in administration. 
He would also carry to the state the prestige of having been the president of the Republic. 
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willi increasing indnslrialization. In 1944 many public employees 
wore receiving only 150 pesos a month (about $30). Directors of fed- 
eral agencies were receiving only 830 pesos a month (about $170).®° 
Despite the existence of these low salaries, living costs, including rent, 
food, and clotliing, were about as high in Mexico City in July, 1945, as 
in many cities of tlic United States. Yet these workers are expected to 
dress well, to maintain their families (frequently large), and to put on 
a bold front to the public. They are eager to maintain dignity and self- 
respect. They would feci disgraced if required to meet the public in 
shabby clothes. When their trousers become threadbare, their shirt 
collars worn, and their monthly incomes e.xliausted tlirough the regu- 
lar c.xpcndilurcs for food and shelter for tlie family, tliey are sorely 
tempted to try some alternative method of supplementing the income. 
When .such persons arc intrusted with handling funds, tlie temptation 
sometimes proves too great for their powers of resistance, especially 
when the example of their superiors is such as to invite taking advan- 
tage of opportunities for personal gain. A local traffic policeman, for 
example, usually receives about 180-200 pesos (about $37-$41) a 
month. On this meager salar)’ he must purchase his uniform, keep it 
well pressed and in good condition, and support his family. He soon 
discovers that w'hcn motorists are arrested for traffic violations they 
usually prefer to give him a few pesos rather than go to the inconven- 
ience of making a personal trip to tlie police station. He finds that these 
few pesos enable him to meet the additional costs of maintaining his 
dignity, and before long he may find himself making a special contri- 
bution to his superior officer for tlie privilege of being stationed at one 
of tlie more busy corners so that die extra pesos may flow in with 
greater frequency. 

A diird factor is the willingness of die general population to pay a 
mordida rather than go to the time, expense, and trouble of complying 
with the law or of insisting diat their rights under the law be re- 
spected. This aspect of the problem is discussed in the foregoing edi- 
torial. 

Finally, many Mexicans assert that the problem of doing away with 
the mordida is doubly complicated by die existence of the official 
party system of government, as previously described. They argue that 
if diere were strong rival parties, one of them might well take as its 
campaign slogan, “Death to the mordida.” It might then whip up pub- 
lic enthusiasm and make a clean sweep of all government offices. 

30. In 1944 the author was informed that the official salary of a cabinet minister 
amounted to only about 1,100 pesos a month (about $227). 
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They claim, however, that it is impossible to stamp out the mordida 
under the official party system because elections result largely in a 
shift of ofliceholdcrs from one office to another and that any new 
blood that enters comes in under obligations to the old. Their argu- 
ment is that any executive who might attempt to outlaw the mordida 
would alienate his most staunch supporters. 

Many prominent Mexicans arc greatly concerned over the demor- 
alizing effect of tlie mordida and related forms of graft on the whole 
moral fabric of the nation. This alarm is vigorously expressed by Silva 
Herzog who, as stated previously, in 1946 held the important position 
of undersecretary of the Treasury in the federal government. He con- 
tends tliat “tlie problem of Mexico is above all a problem of honesty”: 

Immorality is most alarming in the Federal Piiblie Administration, in the States 
and in the Municipalities; the gangrene has spread cither from top to bottom or 
from bottom to top. The public oflicials who have accumulated fortunes in a 
few months without losing their respectability arc numerous, Tliis is the worst 
of the evils, the alarming symptom of a society which is disintegrating. When a 
social group punishes the prevaricators, there is hope of putting an end to the 
harm; but when instead of puni.shing them it remains indifferent to the prevari- 
cation and even applauds the prevaricator in public places, then that social group 
is decadent and is in grave danger of disappearing as an autonomous entity. 
In tliis aspect the crisis of the Mexican Revolution is extraordinarily malignant 
and is above all— let me repeat it a thousand times— a moral crisis wth few 
precedents in the histoiy' of man.-’’* 

A similar point of view was clearly and forcefully e.xpressed in an 
address on July 18, 1946, by Vicente Lombardo Toledano, prominent 
labor leader in Mexico and president of tlie Latin-American Confed- 
eration of Labor. In tliis address he asserts that tlie Sinarquista move- 
ment and Accidn NacionaP- are, in a sense, daughters of tlie Me.xican 
Revolution, even though tliis may seem paradoxical. He says: 

31. Silva Herzog, op. cit., pp. 30, 31, and 33-35. Reprinted by permission of Cuader- 
nos Americanos, Mexico. Silva H6rzog, as well ns many otlier persons who argue that 
there is a wide discrepancy between Mexico’s revolutionary ideals and her practice 
with reference to internal affairs, are very complimentary concerning the exemplary 
manner and the consistency with which her foreign policy has been conducted. The 
latter is appraised by Silva Herzog as follows: 

“In the matter of foreign policy, Mexico occupies a different position. In tliis respect 
the line of conduct has been exemplary, worthy, and patriotic. From Carranza to Avila 
Camacho, Mexico has always been on the side of tlie just causes. Remember, for in- 
stance, the cases of Abyssinia, Austria, and Spain. Some times we have been alone, 
completely alone, but invariably representing international justice” (/bid., p. 31). 

32. Acci6n Nacional is a conservative political party which has consistently criticized 
the policies of the Mexican government in recent years. The Sinarquista movement is 
discussed in chap. xx. 
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It is trae that they [the Sinarquistas and Accion Nacional] would have ex- 
isted anyway because of international reasons which I have mentioned and -with 
which we are all familiar; but it is also true that if there were not all this state 
of corruption among the men of the Revolution, extending from cabinet positions 
down to policemen, reactionary forces would have less influence in our country. 
The corruption of many revolutionaries, enrichment and abuse— all this has 
stimulated reactionary forces. The bad agrarian leaders who deprive the ejida- 
tarios of their lands or of their right to work, .... the shameless labor leaders 
who make “deals” vnth employers or sell out strikes; the professional politicians 
who can’t afford to leave pohtics, not because of the salaries they receive but 
because of the graft [huscas] they get, .... the eagerness to become mayor, 
state deputy, then federal deputy, then senator, and then governor— without the 
consent of the people— then return to senator, to federal deputy, to state deputy, 
and to mayor.®3 

The millionaires within the revolutionary sector; the newly rich of the Revolu- 
tion All of this aggravates the conditions of struggle in which we live: but 

those thieves and prevaricators are not the Revolution. The only way for Mexico 
to go forward is to purify the revolutionary sector uniting the left-wing forces 
with the best in the country. It is time, I repeat again today with the conviction 
I have always had, with the conviction of a militant of the laboring class, it is now 
time that thieves be driven out of the Government, that thieves be driven out of 
the revolutionary sector, and that honest people with moral authority associate 
together for the purpose of saving the Revolution and of saving the future of 
Mexico.3< 

A hopeful sign appeared in 1945 with respect to action against the 
mordida. Complaints had been made for three years to the effect that 
government officials were exacting fees from some of the Mexican 
laborers wishing to go to the United States to work as farm hands or 
as workers on the railroads. The fee was illegal; it allegedly went into 
the pockets of pohticians as a “price” of certffication. It was repeated- 
ly charged that certificates were being sold to the highest bidders. 
Complaints became so widespread and vigorous early in 1945 that an 
investigation was made. Three deputies to the national legislature 
were accused and convicted of accepting money fflegally from the 
laborers. This was a shock to pohticians and laymen alike. Nothing 
like this had happened before. Many wondered whether or not pubhc 
officials had at last become courageous enough to declare war on the 
more conspicuous and overt manifestations of the mordida. They 

33. There is a law against being re-elected to most important government positions. 
Usually, however, there is no objection to ones running for an office which he has for- 
merly held, provided that time has elapsed. In other words, the objection is to his con- 
tinuing in office for more than one term. This frequently results in the shifting of poli- 
ticians from one office to another. 

34. Reported in Hispano americano, July 28, 1946, p. 20. 
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hoped that this was the beginning of a campaign to stamp it out. The 
more cynical, however, attributed the action to mere political manipu- 
lations and declared that the inordida was so deeply imbedded in the 
customs of the people tliat it could never be uprooted. 

President Miguel Aleman has pledged his administration to work 
for honesty in govermnent, and if he carries out his promises the mor~ 
delones soon may be running for cover. He recently announced that 
during his administration “tliose in public positions who break tlie 
laws of honesty and decency will be punished. We shall be inflexible; 
neitlier name nor position will deter us from imposing sanctions on 
the dishonest and the immoral.”^'’’ In his inaugural address, President 
Alemdn said: “Morality is a heritage of tlie people just as important as 

natural resources The cabinet ministers will set an example in 

tlie fulfillment of these purposes. Each one of them, in accepting his 
appointment, has formally pledged himself to guard efficiency and 
honesty in tlie branch of government under his jurisdiction.”^® More 
dian mere promises are essential, however, to root out die mordida. 
It is so widespread among government officials that it is virtu- 
ally regarded as an expected pattern of behavior. 

The autlior knows of no estimates concerning the impact of the 
mordida on public funds tliat would be available, otherwise, for pub- 
lic institutions, but tlie amount involved must be of considerable im- 
portance. When money tliat should go into tlie public treasury goes, 
instead, into tlie pockets of politicians and their friends, there is that 
much less with which to finance public institutions. 

LACK OF FINANCE FOR MUNICIPAL INSTITUTIONS 

A final factor which tends to limit the functioning of local demo- 
cratic institutions in Mexico is the lack of adequate finance for tlie 
municipalities. Generally speaking, the rural municipalities have very 
few funds of their own with which to operate. They are almost entire- 
ly dependent on federal and state funds for any permanent commu- 
nity improvements. This is partly because tlieir powers of taxation are 
limited to tliose items specified by the state legislature. Usually states 
and federal government reserve for tliemselves the right to tax real 
estate, and in areas where widespread poverty prevails there is little 
else that will yield revenue. The municipalities are therefore placed in 
the situation of being so heavily taxed by outside agencies that they 
are unable to make effective use of their own theoretical powers of 

35. Ibid., September 20, 1946, p. 4. 36. Ibid., December 6, 1946, p. 4. 
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taxation for the benefit of local institutions. The situation of many of 
the municipalities is similar to that in a rural area described in a letter 
from a presidente municipal in the state of Puebla, quoted by Loyo: 

.... The economic situation is precarious, since the principal tax, which is on 
the slaughter of cattle, is the only one which produces an income for the support 
of the one employee available for the transaction of all mimicipal functions. 
Although it is true that the tax program contains other provisions, their income 
is irregular and insignificant, and not sufficient to undertake any improvements 
in the municipality; those carried out in the past were due to the system of forced 
labor and monetary donations, which now have stopped due to their being for- 
bidden by the General Constitution as well as by the State Constitution. There 
are therefore no public works in progress or even planned, due to the poverty of 
the finances of this municipal government, since the State absorbs most of the 
taxes horn which certain sums are allotted to the mum’cipalities 

Commenting on this situation, Loyo says: 

As may be seen, many mxmicipalities protest because they see the money dis- 
appear into the pockets of the State government, while they participate only in 
a very small measure or not at all. They need a larger income. Not being able 
to obtain it and desiring to bring about some improvement, they resort to the 
solution of a primitive society: the personal labor of the inhabitants to build 
roads, schools, etc. The Constitutions forbid this; yet one mimicipal president 
proposes that the municipalities be empowered to require the personal labor of 
its citizens within certain age limits during four days each month. The Constitu- 
tions are beautiful. Their philosophy is profound; but a humble municipal presi- 
dent proposes in 1934 that municipalities be given the power to require personal 
labor, and that village president knows that the cathedrals and the great public 
works of colonial times were possible only through such means. The municipal 
governments complain, with increasing insistence, that the financial resources 
which used to be theirs are now absorbed by the State and Federal Govem- 
ments.3® 

As suggested earlier, some of the financial difiBculties of the munici- 
pality in certain areas may be due in part to the small size of the gov- 
erning imit. In such areas the combining of small municipahties into 
larger xmits would make possible the pooling of what resources do 
exist. There appears to be urgent need, however, for a re-exammation 
of the entire system of public finance, especially in the smaller com- 
munities. 


REVISION OF ELECTORAL PROCEDURES 

While the foregoing obstacles are real and interfere seriously with 
the effective functioning of democracy in Mexico, they are not of uni- 
versal application, nor are they insurmountable. In spite of all the dff- 


37. Loyo, op. cit., pp. 333, 334. 


38. /&/£?., pp. 334, 335. 
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Acuities described, the masses have succeeded in making many of 
their wants known to the various governments in power, and no ad- 
ministration dares to ignore them.’’® Each pledges itself to relieve the 
burdens of tlie peasants, to furnish land for the landless, and to pro- 
vide schools for the illiterate. It is unlikely that they would remain in 
power long if these needs were ignored. 

As noted before, criticism concerning the lack of pohtical democ- 
racy in Mexico has been so widespread in recent years that steps have 
been taken recently by tlie Mexican government to correct some of 
the more serious obstacles to democratic procedure. Tlie new election 
law enacted in December, 1945, eliminates some of the more obvious 
defects of the previous legislation. The new law^® creates a Federal 
Commission of Electoral Vigilance (Comisidn Federal de Vigilancia 
Electoral) with headquarters in Mexico City. It is the duty of the com- 
mission to supervise election procedures. There are also state and 
local commissions and electoral district committees, all of which are 
responsible to the national electoral commission. A national board has 
been established for tlie purpose of compiling tlie electoral lists and 
demarcating electoral districts. This board consists of the director- 
general of statistics, who is chairman; the director-general of popula- 
tion; and the postmaster-general. The personnel of this board appears 
to have been wisely chosen, and it seems likely tliat the lists will be 
much more accurate and complete tlian ever before. The board is re- 
quired to have the electoral lists revised prior to each election. 

A very important improvement has been made in the new law with 
reference to the designation of supervisory committees for the polling 
places. Heretofore, the first voters to arrive on the morning of election 
day could organize themselves into a committee to supervise the elec- 
tions and count the votes. This usually resulted in conflicts and in 
charges to tlie effect tliat the oflScial party always managed to get con- 
trol of the polls. The new law provides that the electoral district com- 
mittees must call togedier representatives of the various political par- 
ties, which are duly registered and authorized to participate in the 
elections within the district, to try to get them to agree on the mem- 
bership of the committees to supervise tlie various polling places. If 
such an agreement is reached, the personnel agreed upon by the polit- 
ical parties will be designated as the supervisors. In case no agree- 
ment is reached, the district electoral committee is authorized to des- 

39. Hubert Herring, Good Neighbors— Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Seventeen Other 
Countries (New Haven, 1941), pp. 309, 310. 

40. The new electoral law is given in the Diario oficial of January 7, 1946. 
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ignate a chairman and a secretary and several tellers for each of the 
polling places of the district. In either event, those appointed must be 
local citizens who live in the vicinity in full enjoyment of the political 
rights, who are of recognized integrity, who have an honest means of 
making a living, and who possess the necessary intelligence for dis- 
charging their functions. 

Penalties have been prescribed for violations of the procedures set 
forth in the electoral law. A fine of 10-300 pesos, or imprisonment for 
three days to six months, or both, and suspension of all political rights 
for a year are prescribed for the following: 

1. Anyone who without just cause refuses to be inscribed in the 
electoral census, or who refuses to vote in the elections to which this 
law refers, or who refuses to discharge his electoral duties. 

2. Anyone giving false information in the Register of Voters or 
who tries to register more than once. 

3. Anyone who on the day of election distributes pohtical propa- 
ganda at the polls, or at any place within a distance of 200 meters of 
the polls, in favor of some candidate or party. 

4. Anyone, whether he is an elector or not, who comes to the polls 
bearing arms. 

Imprisonment for one month to a year, or suspension of all political 
rights for two to six years, or both, are prescribed for: 

1. Anyone who prevents another from being inscribed in the elec- 
toral lists, voting in the elections, or discharging his duties in connec- 
tion with the election. 

2. Anyone who illegally obtains the inscription or cancellation of 
a name on the electoral hst. 

3. Anyone who votes twice, either in the same or in separate 
booths, or who takes the place of another in voting. 

4. Anyone who has electors under his authority or economic con- 
trol and forces them or obligates them to vote for a specific candidate. 

5. Anyone who falsifies, alters, or destroys in any way a voter’s 
credentials. 

6. Anyone who in any election buys or sells a vote or presents a 
false ticket. 

There is also a fine of 300-1,200 pesos, or imprisonment for six 
months to two years, or both, for anyone who prevents the polls from 
being installed or opened at the appropriate time, or who interferes 
with the functioning or closing of the polls in accordance v/ith the 
law. 

Thus it is apparent that some of the criticism that was referred tc 
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earlier in this chapter has been taken into account in the writing of 
the new law. The principal criticism of the new law is in the composi- 
tion of the personnel of tlie Federal Commission of Electoral Vigi- 
lance. The law states that this commission is to consist of six members, 
including the secretary of the interior (Secretario de Gobemacidn), 
who shall be chairman, and another cabinet minister appointed by the 
president; two members of the legislative branch— one senator and 
one deputy— appointed by their respective chambers or by the per- 
manent commission; and two representatives of political parties. The 
critics argue that it would have been much fairer to have appointed 
laymen to this commission instead of the four government oflBcials 
who are likely to be members of the official party. They argue that, in 
addition to the fom: officials, one of the representatives of a political 
party will also be a member of the official party and hence the ratio 
will be 5 to 1 in favor of the official party. They fear that this will tend 
to result in interpretations and rulings favorable to the official party 
just as was the case prior to tlie enactment of the new law. 

It is much easier to make laws than to enforce them. The first cru- 
cial test of Mexico’s new election laws came on July 7, 1946, when the 
national election was held. Miguel Alemdn Valdes, former secretary 
of the interior, was the presidential candidate of the official party 
(P.R.I. ) and won the election by a large majority. His chief opponent 
was former Foreign Minister Ezequiel Padilla, who received many 
more votes than any previous opposition candidate. It should be 
pointed out that both Aleman and Padilla are civilians and that nei- 
ther is an army general. This in itself is a distinct innovation. About a 
dozen political parties participated in the election, although only a 
few offered a presidential candidate. During the campaign Aleman 
visited every state in the Repubhc and became intimately acquainted 
with Mexico’s problems. He repeatedly asserted tliat he wanted an 
honest election and would welcome representatives of the opposition 
parties into the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate if elected. 
President Avila Camacho designated the army to pohce the elections 
and enforce compliance with the rules of procedure. Many more per- 
sons participated than were expected. Adequate preparations had not 
been made. There were not enough voting booths. Long lines of vot- 
ers were formed, and some had to stand in line from three to six hours. 
Some booths ran out of ballots, and some voters became discouraged 
and went home without voting. 

41. Several representatives of other political parties were elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies. 
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Altliough the voting was peacefully conducted, there were protests 
concerning tlie results. Charges of fraud in the counting of votes were 
made, and officials of the principal losing party (P.D.M.) petitioned 
the supreme court to have tlie elections annulled, 7’hcy received a 
negati\’e answer. Charges of irregularities were officially investigated, 
and in tliree or four minor districts elections were nullified; but, in 
general, the elections were declared valid. The results of the presi- 
dential election as announced officially are shown in the accompany- 
ing tabulab’on. 
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As a result of the election, several members of opposition p'r)Tiie% 
were installed in the national Chamber of Deputies, including 4 mern- 
bers of Accion XacionaL 1 Sinarquista, and 3 from other parties. Of;- 
viouslv. the one-parts' ss'stem of gos'emment is not vet supplanted, 
altliough it is encouragin g to learn that at least a fevr jne.mbers of oppo- 
sition parties are no*.v tolerated. This looks IfJ'e an important step for- 
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Conclusion 


TV TEARLY four decades have elapsed since the Mexiean Revolution 
broke out in 1910. About ten years of tliis period were con- 
sumed in widespread armed conflict; the rest of the time has wit- 
nessed attempts to bring about the social conditions embodied in the 
revolutionary ideals. This concluding chapter attempts to summarize 
a few of the major accomplishments of tlie Revolution and to restate 
some of the problems which remain to be solved before the avowed 
“ideals of the Revolution” can be said to have been achieved. 

The revolutionary program has attempted to confer responsible 
proprietorship on a large segment of the population who previously 
had experienced little more than serfdom. It is unreasonable to antici- 
pate that such a transition could come about rapidly or smoothly. Ini- 
tiative, self-reliance, and sound judgment cannot be developed over- 
night or be bestowed automatically upon an illiterate population that 
has been steeped for ages in the peon-patron tradition of relationships 
wherein tlie former renders only servile obedience to the latter. 

The Mexican Revolution must be considered as a long-term process 
undertaken and guided in the interests of the long-time public wel- 
fare. It has involved a rearrangement of property rights and a reshap- 
ing of social institutions and programs for tlie benefit of tire masses of 
the population. It must be viewed in perspective. It must be eval- 
uated in terms of likely alternatives, as well as in terms of ideal stand- 
ards. One must continuously ask himself the question: What would 
be the situation in Mexico if the Revolution had not taken place? 
When the achievements and failures of the Revolution are balanced 
against each other and when they are considered with reference to 
the likely alternatives that would have prevailed, one is led to the 
conclusion that, despite all the mistakes that have been made and the 
injustices that have been committed, there is still a net positive bal- 
ance in favor of the revolutionary program. It is true that the attain- 
ment of many of the avowed objectives has been retarded, if not com- 
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pletely thwarted, through lack of planning, through lack of courage 
to enforce the humanitarian legislation which has been promulgated, 
and through the attempts of some public officials to make big busi- 
ness out of the Revolution; nevertlieless, the stage is now set for the 
development of more democratic institutions and for the develop- 
ment of responsible proprietorship, and it is the author s opinion that 
these developments will gradually materialize. 

That many of the accomplishments are still matters for the future, 
however, is indicated by Silva Herzog in his penetrating analysis of 
the crisis of tlie Revolution. He asks himself the very important ques- 
tion: “After all of the revolutionary struggles and the activities of the 
various revolutionary governments, have we succeeded in improv- 
ing the standards of living of the Mexican people?” His answer is 
worth repeating: 

In our opinion the answer is timidly in the affirmative. Something has been 
accomplished but much less, very much less, than could have been expected. 

We do not ignore the difficulties of the problem, nor are we imaware of the 
fact that it is not an easy task to provide, within the space of a few years, an 
abundant life for a people long hungry, ragged, and exploited. The level of 
living of the skilled worker employed in the large industries has been raised 
somewhat; the economy of the peasant has also been improved in a few agri- 
cultural regions; but a considerable number of inhabitants in tlie cities and in 
the country districts who perhaps make up the majority have not had their real 
incomes increased and they have not participated in the benefits of the work of 
the Revolution. In some isolated regions there are people who live now just as 
their ancestors lived fifty, one himdred, or three hundred years ago without 
adequate nutrition, without education, and without any faith in government offi- 
cials. We have not accomplished what should have been done, nor what could 
have been done ^ 

The author finds himself in substantial agreement with Silva Her- 
zog. Any statement concerning the success of the Revolution must be 
qualified by certain reservations. Much more could and should have 
been accomplished if adequate plans had been prepared and if the 
administration of the various programs had been efficiently and wise- 
ly conducted at aU times. Unfortunately, human weaknesses have 
sometimes tended to overshadow the many positive contributions of 
the programs. Some have used the ideals of the Revolution as a tool 
for chiseling out for themselves and their friends a safe and perma- 
nent seat among the nouveaux riches. Fortunately, however, the ex- 
ploiters constitute a small minority; there are thousands of others who 

1. Jesiis Silva Herzog, La Revolucion mexicana en crisis (Mexico City, 1944), p. 26. 
Reprinted by permission of Cuademos Americanos, Mexico. 
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king conscientiously and vigorously to put the ideals into ef- 
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lands will be developed fast enough to take care of the needs of a rapid- 
ly increasing population. The cry of tierra y lihertad is likely to con- 
tinue until industrialization develops to the point at which it can ab- 
sorb the surplus rural population and until eflScient techniques of 
farming have become widespread enough to increase the present low 
yields of crops far beyond those realized by the present ineflBcient 
techniques that are generally practiced. 

Mexico has not yet solved the problem of efficient agricultural pro- 
duction on the ejidos. Some ejidos are operating efficiently, but the 
vast majority are operated on a subsistence basis, with the crop land 
providing a little corn for household use and the pasture land main- 
taining a few head of livestock, usually of poor quality. Very few 
products are realized for sale. In most cases the peasants were given 
land without any equipment for working it; and they have had no 
training or experience in preparation for the transition from peon to 
proprietor. Ancient and inefficient techniques of production are wide- 
ly used, and in many instances the parcels of land given to ejidatarios 
are either too small or too poor in quality to produce a living for the 
family with the existing techniques of production.® On some of the 
collective ejidos, where the land is of good quality, efficient produc- 
tion sometimes is handicapped by lack of efficient management and 
by lack of discipline among the workers. The devising of effective 
methods of stimulating efficient agricultural production on the ejidos 
is one of Mexico’s most serious and urgent problems. 

The government has attempted to provide agricultural credit for 
the ejidos through a national Ejido Bank. The needs have been far 
greater, however, tlian could be supplied up to the present. The Ejido 
Bank is therefore working with only about 15 per cent of the ejida- 
tarios, while, with a few exceptions, the rest have no way of getting 
credit except at an appalling rate of interest. High interest rates for 
credit to the ejidos are due partly to the fact that the land cannot be 
mortgaged or transferred and production is often insufficient to pro- 
vide the necessary surplus wth which to pay off a loan. The Ejido 
Bank is concentrating its loans largely in restricted areas, where a 
good deal of supervision can be given, in the hope that, little by little, 

3. The administration of President Miguel Aleman is pledged to work for greater 
cfEciencj' in agricultural production by encouraging the use of farm machinery and by 
increasing the size of the ejido plots to the equivalent of at least 10 hectares of irrigated 
land per person. Tlie increase in the size of plots, of course, \vill apply mostly to ejidos 
granted in the future. It would be impos.sible in the foreseeable future to reshuffle all the 
e.xisting ejidos so that the 1,601,392 ejidatarios now holding lands would have larger 
plots. 
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areas may be developed into effieient produeing units so that produc- 
tion will be sufficient to warrant tlie investment of capital. In a few 
areas tliis policy seems to be meeting with success. In these areas 
ejidatarios are meeting payments on tlieir loans promptly and are re- 
ceiving credit each year in increasing amounts. In some of these areas 
tlie most modern of farm machinery and agricultural techniques are 
used. Extension of those practices to ejidatarios in general, however, 
is a matter to be hoped for but one which may take generations to ac- 
complish. 

One of Mexico’s most serious problems is the rapid depletion of her 
soil. This began many generations before tlie agrarian program came 
into existence, but the autlior is conwnced that its seriousness has 
been aggravated by the agrarian program. The Mexican peasant gen- 
erally is unaware of efficient land-use practices. He cuts down the tim- 
ber on the steep slopes and replaces it witli row crops. Overgrazing is 
conspicuous in many areas, and much of tlie land is furrowed by deep 
gullies. Competent soil specialists report that in some of the more 
densely populated areas much of the topsoil has already been washed 
away. The federal government has recently organized a soil-conserva- 
tion sen'ice which is carrying on demonstration projects in various 
parts of tlie country. A good beginning has been made, and modem 
methods are being used; but the program is on a small scale, while the 
needs are tremendous. It will take a long time, even with a broad edu- 
cational program financed by adequate resources, to correct the waste- 
ful land-use practices that have been in effect for centuries. 

The net effect of the revolutionary programs on the agricultural 
productivity of the nation is very complex and difficult to measure. 
Production appears to have declined for a few of the basic commodi- 
ties such as com, wheat, and beans, but many other products have 
come into production which more than counterbalance these. Produc- 
tion has greatly increased for such products as pineapples, bananas, 
tomatoes, rice, sugar cane, cotton, chickpeas, and cattle.^ Mexico has 
imported com and wheat in recent years; she also did so very often 
during tlie Diaz regime. Her total exports of agricultural products, 
however, are greater than during the Diaz regime, even though by 
1945 the population had increased 46 per cent over 1910. Thus there 
appears to be ample evidence that total agricultural production has 
increased since the Revolution. This does not mean that produc- 
tion is more efficient on the ejido than on the hacienda. The increase 

4. As noted earlier, the outbreak of hoof and mouth disease which began in 1946 may 
seriously interfere with cattle production for some time to come. 
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may be due in part to the bringing of new land into production 
through irrigation projects, to the more intensive use of lands that for- 
merly lay idle on the hacienda, to more eflBcient farming on small pri- 
vate holdings resulting from the breakup of the hacienda, and to the 
shift in certain cases to products better adapted to the soil. At the 
present time, production appears to be less efficient on the ejidos than 
on the private holdings. Data in chapter x indicate that the total pro- 
duction of cotton per hectare in the Laguna region has never been so 
high since expropriation as it was before and that production per hec- 
tare is lower on the ejidos of the region than on the private holdings. 
The total production in the area has increased, however, and all ad- 
mit that business activity is much greater in the Laguna region now 
than ever before. This suggests that the profits from agriculture are 
being distributed more widely among the local inhabitants instead of 
being spent in European capitals by the former landlords. 

Although an analysis of labor organizations has been outside the 
scope of this work, an appraisal of the Revolution requires at least 
mention of tire gains made by organized labor. Only 10.9 per cent of 
Mexico’s gainfully employed in 1940 were industrial workers, but the 
index of industrial production is rising rapidly, and this appears to be 
one of Mexico’s principal hopes for the future. President Miguel Ale- 
man has pledged his administration to work for the transformation of 
Mexico into a modern industrial nation, and rapid developments may 
take place toward this end in the near future. Labor has made im- 
portant gains as a result of the Revolution. So important are these 
gains that there are probably few, if any, countries in the world now 
which have more liberal legislation for labor than Mexico. Article 123 
of the Mexican Constitution is a veritable Bill of Rights for labor. It 
permits workers to organize into labor unions, makes collective bar- 
gaining mandatory, and gives labor the right to strike.® Minimum 
hours and wages are prescribed, and a worker cannot be discharged 
without payment of three months’ wages in advance.® Perhaps no 
large segment of the population has benefited more as a group from 
the Revolution than has organized labor. It is true, however, that in- 

5. While labor has the right to strike, picketing by labor is unnecessary. When a strike 
is called, a committee is appointed by the government to investigate its legality. The 
membership of this committee includes a representative from labor, one from capital, and 
one from the government. If the strike is declared legal, the government polices the plant 
and enforces the strike until a settlement is reached. If it is declared illegal, the govern- 
ment orders the laborers back to work. 

6. Hubert Herring, Good Neighbors— Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Seventeen Other 
Countries (New Haven, 1941), p. 318. 
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munities in Mexico that offer more than four grades. The problem of 
obtaining competent teachers for the rural schools is serious. Salaries 
are so low that competent individuals can find more remunerative 
employment elsewhere, and the rural communities are so isolated 
that persons with training and experience prefer to live in the cities. 
The tremendous educational problem is illustrated not only by the ex- 
tent of illiteracy but also by the fact that the majority of tlie pupils 
enrolled in the elementary rural schools are in tlie first grade. Many 
never go beyond the first grade, and much of what little they learn is 
quickly forgotten when they leave school. One out of every seven per- 
sons in Mexico speaks an Indian language, and one out of fourteen 
speaks nothing but Indian languages; hence in many areas the rural 
teacher must devote most of his time to teaching Spanish ( the ofiBcial 
language of the country ) , with the result that tliere is little time left to 
teach any other subject. 

The task of education is comphcated by the rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation. Not only are the people confronted with the task of providing 
for past deficiencies; they are constantly faced with new needs cre- 
ated by tlie expanding population. Institutions that might have been 
reasonably adequate for Mexico’s population of 1910, or even of 1930, 
are entirely inadequate for 1948. 

The death rate in Mexico has been one of tlie highest in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, although it is now slowly and steadily declining. 
This is also true of infant mortality. Routine preventive measures, 
such as vaccination against smallpox and inoculations against out- 
breaks of epidemics, are now widespread; but anything approaching 
adequate medical care is still confined to the large cities and to a few 
favored localities in the rural districts. With the assistance and guid- 
ance of the federal government some of the more successful ejidos 
have group medical programs that appear to be reasonably adequate. 
A few ejidos are able to offer unlimited consultation, medical treat- 
ment, hospitalization, surgical operations, and even obstetrical serv- 
ice to all their members. Regional hospitals are being constructed, 
and these will greatly extend the available facilities. The need is so 
great in comparison to the existing facilities, however, that the vast 
majority of the ejidatarios probably never see a physician. 

One of the greatest sources of ill health in Mexico today, as has 
been true for ages, is polluted drinking water. Pure drinking water is 
simply unavailable in most rural communities. The Mexican govern- 
ment has recently initiated projects for providing drinking water in 
some areas, but the need is so widespread that it is likely to require 
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generations to meet it fully. Another serious problem affecting health 
is lack of sanitation. Latrines are unknown in the rural districts. Ani- 
mals are usually kept near the living quarters, and mral people gen- 
erally do not realize that there is any connection between the house 
fly and disease. 

There has been very little improvement in housing in the rural dis- 
tricts. In many cases the ejidatarios are hving in the same shacks they 
occupied as peons. This is true even on some of the more success- 
ful ejidos, where commercial agriculture is carried on, as in Lom- 
bardia and Nueva Itaha, Los Mochis, Mexicah, and the Laguna re- 
gion, The Ejido Bank and other agencies have undertaken a few 
projects to demonstrate the advantages of better housing, but these 
are not widely copied, and the ejidatarios do not appear to be con- 
scious of the need for better housing. It probably will require a com- 
prehensive program of demonstration designed to change the cus- 
toms and attitudes of the people with reference to housing before 
they will put forth the extra effort to achieve the advantages in health 
and convenience which improved housing might offer. 

Perhaps the crucial test of the success of the Revolution is the 
amount of personal freedom enjoyed by the population today in 
comparison with that enjoyed previously. Wherever the author tra- 
veled in mral Mexico, he made it a point to ask the ejidatarios if they 
really felt they were better off now than they had been under the 
hacienda system and if they did not think it might be wise to do away 
with the ejidos and return to the previous system. Almost invariably 
they answered: “Bad as conditions are now, we are much better off 
than before, and we certainly do not wish to return to the hacienda 
system.” Everywhere they reported that they are enjoying personal 
^freedom that was nonexistent previously. They might be living in the 
same shacks, subsisting on the same type of diet (with, perhaps, some 
improvement in quantity), wearing the same types of clothes, and 
drinJdng the same polluted water; but at least they are not abused by 
the landlord or kept in perpetual debt slaver}^ or hunted down by the 
rurales if they try to escape. They are not required to pm-chase then- 
food and clothing through the tienda de raya. There is now no fear 
of arbitral)^ arrest and punishment without trial; ley fuga is no longer 
the dreaded fate of those who incur the displeasure of government 
officials. 

Although there are still a number of serious obstacles to the effec- 
tive functioning of democratic government in Me.xico, some of these 
are gradually disappearing, and others are showing signs of giving 
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way under the pressure of public opinion. There is hope for the future 
in tlie fact that Mexico tolerates freedom of speech” and freedom of 
the press. Mexicans are becoming increasingly tolerant of the opin- 
ions of one another. This was evident in September, 1942, when 
President Avila Camacho invited all living ex-presidents of Mex- 
ico to join witli him in celebrating Independence Day as a symbol of 
national unification ( see PI. XXIII ) . Six ex-presidents appeared on the 
same platform together, even tliough previously some of them had 
been banished from the country by otliers.® Recent Mexican presidents 
have consistently stepped out of office quietly at tlie end of their six- 
year terms and have handed the reins of government over to their suc- 
cessors. The policy of encouraging freedom of speech gives the opposi- 
tion a chance to air its grievances, and it gives men who have faith 
in the ideals of the Revolution but who do not agree with the specific 
programs or witli the methods being used, opportunity to point out 
discrepancies between ideals and practice. With gradual improve- 
ment in the techniques of communication, this pohcy should permit 
the issues to be placed before a greater proportion of the inhabitants 
so that they may participate in the formation of public opinion. It is 
diflScult to see how such policy could fail to result gradually and ulti- 
mately in more democratic institutions. 

The personal freedom enjoyed by tlie general population is prob- 
ably the greatest achievement of the Mexican Revolution. In the long 
run, this may prove important enough to counterbalance whatever 
mistakes may have been made. 

8. Freedom of speech is generally enjoyed except by members of tlie clergy, who are 
prohibited by law from expressing themselves on political questions. 

9. For example, Adolfo de la Huerta had opposed the rise of Calles to the presidency 
and had had to flee to the United States; Calles had maneuvered the resignation of Ortiz 
Rubio as president and had supported Abelardo Rodriguez in his place; Cardenas had 
banished Calles from the country, and the latter was living in exile in the United States 
until invited by Avila Camacho to return. 
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Statistical Tables 


TABLE 1 


Utilization of Land in Mexico, 1940, by Regions and States* 
(In Tliousands of Hectares) 


Ilrfioa nnd State 

Total 

Land 

Area 

Total 

Crop 

Land 

Pasture 

Land 

Forest 

Land 

Ollier 

Produelivc 

Nonculti- 

valed 

AH 

Other 

North Pndfic. 

41.2t5 

1,147 

7,974 

3,000 

145 

28,973 

Dnjn California N 

7,163 

188 

530 

172 

2 

0,271 

Baja California S 

7.2JC 

13 1 

012 

301 

13 

0,007 

Nn^nril 

2,7.'12 

220 

.572 

542 

50 

1,342 

Sinaloa . 

! ,‘j.SiO 

451 

1,224 

803 

40 

3,271 

Fonorn 

18.255 

209 i 

4,730 

1,128 

40 

12,082 

North 

80,032 

3,503 

38,302 

18,092 

4,109 

15,360 

Conhuila 

15,010 

493 

10,040 

1,332 

1,801 

703 

Chihuahua i 

2J.5C1 

005 

12,750 

3,951 

105 

7,150 

Dumnpo 

12,852 

021 

4,952 

3,080 

394 

2,099 

Nuevo lycAn 

C.510 

340 

2,330 

2,404 

478 

880 

San Luis I’olosf 

0.824 i 

491 

2,417 

1,570 

447 

1,393 

Tnmaulipas 

7,000 

324 

1,093 

4,435 

177 

1,331 

ZacJitccas 

7,285 1 

078 i 

3,508 

1,248 

047 1 

1,204 

Central 

27,000 1 

5,427 

0,433 

3,981 

305 

11,460 

Agua-scrilicnlcs i 

047 I 

114 

218 

27 

9 

279 

Distrito Federal 

148 

52 

11 

20 

1 

58 

Guanajuato 

3,058 1 

874 

841 

236 

35 

1,072 

Hidalgo. . . 1 

Jalisco. . . . 

2,087 , 

440 

371 , 

198 

17 

1,055 

8.008 

1,220 

2,200 1 

1,103 

58 

3,421 

Mexico 

2,141 

539 

478 

494 

41 

589 

MiclioacAn 

0,009 

883 

1,110 

1,246 

01 

2,709 

Morclo^?. . 

497 

108 

172 

71 

3 

143 

Puebla . 

3,400 

800 

653 

399 

58 

1,490 

Queri-laro 

1,148 

219 

330 

92 

1 

496 

Tlaxcala 

403 j 

172 

43 

29 

! ” 

' 148 

Gulf 

23,753 

2,505 

2,379 

0,018 

4,126 

8,005 

Campeclie. . 

Quintana Roo 

Tabasco 

Veraenut. . . 

Yucatin. 

5,095 

5,084 

2,534 

7,189 

3,851 

281 

08 

330 

1,101 

779 

341 

27 

352 

1 ,577 
82 

2,076 

285 

783 

2,255 

1,219 

1,408 

2,396 

52 

62 

208 

989 

2,308 

1,011 

2,194 

1,563 

South Pacific 

Colima . 

Chiapas 

Guerrero 

Oaxaca 

23,829 

521 

7 441 

2,172 

103 

060 

3,097 

108 

1,234 

6,361 

142 

1,635 

220 

5 

44 

11,979 

163 

3,862 

0,440 

9,421 

683 

720 

801 

954 

3,477 

1,107 

33 

138 

1,452 

6,502 

Total 

190,405 

14,874 

58,185 

38,658 

8,905 

75,843 

„ • 


• Preliminarj- Iron Direcd6a Gtnersl de EstsdirUca. 
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TABLE l.-l 


I/A.VD UmiZ-^Tio.v IX Mexico, mo, by Begioxs axd States* 
(Perccatage Diitribulion) 


RlOIOX AKD 

STiTC 

Totai. Llvd Aez* 

1 

PtzccTTjiGE or Totjl Luo Asu Drrono to: 
i 

TBo=»sEdi 

of 

[ Hecljues 

Per 

Ce=t 

! 

' Crop 
; L»=l 

1 

i 

i 

i Pii’.cre 

i 

» 

\ 

1 

1 

f Foreil 

! 

i 

} 

1 Otter 

i Prodieti-re 

J X'oacafti- 

veted 

All 

* Other 

i 

1 

North Pacific 

1 41,245 

100 

j 2.8 

1 19.3 

7.3 

o' 

j 70.2 

Baja California N.. 

7,163 

100 

2.6 

! 7-4 

2.4 


1 87.5 

Baja California S.. 

7,246 

100 

■ 0.2 

\ 12.6 

4.2 

0.2 

1 82.9 

Navarit 

2,7S2 

100 

1 8.3 

20.9 

1 19.8 

' 1.8 

i 49.1 

Sinaloa 

5,849 j 



j 20.9 

1 14.8 

! 0.7 

( 55.9 

Sonora 

18,255 ’ 



1 25.9 

1 6.2 

i 0.2 

1 

j 65.2 


80,032 



i 47.9 

; 23.4 

1 5.1 

1 19.2 

CoahuBa 1 

15,040 i 



! 70.8 

j 8.9 

! 12.4 

1 4.7 

Chihuahua 

24,561 { 

100 

2.5 

51.9 

} 16.1 

j 4.S 

1 29.1 

Duraneo 

12,352 i 

100 

I 5.0 

40.1 

j 29.8 

1 S.2 , 

i 21.9 

Nuevo Leon 

6,510 i 

100 

! 5. 3 

35.9 

1 37.8 

! 7 S 

1 IS. 6 

San Luis Potosi . . . j 

6,324 

100 

i 7.8 

SS.2 

1 24.9 

7.1 i 

1 22.0 

Tamaulipas 1 

7,960 

100 

4.1 

21.3 


1 2.2 i 

! 16.7 

Zacatecas 

7,2S5 

100 i 

9.3 

48.2 


! 8-9 i 

16.5 

Central 

27,605 


19.7 : 



1 1.1 

41.5 

Aguascalientes 

647 

■s 

17.6 i 


4.2 

1.4 

43.1 

Distrito Federal. . . 

14S 

100 : 

S5.1 1 

1 7.4 

17.6 

0.7 

39.2 

Guanajuato 

3,058 

1 100 1 

28.6 i 

I 27.5 1 

7.7 

1.1 

35.1 

Hidalao j 

2,087 

1 100 ! 

21.4 1 

17.8 j 

9.5 

0.8 

50.6 

Jalisco i 

S,06S 

1 100 

15.1 1 

27.3 

14.4 

0.7 

42.4 

Mexico ! 

2,141 

100 

25.2 1 

1 22.3 

23.1 

1.9 1 

27.5 

Michoacin 

6,009 

100 

14.7 

! IS. 5 

20.7 

1.0 

45.1 


497 

100 

21.7 

34.6 

14.3 

0.6 

23.8 

Puebla 

3,400 

100 

2S.5 

19.2 i 

11.7 

I 1.7 

43.8 

Queretaro 

1,148 

100 

19.1 

23.7 ; 

8.0 

; 1.0 1 

43.2 

TIaxcala 

403 

100 

42.7 

! 10.7 : 

1 

: 7.2 j 

! 2.7 i 

1 J 

36.7 

Gulf 

23,753 

100 j 



1 27.9 j 

I 17.4 1 

54.0 

Camoeche 

1 5.095 1 

100 

5.5 i 

! 6.7 i 

1 40.7 

i 27.6 

19.4 

Quintana Boo. , . . 

1 5.084 1 

100 ! 

1 1.3 i 

i 0.5 

5.6 1 

i 47.1 1 

45.4 

Tabasco 

i 2,584 1 

100 

1 is.s 1 

i 13.9 

SO. 9 1 

! 2.1 j 

39. 9 

Veracruz 

7,189 1 

! 100 

1 15.3 ! 

1 21.9 

31.4 ! 

0.9 

30.5 

Yucatan 

j S,S51 1 


■ 20.2 

I 2.1 

31.7 I 

5.4 ! 

40.6 

South Pacific 

i 23,829 

i 100 j 

9.1 

13.0 

26.7 \ 

0.9 i 

50.3 

Colima 

521 

100 ! 

19.8 

i 20.7 

27.3 i 

1.0 1 

31. 3 

Chiau”' 

i 7.441 

100 1 

9.0 

16.6 

22.0 i 

0.6 1 

51.9 

Guerrero 

i 6,445 

100 

10.6 

; 12.4 

53.9 ! 

0.5 1 

22.5 

Oaxaca 

1 ! 

100 1 

! '*-0 

10.1 

11.8 

1.5 i 

t 

69.0 

Total 

! 196,455 ^ 
1 

( 

1 100 ! 

1 1 

1 7.6 i 

1 1 

m 

ig 


SS.6 


• PrEBziriJT dits C3=?3sd fcc= Drecsiia G-=zI di Ejttcir&a. 



























TABLE 2 


Total Chop Land of Mexico, Classified According to the Pro- 
portion That Is Irrigated, Humid, and Seasonal 
BY Regions and States* 


RCOIOS AND 

SrxTc 

' Total Crop Land 

1 

Pebcentaoe or 

Total Chop Land 

No. of 
Heclaree 

1 

Per 

Cent 

Irri- 

gated 

Humid 

Seasonal 

North Pacific 

1,147,175 

100 

35.4 

6.7 

57.9 

Baja California N 

187,719 

100 

78.9 

0.4 

20.7 

Baja California S 

12,730 

100 

86.0 

13.0 

51.0 

Nayarit 

226,854 

100 

3.8 

22.6 

73.6 

Sinaloa 

450,827 

100 

20.7 

2.9 

76.5 

Sonora 

269,545 

100 

56.4 

3.6 

40.0 

North 

8,562,634 

100 

19.6 

2.4 

78.0 

Coahuila 

498,340 

100 

49.0 

3.4 

47.6 

Chihuahua 

604,598 

100 

22.5 

3.2 

74.3 

Durango 

621,001 

100 

18.8 

2.2 

79.0 

Nuevo Le6n 

845,622 

100 

28.6 

0.7 

70.7 

San Luis Potosf 

491,289 

100 

5.3 

4.8 

89.9 

Tamaulipas 

324,849 

100 

16.4 

1.6 

82.0 

Zacatecas 

677,435 

100 

8.4 

0.6 

95.9 

Central 

5,426,964 

100 

13.0 

8.3 

83.7 

Aguascalientes 

114,276 

100 

17.0 

0.7 

82.2 

Distrito Federal 

51,901 

100 

8.3 

7.0 

84.7 

Guanajuato 

874,892 

100 

16.2 

8.3 

80.5 

Hidalgo 

446,309 

100 

11.1 

2.2 

86.7 

Jalisco 

1,220,238 

100 

9.4 

8.5 

87.1 

Mexico 

538,615 

100 

13.9 

3.1 

83.0 

MichoacAn 

882,868 

100 

20.5 

4.7 

74.8 

Morelos 

107,661 

100 

25.7 

1.7 

72.5 

Puebla 

800,238 

100 

7.7 

3.5 

88.8 

Queretaro 

218,868 

100 

11.7 

2.0 

86.3 

Tlaxcala 

171,603 

100 

3.5 

1.6 

94.9 

Gulf 

2,564,698 

100 

0.7 

17.3 

82.1 

Campeche 

281,374 

100 

0.1 

21.2 

78.7 

Quintana Roo 

67,585 

100 


4.7 

95.3 

Tabasco 

336,533 

100 

0.8 

58.3 

40.9 

Veracruz 

1,100,624 

100 

1.2 

16.5 

82.3 

Yucatdn 

778,582 

100 

0.1 

0.2 

99.6 

South Pacific 

2,172,513 

100 

3.4 

8.3 

88.3 

Colima 

103,452 

100 

11.5 

4.2 

84.2 

Chiapas 

666,155 

100 

1.9 

10.6 

87.5 

Guerrero 

682,797 

100 

2.3 

4.1 

93.6 

Oaxaca 

720,109 

100 

4.7 

10.6 

84.6 

Total 

14,873,984 

100 

12.8 

6.5 

80.7 


* Preliininary data compiled from Segnndo cento ejidal and from Segundo cento agricola-ganadero 
( 1940 ). 
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TABLE 8 


Approximate Number of Inhabitants, Land Area, and Density 
OF Population in 2i Republics of the Western Hemisphere* 
(1940 or 1941. Arranged in order of Number of Inhabitants) 


Country 

Date 

No. of 
Inhahitnnlst 

Area 

(Square Miles) 

No. Per- 
sona per 
Square 
Mile 

1 

United States t 

1940 

181,669,275 

2,977,128 

44.2 

Brazil 

1940 ) 

41,665,083 

3,286,170 

12.6 

Me.\ico 

1940 

19,653,552 

758,258 

25.9 

Argentina 

1941 

13,517,135 

1,073,698 

12.6 

Colombia 

1941 

9,387,930 

439,828 

21.3 

Peru 

1940 

7,023,111 

482,258 

14.6 

Chile 

1940 

5,023,539 

286,396 

17.5 

Cuba . . . 

1941 

4,232,000 

44,218 

95.7 

Venezuela 

1941 

3,951,371 

852,150 

11.2 

Bolivia 

1941 

3,495,450 

416,040 

8.4 

Guatemala. . . 

1940 

3,283,209 

42,364 

77.5 

Ecuador 

1941 

3,085,871 

103,415 

29.8 

Haiti 

1939 

2,600,000 

10,700 

243.0 

Uruguay 

1941 

2,185,626 

72,172 

30.3 

El Salvador. . . . 

1941 

1,829,816 

13,176 

138.9 

Dominican Republic . 

1941 

1,768,163 

19,332 

91.5 

Honduras 

1940 

1,107,859 

59,161 

18.7 

Paraguay 

1941 

1,040,420 

150,515 

6.9 

Nicaragua 

1941 

929,000 

53,668 

17.3 

Costa Rica . . . 

1940 

656,129 

19,238 

34.1 

Panama 

1940 

631,637 

28,675 

22.1 


* Data adapted partly from Inter-Americap Affairs, 1042, ed. Arthur P. WWlaker (Nevr York, 
1943), Appcn., Table 1; and partly from material in “World Population in Transition, ”ed. Kingsley 
Davis, Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, January, 1945, pp. 22, 23. 

t Data for the following countries are based on official census: United States, Brazil, Mezim, 
Peru, Chile, Venezuela, Guatemala, Honduras, and Panama. Data for all other countries are offidal 
estimates. 

t Continental. Area applies only to land area. 
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TABLE 4 


Numbku and I’EncKNTAGi: OF Mexico’s Inhabitants Lwing in Com- 
munities OF Vauying Size, by Regions and States* 


Begiov and State 

Total PoruLATioN 

Peh Cent of Total Inhabitants 
(Bv Size of Coiuidnitt) 

aVo. 

Per Cent 

2.S00 
or Less 

2,501- 

5,000 

5,001- 

10,000 

Over 

10.000 

North Pncific 

1,204,073 


70.9 

6.9 

5.0 

17.2 

Baja California N.. . . , 

78,007 


49.5 

5.8 


44.7 

Baja California S i 

51,471 

mSm 

64 2 

5.0 

10.6 

20.2 

Navaril 

210,098 


09.8 

7.7 

9.6 

12.9 

Sinaloa. ... 

492,821 


78.2 

4 3 

3 9 

13 6 

Sonora .... j 

304,170 

■■ 

67 3 

10.3 

4 0 

18.4 

North 

3,902,085 

100 

04.6 

0.1 

5.9 

23.4 

Coahiiila. ... j 

550,717 

100 

49.4 

4.5 

10 2 

35.9 

Chihuahua. 1 

023,944 

100 

63.3 

6.4 

5.5 

24.8 

Durango | 

433,829 

100 

75.9 

8.7 

3 2 

12.2 

Nuevo Leon . 

541,147 

100 

56.1 

4.4 

5 1 

34.4 

San Luis Potosf ' 

' 078,779 

100 

74 7 

5 3 

6.2 

13.8 

Tamaulipas. ... 

458,832 

100 

54.5 

1.0 

6.4 

38.1 

Zacatecas.. . . 

505,437 

100 

75 3 

12.1 

4 4 

8.2 

Central 

9,430,009 

‘ 100 

58.0 

7.9 

6.0 

28.1 

Aguascalicntcs. . . 

101,093 

100 

42.6 

6.5 


50.9 

Distrito Federal . . 

1,757,530 

100 

6.2 

2 1 

3.3 

88.4 

Guanajuato. 

1,040,490 

100 

04.9 

4.6 

8 4 

22.1 

Hidalgo. . . 

771,818 

100 

81.8 

6.5 

1.4 

10.3 

Jalisco. . . 

1,418,310 

100 

58.8 

8.4 

9.7 

23.1 

Mfixico. ... 

1,140,034 

100 

77.3 

13.2 

5.7 

8.8 

Michoadn 

1,182,003 

100 

71.1 

11.0 

8 2 

9.7 

Morelos. . . . 

182,711 

100 

72.1 

16 5 

3 5 

7.9 

Puebla 

1,294,020 

100 

72.2 

9.6 

4.9 

18.3 

Querttaro . . . 

244,737 

100 

80.7 

2 8 

2 7 

13.8 

TIaxcala . . . 

224,003 

100 

70.4 

16 8 

12.8 


Gulf 

2,432,390 

100 

68.3 

8.9 

5.8 

17.0 

Campeche .... 

90,400 

100 

50.4 

15.4 

8.5 

25.7 



100 

75 1 

24.9 



Tabasco 

285*030 

100 

82 0 

6.6 

2.6 

8 8 

V^eracruz 

1,019,338 

100 

71.2 

8.3 

4.8 

15.7 

Yucatan 

418,210 

100 

51.3 

10 5 

11.7 

26.5 

South Pacific. . 

2,084,395 

100 

83.8 

7 6 

4.0 

4.6 

Colima 

1 78,800 

100 

54.9 

7 8 

8 7 

28.6 

Chiapas. . . . 

1 079,885 

100 

83.9 

4.2 

5 6 

6.3 

Guerrero. . . 

732,910 

100 

85.4 

7 9 

4.9 

1 8 

Oaxaca 

1,192,794 

100 

84.7 

9.5 

2.1 

3.7 

Total 

19,653,552 

100 

64.9 

7.6 

5.6 

21.9 


• Data from Sexto cento de poblaciSn (1940) (Direcci6n General de Estadfstica). 
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TABLE 5 


Number and Percentage of the Economicaily Active Population of 
Mexico Engaged in Agriculture, by Size of Community- 
AND BY Regions and States* 


Persons Enoaoed in Aohicoltohe 






Size of Community 


Region and State 

Total Mexico 

Over 10.000 
Inhabitants 

10,000 or Less 
InfaabitaoU 


No, 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

North Pacific 

239,364 

65.9 

9,590 

15.6 

229,764 

76.2 

Baja California N. . . 

13,544 

53.5 

1,811 

17.1 

11,733 

79.8 

Baja California S . . . 

7,633 

50.1 

387 

13.9 

7,146 

58.4 

Nayarit 

50,242 

73.4 

2,770 

32.4 

47,472 

79.3 

Sinaloa I 

106,565 

70.8 

2,543 

12.2 

104,022 

80.3 

Sonora 1 

61,470 

59.2 1 

2,079 

11.0 

59,391 

69.8 

North 

730,589 

65.2 

25,173 

9.7 

705,416 

81.9 

Coahuila 

86,727 

54.8 

9,140 

16.2 

77,587 

76.1 

Chihuahua 

111,659 

63.0 

4,467 

10.2 

107,192 

80.4 

Durango 

106,030 1 

76.8 

2,613 

16.0 

103,417 

84.9 

Nuevo Leon 

89,995 

54.8 

1,571 

2.9 

88,424 

80.4 

San Luis Potosi 

139,209 

72.5 

1,553 

6.0 

137,656 

83.0 

Tamaulipas 

74,775 

55.5 

4,528 

9.0 

70,247 

83.5 

Zacatecas 

122,194 

77.8 

1,301 

10.3 

120,893 

83.7 

Central 

1,700,947 

58.8 

53,630 

6.1 

1,647,317 

82.0 

Aguascalientes 

22,523 

50.8 

1,894 

9.0 

20,629 

88.8 

Distrito Federal. . . . 

38,322 

6.3 

9,947 

1.8 

28,375 

46.2 

Guanajuato 

219,445 

71.4 

12,832 

18.9 

206,613 

86.3 

Hidalgo 

174,884 

76.3 

951 

4.1 

173,933 

84.6 

Jalisco 

281,230 

64.4 

15,989 

14.7 

265,241 

80.8 

Mexico 

263,898 

78.6 

594 

4.2 

263,304 

81.8 

Michoaciin 

261,563 

75.8 

7,369 

21.0 

254,194 

82.0 

Morelos 

42,064 

77.3 

409 

9.2 

41,655 

83.3 

Puebla 

288,543 

74.1 

2,514 

4.8 

286,029 

84.8 

Queretaro 

57,091 1 
51,384 

76.5 

76.5 

1,131 

11.0 

55,960 

51,384 

86.9 

76.5 

Gulf 

507,093 

71.4 

14,973 

12.0 

492,120 

84.0 

Campeche 

17,205 

4,745 

62,099 

62.4 

70.7 

1,740 

25.0 

1 

15,465 

4,745 

75.1 

70.7 

Tabasco 

80.7 

1,276 

18.9 

60.823 

86.6 

Veracruz 

333,946 

72.0 

9,276 

12.1 

324,670 

83.9 

Yucatan 

89,098 

66.0 

2,681 

7.9 

86,417 

85.7 

South Pacific 

652,909 

85.0 

9,251 

25.1 

643,658 

87.9 

Colima 

15,381 

60.6 

1 1,726 

23.6 

13,655 

75.6 

Chiapas 

171,257 1 

85.8 

1 2,567 

20.6 

168,690 

90.1 

Guerrero 

176,178 

87.4 

! 1,356 

38.1 

174,822 

88.3 

Oaxaca 

290,093 

84.7 

3,602 

26.6 

286,491 

87.1 

Total 

3,830,892 

65.4 

112,617 

t 

8.2 

3,718,275 

82.8 


• Data compiled from Sexto ceruo de pohlacion (1040) (Direed6n General de Eatadfatica). 
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OVER 10,000 Inhabitants, Compared with That of Localities Which 
IN 1940 Had 10,000 or Less Inhabitants, by Regions and States* 


Reoion and State 

Localities of over 10,000 
Inhabitants in 1940 

Localities of 10,000 or Less 
Inhabitants in 1940 

No. of 
Inhabitants 
in 1940 

No. of 
Inhabitants 
in 1930 

Per 

Cent 

In- 

creaset 

1930- 

40 

No. of 
Inhabitants 
in 1940 

No. of 
Inhabitants 
in 1930 

Per 

Cent 

In- 

crease 

1930- 

40 

North Pacific 

207,582 

176,191 

17.8 

996,491 

798,838 

24.7 

Baja California N. 

35,261 

23,226 

51.8 

43,646 

25,101 

73.9 

Baja California S. 

10,401 

8,166 

27.4 

41,070 

38,923 

5.5 

Nayarit 

27,862 

22,638 

23.1 

188,836 

145,086 

30.2 

Sinaloa 

67,079 

57,586 

16.5 

425,742 

338,032 

25.9 

Sonora 

66,979 

64,575 

3.7 

297,197 

251,696 

18.1 

North 

912,201 

736,577 

23.8 

2,990,484 

2,396,412 

24.8 

Coahuila 

197,708 

162,425 

21.7 

353,009 

274,000 

28.8 

Chihuahua 

154,628 

119,519 ' 

29.4 1 

469,316 

372,273 

26.1 

Durango 

58,970 

60,372 

- 2.3 

424,859 

343,992 

23.5 

Nuevo Leon 

186,092 

132,577 

40.4 

355,055 

284,914 

24.6 

San Luis Potosi ... 

93,709 

87,798 

6.7 

585,070 

492,033 

18.9 

Tamaulipas 

174,634 

138,898 

25.7 

284,198 

205,141 

38.5 

Zacatecas 

46,460 

34,988 

32.8 

518,977 

424,059 

22.4 

Central 

2,651,905 

2,010,534 

31.9 

6,778,104 

6,033,363 

12.8 

Aguascalientes . . . 

82,234 

62,244 

32.1 

79,459 

70,656 

12.5 

Distrito Federal . . 

1,554,377 

1,085,261 

43.2 

203,153 

144,315 

40.8 

Guanajuato 

231,038 

216,504 

6.7 

815,452 

771,297 

' 5.7 

Hidalgo 

79,442 

63,839 

24.4 

692,376 

613,933 

12.8 

Jalisco 

327,015 

262,336 

24.7 

1,091,295 

993,010 

9.9 

Mexico 

43,429 

41,234 

5.3 

1,102,605 

948,878 

16.2 

Michoacan 

114,602 

100,516 

14.0 

1,067,401 

947,865 

12.6 

Morelos 

14,336 

8,554 

67.6 

168,375 

123,514 

36.3 

Puebla 

171,803 

137,461 

25.0 

1,122,817 

1,012,964 

10.8 

Queretaro 

33,629 

32,585 

3.2 

211,108 

201,473 

4.8 





224,063 

205,458 

9.1 

Gulf 

414,501 

366,863 

13.0 

2,017,889 

1,715,799 

17.6 

Campeche 

23,277 

20,125 

15.7 

67,183 

64,505 

4.2 





18,752 

10,620 

76.6 

Tabasco 

25,114 

15,395 

63.1 

260,516 

208,628 

24.9 

Veracruz 

255,268 

224,847 

13.5 

1,364,070 

1,152,446 

18.4 

Yucat&n 

110,842 

106,496 

4.1 

307,368 

279,600 

9.9 

South Pacific 

122,051 

126,439 

- 3.5 

2,562,344 

2,191,706 

16.9 

Colima 

22,601 

21,117 

7.0 

56,205 

40,800 

37.7 

Chiapas 

42,838 

45,350 

- 5.5 

637,047 

484,633 

31.4 

Guerrero 

12,756 

12,008 

6.2 

720,154 

629,682 

14.4 

Oaxaca 

43,856 

47,964 

- 8.6 

1,148,938 

1,036,585 

10.8 

Total 

4,308,240 

3,416,604 

26.1 

15,345,312 

13,136,118 

10.8 


• DatA compiled from Quinto cento de poblactdn and Sexto cento de poblaci6n (1030 and 1040) (Direcddn General 
de Kstadistica). 

t Decre&se is iadicaUd by a minus sign. 
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TABLE 7 


Number of Persons and Percentage of Total Population in Mexico 
Five Years of Age and Over, Speaking Indian Lan- 
guages, BY Regions and States* 


Population Five Yeabs or Aoe and Oveb 


Region and 
State 



All Persons 

Persons Speaking 

Persons Speaking 


Speaking Indian 

Indian Lan^agea 

Indian Languages 


Lan^ages 

and Spanish 

Exclusively 

Total 







No. of 
Persons 


H 


Per 


Per 


No. 

m 

No. 

Cent 

of 

No. 

Cent 

of 



ml 


Total 


Total 

1,029,269 

41,504 

4.0 

31,695 

3.1 

9,809 

1.0 

68,233 

44.160 

302 

0.4 

302 

0.4 



8 

8 



186,278 

5,513 

3.0 

3,060 

1.6 

2,453 

1.3 

417,396 

9,327 

2.2 

7,965 

1.9 

1,362 

0.3 

313,202 

26,354 

8.4 

20,360 

6.5 

5,994 

1.9 

3,312,891 

111,030 

3.4 

47,955 

1.4 

63,075 

1.9 

469,961 

528,116 

422 

0.1 

,422 

0.1 



26,630 

5.0 

14,326 

2.7 

12,304 

2.3 

408,541 

463,000 

1,823 

46 

0.4 

1,639 

0.4 

184 


46 


572,518 

81,771 

14.3 

31,185 

5.4 

■■ 50,586 

8.8 

393,630 

306 

0.1 

306 

0.1 



477,125 

8,109,247 

32 


31 


1 


891,926 

11.0 

499,881 

6.2 

392,045 

4.8 

140,645 

33 


S3 




1, 548 i 145 
896,387 

17,967 

6,460 

1.2 

17,955 

5,619 

1.2 

12 


0.7 

0.6 

841 

0.1 

652,792 

218,312 

33.4 

96,940 

14.9 

121,372 

18.6 

1,225,444 

976,047 

1,331 

203,783 

0 1 

1,260 

135,931 

0.1 

13.9 

121 


20.9 

67,852 

7.0 

1,008,026 

62,141 

6.2 

38,580 

3.8 

23,561 

2.3 

157,173 

15,448 

9.8 

12,377 

7.9 

3,071 

2.0 

1,104,877 

323,089 

29.2 

159,473 

14.4 

163,616 

14.8 

209,352 

16,587 

7.9 

12,307 

5.9 

4,280 

2.0 

190,359 

26,725 

14.0 

19,406 

10.2 

7,319 

3.8 

2,062,204 

577,197 

28.0 

335,093 

16.2 

242,104 

11.7 

77,856 

32,622 

41.9 

19,936 

25.6 

12,686 

16.3 

15,671 

6,722 

42.9 

4,116 

26.3 

2,606 

16.6 

234,608 

24,820 

10.6 

21,830 

9.3 

2,990 

1.3 

1,374,343 

247,048 

18.0 

121,673 

8.9 

125,375 

9.1 

359,726 

265,985 

73.9 

167,538 

46.0 

98,447 

27.4 

2,275,049 

869,252 

38.2 

339,267 

14.9 

529,985 

23.3 

68,285 

568,147 

20 


20 

66,404 




187,139 

32.9 

11.7 

120,735 

21.3 

622,231 

125,536 

20.2 

38,363 

6.2 

87,173 

14.0 

1,016,386 

556,557 

54.8 

234,480 

23.1 

322,077 

31.7 

16,788,660 

2,490,909 

14.8 

1,253,891 

7.5 

1,237,018 

7.4 


North Pacific 

Baja California N. 
Baja California S. 

Nayarit 

Sinaloa 

Sonora 

North 

Coahuila 

Chihuahua 

Durango 

Nuevo Leon 

San Luis Potosi . . 

Tamaulipas 

Zacatecas 

Central 

Aguascalientes . . . 
Distrito Federal. . 

Guanajuato 

Hidalgo 

Jalisco 

Mexico 

Michoacan 

Morelos 

Puebla 

Quer^taro 

Tlaxcala 

Gulf 

Campeche 

Quintana Roo. . . 

Tabasco 

Veracruz 

Yucatan 

South Pacific 

Colima 

Chiapas 

Guerrero 

Oaxaca 

Total 


’ DnU from Sexto cento de poblacion (1940) (Direccion Gpneral de Estadlstica). 
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TABLE 8 


Number and Per cent of Persons in Mexico, Five Years of Age and Over 
Living in Localities Having 10,000 or Less Inhabitants, Who 
Speak Indian Languages, by Regions and States* 


Population Five Yeahb op Age and Over 




All Persons 

Persons Speaking 

Persons Speaking 



Speaking Indian 

Indian Languages 

Indian Languages 

Region and 


Languages 

and Spanish 

Exclusively 

State 

Total No. 









Per 


I Per 


1 Per 

of Personi 



No. 

Cent 

of 

No. 

Cent 

of 

No. 

Cent 

of 




Total 


Total 


Total 

North Pacific 

847,213 

37,548 

35,114 

41,010 

4.8 

31,207 

268 

3 7 

9,803 

1.2 

Baja California N. . 
Baja California S. . 

268 

0 7 

0.7 


7 

7 



Nayarit. . .... 

161,905 

5,503 

3.4 

3,050 

i .9 

2,453 

1 5 

Sinaloa .... 

358,180 

9,285 

2.6 

7,923 

2.2 

1,362 

0.4 

Sonora 

254,466 

25,947 

10 2 

19,959 

7 8 

5,988 

2.4 

North 

2,515,777 

110,652 

4 4 

47,578 

1.9 

63,074 

2.5 

Cofliinila. 

298,172 

362 

0 1 

362 

0 1 



Chihuahua. 

393^563 

26,577 

6 8 

14,273 

3.6 

12,304 

3.1 

Durango ... 

357,177 

1,818 

0.5 

1,634 

0 5 

184 

0.1 

Nuevo Le6n . . 

299,820 

23 


23 




San Luis PotosI . . 
Tamaulipas 

490 ; 651 
239,228 

81 ,754 
100 

16.7 

31,168 

100 

6.4 

50,586 

10.3 





Zacatecas . . 

Central 

437,166 

5,769,650 

18 

882,485 


18 




15.3 

490,486 

20 

8.5 

391,999 

6.8 

Aguascalientes 

67,713 

20 





Distrito Federal 

174,209 

11,607 

6.7 

11,598 

6.7 

9 


Guanajuato 

693,997 

6,397 

0 9 

5,560 

0 8 

837 

0 i 

Hidalgo . 

583,979 

217,743 

37.3 

96,376 

16.5 

121,367 

20.8 

Jalisco. . 

935,048 

1,202 

0.1 

1,081 

0 1 

121 


Mexico .... 

937,811 

203,441 

21 7 

135,589 

14 5 

67,852 

7.2 

Michoacan . 

907,061 

61,764 

6.8 

38,203 

4 2 

23,561 

2 6 

Morelos 

144,568 

15,402 

10 7 

12,331 

8 5 

3,071 

2.1 

Puebla 

954,561 

321,641 

33.7 

158,058 

16.6 

163,583 

17.1 

Quer6taro 

179,744 

16,543 

9.2 

12,264 

6.8 

4,279 

2 4 

Tlaxcala 

190,359 

26,725 

14.0 

19,406 

10 2 

7,319 

3 8 

Gulf 

1,695,933 

551,197 

32.5 

309,296 

18.2 

241,901 

14.3 

Campeche 

57,509 

30,878 

53 7 

18,202 

31.7 

12,676 

22 0 

Quintana Roo . . . 

15,671 

6,722 

42 9 

4,116 

26 3 

2,606 

16 6 

Tabasco. i 

212,630 

24,738 

11 6 

21,748 

10 2 

2,990 

1 4 

Veracruz 

1,148,246 

243,984 

21 2 

118,643 

10.3 

125,341 

10.9 

Yucatan. . . 

261,877 

244,875 

93.5 

146,587 

56 0 

98,288 

37.5 

South Pacific . . 

2,167,608 

855,247 

39.5 

332,478 

15.3 

522,769 

24 1 

Colima 

Chiapas 

48,205 

530,684 

16 

186,424 


16 




35.1 

65,710 

12 4 

120,714 

22 7 

Guerrero 

611,105 

125,520 

20.5 

38,347 

6.3 

87,173 

14 3 

Oaxaca . 

977,614 

543,287 

55.6 

228,405 

23 4 

314,882 

32.2 

Total 

12,996,181 

2,440,591 

18 7 

1,211,045 

9 3 

1,229,546 

9 5 


• Data from Sexlo cento de poblactdn (1940) (DireccI6n General de Estadfstica). 
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TABLE 9 


Percentage of Mexico’s Population, Foreign-horn and 
Native-born, by Regions and States* 


Region and 

State 

Totai. 

Popula- 

tion 

PencENT- 
AOE Fon- 

EIGN-DOnN 

Pebcentage Native-isohn 

Total 

Bom in 
State of 
Rcaidcncc ' 

Bom io 
Other 
States 

North Pacific 

100 

l.C 

98.5 

80.7 

11.8 

Baja California N. . 

100 

12.3 

87.7 

39.0 

48.1 

Baja California S. . 

100 

0.4 

99.5 

95.1 

4.4 

Nayarit 

100 

0.2 

99.8 

84.4 

15.4 

Sinaloa 

100 

0.4 

99.0 

93.2 

0.4 

Sonora 

100 

1.7 

98.3 

88.2 

10.1 

North 

100. 

1.8 

98.2 

84.9 

13.3 

Coahuila 

100 

2.0 

98.1 

70.4 

21.7 

Chihuahua 

100 

3.0 

96.4 

85.1 

11.3 

Durango 

100 

0.9 

99.2 

88.1 

11.1 

Nuevo Le6n 

100 

1.9 

98.1 

83.4 

14.7 

San Luis Potosi . . . 

100 

0.4 

99.7 

92.0 ' 

7.1 

Tamaulipas 

100 

3.6 

96.3 

72.4 

23.9 

Zacatecas 

100 

0.6 

99.4 

92.8 

6.6 

Central 

100 

0.7 

99.3 

86.7 

12.0 

Aguascalientes. . . . 

100 

0.9 

99.1 

80.8 

18.3 

Distrito Federal . . . 

100 

2.7 

97.3 

50.6 

46.7 

Guanajuato 

100 

0.3 

99.7 

95.9 

3.8 

Hidalgo 

100 

0.1 

99.9 

95.5 

4.4 

Jalisco 

100 

6.4 

99.6 

95.1 

4.5 

Mexico 

100 

0.1 

99.9 

96.4 

3.5 

Michoacdn 

100 

0.2 

99.7 

96.0 

3.7 

Morelos 

100 

0.3 

99.7 

79.0 

20.7 

Puebla 

100 

0.2 

99.9 

95.4 

4.5 

Queretaro 

100 

0.1 

99.9 

94.5 

5.4 

Tlaxcala 

100 

0.1 

99.9 

94.7 

5.2 

Gulf 

100 

0.5 

99.5 

92.8 

0.7 

Campeche 

100 

0.4 

99.6 

92.5 

7.1 

Quintana Roo .... 

100 

13.7 

86.3 

60.2 

26.1 

Tabasco 

100 

0.2 

99.9 

96.6 

3.3 

Veracruz 

100 

0.4 

99.7 

91.3 

8.4 

Yucatdn 

100 

0.5 

99.5 

97.7 

1.8 

South Pacific 

100 

0.4 

99.6 

97.2 

2.4 

Colima 

100 

0.3 

99.8 

77.0 

22.8 

Chiapas 

100 

1.4 

98.6 

96.6 

2.0 

Guerrero 

100 

0.1 

99.9 

97.9 

2.0 

Oaxaca 

100 

0.1 

100.0 

98.4 

1.6 

Total 

100 

0.9 

99.1 

88.5 

10.0 


• Data from cento de pohlacion (1940) (Direcci6n General de Estadistica). 
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TABLE 10 


Population of Mexico Having Foreign Citizenship, Classified 
According to NatioN/Vlity and Size of Community* 


Nation* utt 

Totai. 

PorOLATlON 

PoruLATioN Livino in 
Localities of over 
10,000 Lvhabitantb 

Population Livino in 
Localities of 10,000 
OB Less Inhabitants 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No, 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

Xntionniitics of the Amcriens 







United Slates 

0,585 

mSm 

7,029 

73.3 

2,556 

26.7 

Canadian 

5,338 


77 

1.4 

5,261 

98.6 

Guatemalan 

3,358 

111 

478 

14.2 

2,880 

85.8 

Cuban 

1,123 

msm 

078 

87.1 

145 

12.9 

Others of the Americas. . . 

1,620 

100 

1,341 

82.5 

285 

17.5 

Nationalilie.s of Kuropc 







Spanish 

21,022 

100 

18,203 

86.6 

2,819 

13.4 

Brili.sh 

2,087 

100 

907 

30.4 

2,080 

69.6 

German 

2,852 

100 

2,239 

78.5 

613 

21.5 

French 

1,801 

100 

1,594 

88.5 

207 

11.5 

Polish 

1,552 

100 

1,503 

96.8 

49 

3.2 

Italian 

1,183 

100 

841 

71.1 

342 

28.9 

Others of Europe 

3,390 

100 

3,018 

88.8 

381 

11.2 

Nationalities of Asia 







Chinese 

4,856 

100 

3,042 

62.6 

1,814 

37.4 

Syrian and Lebanese 

3,405 

100 

2,760 

79.0 

735 

21.0 

Japanese 

1,550 

100 

857 

55.8 

693 

44.7 

All others 

1,757 

100 

1,402 

79.8 

355 

20.2 

UnknoT\'n 

64 

100 

60 

93.8 

4 

6.2 

Total 

07,548 

100 

46,329 

68.6 

21,219 

31.4 


• Data compiled from Sexto ccmo de poblacidn (1040) (Dircccion General dc KsUdisUca). 
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TAnUO 11 


iNiiAniTANTS 01- Mf.xico, Cr.Assinr.D Actoiujing to Agi; and Skx* 



ToTAI. I’ort'I.ATIOM 

MAt.r 

IViiAUr. 

Aor. GKoiipa 

No. of 

IVr 

No. of 

IVr 

No. of 

Pfr 


IVmon'i 

fVnl 

IVf»on« 

Ont 

I’rrAnni 

Crnl 

Tolnl. . . . 

10,0.53,552 

100.0 

0.005.787 

40.3 

0,0.57,705 

50.7 

A^cs unknown 
All of known 

4,734 


2,070 


2,001 





nccs 

10,018,818 

100.0 

0,00.3,117 

40.3 

0,0.5.5,701 

50,7 


Under 5 

2,804.802 

2,828,520 


1.448,488 

7.4 

1,410,401 

1,387,430 

7.2 

A- 0 

Hil 

1,411.081 

7.3 

7.1 

10-14 

2,402,733 


1.210.808 

0.3 

1,155.025 

5.0 

15-10 

1.000,301 

■Em 

000,500 

4.0 

1,020.705 

5.2 

20-24 

1,547,322 

7.0 

7.30.501 

3.8 

807,821 

4.1 

25-20. . . 

1,501,040 

8.1 

752.210 

3.8 

830.430 

4.3 


1,318,488 

0.7 

031.103 

.3.2 

081,885 

3.5 

35-30... , 

1,371,010 

7.0 

070,003 

.3.1 

700,050 

3.0 

40-44 

0.37,305 

4.8 

410.853 

2.3 

487,512 

2.5 

45-40 

7.57,808 

3 0 

.302,001 

1.8 

.305,234 

2.0 

50-54 . . . 

001,107 

3.1 

2.81. .332 

1.1 

310,775 

1.0 

55-50... . 

425.001 

o o 

205.5.31 

1 0 

210,500 

1.1 


410,505 

2.1 

201.753 

1.0 

214,752 

1.1 

05-00 

220,. 500 

1.2 

111.180 

0.0 

115.317 

0.0 

70-74. . 

103,035 

0.8 

78.053 

0 4 

81,082 

0.4 

75-70 . . . 

88,707 

0.5 

•13,000 

0.2 

44,801 

0.2 

80-84. . 

02,548 

0.8 

20.003 

0.1 

.3.3,495 


85-80 

24,018 

0.1 

11.500 

0.1 

13,130 


00 and over. . . 

20,8.51 

0.1 

0,001 


11,850 

0.1 




* Dntn from Sfxto cntio dr j*ohttiti6n (lOfO) (Dircccifm Grnrrnl dr Knttclutica), 
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TABLE 12 


Population of Mexico Living in Cities with over 10,000 Inhabitants 
Classified According to Age and Sex* 



Total Population 

Male 


Female 


Aoe Groups 

No. of 
Persons 

Per 

Cent 

No. of 
Peraons 

Per 

Cent 

No. of 
Persons 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

4,308,240 

100.0 

1,992,016 

46.2 

2,316,224 

53.8 

Ages unknown. . . 
All of knou-n ages 

1,452 

4,306,788 

100 0 

840 

1,991,176 

46 2 

612 

2,315,612 

53.8 

Under 5 . 

515,761 

12.0 

260,900 

6.1 

254,861 

5.9 

5-9... 

509,436 

11.8 

256,099 

5.9 

253,337 

5 9 

10-14. . . 

486,627 

11 3 

242,580 

5 6 

244,047 

5.7 

15-19. . 

458,037 

10 6 

204,394 

4 7 

253,643 

5 9 

20-24. . . 

384,398 

8 9 

168,851 

3 9 

215,547 

5 0 

25-29... 

386,955 

9.0 

169,632 

3.9 

217,323 

5.0 

30-34. . . 

324,659 

7.5 

148,873 

3.5 

175,786 

4 1 

35-39 . . 

335,154 

7 8 

152,658 

3 5 

182,496 

4.2 

40-44. . . 

234,477 

5 4 

106,404 

2 5 

128,073 

3 0 

45-49 . . . 

185,698 

4 3 

81,860 

1 9 

103,838 

2 4 

50-54. . 

151,089 

3.5 

65,263 

1.5 

85,826 

2.0 

55-59. . . 

105,295 

2 4 

44,438 

1 0 

60,857 

1 4 

60-64 . . 

94,183 

2 2 

38,185 

0.9 

55,998 

1 3 

65-69. . . 

52,368 

1.2 

20,562 

0 5 

31,806 

0.7 

70-74 . 

37,825 

0 9 

14,560 

0 3 

23,265 

0 5 

75-79. . 

21,286 

0.5 

8,090 

0.2 

13,196 

0 3 

80-84 . 

13,464 

0 3 

4,706 

0 1 

8,758 

0 2 

85-89. 

5,778 

0.1 

1,877 


3,901 

0 1 

90 and over 

4,298 

0 1 

1,244 


3,054 

0 1 


* Data from bexto cento de -poblacion ( 1940 ) (Direccion General de Estadistica). 
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TABLE IS 


Population of Mexico Living in Localities with 10,000 or Lf,ss 
Inhabitants, Classified According to Age and Sex* 


Age Grodps 

Total Population 

1 

Male 

Feuale 

No. of 
Peraona 

Per 

Cent 

No. of 
Peraona 

Per 

Cent 

No. of 
Peraona 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

15,345,312 

100.0 

7,703,771 

60.2 

7,641,641 

49.8 

Ages unknown . . . 

8,282 


1,830 


1,452 


All of known ages 

16,342,030 

100.0 

7,701,941 

50.2 

7,640,089 

49.8 

Under 5 

2,349,181 

16.3 

1,187,688 

7.7 

1,161,543 

7.6 

5-9 

2,319,084 

16.1 

1,184,982 

7.7 

1,184,102 

7.4 

10-14 

1,916,106 

12.5 

1,004,228 

6.6 

911,878 

5:9 

16-19 

1,638,264 

10.0 

765,112 

5.0 

773,162 

6.0 

20-24 

1,162,924 

7.6 

670,660 

3.7 

502,274 

3.9 

26-29 

1,204,694 

7.9 

582,678 

8.8 

622,116 

4.1 

80-34 

993,829 

6.6 

485,230 

8.2 

508,599 

3.3 

85-39 

1,036,465 

6.8 

618,005 

3.4 

518,460 

3.4 

40-44 

702,918 

4.6 

343,449 

2.2 

359,469 

2.8 

46-49 

572,200 

3.7 

280,804 

1.8 

291,396 

1.9 

60-64 

450,018 

2.9 

219,069 

1.4 

230,949 

1.5 

56-59 

819,796 

2.1 

161,093 

1.0 

168,703 

1.0 

60-64 

826,822 

2.1 

166,568 

1.1 

168,754 

1.0 

66-69 

174,188 

1.1 

90,627 

0.6 

83,511 

0.6 

70-74 

125,210 

0.8 

64,393 

0.4 

60,817 

0.4 

75-79 

67,421 

0.4 

86,816 

0.2 

31,605 

0.2 

80-84 


0.8 

24,367 

0.2 

24,727 

0.2 

86-89 


0.1 

9,632 

0.1 

9,238 

0.1 

90 and over 

16,656 

0.1 

7,760 

0.1 

8,796 

0.1 


• Data froXD Sexto cento de pohlaciSn (1940) (Direca6n General de Estadisliea), , 



























TABLE 15 


NUMBER OF Colonies Formed and Amount and Source of Land Colonized 
IN Mexico from 1916 to 1943, bv Regions and States* 


Land Ahea Involved 


Region and 
State 

No. 

OF 

Colo- 

nies 

No. OF 
Colo- 
nists 

Total Aren 

From National 
Lands 

From Private 
Holdings 

No. of 
Hectares 

Per 

Cent 

No. of 
Hectares 

Per 

Cent 

No. of 
Hectares 

Per 

Cent 

North Pacific . . . 

51 

2,709 

146,993 

100 

72,945 

49.0 

74,048 

50.4 

Baja Califor- 









nia N 

44 

2,066 

86,230 

100 

51,407 

59.0 

84,823 

40.4 

Baja Califor- 









nia S 









Nayarit 

1 

98 

20 

100 



20 

100.0 

Sinaloa 

1 

46 

900 

100 

900 

100.0 



Sonora 

5 

499 

59,843 

100 

20,038 

34.5 

39,205 

65.5 

North 

78 

7,125 

862,887 

100 

346,095 

40.1 

516,292 

59.9 

Coahuila 

25 

828 

130,688 

100 

126,925 

92.9 

9,763 

7.1 

Chihuahua 

6 

556 

182,637 

100 

25,782 

19.4 

106,855 

80.6 

Durango 

21 

2,743 

274,996 

100 

86,150 

13.1 

238,840 

86.9 

Nuevo Leon. . . 

2 

346 

16,309 

100 

14,894 

91.3 

1,415 

8.7 



1,866 

153,445 

100 



153,445 

100.0 


mtm 

635 

l42jS88 

100 

142,838 

100.0 



1 

151 

5,974 

100 


5,974 

100.0 

Central 

Aguascalientes 

82 

2,773 

147,661 

100 

12,067 

8.2 

135,594 

91.8 









Distrito Fede- 


















Guanajuato. . . 

2 

90 

1,025 i 

100 

1,025 

100.0 



Hidalgo 

7 

189 

19,501 

100 

1,457 

7.5 

18,044 

92.5 


3 

1,708 

105,034 

100 



105,034 

100.0 

Mexico 

4 

' 49 

2,724 

100 

2,202 

80.8 

522 

19.2 

Michoacdn 

6 

242 

4,517 

100 

3,410 

75.5 

1,107 

24.5 


5 

194 

1,858 

100 

1,858 

100.0 




3 

93 

2ill6 

100 

2;il5 

100.0 

1 



1 

197 

10^701 

100 


10,701 

100.0 


1 

11 

186 

100 



186 

100.0 

Gulf 

7 

202 

58,948 


51,173 

86.8 

7,775 

13.2 

Campeche. . . . 

1 


7,775 




7,775 

100.0 








1 


10,000 


10,000 

100.0 




2 

132 

4,570 

100 

4^570 

100.0 




3 

70 

36 i 603 , 

100 

36; 603 

100.0 







1 



South Pacific 

9 

937 

31,818 

100 

7,752 

24.4 

24,066 

75.6 










Chiapas 

3 

284 

11,972 

100 

4,512 

37.7 

7,460 

62.3 

Guerrero 

4 

220 

6,846 

100 

3,240 

47.3 

3,606 

52.7 


2 

433 

13,000 

100 



13,000 

100.0 









Total 

177 

13,746 

1,247,807 

100 

490,032 

39.3 

757,775 

60.7 


• Data compiled from the records of the Departamento de Colonizaeidn, Secretaria de Agrieultura y Fomento. 
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TABLE 17 


Landholdings in Mexico, Classified According to 
Size of Holding, by Regions, 1940* 
(Percentage Distribution) 


Size or Holdino 
(IIectabes) 

Total Landuoi.dinob 

PeRCENTAOE or LANonOLDINOS, BT RrXItONB 

No. 

Per Cent 

North 

Pacific 

North 

Central 

Gulf 

South 

Pacific 

Under 1 

497,372 

17.6 

2.5 

5.4 

25.5 

7.9 

15.4 

1 - 6 .... 

431,221 

16.3 

10.1 

11.5 

15.4 

12.8 

25.1 

6.1- 10.... 

74,187 

2.6 

2.4 

4.1 

2.0 

4.0 

2.0 

10.1- 26... 

82,013 

2.9 

3.2 

4.7 

2.0 

6.3 

2.0 

26.1- 50. .. 

46,466 

1.7 

1.8 

2.9 

1.1 

2.9 

1.2 

50.1- 100.... 

31,763 

1.1 

1.3 

2.1 

0.7 

1.6 

0.9 

100.1- 200.... 

22,695 

0.8 

0.8 

1.6 

0.5 

1.2 

0.7 

200.1- 500.... 

17,428 

0.6 

1.2 

1.3 

0.3 

0.8 

0.7 

500.1- 1 , 000 ... . 

6,087 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

1,000.1- 5,000. . . . 

6,883 

0.2 

0.9 

0.7 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

6,000.1-10,000. .. 

1,342 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.01 

0.1 

0.03 

10,000.1-20,000 . . 

751 

0 02 

0.1 

0.1 


0.02 

0.01 

20,000.1-40,000 .. 

420 

0.01 

0.03 

0.1 


0.01 

0.01 

Over 40,000 

301 

0.01 

0.02 

0.04 


0.01 

0.01 

Total private 








holdings 

1,218,929 

43.2 

24.9 

35.4 

47.6 

37.1 

48.4 

No. of ejidatariost- . . 

1,601,392 

56.8 

75.1 

64.8 

52.4 

62.9 

51.6 

Total Landhold- 








ings 

2,820,321 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


• Preliminary data from Dircccion General do EsUdistica. 

* T’ ' ‘ ju---,--! — ju-ij "d it is assumed that each has the right to a landholding. This 

■ . ' ' .' * * The cjido holdings arc not di.slribuled according to sire here 

■ . , . ' i' gc sixe of ejido holding sec Appendix A, Tables 23 and 24, 
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TABLIi 18 


Number and Size of Landiioldinos in Mexiuo wmi more 'Fdan 
1,000 Hectares of Land, by IIkgionh and H'm'm* 


North . . 


Nf>. or Houiinon 


Rmiox JI.VD State 

1.000,1 
to 6,000 
HtcUrtJ 

«, 000,1 
to 10,000 
Jlertarrt 

10,000,1 
Ifj 110,000 
Ilrr-taryt 

North Pacific 

1,220 

220 

m 

Baja California N. . , . 

57 

2 

5 

Baja California S, . , , 

SOS 

13 

28 

Navaril 

50 

12 

8 

Sinaloa 

215 

74 

20 

Sonora .... 

5&0 

128 

rjfj 


J,21& 


7£5 


Xfl,00IIJ 
to 40,1100 
Hffinrf 

4i 

4 

r, 

u 

V, 


4V, i 


()vi-r 

40,000 

Jluthtm 

n 

n 

r 

io 

Yr-A 


'I'otnl 

o'/ti 1,000 
fluihrri, 

i,m 

r,‘. 

i'AU 

m 

m 

Mn 


rotrl 

O'/rt 

10,000 

YU 

14 

'fM 

i)l 

m 


Coahuila . , . . 

S55 ' 

103 

00 » 

71 

57 

78/1 

213 

Chihuahua.. 

71.3 

I7I 

128 . 

102 

¥1 

1,1% 

273 

Durango . 

4^ 

111 

04 

43 

31 

7^/5 ! 

133 

Nue*'a Lein . 

501 

1% 

40 ' 

18 

11 

748 

73 

San Luii Pctcnf . . 

1C8 

18 

17 '. 

14 

12 

220 

43 

Tan-,auiipai 

0% 

102 

50 . 

10 

13 

K' { 

32 

TAfz-Virx.' 

225 

51 

28 

1.5 

13 

// V ✓ 

1 

50 

^nl.'al 

841 

120 

01 


8 

l//iO ' 

78 

h guaacs-i tt’ 

12 

I 

I 



If 


Dlrtrito IctAi’c^ 

7 

, 

'' 



8 

f 

Gu'i.'jaj'.a'o 


:o 

;o 

I 




Hi'ia!?o 


r 

>4 




¥t 




•4 4 


4 

.5 

.V,0 

33 

y.-yr-.'X, 


t 

5 

2 


i;o 

7 

.Mid'.aoaa 

2£;> 



2 

4 

;% 

15 

Mo-:'.’. 


4- 




3 


Pnshla. . . - 


y' 4 

/ 



532 

7 

Ou.'rttaro 


4 

r 



38 

4 

f 

•nar-'a^ 






3 



fjr.'S 

T 8.V_t 

V » r 5 ,' r .2 



^ / 


^4 


% 

<s. 

i 






vr' 


» <■> 

% 

*/, 

"i 

:x, 

4 

Vy 

Yi. 

'f 




■— f- ~SK J,T 


-iy .'yi'y 



TABLE £1 


Number of Inhabitants Living on Ejidos and Percentage They Form of.- ( a ) the 
Total Population, (6) the Population in Localities of 10,000 or Less, (c) the 
Population in Localities of 5,000 or Less, and ( d ) the Population in Locali- 
ties OF 2,500 OR Less, by Regions and States* 


REoroN' AjfD State 

Ejido 

POPDLATION 

PEnCENTAOE EjIDO PoPOLATION 

16 of: 

(a) 

Total 

Population 

(b) 

Population 
10,000 
or Less 

(c) 

Population 
5,000 
or Less 

(d) 

Population 
2,500 
or Less 

North Pacific 

273,051 

22.7 

27.4 

29.2 

32.0 

Baja California N 

10,274 

13.0 

23.5 

23.5 

26.3 

Baja California S 

3,998 

7.8 

9.7 

11.2 

12.1 

Nayarit 

87,325 

40.3 

46.2 

52.0 

57.7 

Sinaloa 

105,170 

21.3 

24.7 

25.9 

27.3 

Sonora 

66,284 

18.2 

22.3 

23.4 

27.0 

North 

1,008,565 

25.8 

33.7 

36.5 

40.0 

Coahuila 

146,128 

26.5 

41.4 

49.3 

53.7 

Chihuahua 

139,552 

22.4 

29.7 

32.1 

35.3 

Durango 

167,710 

34.7 

39.5 

41.0 

45.6 

Nuevo Leon 

59,933 

11.1 

16.9 

18.3 

19.8 

San Luis Potosi 

246,710 

36.3 

42.2 

45.5 

48.7 

Tamaulipas 

87,523 

19.1 

30.8 

34.4 

35.0 

Zacatecas 

161,009 

28.5 

31.0 

32.6 

37.8 

Central 

2,438,916 

25.9 

36.0 

39.2 

44.6 

Aguascalientes 

32,074 

19.8 

40.4 

40.4 

46.5 

Distrito Federal 

82,947 

4.7 

40.8 

57.4 

76.5 

Guanajuato 

228,164 

21.8 

28.0 

31.4 

33.6 

Hidalgo 

265,470 

34.4 

38.3 

39.0 

42.0 

Jalisco 

259,186 

18.3 

23.8 

27.2 

31.1 

Mexico 

554,616 

48.4 

50.3 

53.5 

62.6 

Michoacan 

341,472 

28.9 

32.0 

35.2 

40.6 

Morelos 

87,379 

47.8 

51.9 

54.0 

66.3 

Puebla 

415,752 

32.1 

37.0 

39.3 

44.5 

Queretaro 

85,525 

34.9 

40.5 

41.8 

43.3 

Tlaxcala 

86,331 

38.5 

38.5 

44.2 

54.7 

Gulf 

737,120 

30.3 

36.5 

39.3 

44.4 

Campeche 

36,645 

40.5 

54.5 

61.6 

80.4 

Quintana Roo 

6,253 

33.3 

33.3 

33.3 

44.4 

Tabasco 

75,132 

26.3 

28.8 

29.7 

32.1 

Veracruz 

401,981 

24.8 

29.5 

31.2 

34.9 

Yucatan 

217,109 

51.9 

70.6 

84.0 

101.2 

South Pacific 

534,406 

19.9 

20.9 

21.8 

23.7 

Colima 

15,819 

20.1 

28.1 

32.0 

36.6 

Chiapas 

161,830 

23.8 

25.4 

27.0 

28.4 

Guerrero 

184,042 

25.1 

25.6 

26.9 

29.4 

Oaxaca 

172,715 

14.5 

15.0 

15.4 

17.1 

Total 

4,992,058 

25.4 

32.5 

35.0 

39.1 


• DbU compiled from the Sf^undo cento e/idal and the Sexh cento depoblact6n (1940) (Direcci6n General deEsta- 
dlatica). 
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TABLE 22 


Proportion Which Ejidatarios Constitote of All Persons 
Engaged in Agriculture, by Regions and States 


Region and State 

Total No. of Per- 
sons Engaged m 
Agriculture* 

Total No. of 
Ejidatanosf 

Percentage 
Ejidatarios 
Are of All 
Persons En- 
gaged in 
Agriculture 

North Pacific 

239,354 

103,792 

43 4 

Baja California N. . . 

13,544 

3,627 

26 8 

Baja California S. 

7,533 

2,410 

32 0 

Nayarit 

50,242 

29,137 

58 0 

Sinaloa 

106,565 

41,944 

39 4 

Sonora 

61,470 

26,674 

43 4 

North 

730,589 

318,115 

43 5 

Coahuila 

86,727 

46,240 

53 3 

Chihuahua 

111,659 

42,725 

38 3 

Durango 

106,030 

59,046 

55 7 

Nuevo Leon 

89,995 

20,909 

23 2 

San Luis Potosi 

139,209 

70,167 

50 4 

Tamauhpas 

74,775 

26,493 

35 4 

Zacatecas 

122,194 

52,535 

43 0 

Central 

1,700,947 

800,599 

47 1 

Aguascalientes 

22,523 

9,103 

40 4 

Distrito Federal 

38,322 

32,719 

85 4 

Guanajuato 

219,445 

74,389 

33 9 

Hidalgo 

174,884 

84,565 

48 4 

Jalisco 

281,230 

82,432 

29 3 

Mexico 

263,898 

173,765 

65 8 

Michoacdn 

261,563 

118,169 

45 2 

Morelos 

42,064 

29,218 

69 5 

Puebla 

288,543 

138,348 

47 9 

Queretaro 

57,091 

25,396 

44 5 

Tlaxcala 

51,384 

32,495 

63 2 

Gulf 

507,093 

209,705 

41 4 

Campeche 

17,205 

10,283 

59 8 

Quintana Roo 

4,745 

1,895 

40 0 

Tabasco 

62,099 

21,847 

35 2 

Veracruz 

333,946 

114,259 

34 2 

Yucatan 

89,098 

61,421 

68 9 

South Pacific 

652,909 

169,181 

25 9 

Colima 

15,381 

5,138 

33 4 

Chiapas 

171,257 

50,245 

29 3 

Guerrero 

170,178 

62,940 

35 7 

Oaxaca 

290,093 

50,858 

17 5 

Total 

3,8.30,892 

1,601,392 

41 8 


• Data from Sexto cen$o de pohlacion (1940) (Direccion General dc EstadLsUca) 
t Data from Segundo ceneo ejidal (1940) (Direccion General de Estadistica). 










TABLE 23 


Ejido Lands Classified According to Average Number of Hectares 
PER EJIDATARIO, by REGIONS AND STATES* 


Region and State 

Total Aren 
of Land in 
Ejidos 
(Hectnrcfl) 

Total No. of 
Ejidatarios 

Average 
No. of 
Ilcetnrcs 
per 
Ejida- 
tario 

No. of Eiida- 
tarioa in 
Possession 
of Land 

Average 
No. of 
Hectares 
per Ejida- 
tario in 
Possession 
of Land 

North Pacific 

2,772,674 

103,792 

26.7 

71,563 

38.7 

Baja California N. . . . 

164,170 

3,627 

46.3 

3,474 

47.3 

Baja California S 

65,379 

2,410 

27.1 

1,191 

54.9 

Nayarit 

584,381 

29,137 

20.1 

19,843 

29.5 

Sinaloa 

1,019,739 

41,944 

24.4 

29,410 

34.7 

Sonora 

938,906 

26,674 

35.2 

17,646 

63.3 

North 

13,049,320 

318,115 

41.0 

249,732 

52.3 

Coahuila 

1,527,188 

46,240 

33.0 

88,673 

39.5 

Chihuahua 

3,109,821 

42,725 

72.8 

34,868 

89.2 

Durango 

2,459,260 

69,046 

41.6 

45,890 

53.6 

Nuevo Le6n 

812,942 

20,909 

38.9 

15,707 

61.8 

San Luis Potosf 

2,564,462 

70,167 

36.5 

53,266 

48.1 

Tamaulipas 

893,763 

26,493 

33.7 

23,394 

38.2 

Zacatecas 

1,681,884 

52,535 

32.0 

37,944 

44.3 

Central 

6,771,749 

800,599 

8.6 

590,811 

11.5 

Aguascalientes 

231,452 

9,103 

25.4 

8,102 

28.6 

Distrito Federal 

26,343 

32,719 

0.8 

21,210 

1.2 

Guanajuato 

863,834 

74,389 

11.5 

53,744 

16.9 

Hidalgo 

595,118 

84,665 

7.0 

66,703 

8.9 

Jalisco 

1,199,764 

82,432 

14.6 

64,188 

18.7 

Mexico 

730,838 

178,766 

4.2 

129,137 

5.7 

Michoacan 

1,318,436 

118,169 

11.2 

82,644 

16.0 

Morelos 

314,837 

29,218 

10.8 

20,974 

16.0 

Puebla 

945,049 

138,348 

6.8 

99,052 

9.5 

Queretaro 

388,041 

26,396 

15.3 

17,683 

21.9 

Tlaxcala 

168,037 

32,496 

5.2 

27,374 

6.1 

Gulf 

3,982,939 

209,705 

19.0 

181,471 

21.9 

Campeche 

580,300 

10,283 

56.4 

9,151 

63.4 

Quintana Roo 

661,913 

1,895 

349.3 

1,757 

376.7 

Tabasco 

466,096 

21,847 

21.3 

19,895 

24.0 

Veracruz 

941,937 

114,259 

8.2 

93,445 

10.1 

Yucatdn 

1,332,693 

61,421 

21.7 

57,723 

23.1 

South Pacific 

2,346,278 

169,181 

14.0 

129,333 

18.3 

Colima 

123,796 

5,138 

24.1 

4,104 

30.2 

Chiapas 

643,045 

50,245 

12.8 

39,897 

16.1 

Guerrero 

913,090 

62,940 

14.5 

45,640 

20.0 

Oaxaca 

666,347 

50,858 

13.1 

39,692 

16.8 

Total 

28,922,860 

1,601,392 

18.1 

1,222,910 

23.7 


• Data from Segundo cen/o ejtdal (1940) (Direcci6n General de Estadistica). 
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TABLE 26 


Average Number of Days per Year Worked by the Ejidatarios in 
AND OUT OF THE EJIDOS, BY REGIONS AND STATES* 


Region and State 

Total Days 
VV onKED 

Days Wouked 

IN TUE E;ido 

Days Woiiked 

Odt or TBE Eiido 

No. 

Per Cent 

No. 

Per Cent 

No. 

Per Cent 

North Pacific 

258 


203 

78.7 

55 

21.3 

Baja California N 

254 


243 

95.7 

11 

4.3 

Baja California S 

273 


182 

60.7 

91 

33.3 

Nayarit 

267 


246 

02.1 

21 

7.9 

Sinaloa 

252 


180 

71.4 

72 

28.6 

Sonora 

244 


163 

66.8 

81 

33.2 

North 

251 

100 

201 

80.1 

50 

19.9 

Coahuila 

201 

100 

219 

83.9 

42 

16.1 

Chihuahua 

261 

100 

196 

78.1 

66 

21.9 

Durango 

251 

100 

200 

79.7 

51 

20.3 

Nuevo Le6n 

256 

100 

204 

79.7 

52 

20.3 

vSan Luis Potosl 

251 

100 

187 

74.6 

64 

25.6 

Tamaulipas 

207 

100 

236 

88.0 

82 

12.0 

Zacatecas 

221 

100 

165 

74.7 

66 

25.3 

Central 

243 

100 

161 

66.3 

82 

33.7 

Aguascalientes 

222 

100 

192 

86.5 

30 

13.5 

Distrito Federal 

294 

100 

64 

21.8 

230 

78.2 

Guanajuato 

227 

100 

201 

88.5 

26 

11.6 

Hidalgo 

272 

100 

126 

46.3 

146 

63.7 

Jalisco 

239 

100 

183 

76.6 

56 

23.4 

Mexico 

249 

100 

124 

60.0 

125 

50.0 

Michoacdn 

241 

100 

196 

81.3 

46 

18.7 

Morelos 

256 

100 

181 

70.7 

76 

29.3 

Puebla 

200 

100 

182 

70.0 

78 

30.0 

Querctaro 

234 

100 

164 

70.1 

70 

29.9 

Tlaxcala 

170 

100 

160 

90.9 

16 

9.1 

Gulf 

200 

100 

196 

75.0 

65 

25.0 

Campeche 

246 

100 

170 

69.4 

76 

30.6 

Quintana Roo 

297 

100 

187 

63.0 

110 

37.0 

Tabasco 

205 

100 

162 

79.0 

43 

21.0 

Veracruz 

277 

100 

239 

86.3 

38 

13.7 

Yucat&n 

272 

100 

215 

79.0 

57 

21.0 

South Pacific 

240 

100 

194 

80.8 

46 

19.2 

Colima 

232 

100 

195 

84.1 

37 

15.9 

Chiapas 

250 

100 

208 

83.2 

42 

16.8 

Guerrero 

211 

100 

175 

82.9 

36 

17.1 

Oaxaca 

265 

100 

197 

74.3 

68 

25.7 

Total 

249 

100 

186 

74.7 

63 

25.3 


• Data from Segnndo cenio ejidal (1040) (Direcci6n General de Estadfstica). 
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TABLE 28 


Number of Farm Laborers in Mexico and Percentage They Con- 
stitute OF All Persons Gainfully Employed in 
Agriculture, by Regions and States* 


Region and State 

No. of Farm 
Laborers 

No. of Persons 
Engaged in 
Agriculture 

Percentage 
Farm Labor- 
ers Are of 
Persons En- 
gaged in 
Agriculture 

North Pacific 

120,S62 

239,354 

50.3 

Baja California N 

6,056 

13,544 

22.4 

Baja California S 

2,016 

7,533 

38.7 

Nayarit 

25,463 

50,242 

50.7 

Sinaloa 

51,452 

106,565 

48.3 

Sonora 

34,475 

61,470 

56.1 

North 


730,589 

46.1 

Coahuila 

41,017 

86,727 

47.4 

Chihuahua 

49,852 

111,659 

44.6 

Durango 

47,733 

106,030 

45.1 

Nuevo Le6n 

43,896 

89,995 

48.8 

San Luis Potosl 

56,120 

139,209 

40.3 

Tamaulipas 

36,073 

74,775 

48.2 

Zacatecas 

62,111 

122,194 

50.8 

Central 

879,812 

1,700,947 

51.7 

Aguascalientes 

10,140 

22,523 

45.0 

Distrito Federal 

18,217 

38,322 

47.5 

Guanajuato 

135,446 

219,445 

61.7 

Hidalgo 

101,030 

174,884 

57.8 

Jalisco 

140,960 

281,230 

50.1 

Mexico 

106,835 

263,898 

40.5 

Michoacdn 

140,616 

261,563 

53.8 

Morelos 

22,999 

42,064 

54.7 

Puebla 

146,934 

288,543 

50.9 

Queretaro 

34,389 

57,091 

60.2 

Tlaxcala 

22,246 

51,384 

43.3 

Gulf 

245,087 

507,093 

48.3 

Campeche 

6,490 

17,205 

37.7 

Quintana Roo 

887 

4,745 

18.7 

Tabasco 

29,780 

62,099 

48.0 

Veracruz 

182,182 

333,946 

54.6 

YucatAn 

25,748 

89,098 

27.8 

South Pacific 

310,194 

652,909 

47.5 

Colima 

9,316 

15,381 

60.6 

Chiapas 

75,525 

171,257 

44.1 

Guerrero 

97,697 

176,178 

55.5 

Oaxaca 

127,656 

290,093 

44.0 

Total 

1,892,257 

3,830,892 

49.4 


• Data from Sexto cento de poilaciSn (1940) (Direcci6n General de Estadlstica). 
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TABLE 30 

Dwellings in Mexico, Classified According to Type, by Regions and States* 


Region and 

Total Dwellinob 

Hutb OB Hovels 

Sinole-Fajhlt 

Houses 

Apabtuents 

OR Hotels 

State 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

North Pacific. . . 
Baja Califor- 

256,177 

100 

105,320 

41.1 

149,734 

58.4 

1,123 

0.4 

nia N 

Baja Califor- 

17,260 

100 

6,243 

36.2 

10,896 

63.1 

130 

0.8 

nia S 

9,348 

100 

4,912 

52.5 

4,244 

45.4 

192 

2.1 

Nayarit 

53,793 

100 

26,801 

49.8 

26,858 

49.9 

134 

0,2 

Sinaloa 

101,439 

100 

46,401 

45.7 

54,776 

54.0 

262 

0.3 

Sonora 

74,328 

100 

20,968 

28.2 

52,960 

71.3 

405 

0.5 

North 

772,652 

100 

229,458 

29.7 

534,469 

69.2 

8,725 

1.1 

Coahuila. . . . 

107,455 

100 

22,927 

21.3 

83,800 

78.0 

728 

0.7 

Chihuahua. . . 

116,853 

100 

14,334 

12.3 

99,915 

85.5 

2,604 

2.2 

Durango 

97,388 

100 

18,829 

14.2 

82,770 

85.0 

789 

0.8 

Nuevo Le6n. . 
San Luis Po- 

114,292 

100 

45,159 

39.5 

68,788 

60.2 

345 

0.3 

tosi 

135,953 

100 

69,189 

50.9 

65,848 

48.4 

916 

0.7 

Tamaulipas. . 

85,304 

100 

44,188 

51.8 

38,412 

45.0 

2,704 

3.2 

Zacatecas.. . . 

115,407 

100 

19,832 

17.2 

94,936 

82.3 

639 

0.6 

Central 

Aguascalien- 

1,729,941 

100 

670,827 

38.7 

1,018,892 

58.9 

40,722 

2.4 

tea 

Distrito Fede- 

30,058 

100 

5,882 

19.6 

23,825 

79.3 

351 

1.2 

ral 

152,738 

100 

23,595 

15.4 

102,358 

67.0 

26,785 

17.5 

Guanajuato . . 

226,168 

100 

99,205 

43.9 

126,275 

55.8 

688 

0.3 

Hidalgo 

156,458 

100 

87,544 

56.0 

66,799 

42.7 

2,115 

1.4 

Jalisco 

308,831 

100 

63,236 

20.5 

243,581 

78.9 

2,014 1 

0.7 

Mexico 

233,023 

100 

68,931 

29.6 

162,876 

69.9 

1 1,216 

0.5 

Michoacdn . . . 

242,931 

100 

99,623 

41.0 

142,238 

58.6 

1,070 

' 0.4 

Morelos 

33,568 

100 

14,996 

44.7 

17,827 

53.1 

745 

2.2 

Puebla 

246,317 

100 

155,133 

63.0 

86,074 

34.9 

5,110 

2.1 

Queretaro 

54,288 

100 

33,811 

62.3 

20,187 

37.2 

290 

0.5 

Tlaxcala 

45,561 

100 

18,871 

40.3 

26,852 

58.9 

338 

0.7 

Gulf 

483,766 

100 

288,471 

59.6 

190,246 

39.3 

5,049 

1.0 

Campeche ... 

19,423 

100 

10,842 

55.8 

8,545 

44.0 

36 

0.2 

Quintana Roo 

3,559 

100 

2,285 

64.2 

1,267 

35.6 

7 

0.2 

Tabasco 

49,275 

100 

40,008 

81.2 

8,903 

18.1 

364 

0.7 

Veracruz. . . . 

317,295 

100 

188,393 

59.4 

124,330 

39.2 

4,572 

1.4 

Yucatan 

94,214 

100 

46,943 

49.8 

47,201 

50.1 

70 

0.1 

South Pacific. . . 

564,434 

100 

414,230 

73.4 

148,464 

26.3 

1,740 

0.3 

Colima 

18,194 

100 

9,038 

49.7 

9,070 

49.9 

86 

0.5 

Chiapas 

138,492 

100 

96,102 

69.4 

42,000 

30.3 

390 

0.3 

Guerrero .... 

149,280 

100 

105,236 

70.5 

43,731 

29.3 

313 

0.2 

Oaxaca 

258,468 

100 

203,854 

78.9 

53,663 

20.8 

951 

0.4 

Total 

3,806,970 

100 

1,707,806 

44.9 

2,041,805 

53.6 

57,359 

1.5 


• DatA from Segundo cento de edxficiot (19S9) (Direcci6n Genera) de Estadfstica). 
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TABLE 31 


Dwellings in Municipalities Having No Urban Population, Classified 
According to Type of Dwelling, by Regions and States* 


Total Dwelunqs 


Hct8 OB Hovels 


Single-Familt 

Houses 


Apabtments 
OB Hotels 


Region and 
State 


North Pacific 

Baja California N. . 
Baja California S. . . 

Nayarit 

Sinaloa 

Sonora 

North 

Coahuila 

Chihuahua 

Durango 

Nuevo Leon 

San Luis Potosl 

Tamaulipas 

Zacatecas 

Central 

Aguascalientes .... 
Distrito Federal . . . 

Guanajuato 

Hidalgo 

Jalisco 

Mexico 

Michoacan 

Morelos 

Puebla 

Queretaro 

Tlaxcala 

Gulf 

Campeche 

Quintana Roo 

Tabasco 

Veracruz 

Yucatdn 

South Pacific 

Colima 

Chiapas 

Guerrero 

Oaxaca 

Total 


No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

81,517 

100 

36,818 

45.2 

44,590 

54.7 

109 

0.1 

3,252 

|Rn| 

2,376 

73.1 

875 

26.9 

1 


16,309 

■nifl 

10,013 

61.4 

6,282 

38.5 

14 

0.1 

31,028 

BliSl 

15,269 

49.2 

15,702 

50.6 

57 

0.2 

30,928 

100 

9,160 

29.6 

21,731 

70.3 

37 


292,868 

100 1 

119,559 

40.8 

172,631 

58.9 

678 

0.2 

16,425 

100 

7,237 

44.1 

9,179 

55.9 

9 

0.1 

61,693 

100 

10,124 

16.4 

51,256 

83.1 

313 


33,781 

100 

7,580 

22.4 

26,171 

77.5 

30 

0.1 

40,896 

100 

22,455 

54.9 

18,415 

45.0 

26 


59,831 

100 

33,260 

55.6 

26,540 

44.4 

31 

Mlllfl 

41,370 

100 

28,516 

68.9 

12,605 

30.5 

249 


38,872 

100 

10,387 

26.7 

28,465 

73.2 

20 

0.1 

629,109 

100 

332,126 

52.8 

296,263 

47.1 

720 

0.1 

6,374 

100 

1,646 

25.8 

4,727 

74.2 

1 


1,238 

100 

151 

12.2 

1,078 

87.1 

9 

0.7 

25,692 

100 

13,027 

50.7 

12,660 

49.3 

5 


104,733 

100 

65,555 

62.6 

39,018 

37.3 

160 


80,412 

100 

23,467 

29.2 

56,903 

70.8 

42 

niH 

119,014 

100 

44,949 

37.8 

73,980 

62.2 

85 

SVH 

70,719 

100 

39,129 

55.3 

31,528 

44.6 

62 

iXH 

16,632 

100 

7,694 

46.3 

8,872 

53.3 

66 


150,773 

100 

105,264 

69.8 

45,259 

30.0 

250 


30,056 

100 

20,677 

68.8 

9,367 

31.2 

12 


23,466 

100 

10,567 

45.0 

12,871 

54.8 

28 

0.1 

213,059 

100 

147,122 

69.1 

65,590 

30.8 

347 

0.2 

5,412 

100 

3,426 

63.3 

1,982 

36.6 

4 

wSM 

1,903 

100 

1,322 

69.5 

580 

30.5 

1 

in 

18,225 

100 

15,638 

85.8 

2,567 

14.1 

20 


152,374 

100 

105,369 

69.2 

46,694 

30.6 

311 


35,145 

100 

21,367 

60.8 

13,767 

39.2 

11 


379,782 

100 

303,108 

79.8 

76,365 

20.1 

309 

0.1 

4,838 

100 

2,885 

59.6 

1,947 

40.2 

6 

0.1 

92,562 

100 

72,850 

78.7 

19,644 

21.2 

68 

0.1 

76,717 

100 

57,882 

75.4 

18,781 

24.5 

54 

0.1 

205,665 

100 

169,491 

82.4 

35,993 

17.5 

181 

0.1 

1,596,335 

100 

938,733 

58.8 

655,439 

41.1 

2,163 

0.1 


• Data from Segundo cento 


de edificiot (1939) (Direcci6n General de Estadlstica). 
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PoriJI.ATION I.IVINC IN I-Of:AUTll.S Of 10.000 OK iNIUniTANTS 
Ci.Assn ir.i) AccouDiNo to Tvi’i: op Upd I'skd 

riY UllGIONS AND KTATP-S* 

(I’crccnlnpc DNtriljiitiori) 


Hioids Avn SiATi 

I’on'Mtiov 
I.tVIMJ t'( 
IyM-*l.ttirn 

I’r fi' rvTAnr I'aiva Srrririir) 

Ttrs nr IIrr> 

or 10.000 
on I.rr>« Ire 

tlAtilTAnTn 

(,‘«l nr 
llr.I 

Tiir'X'o 

Ham. 

mwl 

Gronn'l 
nr Floor 

North I’nrifir 

100 

HI. 7 

0,0 

0.1 

8 7 

Ilnjn Cnlifnrn'm N.. . 
linjn rnlifornin S. . . 

100 

fli.O 

2.5 


4.0 

100 

73.0 

21.0 


4 8 

Nnynril 

100 

77.0 

18,1 

o.i 

4.8 


100 

01.7 

2,0 


2.0 

Sonorn 

100 

05.0 

13.5 

0.1 

20,0 

North 

100 

7.3.5 

3.8 

0 I 

22.7 

Conlmiln 

100 

81.3 

2.0 

0.1 

15.8 

Chitumlum. . 

100 

70.0 

2.0 


20.1 

Durnnf;o 

100 

as. 2 

2.0 


13.0 


100 

81.5 

1.5 


11.0 

Snn Lui*; I’oloaf. . , 

100 

50.7 

7.7 

0.1 

41.5 

Tnniniilipns 

100 

80.7 

3 4 

0 1 

0 8 

Zacatcen'i 

100 

08.3 

3.2 

0.1 

2.8.6 

Central 

100 

40.7 

13.8 

0.1 

30.5 

Apinscalicntcs 

100 

51.4 

3.8 

0.1 

11.7 


100 

50.0 

40.5 

5.8 


31. 3 


100 

12.0 


40 0 

Hidalgo 

100 

25.7 

7.8 

0.1 

00.4 

.Iali<ico 

100 

05.2 

21.2 

0.1 

10.0 


100 

43.1 

7.0 


49.2 

MichoacCin 

100 

03.4 

5.3 


31.3 


100 

05.7 

23.1 


11.1 

Puebla 

100 

20,2 

21.0 

0.1 

49.1 


100 

27.1 

0.5 


03.4 


100 

30.4 

20.0 


37.0 

Gulf 

100 

47.0 

17.0 

10.2 

15.5 

Campeche 


0.2 

2.1 

88.5 

0.2 

Quintana Roo 


28.2 

1.2 

70.4 

0.2 

Tabasco 


47.4 

40.7 

2.4 

0.5 

Veracruz 


00.5 

10.4 

0.2 

22.0 


100 

0.3 

41.4 

0.1 

09.0 


South Pacific 

100 

30.8 

0.4 

21.5 

Colima 

100 

02.4 

35.0 

0.2 

1.4 

Chiapas 

100 

48.3 

44.3 

0.3 

7.1 

Guerrero 

100 

44.2 

48.4 

0.4 

7.0 

Oaxaca 

100 

34.8 

25.3 

0.4 

39.5 

Total 

100 

53.4 

15.9 

2.0 

28.0 


* Data from Sexto cento de pobhcidn (10-10) (Dirccci6n General dc Ksladlslica). 
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TABLE 33 


Buildings in Municipalities Having No Urban Population 
Classified According to the Presence or Absence of 
Drinking Water, by Regions and States* 


Reoios and State 

All BoiLDiNOBt 

BniLDmoB wiTnooT 
Dbineino Wateb 


No. 

Per Cent 

North Pacific 

Baja California N 

83,532 

57,117 

68.4 

Baja California S 

3,312 

2,668 

80.6 

Nayarit 

1C, 071 

14,952 

88.1 

Sinaloa 

31,590 

20,370 

64.5 

Sonora 

31,659 

19,127 

60.4 

North 

299,794 

206,261 

68.8 

Coahuila. . 

16,963 

10,385 

61.2 

Chihuahua 

63,492 

45,411 

71.5 

Durango 

34,505 

24,196 

70.1 

Nuevo Le6n 

41,749 

22,371 

53.6 

San Luis Potosf 

60,769 

45,972 

75.7 

Tamaulipas 

42,676 

31,426 

73.6 

Zacatecas 

39,640 

26,500 

66.9 

Central 

638,418 

473,762 

74.2 

Aguascalientes 

6,410 

4,690 

73.2 

Distrito Federal 

1,282 

44 

3.4 

Guanajuato 

25,778 

17,608 

68.3 

Hidalgo 

106,398 

87,988 

82.7 

Jalisco 

81,982 

65,068 

79.4 

Mexico 

120,931 

83,959 

69.4 

Michoacan 

71,429 

56,824 

79.6 

Morelos 

16,931 

13,363 

78.9 

Puebla 

153,052 

109,634 

71.6 

Queretaro 

30,428 

23,021 

75.7 

Tlaxcala 

23,797 

11,563 

48.6 

Gulf 

216,166 

138,764 

64.2 

Campeche 

5,485 

3,259 

59.4 

Quintana Roo 

2,042 

1,044 

51.1 

Tabasco 

18,419 

8,657 

47.0 

Veracruz 

154,622 

110,031 

71.2 

Yucatdn 

35,598 

15,773 

44.3 

South Pacific 

384,708 

299,584 

77.9 

Colima 

4,892 

3,427 

70.1 

Chiapas 

93,506 

67,514 

72.2 

Guerrero 

1 77,975 

67,833 

87.0 

Oaxaca 

! 208,335 

160,810 

77.2 

Total 

1,622,618 

1,175,488 

72.4 


• DatA from Seffttndo eeTii9 de edificiot (1959) (Direcci6ii General d« EstzdlstSc&)^ 
t More than 98 per cent of all buildings listed in this census are dweTTings, 












TABLE 34 


or Telkphonbs in Mexico in Relation to Number of 

INHABITANTS, BY REGIONS AND STATES, 1040* 


BtXllON AND STATB 

TfiLKrnoNrj 

iNnAniTANIB 

No. or 
LvnAllITANTS 

No. 

Per Cent 

No. 

Per Cent 

PKR Tele- 
phone 

Norlli Pncific 

Bnin Californitt N 

6,713 

3.7 

1,204,073 

0.1 

179.4 

1,072 

0.0 

78,907 

0.4 

73.0 

Bnj« Cnlifornio S 

77 


51,471 

0.3 

008.5 

Naynril 

225 

0.1 

210,098 

1.1 

903.1 


2,124 

1.2 

402,821 

2.5 

232.0 

Sonora 

3,215 

1.8 

304,170 

1.9 

113.3 


33,473 

18.0 

3,002,085 

19.9 

116.0 

Coahuila 

6,558 

3.7 

550,717 

2.8 

84.0 

Chihuahua 

4,202 

2.8 

023,944 

3.2 

148.5 

Durango 

1,880 

1.1 

483,829 

2.5 

256.0 

Nuevo Le6n 

11,061 

6.2 

541,147 

2.8 

48.9 

San Luis Potosi 

4,808 

2.4 

078,779 

3.5 

165.4 

Tamaulipas 

5,182 

2.9 

458,832 

2.8 

88.5 

Zacatecas 

212 

0.1 

505,437 

2.9 

2,007.2 

Central 

120,829 

72.3 

9,430,009 

48.0 

72.6 

Aguascalientes i 

1,280 1 

0.7 

161,693 

0.8 

126.3 

Distrito Federal 

98,839 : 

56.1 

1,757,530 

8.9 

17.8 

Guanajuato 

4,870 i 

2.7 

1,046,490 

5.3 

214.9 

Hidalgo 

2,195 ! 

1.2 

771,818 1 
1,418,310 1 

3.9 

351.6 

Jalisco 

9,888 1 

5.6 

7.2 

143.5 

Mexico 

1,793 1 

1.0 

1,146,034 

5.8 

639.2 

MichoacAn 

1,928 1 

1.1 

1,182,003 

0.0 

f 613.1 

Morelos 

1 945 

! 0.5 

182,711 

0.9 

193.3 

Puebla 

7,072 

' 3.9 

1,294,620 

6.6 

183.1 

QuerAtaro 

817 

0.5 

244,737 

1.2 

299.6 

Tlaxcala 

207 

0.1 

224,063 

1.1 

1,082.4 

Gulf 

8,486 

4.7 

2,432,390 

12.4 

286.6 

Campeche 

Quintana Roo 

172 

0.1 

90,460 

18,752 

0.6 

0 1 

625.9 

Tabasco 

317 

0.2 

285', 630 

1.5 

901.0 

Veracruz 

5,600 

3.1 

1,619,338 

8.2 

289.2 

YucatAn 

2,397 

1.3 

418,210 

2.1 

174.5 

South Pacific 

1,025 

0.6 

2,684,395 

13.7 

2,618.9 

Colima 

243 

0.1 

78,806 

0.4 

324.3 

Chiapas 

148 

0.1 

679,885 

3.6 

4,593.8 

Guerrero 

75 


732,910 

1,192,794 

3 7 

9,772.1 

2,138.8 

Oaxaca 

559 

0.3 

6.1 

Total 

179,526 

100.0 

19,653,552 

100.0 

109.5 


• Anuario ettadlstico de la$ Ettadoi Vnidot JWexicanoi (1941), pp. 733-36. 



TABLE 35 


iNBAniTANTS OF MEXICO, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO WHETHER OR NOT THEY 
Eat Wheat Bread, by Regions and States and by 
Size of Community* 

(Percentage Distribution) 


RrntoN AND SiATr 

ToTAt. Mexico 

Locaeities or oveh 
10,000 Intiaditants 

Localities or 10,000 

OR Less iNDAniTANTs 

Total 

Popu- 

lation 

Per 

Cent 

Eatinn 

INTieal 

Bread 

Per 

Cent 

Not 

Ealing 

Wheat 

Bread 

Total 

Popu- 

lation 

Per 

Cent 

Eating 

Wheat 

Bread 

Per 

Cent 

Not 

Eating 

Wheat 

Bread 

Total 

Popu- 

lation 

Per 

Cent 

Eating 

Wheat 

Bread 

Per 

Cent 

Not 

Eating 

WTieat 

Bread 

Nortli Pncific 1 

100 

55.8 

44.2 

100 

85.1 

14.9 

100 

49.7 

50.3 

Bnjti Cnlifornin N 

100 

05.0 

5.0 

100 

95.5 

4.5 

100 

94.6 

5.4 

Bnj'a Cniifornin S 

100 

55.8 

44.2 

100 

58.0 

42.0 

100 

56.2 

44.8 

Nnynrit 

100 

02.5 

37.5 

100 

90.9 

9.1 

100 

58.3 

41.7 

Sinnlon 

100 

33.7 

00.3 

100 

84.6 

16.5 

100 

25.7 

74.3 

Sonorn 

100 

73.2 

20.8 

100 

82.2 

17.8 

100 

71.1 

28.0 

N'orlli 

100 

44.7 

55.3 

100 

83.0 

17.0 

100 

33.0 

67.0 

Conhuila 

100 

57.5 

42.5 

100 

78.0 

21.4 

100 

45.7 

54.3 

Chilnmnun 

100 

52.1 

47.9 

100 

87.5 

12.5 

100 

40.0 

60.0 

Durango 

100 

37.3 

02.7 

100 

80.4 

19.0 

100 

31.3 

68.7 

Nuevo Lc5n 

100 

09. 8 

30.2 

100 

93.0 

7.0 

100 

57.7 

42.3 

San Luis Potosf 

100 

25.2 

74.8 

100 

72.7 

27.3 

100 

17.6 

82.4 

Tamaulipas 

100 

57.2 

42.8 

100 

84.6 j 

16.5 

100 

40.5 

69.6 

Zncntccns 

100 

10.7 

80.3 

100 

04.4 ’ 

36.6 * 

100 

16.7 

84.3 

Central 

100 

42.5 

57.5 

100 

85.9 

14.1 

100 

25.6 

74.4 

Aguascalicnlca 

100 

47.7 

62.3 

100 

81.2 

18.8 

100 

13.0 

87.0 

Distrito Federal 

100 

87.0 

12.4 

100 

02.0 

8.0 

100 

1 53.4 

46.6 

Guanajuato 

100 

24.5 

75.5 

100 

50.1 

40.9 

' 100 

14.7 

85.3 

Hidalgo 

100 

30.9 

00.1 

100 

89.0 

11.0 

100 

24.3 

75.7 

Jalisco 

100 

40.3 

69.7 

100 

80.1 

19.9 

100 

28.3 

71.7 

M6xico 

100 

30.0 

70.0 

100 

05.1 

4.9 

100 

27.4 

72.6 

Michonciln 

100 

29.6 

70.6 

100 

70.6 

29.4 

100 

25.1 

74.9 

Morelos 

100 

07.2 

32.8 

100 

97.6 

2.6 

100 

64.6 

35.4 

Puebla 

100 

31.2 

08.8 

100 

88.6 

11.6 

100 

22.4 

77.6 

Qucr6taro 

100 

22.0 

78.0 

100 

66.4 

33.6 

100 

14.9 

85.1 


100 

24.8 

75.2 

100 



100 

24.8 

75.2 

Gulf 

100 

01.2 

38.8 

100 

02.9 

7.1 

100 

54.7 

45.3 

Campeche 

100 

80.2 

13.8 

100 

96.7 

4.3 

100 

83.0 

17.0 

Qiiint/infi T?nn 

100 

30.0 

70.0 

100 



100 

30.0 

70.0 

Tabasco 

100 

37.8 

62.2 

100 

88.2 

11.8 

100 

33.0 

67.0 

Veracruz 1 

100 

65.8 

44.2 

100 

91.7 

8.3 

100 

49.1 

50.9 

Yucatdn 

100 

94.3 

5.7 

100 

95.9 

4.1 

100 

93.7 

6.3 

South Pacific 

100 

35.1 

64.9 

100 

83.6 

16.4 

100 

32.8 

67.2 

Colima 

100 

71.7 

28.3 

100 

89.9 

10.1 

100 

64.4 

35.6 

Chiapas 

100 

37.5 

62.6 

100 

79.4 

20.6 

100 

34.7 

65.3 

Guerrero 

100 

21.1 

78.9 

100 

92.8 

7.2 

100 

19.9 

80.1 

Oaxaca 

100 

39.8 

60.2 

1 

100 

81.7 

18.3 

100 

38.2 

61.8 

Total 

100 

46.1 

64.9 

100 

85.8 

14.2 

100 

33.6 

66.4 


* Data Irom Sexto cento it poblaci6n (1940) (Direccion General de Estadtstica). 
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TABLE 36 

Total Deaths per 1,000 Inhabitants , by Eegions and States , 1930 - 43 * 


Region and State 

19S9 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Five-Year 

Average 

North Pacific 

18.7 

17.0 

17.2 

17.2 

17.2 

17.5 

Baja California N 

16.6 

17.5 

14.2 

17.6 

18.1 

16.8 

Baja California S 

13.3 

12.8 

15.7 

16.1 

16.0 

14.8 

Nayarit 

20.9 

16.8 

18.9 

18.1 

19.8 

18.9 

Sinaloa 

16.8 

16.4 

16.7 

15.6 

14.3 

16.0 

Sonora 

21.3 

18.4 

17.8 

18.8 

19.6 

19.2 

North 

20.4 

19.8 

19.6 

20.5 

20.2 

20.1 

Coahuila 

23.4 

23.5 

21.9 

23.1 

23.0 

23.0 

Chihuahua 

18.7 

17.9 

18.6 

18.3 

18.3 

18.4 

Durango 

18.1 

19.6 

18.5 

20.8 

17.0 

18.8 

Nuevo Leon 

18.3 

17.4 

17.5 

16.4 

18.6 

17.6 

San Luis Potosi 

23.8 

21.8 

22.5 

23.0 

24.3 

23.1 

Tamaulipas 

13.2 

13.7 

14.2 

15.1 

15.0 

14.2 

Zacatecas 

25.2 

23.5 

22.0 

25.6 

22.9 

23.8 

Central 

26.9 

25.8 

24.4 

25,2 

25.0 

25.5 

Aguascalientes 

27.5 

25.2 

20.8 

27.0 

23.5 

24.8 

Distrito Federal 

25.3 

24.2 

23.7 

24.0 

23.1 

24.1 

Guanajuato 

32.7 j 

33.5 

25.7 

27.1 

32.0 

30.2 

Hidalgo 

25.0 

23.0 

22.9 

24.6 

23.7 

23.8 

Jalisco 

24.5 i 

23.5 

22.2 i 

22.7 

22.5 

23.1 

Mexico 

28.6 

26.8 

23.9 

25.9 

24.2 

25.9 

Michoacdn 

25.1 

21.9 

22.3 

22.0 

20.4 

22.3 

Morelos 1 

27.2 1 

25.5 

25.0 

23.4 

25.0 

25.2 

Puebla 

27.9 j 

27.8 

30.1 

29.9 

29.2 

29.0 

Queretaro 

26.7 1 

28.8 

23.3 

26.2 

27.2 

26.4 

Tlaxcala 

28.9 

27.4 

25.9 

30.1 

30.0 

29.5 

Gulf 

17.4 

18.1 

18.9 

20.9 

19.7 

19.0 

Campeche 

18.2 

17.4 

18.5 

21.0 

24.1 

19.8 

Quintana Roo 

10.4 

10.7 

' 13.8 

18.7 

17.7 

14.3 

Tabasco 

14.7 

14.5 

14.9 

17.7 

21.4 

16.6 

Veracruz 

17.0 

17.3 

17.7 

19.1 

17.3 

17.7 

Yucatan 

21.3 

24.0 

26.8 

30.4 

27.0 

25.9 

South Pacific 

21.6 

23.7 

22.9 

22.1 

21.8 

22.4 

Colima 

29.8 

26.2 

23.8 

21.8 

24.0 

25.1 

Chiapas 

18.0 

18.1 

19.8 

20.6 

20.9 

19.5- 

Guerrero 

16.8 

16.4 

19.1 

17.7 

17.1 

17.4 

Oaxaca 

26.0 

31.2 

26.9 

25.8 

25.1 

27.0 

Total 

23.2 

22.8 

22.1 

22.8 

22.4 

22.7 


• Data from DirecdAn General de Estadljlica. 
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'I'AHLE 87 


Dr.ATii'^ or iNfANTs t!sni;ii Oni: Yr.An or age pee i.ooo Live Births 
nv Uegions and STATr^;, insiMS* 


ltr(ri.\n »tiil 

in.^p 

IPIO 

lOtl 

1042 

1043 

Five-Year 

Average 

North I’ftrifir 

lOH 

10» 

101 

92 

93 

100 

Hnjn Cnlifornin N. 

no 

100 

80 

105 

92 

101 

Bnjn Cnlifornin S | 

1 02 

87 


95 

111 

99 

Nnynrit . , , . 1 

i 118 

111 

112 

105 

112 

112 

Sinnlon . . 

i m 

105 

93 

70 

76 

87 

Sonora . 1 

no 

101 

114 

109 

99 

108 

North 

111 

no 

111 

107 

no 

no 

Conhniln . . ' 

1 121 

115 

133 

115 

125 

122 

Chilninhiin 

120 

105 

115 

119 

113 

114 

Dnranro 

1 OA 

100 

98 

98 

85 

96 

Nnrvo lx^'In 

lOi 

100 

100 

101 

116 

107 

Snn I.tii«. I’ot<'*i 1 

no 

102 

105 

105 

106 

106 

Tntnniilipn' 

82 

02 

88 

58 

89 

82 

Zncntccnv . 

1 181 

13J 

125 

145 

128 

133 

Central ' 

MO 

148 

142 

137 

136 

142 

Apin»-rnlirntc' 

171 

150 

ISO 

155 

136 

151 

Di'lritn l'c<lcral ! 

; 100 

100 

101 

157 

157 

179 

Ctiinnrijnato 

1A8 

150 

134 

135 

150 

146 

Hidnlpo , . 

J 128 

121 

117 

115 

108 

118 

Jnli'-ro 

MO 

147 

144 

145 

135 

143 

Mexico 

148 

155 

149 

144 

139 

146 

Michoac.'in ' 

115 

100 

no 

105 

104 

109 

Morclo>i . 

100 

104 

104 

106 

112 

107 

Ihichln.. 

1 130 

143 

140 

141 

141 

141 

Queri'tnro 

no 

124 

115 

137 

121 

123 

Tlnxcnln 

' 157 

140 

145 

150 

151 

150 

Gnlf. ... ' 

80 

94 

92 

100 

80 

89 

Cnnipcchc 1 

I 71 

78 

71 

77 

87 

77 

Quintnnn Boo 1 

i 00 

74 

81 

101 

86 

82 

Tnhn^co i 

: 05 

80 

75 

90 

81 

78 

Vcracrur. . . 

, 70 

89 

85 

94 

71 

83 

Yncnlan 

103 

121 

130 

131 

106 

118 

South Pacific j 

08 

105 

105 

94 

103 

101 

Colima ' 

148 

151 

140 

120 

139 

140 

Chiapas . . 

i 83 

93 

105 

95 

92 

94 

Guerrero 

[ 00 

68 

85 

75 

80 

75 

Oaxaca . 

121 

132 

114 

104 

121 

118 

Total. . 

123 

126 

123 

118 

117 

121 


• DatA from Dlrecdon General dc Esladlsticn. 
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TABLE 38 


Deaths and Death Rates per i.ooo Inhabitants in Rural 
AND Urban Areas of Mexico, 1943* 


Reqio.n and State 

No. OF Deaths 

Deaths peb 1,000 Inhabitants 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

North Pacific 

22,911 

12,688 

10,223 

17.2 

13.5 

26.3 

Baja California N. . . . 

1,681 

548 

1,133 

18.1 

12.0 

24.2 

Baja California S. . . . 

898 

501 

397 


13.9 

19.8 

Nayarit 

4,692 

2,528 

2,164 

19.8 

15.3 

30.3 

Sinaloa 

7,688 

4,949 

2,739 

14.3 

11.8 

23.3 

Sonora 

7,952 

4,162 

3,790 

19.6 

15.2 

28.6 

North 

86,935 

48,090 

38,845 

20.2 

17.3 

25.4 

Coahuila 

14,086 

5,941 

8,145 

23.1 

19.6 

26.3 

Chihuahua 

12,527 

6,285 

6,242 

18.3 

14.5 

24.9 

Durango 

9,116 

5,947 

3,169 

17.0 

14.6 

24.6 

Nuevo Leon 

11,282 

4,721 

6,561 

18.6 

13.9 

24.6 

San Luis Potosi 

18,042 

12,350 

5,692 

24.3 

22.3 

30.3 

Tamaulipas 

7,621 

2,502 

5,119 

15.0 

9.0 

22.2 

Zacatecas 

14,261 

10,344 

3,917 

22.9 

22.0 

25.5 

Central 

252,073 

146,214 

105,859 

25.0 

24.9 

25.0 

Aguascalientes 

4,117 

1,798 

2,319 

23.5 

24.1 

23.1 

Distrito Federal 

42,924 

2,3.37 

40,587 

23.0 

20.3 

23.2 

Guanajuato 

36,590 

22,262 

14,328 

32.0 

30.0 

35.8 

Hidalgo 

19,354 

15,698 

3,656 

23.7 

23.5 

24.7 

Jalisco 

34,359 

18,167 

16,192 

22.5 

20.2 

25.7 

Mexico 

29,838 

25,349 

4,489 

24.2 

26.6 

16.1 

Michoacan 

25,886 

16,182 

9,704 

20.4 

17.9 

26.4 

Morelos 

4,955 

8,110 

1,845 

25.0 

21.8 

33.4 

Puebla 

39,671 

30,419 

9,252 

29.2 

31.0 

24.5 

Queretaro 

7,127 

5,191 

1,936 

27.2 

24.5 

38.3 

Tlaxcala 

7,252 

5,701 

1,551 

30.0 

33.5 

21.7 

Gulf 

50,730 

30,472 

20,258 

19.7 

17.3 

24.8 

Campeche 

2,365 j 

1,022 

1,343 

24.1 

20.7 

27.6 

Quintana Roo 

360 

216 

144 

17.7 

14.2 

28.5 

Tabasco 

6,526 

5,186 

1,340 

21.4 

20.7 

24.3 

Veracruz 

29,586 

17,805 

11,781 

17.3 

14.6 

23.9 

YucatAn 

11,893 

6,243 

5,650 

27.0 

27.6 

26.3 

South Pacific 

62,301 

50,559 

11,742 

21.8 

21.1 

25.4 

Colima 

2,034 

981 

1,053 

24.0 

21.1 

27.6 

Chiapas 

15,173 

11,954 

3,219 

20.9 

19.6 

27.6 

Guerrero 

13,582 

10,687 

2,895 

17.1 

15.8 

25.1 

Oaxaca 

31,512 

26,937 

4,575 

25.1 

25.3 

23.8 

Total 

474,950 

288,023 

186,927 

22.4 

21.0 

25.2 


* Data from Direcci6n General de Estadistica. 
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APPENDIX B 


Article 27 of the Political Constitu- 
tion of the United Mexican States 
as Revised to April 1, 1947' 


The ownership of the lands and waters comprised within the boundaries of the 
national territory is vested originally in the Nation, which has had, and has, the 
right to transmit title thereof to private persons, thereby constituting private 
property. 

Private property shall not be expropriated except for reasons of public utility 
and subject to payment of indemnity. 

The Nation shall at all times have the right to impose on private property such 
limitations as the public interest may demand, as well as tire right to regulate 
the utilization of natural resources which are susceptible of appropriation, in or- 
der to conserve them and to insure a more equitable distribution of public wealth. 
With this end in view, the necessary measures shall be taken to divide up large 
landed estates; to develop small landed holdings in operation; to create new agri- 
cultural communities with the indispensable lands and waters; to encourage 
agriculture in general and to prevent the destruction of natural resources, and to 
protect property from damage to the detriment of society. Centres of population 
which at present either have no lands or water or which do not possess them in 
suiRcient quantities for their needs, .shall be entitled to grants thereof, which 
shall be taken from adjacent properties, the rights of small landed holdings in 
operation being respected at all times. 

In the Nation is vested the direct ownership of all minerals or substances 
which, in veins, ledges, masses or ore-pockets, form deposits of a nature distinct 
from that of the earth itself, such as the minerals from which industrial metals 
and metaloids are extracted; deposits of precious stones, rocksalt and the deposits 
of salt formed by sea water; products derived from the decomposition of rocks, 
when subterranean works are required for their extraction; mineral oi- organic 
deposits of materials susceptible to utilization as fertilizers; solid mineral fuel; 
petroleum, and all solid, liquid or gaseous hydro-carbons. 

In the Nation is likewise vested the ownership of the waters of the territorial 
seas, to the extent and within the limits fixed by International Law; of the waters 
of lagoons and estuaries which connect intermittently or permanently with the 

1. The translation is based largely on the Translation of the Political Constitution of 
the United States of Mexico by Asociacidn de Empresas Industriales y Comerciales. 
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-hm; of iJic waters of inland lakes of natural formation which are directly con- 
nected with streams having a constant flow; of the waters of rivers and their 
diieel or indirect trilmtarics, from the source of their first permanent, intermittent 
or torrential waters to their nutlet into the sea, lakes, lagoons or estuaries of na- 
tional ownership; of the waters of streams having a constant or intermittent flow 
and of their rlirect or indirect trilnitarics, whenever the bed of tire former, 
ihroughnut the entire extent or part of same, forms National or two State bound- 
ary lines or pnsH-s from one State to another or crosses tire National boundary 
line; of the waters of lakes, lagoons or cstrrarics whose beds, zones or banks are 
crossed by the boundary lines of two or more States or by the National boundary 
line or when the limit of the bairks scr\-cs as the National boundary line or as the 
bnrrndr.ty between two Slates; of the waters of springs whieh rise on beaehes, 
maritime zonrs. beds or banks of lakes, lagoons or estuaries of National oxvner- 
ship and of the waters extracted from mines. Water in the subsoil may be ex- 
tracted freely by artifirial works and be appropriated by the owner of the land, 
but whenever public intr-resls so demand or other utilizations are affected, the 
kVdetal bixeniti\'e is empowered to regulate its extraction and utilization and 
even to c'-tablisli "prohibited zones.*’ the same ns for the other waters of National 
owner.shi]i. .Any other waters not comprised in the foregoing enumeration shall 
be deemed as an integml part of the property through which they flow, but if 
located on two or more properties the tttili7.atinn of such water shall be considered 
of public welf.ire and shall be .suh|ect to the rulings that may be passed by the 
States. 

In the cas<'s to which the two preceding paragraphs refer, the ownership of tlie 
Nation shall be inalienable and imprescriptible; and concessions shall only be 
grantt'd by the I'edend Covcnimcnt to private individuals or civil or commercial 
c'orporations organized in accordance with Mexican laws, on condition that regu- 
lar works are established for the utilrzation of .said resources and that all requi- 
sites set forth in the laws arc complied with. 

No conevssions will be granted in the case of petroleum, or solid, liquid or gas- 
eous hydro'caibons, and the respective Regulating Law xrill specify the form in 
which the Nation will carry out the c.x'ploitation of such products. 

I./’gal capacity to acquire owaicnship of lands and waters of the Nation shall be 
governed by the following provisions; 

I. Only Mexicans by birth or naUiraliz.ation and Mexican corporations have the 
right to acquire ou'ncr.ship of lands, waters and their appurtenances, or to obtain 
concessions for working mines or for the utilization of waters or mineral fuel in 
the Republic of Mexico. The Nation may gnant the same right to aliens, provided 
they agree before the Ministry' of Foreign Relations to consider themselves as 
Mexicans in respect to such property, and bind themselves not to invoke the pro- 
tection of their Governments in matters relating tliereto; under penalty, in case of 
non-compliance, of forfeiture to the Nation of property so acquired. 

Under no circumstances may foreigners acquire direct ownership of lands and 
waters within a zone of 100 kilometres along the frontiers and of 50 kilometres 
inland from the seacoasl. 

II. The religious institutions known as churclies, irrespective of creed, may in 
no case acquire, hold or administer real property nor hold mortgages thereon; 
property so held at present, either directly or through third parties, shall revert to 
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the Nation, any person being authorized to denounce prope r ^’- so held. Strong 
presumptive proof shall suffice to declare the dentmciation weU foimded. Places 
of public worship are the propert)" of the Nation, as represented by the Federal 
Government, which shall determine which of them may continue to be devoted to 
their present purposes. Bishoprics, rectories, seminaries, orphan asj'hrms and 
schools belonging to religious orders, convents and any other buildings built or in- 
tended for the administration, propagation or teaching of any reKgious creed 
shall at once become, by inherent right, die property' of ffie Nation, to be used ex- 
clusively for the public services of the Feder^ or State Governments, within their 
respective jurisdictions. All places of pubhe worship hereinafter erected shall be 
the properfv’^ of the Nation. 

m. Public or private charitable institutions for the rendering of assistance to 
the needy, for scientific research, or for the difFusion of Imo^s'ledge, mutual aid 
societies, or organizations formed for any other lawful purpose may not acquire 
more real proper^* than that actually required for their purpose and immediatelv 
or directly intended therefor; but th^' may acquire, hold or administer mort- 
gages on real proper^' provided the mortgage terms do not exceed ten years. Un- 
der no circumstances may such institutions be under the patronage, direction- 
administration, charge or supervision of religious orders or institifoons, nor of 
ministers of anv religious creed or of their foSowers. even though the former or 
the latter mav not be in active service. 

Commercial stock companies may not acquire, hold or manage rural prop- 
erties. Companies of this nature which may be organized to work foctoiies or to 
engage in mining or in the petroleum industrv' or for any other purpose exc^t 
agriculture may acquire, hold or manage lands, but only in the area strictly neces- 
sary for their buildings or services. This area shall be feed in each particular case 
by the Executive of the Union or of the respective State. 

V, Banks duly authorized to operate in accordance with the lavrs governing 
credit institutions may hold mortgages on urban and rural property* as set forth 
in said laws, but thev' may not own. nor manage more real properri' than that ac- 
tually necessarv' for their direct purpose. 

With the exception of the corporations referred to in Clauses HE, R* and 
V and the centres of population which, de jure and de facto, are in possession of 
communal holdings, have received grants or restitutions, or have been organized 
as centres of agricultural population, no other civil corporation may hold or man- 
age real propertv’^ or hold mortgages thereon, with the sole exception of the build- 
ings intended immediately and directly for the purposes of the institution. The 
States, the Federal District and the Territories, and all the Municipalities shall 
enjoy full capadtv' to acquire and hold all the real property required to render 
public services. 

The Federal and State laws shall determine within their respective jurisdic- 
tions those cases in which the occupation of private properri* shall be consdered 
of public utilif}'; and in accordance with the said lawn the administrative auffiori- 
ties -chall make the corresponding declaration. The amount fixed as compensation 
for the ex p r opriated properri'^ shall be based on the sum at which the said proper- 
tv* shall be valued for fiscal proposes in the cadastral or revenue offices, whether 
diis value be that manifested by the owner or merely impliedly accepted by rea- 
son of the pa\-ment of his taxes on such a basis. The only point which shall be sub- 
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ject to expert opinion and to judicial determinaiion h llie Umnu!/: iti (Jic value of 
the private property, on account of improvement, or fir; deprec/afio/j /J/e/; ihe 
date of the last fiscal appraisal. The same procedure shall he follov/ed hi tlm ease 
of objects whose value is not determined by the tax offiws. 

The exercise of the rights pertaining to the Isalion by virlue of (bis arliele ftball 
follow judicial process; but as part of this proce-;”. and by order of >be proper 
tribunals, which orders shall be issued v/ithin the- rnaxirr/urn period of one rnorh}), 
the administrative authorities shall proceed v/fihout delay io fbe ad- 

ministration, auction, or sale of the lands or v/afers in rp;e'-*io;o iogefber v/i‘b all 
their appurtenances, and in no case may the acts of d/e ^.aid a/PborJfies' be vd 
aside until final sentence is handed dov/n. 

\TI. The c^tres of population vrhich, //zoto or de /or^, are subje'd to eo;/?' 
mimal regime shall have legal capacity to enjoy eo-.c/.c.-on r/oosestion o-f foe jaodt, 
forests and ■\vaters bslcnsins to them, or v/hfoh have 1 /een restored to tberr;, or 
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one-fourth of the lands divided, or of one-fourth of said residents holding three- 
fourths of the land. 

X. Centres of population which have no ejidos or are unable to have same 
restored to them due to lack of title, impossibility of identifying such lands, or 
because they have been legally alienated, shall be granted sufficient lands, forests, 
and waters to constitute same, in accordance with their requirements; in no case 
shall they fail to be granted the amount of land which they need, and for that 
purpose land shall be expropriated by the Federal Government and be taken 
from that adjacent to the villages in question. The area or individual allotment 
of land in the future should not be less than ten hectares of irrigated or humid 
land or, lacking these, the equivalent in other types of land as specified in the 
third paragraph of Section XV of this Article. 

XI. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Article and of the 
regulating laws to be issued, the following shall be established: 

(c) A direct dependency of the Federal Executive, to take care of the applica- 
tion and enforcement of the agrarian laws. 

{b) An Advisory Board, composed of five persons, to be appointed by the 
President of the Republic, and which shall discharge the duties assigned to it by 
the organic laws and regulations. 

(c) Mixed Commissions, composed of an equal number of representatives of 
the Federal Government, the local Governments, and one representative of the 
peasants, to be appointed in the manner set forth in the respective regulating 
law. A Commission shall function in the Federal District and in each State and 
Territory, with the attributes set forth in said organic and regulating laws. 

(d) Local executive committees for each of the centres of population which 
handle agrarian cases. 

(e) Ejido offices for each of the centres of population which possess com- 
munal lands. 

XII. Petitions for restitutions or grants of lands or waters shall be filed directly 
with the Governors of States and Territories. 

The Governors shall refer the petitions to the Mixed Commissions, which shall 
consider the cases during a definitely fixed period of time and render an opinion. 
The State Governors will approve or modify the report of the Mixed Commissions 
and issue orders for immeffiate possession to be given covering the area of lands 
which they may deem proper. The cases shall then be referred to the Federal 
Executive for his decision. 

Vffien the Governors fail to comply with the provisions of the preceding para- 
graph within the definitely fixed period of time determined by law, the report of 
the Mixed Commissions shall be considered rejected, and the case shall be imme- 
diately referred to the Federal Executive. 

On the other hand, should the Mixed Commissions fail to render a report within 
the definitely fixed time-limit, the Governors shall be empowered to grant posses- 
sion of the amount of land which they deem proper. 

XIII. The dependency of the Executive and the Agrarian Advisory Board 
shall report on the approval, rectification, or modification of the reports rendered 
by the Mixed Commissions, with the modifications made by the local Govern- 
ments, and so report to the President of the Republic, in order that the latter, as 
-supreme agrarian authority, may hand dosvn a resolution. 
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XIV. Landowners affected by resolutions already handed down granting or 
restoring ejido lands or waters to villages, or who may be affected by future rcHO- 
lutions shall enjoy no ordinary legal right or recourse, and they cannot institute 
injunction proceedings [amparo]. 

Parties affected by grants are only entitled to petition the Federc'd Government 
to pay them the corresponding indemnity. This right must be exercised by the 
claimants within one year, reckoned from the date of publication of the respee- 
tive resolution in the “Diario Oficial” of the Federation, No claim shall be admit- 
ted once this term has expired. The owners or possessors of agricultural or live- 
stock holdings to which have been given, or in the future may be given, certif- 
icates of inaffectabiHty, may initiate injunction proceedings [emparo] against tf/e 
deprivation or illegal agrarian affec-tab'on of their lands and v/aferc. 

X\^. Mixed Commissions, local Governments and other authorities emlrost/aJ 
with agrarian proceedings may not, under any circumstanr^r; v/hatsoever, touch 
small agrarian properties in operation- They shall incur lialnlity for violating the 
pro%isions of the Constitution if they make grants affecting small properties:. 

A small agrarian property [pequena propiedad] shall be considered as that 
\^’hich does not exceed one himdr^ hectares of irrigate/! or first class humid land, 
or the equivalent in other t^pes of land. 

The equivalents shall be computed by allsr/ri.og one hectare of irng^if-A land 
to be equal to tvro hectares of seasonal land, four h.ecta.''es of good mjjhViiy pasture 
land, and eight hectares of rroodiard cr of arid pasttire land. 

Lffeewise, small agrarian properties shall ino3ud.e areas v/hfsh do not exceed 
two hvmdred hectares of seasonal lard, or tiZab'e pastfsre land; ore-htssdred- 
fifty hectares of lard used for crlsr.-ation of cotton, if irriga'ed by rr/er v/ater or 
bv pumping r.'stem: three rurdred hectares cer/oted to grov.s'ng 3oar.anas, r;g%r 
cane, coffee, hersquen, — hber. cocorrt trees, sfreo-a.'ds, olr/es, san-ira, 

cacao, or fruit trees. ^ 

.A small livestod; prsperr-' s3sa_ be conriderec as th.at v/his.h does r.'/ exsced 
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(b) The excess of the area thus fixed shall be subdivided by the owner 
within a time-limit set by the laws of the respective locality; and these subdivi- 
sions shall be offered for sale on such conditions as may be approved by the re- 
spective Governments, in accordance with the said laws. 

(c) If the owner shall refuse to make the subdivision, this shall be carried out 
by the local Government, by means of expropriation proceedings. 

(d) The value of the lots shall be paid for in annual installments, sufiicient 
to amortize the principal and interest, at a rate of interest not exceeding 3 percent 
per aimum. 

(e) Landowners are obliged to accept bonds of the local Agrarian Debt to 
guarantee payment of the property expropriated. With this end in view, the 
Congress of the Union will pass a law empowering the States to create their own 
Agrarian Debts. 

(/) No subdivision of property will be allowed unless all agrarian require- 
ments of adjacent communities have been satisfied. Agrarian cases shall be han- 
dled within a definitely fixed period whenever there exist projects for the subdi- 
vision of lands. 

(g) Local laws shall provide for the organization of the family patrimony, de- 
termining the property of which it should consist and on a basis of its being in- 
alienable and in no case subject to legal attachment or encumbrances of any kind. 

XVIII. All contracts entered into and concessions granted by former Govern- 
ments from and after the year 1876 which have resulted in the monopoly of 
lands, waters and natural resources of the Nation by a single individual or cor- 
poration are declared subject to revision, and the Executive of the Union is au- 
thorized to declare those null and void which imply serious detriment to public 
interests. 
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Baz, Gustavo, 378, 379, 626 
Beals, Carleton, 626 

Beals, Ralph L., 270, 296, 303, 309, 310, 
423, 424, 626 

Beans: crop land devoted to, 244; in the 
diet, 308, 315, 355; exports of, 601; in- 
dex of production of other products 
and, by years, 255; trends in produc- 
tion of, 253; value per hectare of, on 
ejidos compared with private holdings, 
248—49; yield per hectare of, on ejidos 
compared with private holdings, 248 
Beds, 291-92; in tire Laguna region, 237; 
in rural dwellings, 291-92; types of, 
291; types of, by states and regions, 606 
Beer, per capita consumption of, 312 
BeU, P. L., 626 
Bemis, Samuel F., 626 
Benavente Motolinia, Toribio de, 455, 456, 
626 

Bennett, H. H., 55, 275 
Bennett, Wendell C., 626 
Bentley, Harold W., 386 
Berriozabal, 307 
Beteta, Ramon, 626, 627 
Biart, Lucien, 627 
Bidwell, Percy W., 627 
BiU, Alfred Hoyt, 627 
Birth rate, 25-26, 67; comparison of, with 
United States, 24; per 1,000 women in 
Mexico and United States according to 
age of the women, 392, 393 
Births: excess of, over deaths, compared 
with other countries, 25-26, 27; illegiti- 
macy of, 387, 388; legitimacy of, 387, 
388 

Bishop of Michoacan, 96 
Blakeslee, George Hubbard, 627 
Blanco Macias, Gonzalo, 627 
Blasco Ibanez, Vicente, 627 
Blasio, Jose L., 627 
Blom, Frans, 627 

Bolivia: date of last population census in, 
ix; density of population in, 578; illiter- 
acy in, 421; land area of, 578; number 
of inhabitants in, 578 
Bonilla y Segmra, Guillermo, 435, 438, 627 
Booth, George C., 627 
Bosques, Gdberto, 627 
Braceros (“farm hands”), 270; photo- 
graph of. Pis. IX and X 
Braden, Charles Samuel, 627 


Brazil: density of population in, 28, 578; 
illiteracy in, 421; land area of, 578; life- 
expectancy in, 333; life-expectancy in 
Federal District of, 333; number of in- 
habitants in, 24, 578; political and social 
changes in, xiv; population engaged in 
agriculture in, 37 

Bread, number of inhabitants eating 
wheat, 306, 609 
Brenner, Anita, 455, 627 
Brinsmade, Robert Bruce, 627 
Buddhists, number of, by size of coirunu- 
nity, 454 

Bulnes, Francisco, 627 
Bureau of Rural Hygiene and Social Medi- 
cine, 349, 351; amount of funds allotted 
by, for health services, 353; number of 
health agencies sponsored by, 352 
Burkardt, 23 

Burros, 9; number of, on ejidos, 249, 250; 

total number of, 249 
Bustamante, Miguel E., 312, 627, 628 
Busto, Emiliano, 23, 628 

Caballeria, 92-93 
Cabecera de municipio, 532 
Cabrera, Luis, 75, 103, 104, 127, 628 
Cacahoatan, health services in, 353 
Cacique, 83 

Calderon de la Barca, Frances Erskine, 
628 

Calexico, California, 196 
Callahan, James M., 628 
Callcott, Wilfrid Hardy, 628 
Calles, Plutarco Elias, 114, 124, 125, 127, 
492, 496, 572, 628; photograph of, PI. 
XXIII 

CalpulalU, 77, 78 

Calpulli, 76 

Calvo, Jose, 628 

Calvo de la Torre, Jose, 641 

Calzones, 319; and Spanish influence, 356 

Cambujo, 52 

Camohmila: location of, 451; methods of 
procedure in, 451; objectives of, 451; as 
a rural reconstruction center sponsored 
by International Y.M.C.A., 451-53 
Campeche, 8, 18, 19, 20, 30, 31, 33, 35, 
37, 57, 58, 138, 178, 179, 184, 185, 186, 
245, 261, 262, 264, 269, 287, 291, 293, 
294, 299, 319, 327, 336, 364, 365, 376, 
418, 419, 526, 528, 531, 575, 576, 577, 
579, 580, 581, 582, 583, 584, 590, 593, 
594, 595, 596, 597, 598, 599, 600, 602, 
603, 604, 605, 606, 607, 60S, 609, 610, 
611, 612 
Campesinos, 176 
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Campos, Ruben M., 628 
Canada: citizens of, in Mexico, by size of 
community, 585; crop yields in, 247; 
nationals of, entering and leaving Mex- 
ico, 62; population from, by citizenship, 
61 

Candelilla: areas producing, 266-67; use 
of, 266, 267 

Carbajal, Francisco S., 113 
Cardenas, Lazaro, 127, 128, 132, 145, 146, 
148, 218, 219, 496, 572, 628; photo- 
graph of, PI. XXIII 
C^lo, Alejandro, 628 
Carlson, Fred A., 628 
Carmelites, 96 
Caipio, Fabian, 490, 628 
Carranza, Venustiano, 113, 114, 122, 123, 
124, 496 

Carrasco, Pedro, 303, 626 
Casa de hacienda, 101; labor of peons at a, 
106 

Casa del pueblo, la, 405 
Casas Grandes, Mormon settlements in 
vicinity of, 155-56 

Casas solas (“single houses”), 287-89 
Caso, Alfonso, 628, 629 
Caso, Antonio, 629 
Caste system, development of, 51 
Castile, towns of, as landholding bodies, 
80 

Castizo, 52 
Castro, L., 23 

Categorias poUticas, 40-43, 217 
Cathoh'c church superimposed on pre- 
Columbian structure, photograph of, PI. 
XIX; see also Church; Religion 
Catholics, number of, by size of commu- 
nity, 454 

Cattle: exports of, 601; hoof-and-mouth 
disease in, 251-52; imports of, 601; 
number of, on ejidos, 249; total number 
of, 249; trends of production in, 254; 
see also Livestock 
Ceballos, N., Roque J., 629 
Celaya, loans to ejidatarios in, 196 
Celibacy, lack of, among priests, 478 
Census: agrarian, 220; agriculture and 
livestock (1940), ix; ejido (1940), ix; 
national housing (1939), ix; political 
categories in, 40; relative completeness 
of, 25, 36 

Central Mesa, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 86; land 
area in, 32; rural population in, 32 
Central plateau, description of, 10-13 
Chalma, shrine of, 463 
Chamber of Deputies, 522 
Chamizo, 52 


Chan Kom: attitudes toward adultery in, 
885; case descriptions of illnesses in, 
342-44; importance of compadrazgo in, 
399; uses of literacy in, 423 
Chandos, Dane, 629 
Chapingo, 428 
Chaplin, Charlie, 495 
Chapultepec, Las Lomas de, 546 
Charal, in the diet, 313 
Charles IV, 96 
Chase, Stuart, 629 
Chatino, persons speaking, 56 
Chavez, Eduardo, 629 
Chavez Orozco, Luis, 629, 631 
Cheran; diets in, 309-11; education in, 
423-24; migration to United States 
from, 270 

Chevalier, Michel, 629 
Chewing gum, 18 

Chiapas, 16, 19, 20, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 37, 
39, 42, 56, 57, 58, 90, 128, 138, 175, 
178, 184, 185, 215, 245, 261, 264, 269, 
287, 293, 294, 299, 319, 324, 327, 336, 
353, 364, 365, 366, 376, 377, 417, 418, 
419, 524, 526, 528, 531, 536, 575, 576, 
577, 579, 580, 581, 582, 583, 584, 590, 
593, 594, 595, 596, 597, 598, 599, 600, 
602, 603, 604, 605, 606, 607, 608, 609, 
610, 611, 612; wives and children of 
ejidatarios sorting coffee in the state of, 
photograph of, PI. VII,A 
Chichen-Itza, Yucatan, photograph of an- 
cient Mayan temples at. Pi. XVIII 
Chichimeca, persons speaking, 56 
Chickpeas: crop land devoted to, 244; ex- 
ports of, 257, 601; index of production 
of other products and, by years, 255; 
trends in production of, 253 
Chicle, 58; areas producing, 264, 265; ex- 
ports of, 18, 265; harvesting of, 265 
Chicle workers: living conditions of, 265; 

source of, 265; wages of, 265 
Chihuahua, 14, 19, 20, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 
37, 49, 57, 58, 63, 110, 111, 134, 138, 
155, 158, 158, 159, 166, 167, 178, 184, 
185, 245, 261, 267, 269, 287, 293, 294, 
299, 317, 319, 327, 364, 365, 366, 367, 
376, 418, 419, 422, 526, 528, 529, 531, 
575, 576, 577, 579, 580, 581, 582, 583, 
584, 590, 591, 593, 594, 595, 596, 597, 
598, 599, 600, 602, 603, 604, 605, 606, 
607, 608, 609, 610, 611, 612 
Chile (country): birth rate in, 389; crop 
yields in, 247; density of population in, 
28, 578; estimate of population in, 24; 
excess of births over deaths in, 26; 
illiteracy in, 421; infant mortality in. 
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329; land area of, 578; life-expectancy 
in, 333; number of inhabitants in, 578; 
population engaged in agriculture in, 37 
Chile (product): in the diet, 307, 308, 
355; index of production of other prod- 
ucts and dry, by years, 255; trends of 
production in green and diy, 253 
China: citizens of, in Mexico, by size of 
community, 585; nationals of, entering 
and leaving Mexico, 62; population 
from, by citizenship, 61 
Chinanteco, persons speaking, 56 
Choi, persons speaking, 56 
Cholula, 456, 457, 466 
Chontal, persons speaking, 56 
Church: accumulation of wealth by, 93- 
97; care of, by village families, 467; con- 
struction of, 456, 466-67; decoration in, 
467; edifice, 46^67; factors associated 
with legislation against, 473-80; general 
limitation on authority of, 472; and 
Indian labor, 466; as an institution, 454— 
83; as an instrument of conquest, 455; 
legislation against, 471-80; present out- 
look for, 481-83; prohibition on ad- 
ministering charitable or research insti- 
tutions by, 471; religion and the rural, 
454-83; restriction of number of priests, 
472; restrictions on the holding and 
control of real estate by, 471, 617-18; 
restrictions on ministers’ freedom of ex- 
pression in, 472; widespread distribu- 
tion of, 466 

Church membership: Buddhist, Catlrolic, 
Hebrew, Protestant, 454 
Church properties: accumulation of, 93— 
96, 474; amount of, 96; commercial en- 
terprises as, 95; from fees for ecclesiasti- 
cal ceremonies, 95; from gifts, 94; from 
Indian labor, 95-96; large concentra- 
tions of land in, 96; nationalization of, 
97; restrictions on, 119; sources for ac- 
quiring, 94; as sources of haciendas, 93- 
96; from tithes and alms, 95 
Citizenship, 60-61, 585; defined, 524 
Ciudad ("city”), 41 
Ciudad Juarez, 110, 111, 166, 386, 429 
Ciudad Obregon, 207 
Clans, 76, 77 

Clark, Marjorie Ruth, 629 
Clawgero, Francisco Saverio, 629 
Clergy: commercial enterprises of, 95; im- 
munity of, 94; priwleges of, 94; use of 
Indian labor by tlie, 95-96 
Climate, 6, 12, 31 
Climatic zones, 6 


Cline, Howard F., 629 
Clothing, 316-25; cost of women’s, 324; 
in the Laguna region, 237; laundering 
of, 296, 297; men’s, 319, 320; regional 
distribution of footgear worn, by type, 
317—18; regional examples, 320-25; 
types of dress, 316, 317; women’s, 320 
Coahuila, 14, 19, 20, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
37, 41, 57, 58, 128, 134, 138, 178, 184, 
185, 215, 216, 245, 261, 267, 269, 287, 
293, 294, 299, 319, 327, 364, 365, 376, 
418, 419, 429, 526, 528, 529, 531, 575, 
576, 577, 579, 580, 581, 582, 583, 584, 
590, 591, 593, 594, 595, 596, 597, 598, 
599, 600, 602, 603, 604, 605, 606, 607, 
608, 609, 610, 611, 612 
Coastal lowlands, 16-18 
Coatzacoalcos, Veracruz, rainfall in, 17 
Coffee: crop land devoted to, 244; exports 
of, 257, 601; index of production of 
other products and, by years, 255; 
trends in production of, 253; value per 
hectare of, on ejidos compared with 
private holdings, 248-49; yield per hec- 
tare of, on ejidos compared with private 
holdings, 248 

Colima, 19, 20, 30, 31, 33, 35, 37, 57, 58, 
138, 178, 184, 185, 245, 261, 266, 269, 
287, 293, 294, 299, 319, 327, 353, 364, 
365, 376, 418, 419, 422, 526, 528, 531, 
575, 576, 577, 578, 580, 581, 582, 583, 
584, 590, 593, 594, 595, 596, 597, 598, 
599, 600, 602, 603, 604, 605, 608, 807, 
608, 609, 610, 611, 612 
Collective ejido, 207-14; compensation for 
tasks performed on, 209; distribution of 
profits on, 209-11; distribution of tasks 
on, 207-9; essential features of, 207-8; 
organization of, 208; personnel on, 208, 
209; see also Ejidos 

Collective farming: advantages of, 211- 
12; a case description of the Laguna 
region, 215-39; disadvantages of, 212- 
14; most important areas of, 215, 216 
Collier, John, 629 

Colombia: birth rate in, 389; density of 
population in, 28, 578; estimate of pop- 
ulation in, 24; excess of births over 
deaths in, 26; land area of, 578; life ex- 
pectancy in, 333; number of inhabitants 
in, 578 

Colonization, 154—71; extent of, 1916—43, 
168—71, 590; of foreign agricultural 
colonies, 155-68; functions of Depart- 
ment of, 168; by Mennonites, 159-64; 
by Mormons, 155-59; by North Ameri- 
can c-olonists, 155; by Russian Molo- 
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kange, 164-66; of Sinarquistas, 511-16; 
by Spanish refugees, 166-68 
Comal, 304, 356 
Comisario, 532 

Commerce; engaged in, by clergy, 95; 

persons employed in, 64 
Common-law marriage; see Free union; 
Marriage 

Communication and transportation: lack 
of facilities for, 7-9, 535-37; persons 
employed in, 64 

Compadrazgo ("godparenthood”), 398- 
400; compadres, 398; functions of, 398; 
importance of compadrazgo in isolated 
areas, 398-99; madrina (“godmother”), 
398; padrino (“godfather”), 398; tend- 
ency to break down with urbanization, 
399-400 

Composicidn: definition of, 82, 84; and the 
encomienda, 92 

Composition of the population, 50-71 
Conclusion, 562—72 

Confederacion Nacional Campesina, 629 
Congregaciones, 41, 115; definition of, 42 
Congreso de la Union, 23 
Conquest, Spanish, 21-22, 152, 355 
Constitution, Article 27 of (complete 
translation), 616-22 
Constitution of 1857, 85, 97, 116 
Constitution of 1917, xviii, 116-23; and 
the agrarian problem, 120-21; Article 
27 of, 116-17; objectives of, 116-17 
Consumers' co-operative stores, 238 
Contreras Arias, Alfonso, 3, 629 
Convent of La Merced, gifts to, 95 
Convent of San Francisco, alms to, 95 
Cook, Katherine M., 629 
Cooke, Sherburne F., 629 
Co-operatives: consumers’, in collective 
ejidos, 238; in San Pablo del Monte, 
445-47 

Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
629 

Coquito^de aceite: areas producing, 266; 
use of, 266 

Cora, persons speaking, 56 
Coras, living at Indian-colonial level, 366- 
67 

Com: average per acre yield of, compared 
with certain other countries, 247; as 
basic element in diet, 304; crop land 
devoted to, 244; gruels made from, 307, 
309, 355; imports of, 601; index of pro- 
duction of other products and, by years, 
255; preparation of tortillas from, 304; 
as principal crop, 244; production of, 
during Diaz regime, 252; trends in pro- 


duction of, 253; value per hectare of, on 
ejidos compared with private holdings, 
248; weld per hectare of, on ejidos com- 
pared with private holdings, 248; 
grinding of, on metate, photograph of, 
PI. XV 

Corona Enrique, 629 
Corral, Ramon, 109, 111, 113 
Corridos (“popular songs”), 360 
Cortes, Hernando, 21, 53, 91, 92, 94 
Cossio, Jose L., 629 
Costa chica, Negroes in, 51 
Costa Rica; birth rate in, 389; density of 
population in, 578; excess of births over 
deaths in, 26; infant mortality in, 329; 
land area of, 578; number of inhabitants 
in, 578 

Cotton: crop land devoted to, 244; exports 
of, 257, 601; index of production of 
henequen, sugar cane, and, by years, 
255; production of, during Dihz regime, 
252; trends in production of, 253; value 
per hectare of, on ejidos compared with 
private holdings, 248-49; yield per hec- 
tare of, on ejidos compared with private 
holdings, 248 
Courtship, 395-96 
Covamibias, Jose, 630 
Covarrubias, Miguel, 630 
Cowan, Florencia Hausen, 630 
Cows: grades of, on ejidos and private 
holdings, 250-51; number of, on ejidos 
and private holdings, 250 
Coyote, 52 
Coyote-Mestizo, 52 
Cravioto, Rene O., 630 
Cravioto B., Rene, 305, 630 
Credit, ejido, 191—203, 206, 211 
Credit societies, 200-203, 208, 211 
Creelman, James, 109, 630 
Creoles, 51 
Crist, R. E., 630 

Cristero rebellion, 506; cause of, 475; 

sinarchism as a sequel to, 492, 521 
Crop land, 9, 10, 575, 576, 577; humid, 10, 
577; irrigated, 10, 577; seasonal, 10, 577 
Cross, as a religious symbol; see Religious 
symbol 

Crow, John A., 630 
Cuadros Caldas, Jose, 630 
Cuauhtemoc, 159, 160 
Cuba: citizens of, in Mexico, by size of 
community, 585; density of population 
in, 28, 578; illiteracy in, 421; land area 
of, 578; nationals of, entering and leav- 
ing Mexico, 62; number of inhabitants 
in, 578; population from, by citizenship. 
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61; population engaged in agriculture 
in, 37 

Cuernavaca, 386 

Cuevas, Mariano, 630 

Cuicateco, persons speaking, 56 

Cullen, Charles, 629 

Cultural missions; origin of, 405; as travel- 
ing normal schools, 406; as traveling 
teachers’ institutes, 405; see aho Rural 
cultural missions 

Curandera (“rvitch doctor”): case de- 
scription of treatment by, for eril eye or 
witchcraft, 342; cost of services of, 368; 
description of, 341; techniques of, 341, 
342 

Cushing, S. W., 630 


6 , 7.3 

Democracy: lack of education and, 537- 
38; the mordida and, (he olfl- 

eial one-party uyiilcm and, <530-4-5; 
problem of, ,53,5-,55; social and cnllural 
isolation and, 53,5-37; (he social herit- 
age and, ,538-39 

Denouncing of village land'f, 83-34 

Dentists, in rural and urban areas', 34,5 

Departamento Agrario, irr, 636; redistribu- 
tion of lands under, 135-36; see n/sr; 
Agrarian Department 

Departamento de Asuntos Jndiger/.as, 426, 
427, &36 

Departamento AufAnorno de Pnblieidad y 
Propaganda, 636 

Department of Agricultural S'ersi'^s oi (be 
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celebration, 464-65; photograph of, in 
Tepoztlan, PL XXI 

Finca, in Chiapas and Tabasco, 42, 90, 
175 

Fish, consumption of, 309 
Flandrau, Charles Macomb, 383, 384, 631 
Flores Munoz, Gilberto, 631 
Fliimer, Bodo von, 23 
Flynn, Errol, 495 
Foglio Miramontes, Fernando, 631 
Foreign nationalities, number of persons 
by citizenship, 61 

Foreign-born population, 58-63, 584, 585; 

colonization by, 155-68 
Forests; destruction of, 276-79; land area 
in, 9, 575, 576 
Foreward, xiii-xix 
Foster, A., 631 

France: citizens of, in Mexico, by size of 
community, 585; nationals of, entering 
and leaving Mexico, 62; population 
from, by citizenship, 61 
Franck, Harry A., 631 
Free union ( common-law marriage ) : per 
cent living in, of all with marital rela- 
tionships, 375-78; relative stability of, 
382-84; see also Marriage 
Freedom: individual, in the Laguna re- 
gion, 239; personal, as a major accom- 
plishment of the Revolution, 571-72; of 
the press, 572; of speech, 572 
Freeman, Joseph, 631 
Fretz, J. Winfield, 160, 631 
Frijoles, in tlie diet, 307, 308 
Froebel, 401 

Fruits, index of production of oranges and 
bananas, by years, 255 
Ftiero; definition of, 94; ecclesiastical im- 
munity through, 94 
Fulton, Maurice Garland, 632 
Ftindo legal (“town site”), 80, 104 


Gachupines, 51 
Galindo y Villa, Jesus, 631 
Galpin, C. J., 331, 642 


Gamio, 

Manuel, 

X, xix 

24, 

267, 

270, 

271, 

306, 

308, 322, 

324, 

325, 

339, 

356, 

357, 

380, 

381, 382, 

400, 

455, 

457, 

458, 

461, 

462, 

464, 465, 

478, 

479, 

482, 

534, 

631, 

632, 

638, 643 







Gante, Pedro de, 401, 479 

Garcia, Genaro, 21, 630 

Garcia Cubas, 23 

Garcia Granados, Ricardo, 632 

Garlic: exports of, 601; imports of, 601 

Gamer, J. L., 627 


General assembly, of the ejido, 187-88 
Genin, Auguste, 632 

Geographic factor, relative to agricultural 
production, xv, xvi 
Geographical divisions, 10-20 
Geographical environment, 3-20; charac- 
teristic features of, 3-10; natural geo- 
graphical divisions, 10-19 
Germany: citizens of, in Mexico, by size 
of community, 585; nationals of, enter- 
ing and leaving Mexico, 62; population 
from, by citizenship, 61 
Gill, Mario, 486, 493, 499, 514, 515, 632 
Goats; imports of, 601; number of, on 
ejidos, 249, 250; total number of, 249 
Godparenthood, 398-400 
Goldschmidt, Alfonso, 632 
Gomez, Francisco Vasquez, 109 
Gomez, Marte R., 632 
G6mez de Gervantes, Gonzalo, 632 
G6mez Esparza, Jose, 632 
G6mez Morin, Manuel, 632 
G6mez Robleda, Jose, 632 
Gonzalez, Abraham, 110 
Gonzalez, Tomas, 505 
GonziUez Bonilla, Luis Arturo, 632 
Gonzalez Gallardo, Alfonzo, 632 
Gonzalez Garza, Federico, 632 
Gonzalez Garza, Roque, 113 
Gonzdlez Roa, Fernando, 630, 632 
Gonzalez Sanchez, Gildardo, 504, 521 
Good Neighbor Policy, xix 
Government, 523-59; agencies of, federal 
and state, 534-35; democratic function- 
ing of, and the mordida, 545-54; and 
electoral procedure, 555-59; employees, 
salaries of, 551; financing of municipal, 
554; and illiteracy, 537-38; of isolated 
communities, 535-37; legal basis for 
municipal, 526-27; Mexico as a federal 
republic, 523; municipal, 524-27, 530- 
34; obstacles to democratic functioning 
of, 535-59; one-party system of, 539- 
45; organization of federal and state, 
523; three branches of, 523 
Grabill, Wilson H., 392, 393, 632 
Great Britain: citizens of, in Mexico, by 
size of community, 585; nationals of, 
entering and leaving Mexico, 62; popu- 
lation from, by citizenship, 61 
Green, Philip Leonard, 632 
Gregg, Josiah, 632 
Grijalva River, 16 
Grubb, Kenneth G., 625 
Gruening, Ernest, 21, 50, 87, 88, 109, 296, 
402, 455, 456, 460, 476, 477, 632 
Guadalajara, 273, 276, 379 
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Guadahipc; sec Virgin of Guadalupe 

Guadalupe \'aiicy, 161; Russian colony at, 
161 

Guanajuato. 13. 19, 20, 30. 31, 33, 35, 37, 
57, 5S. 92. 13S, 178. 184, 185, 245, 260, 
261. 26S. 269, 287, 293, 294, 299, 319, 
327, 32S, 336. 353, 364, 365, 376, 418, 
419. 422. 421. 485. 486, 488, 511, 512, 
514. 515. 521. 526, 528, 531, 575, 576, 
577, 579. 5S0, 5S1, 582, 583, 584, 590, 
591. 593. 591, 595, 596, 597, 598, 599, 
non. 602, 603, 001. 605, 606, 607, 608, 
609. 610. Oil. 012 

(tuateninla: citi.'cns of, in Mexico, by size 
ttf rouuuunity. 5S5; density of popula- 
liiui in. 2S, 57Sj land area of, 578; na- 
6ar.:.l' of, entering and leaving Me.xico, 
62. nucilirr of inhabitants in, 578; polit- 
ir.d anti "'d.a! changes in, .\‘i\’; popula- 
!u’n f!>i!u, by citirenship, 61 
ftu.iSiii.v ( ‘'-.apnit of ). 156 
G*,',r:i,i (Vprda, Gilberto, 633 
C\uuruK 13. 1.5, 16. 19, 20. 30, 31, 33, 35, 
.37, 51. .57. 58. 13S. 178. 179, 184, 185, 
245, 261, 261. 269. 2S7. 293, 294, 299, 
301 319, .327. .336, 364, 365, 366, 376, 
.379. 417. 41h, 419, 488, 524. 526, 528, 
531, 575, .576, 577. .579, 580, 581, 582, 
58';', .5*- 4. 5"''), .593. 594. ,595, 596, 597, 
598 , .'■' 99 , 002. 603, 601, 605, 606, 

607. (-08, ( 0 >. 610, oil, 612 

Gulf (y- ft, J.nnfall in, 8 
Cuntbr;. jnbn. 633 
('.-.f.-ut'-. in tlf dirt, 313 
Cutn’iif.'. r.ulalit', 113 
(■.’itni-nn, Enrique. 631 
(e.irni.'iii, M-rtin Lui*', 633 
('■urin'in \‘;ihlni.a. 486, 487,496 


l.n.rn, ifb- of. in Hiring dise.iscs, 342-43 
l-trnd nhi- :f ab'cntee landlord, lOi, 
attitude of. tnw..ul the jP^'-^dan 
'•t tni M'>-t l; attiliidc of, toward the 
1), tree of 191.5,116; as compared with 
(...vner <4 the J.uuho. 153; definition of, 

liSeni!.!. On-IOT; 

302, appe.tl of, to n’i.hff 

innipl^l .ettlemroit. UlOlCO^o^^g 

on. Wi7; dehnition of. ^VS’ ec- 
riv.d from the fn'n ’eco- 

tlHi.-ftival properties »>, 93-J^ 

wmW l)..ndnite of PfT gg^ooi from 
iwmie ‘e f-Miliicienc\ oi, qrugg- 




lion on, 108-7; organization of, 99-107; 
origin of, 91; personnel of, 102; schools 
on, 103; sharecroppers on, 105; struggle 
of, with landholding soilage, 107, 152; 
system, 108, 107; tienda de raya on, 
103-4; wages paid on, 107 
Hacienda La Gasoa, 105 
llackctt, Charles Wilson, 633 
Hague Colony, Mennonites at, 159 
Haiti: density of population in, 578; land 
area of, 578; number of inhabitants in, 
578 

Harris; Margaret, 633 

Hanard Unii’ersity, xiii 

Hatch, D. Spencer, 451, 452, 453, 633; 

photograph bj'. Pi. XXI 
Hatcher, Evcljoi, 309, 310, 626 
Hajoier, Norman S., 397, 633 
He.oltb: and lack of physicians in rural 
areas, 344—49; levels of living affecting, 
326; and mortality, 326-54; plans for 
betterment of, 346-49; programs on 
cjidos, 349-53; sersdees in Laguna re- 
gion, 235-37; see also Mortality rates 
Hcibel, A., 633 

Henequen, 18; crop land devoted to, 244; 
c.vporls of, 257, 601; inde.\’ of production 
of cotton, sugar cane, and, by years, 255; 
trends in production of, 253 
Henequeneros de Yucatan, 195; member- 
ship in, 216; operation of, 216 
Hermosa, 23 

HemAndez Topete, Diego, 508 
Herrera Gutierrez, Alfonso, 633 
Herring, Hubert C., 368, 556, 568, 633, 
640 

Hewes, L., 633 
Hewett, Edgar Lee, 633 
Hidalgo, 12, 19, 20, 30. 31. 33, 35, 37, 57, 
58, 138, 178, 179, 184, 185, 242, 245, 
261, 205, 269, 286, 287, 293, 294, 299, 
319, 324, 327, 335, 353, 364, 365, 376, 
377, 418, 419, 422, 526, 528, 531, 575, 
576, 577, 579, 580, 581, 582, 583, 584, 
590, 591, 593, 594, 595, 596, 597, 598, 
599, 600, 602, 603, 604, 605, 606, 607, 
608, 609, 610, 611, 612; ejidatarios in, 
photograph of, PI. V,B 
Hidalgo, Miguel, 459, 474, 480, 481 
Higareda, 508 
Higbee, Edward C., 633 
Highways, expenditures for, 8; lack of, 9, 
15-16 

Hinojosa Ortiz, Manuel, 633 
Hobart, Alice Tisdale (Nourse), 633 
Hogs; see Swine 
Homicides, 65 -s. 
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Honduras: density of population in, 578; 
land area of, 578; number of inhabitants 
in, 578 

Hoof-and-mouth disease, outbreak of, 567 
Horgan, Paul, 632 

Horses: number of, on ejidos, 249, 250; 
total number of, 249 

Hospitals: on collective ejidos, 350; con- 
struction program of, 354; in the La- 
guna region, 235 

Household conveniences, 289-301; baths, 
295, 296; beds, 291, 292, 606; drinking 
water, 292-95, 607; heat and light, 292; 
kitchen equipment, 290, 291; laundry 
equipment, 296, 297; radios, 300, 301; 
sewage disposal, 297; sewing machines, 
298-300; telephones, 301, 608 
Housing, 285-303; attitudes concerning, 
301-3; conveniences in, 289-301; lack 
of improvement in, 571; in the Laguna 
region, 237; types of dwellings, 285-89, 
by states and regions, 603, 604, 605; 
photographs of. Pis. XII, XIII, and XIV 
Howells, W. W., 633 
Huaraches, wearers of; by language 
spoken, 361, 363; by regions, 318; by 
size of community, 317 
Huasteco, persons speaking, 56 
Huerta, Victoriano, 113 
Huerta Vivanco, Angel, 379 
Huichol, persons speaking, 56 
Huicholes, living at the Indian-colonial 
level, 366, 367 

Humboldt, Alexander von, 23, 633 
Humphrey, Norman Deymond, 633 
Huts and hovels, 45, 286, 287; description 
of, 286, 287; number of, by states and 
regions, 604, 605; per cent they are of 
all dwellings, 287; persons living in, by 
states and regions, 603; in Oaxaca, 
photograph of, PI. XII,B,- in Yucatan, 
photograph of, PI. XII,A 

Illegitimacy of births: by order of birth, 
387; among servant class in city, 388; in 
265 municipalities, 387 
Illiteracy, 416-24; according to age 
groups, 420-21; downward trend of, 
569; incidence of, in total population, 
417; by minor civil divisions, 418-19; 
national campaign against, 421—22, 
569; as an obstacle to national democ- 
racy, 417, 537-38; progress of campaign 
against, 422; by size of community, 418, 
by states and regions, 418; trends in, 
420-21; in various other countries of 
Latin America, 421 


Immigration, 26-28, 61-63 
Imports, of agricultural products, 256, 257, 
601 

Index of contemporary Indian-colonial cul- 
ture, 360-71; cultural characteristics 
comprising, 360-62; population living 
at Indian-colonial levd, 362-69 
Index of volume of agricultural produc- 
tion, by years, 255 

Indian: cultures, fusing of, with Spanish 
culture, 355-71; diet, 314, 316, 355; 
housing, 302; labor, use of, 81-82, 95- 
96; languages, persons speaking, 55-56, 
582, 583; population, pre-Conquest, 
21—22; problem, the, 52, 53, 57; schools, 
426-28; status of the, 52; costume for 
the annual feather dance in Oaxaca, 
photograph of. Pi. XXII 
Indianism, 355-71; earmarks of, 360-62; 
incidence of, compared with illiteracy, 
366, 367; index of contemporary Indian- 
colonial culture, 360-71; Indian-colonial 
level of living, 355; Indian village mar- 
kets as an element of, 357-60 
Individual ejido, 203-7; description of, 
203-7; difficulties of, 204-5; farm ma- 
chinery on, 205; number of, 203 
Industrial production, index of, by years, 
273, 274 

Industrial workers, 63, 64, 568 
Industrialization, 568 
Industry, persons employed in, 64 
Infant mortality, 328-30; compared with 
other Latin-American countries, 329; 
decline of, 330; by states and regions, 
611 

Inflation, since World War II, 261, 569 
Inhabitants; see Population 
Inman, Samuel Guy, 633 
Institute Federal de Capacitacion del Ma- 
gisterio, 410 

Institute Politecnico Nacional, 637 
Inter- American Indian Institute, 478 
Irrigation: amount of land under, 172-73, 
576, 591; funds allotted for, by years, 
172; land made available through, 171- 
72,. 591; persons benefited by, 591; in 
the pre-Columbian period, 77; projects, 
171-73 

Irrigation Commission, National: changed 
to Secretariat of Hydraulic Resources, 
172; organization of, 172 
Islands, Balearic and Canary, encomiendas 
in, 91 

Isolated farmsteads, definition of, 43-44 
Isolation: geographical, 7-9, 535; social 
and cultural, 535-37 
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Italy: citizens of, in Mexico, by size of 
community, 585; nationals of, entering 
and leaving Mexico, 62; population 
from, by citizenship, 61 
Iturbide, Augustin de, 97, 481 
Ixcatepec, Morelos, 465 
Ixtaccihuatl, 12 

Ixtle: areas of production of, 265; use of, 
265, 266 

Jacal, in Yucatan, photograph of, PI. XII, 
A 

locales (“huts and hovels”): description 
of, 285; number of, by states and re- 
gions, 603; persons living in, by states 
and regions, 603; of cornstalks in Oa- 
xaca, photograph of, PI. XII, B; of ejida- 
tarios in Tamaulipas, photograph of, PI. 
XIII,A; of an ejido at Los Mochis, Sina- 
loa, photograph of. Pi. XIII,B 
Jalisco, 13, 14, 19, 20, 30, 31, 33, 35, 37, 
57, 58, 138, 178, 184, 185, 245, 261, 
268, 269, 287, 293, 294, 299, 319, 327, 
364, 365, 366, 367, 376, 396, 418, 419, 
488, 526, 528, 531, 575, 576, 577, 579, 
580, 581, 582, 583, 584, 590, 591, 593, 
594, 595, 596, 597, 598, 599, 600, 602, 
603, 604, 605, 606, 607, 608, 609, 610, 
611, 612 

James, Earle K., 634 
James, Preston, 3, 4, 8, 12, 13, 634 
Japan: citizens of, in Mexico, by size of 
community, 585; nationals of, entering 
and leaving Mexico, 62; population 
from, by citizenship, 61 
Jay, WiUiam, 634 

Jejfe politico, during the Diaz regime, 524, 
525 

Jenkins, Joyce, 634 

Jesuits: expulsion of, 96-97; gifts to, 95 
Jimenez, Ejido Credit Society of, 233, 
234 

Johnson, Frederick, 634 

Jones, Chester L., 634 

Jones, Robert C., 267, 268, 634 

Jorgensen, Albert N., x 

Juarez, Benito, 83, 97, 153, 174, 477, 481 

Kibbe, Pauline R., 498, 634 
King, Rosa E., 634 
Kirk, Betty, 498, 501, 540, 634 
Kluckholm, Frank L., 634 
Kubler, George, 634 

Labor legislation, 568 

Labor’s benefits from the Revolution, 568 

Lacandones, clothing of, 324 


Lagos Chazaro, Francisco, 113 
Laguna region: agricultural production of 
ejidos in, 231-35; a case description of, 
215-39; consumers’ co-operative stores 
in, 238; as a cotton-producing area, 128; 
decree authorizing expropriation of, 218, 
219; diseases in, 236; expropriation of 
land in, 239; health service in, 353; 
housing in, 237, 302, 571; individual 
freedom in, 239; irrigable land in, 220, 
221; location of, 128; organization and 
function of collective ejidos in, 224-31; 
problems confronting, 220-22; prostitu- 
tion in, 236; purchasing power of resi- 
dents in, 238, 239; radios in, 237; recre- 
ation in, 237, 238; schools in, 237; social 
services in, 235-39; standards of hving 
in, 235-39; success of collective ejidos 
in, 231-39; types of farming equipment 
in, 226 

Lakes, Chapala and Patzcuaro, 309 
Land: colonization of (1916-43), 169-71; 
elevation of, and major chmatic zones, 
6; monopoly under Diaz, 98-99; utiliza- 
tion, 9-10, 575, 576, 577 
Land redistribution, 124-51; critical dis- 
cussion of, 144-51; eligible recipients 
of, 130-33; hectares distributed, 126; 
individuals granted preferences in dis- 
tribution of, 137; number of persons re- 
cei\ang under, system, 126; procedure 
for granting to ■\^ages, 135-36; result 
of, program, 176-81; rules of tenure for 
ejido, 139-43; by size of allotments, 125; 
size of grants, 136-37; sources of land 
for, 133-35; types of land redistributed, 
139, 589 

Land temnre, on ejidos, 139-43 
Landliolding village, 75-89, 152 
Landholdings: distribution of, 178, 179; 
witli more than 1,000 hectares, 593; 
number of, 178, 592; present distribu- 
tion of, 173—79; size of, 178, 592; types 
of private, 173-76 
Lanks, H. C., 634 

La Paz, Ejido Credit Society of, 234 
La Purisima, Ejido Credit Society of, 234 
Las Casas, Bartolome de, 402, 470, 479, 
634 

Lascuxain, Pedro, 113 
Las Vegas, 386 
Latifundia, 120 

Latin America, vii, ix, xiv, 24, 26, 28, 326, 
329, 333, 421, 569, 578 
Latin-American Confederation of Labor, 
552 
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Latter Day Saints, Church of Jesus Christ 
of, 157; see also Mormon colonies 
Lavalle Urbina, Maria, 524 
Lazcano Romero, Jose, 634 
Lefevre, E., 23 

Legitimacy of births, 387, 388 
Leighton, George, 627 
Leon, Guanajuato, birthplace of sinar- 
chism, 485, 521 

“Leon massacre” (of Sinarquistas), 521 
Leonard, Olen, 634 
Lerdo de Tejada, 23 

Levels of living; see Standards and levels 
of living 

Lewis, Oscar, 634 
Ley fuga, 525, 571 

Life-expectancy, 332, 333; in Brazil, 333; 
in Garacas, Venezuela, 333; in Ghile, 
333; in Golumbia, 333; of females, 332; 
in Lima, Peru, 333; of males, 332; trend 
in, 333 

Liga de Agronomos Socialistas, 217, 219, 
227, 229, 634 

Liga de Gomunidades Agrarias y Sindica- 
tos Gampesinos de Chiapas, 634 
Ligul, 342 
Ligutti, L. G., 634 
Limes, exports of, 601 
Line-village, definition of, 48 
Linton, Ralph, 634 
Lira Lopez, Salvador, 243, 264, 634 
Literacy, 416-24; as a measure of educa- 
tional attainment, 416; uses of, in Ghan 
Kom, Yucatan, 423; see also Illiteracy 
Livares, Duke of, 477 
Livestock: attempts to improve quality of, 
251; on ejidos, compared widi private 
holdings, 250; exports of, 601; hoof- 
and-mouth disease among, 251; imports 
of, 601; keeping of, in villages, 48; 
number of, on ejidos, 253; production 
of, on ejidos, 249-52; quality of, 250, 
251; trend in production of, 254 
Livingston, Artliur, 627 
Loans: made to ejidatarios, 197; types of, 
193; volume of (1936-^5), 194; see 
also Agricultural credit 
Lobo, 52 

Locality groups, according to size, 43-46; 
major polibcal categories of, in census 
of 1940, 38-43 
Loeza, Pablo, 508 

Lombardia, 128; consumers’ co-operative 
stores in, 238; housing in, 302, 571 
Lombardo Otero, Rosa Maria, 634 
Lombardo Toledano, Vicente, 552, 635 
Loomis, C. P., 634, 635 


Lopez, Efrain, 497 
Lopez, J. Jesus Sam, 508 
Lopez y Fuentes, Gregorio, 635 
L6pez Rosado, Diego G., 635 
Lopez Zamora, Emilio, 635 
Lorenzana, Alvaro de, gifts to clergy from, 
94 

Los Mochis: consumers’ co-operative 
stores in, 238; housing in, 302, 571; 
location of, 128; as a sugar-cane-pro- 
ducing area, 128, 215 
Loyo, Gilberto, 529, 555, 635 
Lumholtz, Garl, 635 

McBride, George M., 3, 10, 15, 75, 77, 80, 
82, 85, 86, 89, 91, 93, 99, 100, 152, 153, 
154, 173, 635 

McGorkle, Thomas, 303, 626 
Mackenzie, H, Bentley, 626 
McMahon, A. Philip, 638 
Madero, Francisco I., 109, 110, 111, 112, 
113, 496, 635 

Madrina (“godmother”), 398 
Magana, Gildardo, 635 
Magner, J. A., 635 

Maguey, crop land devoted to, 244; use of, 
in making pulque, 311, 312, 313 
Maize; see Com 

Malaria: incidence of death by, 336; states 
with highest rate of, 336 
Maldonado, 486 
Malinche, volcano of, 276 
Malinowski, Bronislaw, 358, 359, 635 
Mallory, Lester D., x, 6, 638; photographs 
by. Pis. VII,B, XVII 
Malva, in the diet, 313 
Marne, persons speaking, 56 
Mancera, Silvestre, 492, 635 
Mangelsdorf, P. C., 635 
Maria Auxiliadora, as a Sinarquista col- 
ony, 514-16 

Marital status, Mexico and United States 
compared, 389 

Markets, Indian village, 357—60; descrip- 
tion of operation of, 357, 358; dovetail- 
ing of, 359; economic functions of, 359; 
geographical distribution of, 360; handi- 
crafts of, 358; itinerant merchants oper- 
ating between, 358, 359; recreational 
functions of, 359, 360; specializations 
of, 358; as survival of pre-Columbian 
period, 357, 360; photographs of. Pis. 
XVI, XVII 

Marriage: a civil contract, 377; and the 
fam.ily, 375-400; fees as deterrent to, 
384; free unions as, 375; legal age for, 
388; legality of, specified in Constitu- 
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tion, 377; and marital unions, types of, 
375; mass, 378-79; persons living to- 
gether in, by type of ceremony, age, and 
size of community, 377; relative stability 
of, in Yucatan, 384-85 
Martinez del Rio, Pablo, 635 
Martino, Cesar, 635 
Masa (“tortilla dough”), 304 
Mason, J. Alden, 635 
Matamoros, 271 
Matias Romero, 23 

Matlalzinca or Pirinda, persons speaking, 
56 

Maudslay, A. P., 21, 630 
Maximilian of Austria, xix, 40 
Maya, persons speaking, 56 
Mayas, diet of, 309 
Mayeques (“serfs”), 78 
Mayo, persons speaking, 56 
Mayorazgo (“entailed estate”), 93 
Mayordomia, 463-64 
Mayordomo: of the fiesta, 444, 463-64; of 
the hacienda, 101-2 
Mazahua, persons speaking, 56 
Mazateco, persons speaking, 56 
Mazin Cervantes, Miguel, 635 
Medical services, 47; in the Laguna re- 
gion, 235-37 

Medicine: and the predegree physician, 
347; rural co-operative, 349-54; used by 
curanderos, 342 

Medieros (“sharecroppers”), 258 
Medioni, Gilbert, 635 
Meixueiro, Jorge, 541, 542 
Mejia Fernandez, Miguel, 635 
Mendez Medina, Alfredo, 636 
Mendieta, Geronimo de, 636 
Mendieta y Nunez, Lucio, 75, 77, 317, 
322, 323, 324, 636 
Mendizabal, Miguel O. de, 636 
Mendoza, Vicente T., 636 
Mennonite colonies, 159-64; authority of 
the church in, 161-62; in Chihuahua, 
159; colonization of, 159-64; in Duran- 
go, 159; location of, 160; number of in- 
habitants in, 160; number of villages in, 
160; population of, 159, 160; village 
organization of, 161 

Merida, 18, 423; weakening of customs 
related to compadrazgo in, 399-400 
Mesa Andraca, Manuel, 636 
Mesa Central, description of, 10, 11, 12, 13 
Mesa del Norte, description of, 10, 11 
Messersmith, George S., x 
Mestizos, 52; landholdings of, 152; and 
the Law of Expropriation, 85-86; num- 
ber of, 53; social status of, 51, 52 


Metate, 304, 355; Mexican woman grind- 
ing com on, photograph of, PI. XV 
Mexicali, housing in, 571 
Mexicali Valley: ejidos in, 128; health 
services in, 353; location of, 128; radios 
in, 301 

Mexican farm hand in the United States, 
photograph of, PL X 
Mexican Revolution; see Revolution 
Mexican-United States Agricultural Com- 
mission, 251, 252 

Mexicano or Nahuatl, persons speaking, 56 
Mexico, basin of, area included within, 12 
Mexico, State of, 12, 13, 19, 20, 30, 31, 33, 
35, 37, 57, 58, 91, 105, 138, 178, 179, 

184, 185, 186, 242, 245, 261, 266, 269, 
272, 276, 287, 293, 294, 299, 319, 327, 
331, 335, 353, 364, 365, 376, 418, 419, 
456, 526, 528, 531, 575, 576, 577, 579, 
580, 581, 582, 583, 584, 590, 591, 593, 
594, 595, 596, 597, 598, 599, 600, 602, 
603, 604, 605, 606, 607, 608, 609, 610, 
611, 612 

Mexico City, viii, 10, 14, 64, 66, 101, 112, 
159, 192, 218, 219, 268, 271, 273, 274, 
276, 339, 348, 378, 388, 401, 407, 408, 
410, 428, 429, 434, 439, 440, 502, 527, 
540, 541, 546, 551, 556; agriculture in, 
38; as a city of contrasts, 40; as a luxu- 
rious modern metropolis, 40; migration 
to, of former hacienda owners, 40; pop- 
ulation increase of, 39-40; temperature 
in, 12; from the air, photograph of, 
PL III 

Meza Cienfuegos, Hilario, 638 
Mezcal, per capita consumption of, 312 
Michoacan, 12, 13, 19, 20, 30, 31, 33, 35, 
37, 57, 58, 91, 96, 128, 138, 178, 184, 

185, 215, 245, 261, 268, 269, 270, 272, 
287, 289, 293, 294, 299, 319, 322, 327, 
335, 353, 364, 365, 376, 418, 419, 424, 
488, 511, 515, 526, 528, 531, 575, 576, 
577, 579, 580, 581, 582, 583, 584, 590, 
591, 593, 594, 595, 596, 597, 598, 600, 
602, 603, 604, 605, 606, 607, 608, 609, 
610, 611, 612 

Migration, of workers to and from the 
United States, 27, 65, 267-72 
Migratory farm workers, 262, 264 
Millan, Verna Carleton, 638 
Milpas (“cornfields”), 104 
Mining, oil and natural gas, persons em- 
ployed in, 64 

Misioneros, 404; early duties of, 404—5 
Mitla, Oaxaca, 308; photograph of Catho- 
lic church at, PL XIX 
Mixe, persons speaking, 56 
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Mkteca, renters and sharecroppers in, 258 
Mixteco, persons speaking, 56 
Mole, in the diet, 307 
Molina Enriquez, Andres, 21, 50, 52, 54, 
75, 88, 114, 122, 638 
Monterrey, 273, 395 
Moore, Ross E., x 
Moors, 91 

Morality, dual standard of, 396-97 
Mordelon, 547, 548, 549 
Mordida, 279, 545-54; definition of, 545- 
46; explanation of, 550-52; incidence of, 
546 

Morelos, 13, 19, 20, 30, 31, 33, 35, 37, 43, 
57, 58, 110, 138, 178, 179, 184, 185, 
186, 195, 204, 215, 245, 261, 269, 287, 
290, 293, 294, 299, 319, 322, 327, 336, 
364, 365, 376, 418, 419, 451, 526, 528, 
531, 575, 576, 577, 579, 580, 581, 582, 
583, 584, 590, 591, 593, 594, 595, 596, 
597, 598, 599, 600, 602, 603, 604, 605, 
606, 607, 608, 609, 610, 611, 612 
Morelos, Jose Maria, 474 
Morelos, Valley of, area included within, 
13 

Moreno, Manuel M., 638 
Morisco, 52 

Morley, Sylvanus Griswold, 638 
Mormon colonies, 155-59; colonization of, 
155-59; location of, 155-56; pattern of 
settlement of, 157; schools in, 159 
Mortality rates, 326-33; infant, compared 
with otlier Latin-American countries, 
328-30; infant, by states and regions, 
611; rural-urban, 330-32, 612; by states, 
327, 610; trends in, 328, 329 
Mosk, Sanford A., 638 
Motz, Fred A., 6, 638 
Mountain barriers, 3, 4, 14 
Mulalloes, 52; number of, 50 
Mules: number of, on ejidos, 249, 250; to- 
tal number of, 249 

Municipalities, 523—34, 554—55; area of, 
526-30; councils of, 530-31; descrip- 
tion of judges in, 533—34; lack of finance 
in, 554, 555; with no urban population, 
529, 530; number of, 526; officers of, 
530—31; population of, 526^0; rurality 
of, 530; size of, 526—30 
Mtmicip'.o, 100 
Mtifioz, Rafael F., 638 

National Agricultural Bank, 25S 
National Autonomous University of Mex- 
ico: degrees conferred by, prior to 
1775, 402; founding of, 402; school of 
medicine of, 316, 349 


National Catliolic Rural Life Conference, 
470 

National Institute of Nutrition, 313 
National Polytechnical Institute, 348 
National School of Agriculture, 428-29; 
degrees granted by, 428; enrolment in, 
428; faculty of, 429; location of, 428; 
methods of recruiting students for, 428 
Nationality: definition of, 60-61; foreign 
citizens by, and size of community, 585; 
population of foreign, by citizenship, 61 
Nativity groups, 58-60, 584, 585 
Natural regions, 11 
Navarro y Noriega, 23 
Nayarit, 14, 16, 19, 20, 30, 31, 33, 35, 37, 
57, 58, 138, 178, 184, 185, 186, 245, 
261, 264, 266, 269, 287, 293, 294, 299, 
319, 327, 364, 365, 366, 367, 376, 377, 
418, 419, 526, 528, 531, 575, 576, 577, 
579, 580, 581, 582, 583,' 584, 590, 593, 
594, 595, 596, 597, 598, 599, 600, 602, 
603, 604, 605, 606, 607, 608, 609, 610, 
611, 612 

Nazas River, 220, 221 
Negroes, 50, 52 
Nelson, Lowry, 46, 157, 638 
Nicaragua: density of population in, 578; 
land area of, 578; number of inhabit- 
ants in, 578 
Nieve, C. A., 23 
Niggli, Josephina, 638 
Niguas (“jigger Bees"), effect on health, 
324-25 

Nixtamal, 304, 305 
Nobles, 79 

Noll, Arthur Howard, 638 
Noriega Hope, Carlos, 458, 461, 462, 463, 
464, 465, 533, 534, 638 
Normales ambulantes ("traveling normal 
schools”), objectives of, 406 
Northern Mesa, 10, 11 
Northrop, F. S. C., 460, 467, 639 
Nouveaux riches, 564 
Nueva Italia: agriculture in, 128, 215; 
consumers’ co-operative stores in, 238; 
housing in, 302, 571 

Nuevo Le6n, 19, 20, 30. 31, 33, 35, 37, 39, 
57, 58, 134, 138, 159, 178, 184, 185, 
245, 261, 269, 287, 293, 294, 299, 319, 
327, 364, 385, 376, 418, 419, 422, 526, 
528, 531, 575, 576, 577, 579, 580, 581, 
582, 583, 584, 590, 591, 593, 594, 595, 
590, 597, 598, 599, 600, 002, 603, 604, 
605, 606, 607, 008, 009, 010, 611, 012 
Nutrition, National Institute of, 313; see 
ahn Diet 
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Prnniai; definition of, 92-93; as forerun- 
ner of .sni.dl private liolding, 152-53; 
.si7c of, 92-93 

Pcqticua propicdad (".sinail projierty"), 
154, 17-1-75 
Pcrcyra, Carlos, 039 
Perez Hernandez, J. M., 23 
Perez. Toio, Angnsto, 039 
Per.sonal freedom: as a crneial test of tlie 
.suece.ss of the Itevolntion, 571; as the 
greatest aehieveinent of the Hesoliition, 
572 

Peru: density of population in, 57<S; esti- 
mate of population in, 2-1; illiter.iey in, 
421; land area of, 578; life-e\peet.incy 
in Lima, 333; nmnher of inhahitants in, 
578; political and social changes ij». 
.\iv 

Peso, value of, 8, 203 
Pe.staloz.z.i, 401 
Philip III, 96 
Philip IV, 94 

Phipps, Helen, 75, 77, 78, 81. S3, S3, 80. 

94, 96, 112, 039 
Physical geography, 3-10 
Physicians: graduate medical students as, 
340-49; lack of, in rural areas, 344—19; 
nuinher of, in rural and urban areas, 
345; plan for training of rural, 340—19; 
school for training of, 3-I0; see also 
Health; Mortality rates 
Pilalli, 78 

Pimentel, Francisco, 23, 039 
Pinehon, Edgeumb, 039 
Pineapples: e.sports of, 001; trends of pro- 
duction in, 253 
Pinole, 307 
Piilon, use of, 313 

Plan cle Ayala; provisions of, 112; and the 
Revolution of 1910, 111-12 
Plan of San Luis Potosl, 111, 113; agrarian 
provisions in, 110; as a call for revolu- 
tion, 110 

Plantation store (tiencla <le raija), 103-4, 
105, 106 

Platt, Ilobert S., 640 
Plaza, 395 
Plenn, J. H., 640 

Pneumonia: deaths caused by, 333, 335; 
factors responsible for death caused bv, 
335, 336 

Poblete Troncoso, Moises, 640 
Poinsett, 23 

Poland: citizens of, in Mexico, by size of 
community, 585; population from, by 
citizenship, 61 


Political parties: official onc-p.irly .system, 
539-45; P.irtido de la Itcvolucidn Mexi- 
cana, 539; I’arlido Nacional Revolii- 
eionario, 539; Partido Rcvolucionario 
Institucional, 539 

Politicos: and the agnirian program, 142, 
147; and the Decree of 1915, 11.5-10; 
domination of rural communities by, 
487, .530-37, .538, 553 
Poncho, 320 
Popocatepetl, 12 
Popoloca, pc rsons spe.iking, 50 
Popul.ition: age- tornposilion of, 07-71, 
580-88; age-sex pyr.iniids of, 08; com- 
position of, 50-71; concentration of, 28. 
.32; on c-jidos, 590, eiui.iged in agricul- 
ture, 36-.38, 03-05, 580, estimates, in 
•South Atneric.'in countries, 24; gco- 
graphic.il distribution of, 28—31; growth 
of, 21-28; increase ( 1930-10). 25, 33- 
34; increase-, rur.il-urb.in differential, 
.38, inere.ise through migration, 27; In- 
dian, prior to Conquest, 21, 22; living 
at Indi;m-colonial level, 303, 301, 305; 
by m.ajor political categories (1910), 
41; in Mennonite colonics, 159-00, pro- 
portions of, by nice, 53; regional dif- 
ference's in, 32—34: by regions and 
states { 1930 and 1910), 33; by religious 
preference, 451, re-ithng in state of 
birth, 58; rural-urban, 34, 38—10, 5S1; 
.sex composition of, 67-71, 586—88; by 
size of community, 38, 43—10; .speaking 
Indi.in l.inguages, 582, 583; by types of 
communities, 41, ‘M 

Population density: compared with other 
countries, 28; compared with 21 repub- 
lics of the Wesleni Hemisphere, 578; by 
minor civil divisions, 31; in relation to 
altitude above .sea level, 30 
Porter, Katherine Anne, 040 
Portes Gil, Emilio, 124; photogr.iph of, 
PI. XXIII 

Potatoes: c.xports of, 601; impoits of, 601 
Poultry: number of, on ejiclos, 249, 250, 
total number of, 249 
Powell, N. P., 333, 630 
Pozole: preparation of, 307; use of, 307 
Prado, E. L., 640 
Preface, vii-xi 
Prescott, William H., 640 
Presiclente municipal, 530-31 
Piesidents of Me.xico, six fonner presidents 
with Avila Camacho on Independence 
Day, 1942, photogr.vph of. Pi. XXIII 
Priestley, Herbert I., 10, 109, 403, 466, 
640 
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Priests: concentration of, in urban areas, 
469-70; on the hacienda, 102; lack of 
celibacy of, 478-79; mercenary attitudes 
of, 383, 384, 477, 478; number of, 469; 
participation of, in local community 
affairs, 470, 482, 483; as religious sym- 
bols, 459, 468—71 

Private landholdings: changes in number 
of (1930-40), ISO, 181; changes in 
size of (1930^0), 180, 181; crops on, 
compared unth ejidos, 248; peonta as 
foreruimer of, 15^53; tj'pes of, 173-76 
Private propert)’: as defined in Article 27 
of the Constitution of 1917, 117—19, 
616-22; expropriation of, 118—19; limi- 
tations on, IIS; groups ha-vlng right to 
hold. 120; redistribution of, under agrar- 
ian lav/s, 163; restrictions on, held hy 
reh'gious institutions, 120 
Professions and liberal occupations, per- 
sons employed in. 64 
Progreso, 18 

Fropios, definitfon of. 80 

Public administration, person- employed 



35, 37, 39, 41, 51, 57, 58, 89, 138, 178, 
179, 184, 185, 245, 246, 261, 262, 264, 
269, 287, 293, 294, 299, 319, 327, 331, 
336, 804, 365, 376, 384, 418, 419, 422, 
426, 527, 528, 531, 575, 576, 577, 579, 
589, 581, 582, 583, 584, 599, 593, 594, 
595, 596, 597, 598, 599, 609, 692, 693, 
694, 695, 696, 667, 668, 699, 619, 611, 
612 

Quintanilla, Luis, 640 
Quiroga, Va'.a) de, 462, 476, 479 
Quiroz, .Mariano, 640 

Pace, proportions of populai/on by, 53 
Pace mixture: exf/;nt of, 52; of 1 .'e'yoes 
and Indian'., 56 

Paeial group-,, de'/.-ripfions and def/niOo;/-; 

of, ii'ii (Fv) Ui'lhirn'.fti 

Padin, Paul, 646 

Pa-dio-.: dMrilnh/on of, 361; ;n the //'- 
guna r‘:p'jn, 2F>'i; in <he l-fe-zieidi VaiJe-y, 
361; number o-f, 366 
Pa:3-/.-a.vg 13, 15 

Fzir/.-J.]. 6-3; map of, 7; re,'5o,oaf o’.'ffer- 
e.'.'y-' i.o. 13 17- 13 
Fz:z:r‘'/. V.zAz'F., 646 
Farno'. Fedru^rza. f-'afael, 646 
Fcneberfc; ce.f.oi'con or, 42-43; :r. 

o-f. 41; ::':rr'/rT o; ;,o, 44 

Feesf-ero, as a cr.a?.’ c-ri/a'e ra,*.':' oMey 

152 

nv.'.'. Vrr of i.'.l^a '/‘an*', .6,. 41; at a tea 

F&F.m’ 47-5- 41^2. 563. 521 

re-lzv.'e o-f '■.7';ge lar-rtt a; p'-vlt' vi'"' 
33-36 


cneuc 


641 543 

cjVj-c .o'Jvart 13 53 55 263 236 323 


r:--.o. io:; 


;tc — '’-t '.r O' c 

6:tc 'C'r;-s itu. cv 135'" 35- .''■y-'t'- 


rierni'jn: Ct-'-'Jl-t- a-'r: 'j" o - 
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dian influences on, 357 j symbols of; see 
Religious symbol 

Religious symbol, 459-71; church edifice 
as a, 466-67; cross as a, 459, 468; do- 
mestic shrine as a, 459, 467-68; priest 
as a, 468-71; village patron saint, 460- 
66; Virgin of Guadalupe, 459-60 
Remuneration of peons, methods of, 106-7 
Reno, 386 

Renters: ex-hacendados in the Laguna re- 
gion, 259; of land from ejidatarios, 258, 
259 

Repatriated Mexicans: colony of, at Mata- 
moros, 33; predominant among immi- 
grants, 27, 270 

Retablos, dedicated to village patron saint, 
462, 465 
Revillagigedo, 23 

Revolution: 563-72; agrarian aspects of, 
108-23; armed rebellion, 110-11; causes 
of, 108-9; chronological list of events of, 
113-14; importance of, to a study of 
rural Mexico, ^aii; land redistribution re- 
sulting from, 124-51; objectives, accom- 
plishments, and failures of, as a process, 
viii 

Rice: crop land devoted to, 244; exports 
of, 257, 601; index of production of 
other products and, by years, 255; 
trends in production of, 253 
Rinc6n Gallardo, Garlos, 641 
Rio del Fuerte, damming of, 172 
Rio Verde, Mormons on, 156 
Rippy, J. Fred, 641 
Riva Palacio, Vicente, 641 
Rivera, Diego, 641 
Rivera Cambas, 23 
Roads, 8, 9 

Robinson, William D., 641 
Rockefeller Foundation, 280; co-operation 
of, in building the health program, 354; 
and rural health, 296; study of diets 
by, 314 

Rodriguez, Abelardo L., 127, 218, 549, 
572; photograph of, PI. XXIII 
Rodriguez, Antonio L., 641 
Rodriguez Adame, Julian, 641 
Rojas Gonzalez, Francisco, 641 
Romney, Thomas C., 155, 157, 641 
Ross, E. A., 641 

Royal and Pontifical University of Mexico, 
founded 1551, 402 

Rural communities, recreational facilities 
of, as described by Bonilla y Segura, 
438-39 

Rural co-operaHve medicine, 349-54; 
number of agencies co-operating, 351, 


352; program of hospital construction, 
354; types of services provided, 349-51 
Rural cultural missions, 433-53; case study 
of rural cultural mission of San Pablo 
del Monte, 440-51; duties of missioners, 
435-40; locations of, 434; major prob- 
lems of, 440; number of, 433; objectives 
of, 434; organization of, 433; origin of, 
404-6; personnel of, 433; purpose of, 
433; types of projects undertaken by, 
435; use of community approach in, 434 
Rural normal schools, 407-10; early or- 
ganization of, 408; enrolment in, 409; 
facilities and equipment of, 409; Fed- 
eral Institute of Teacher Training, 410; 
first school organized in 1922, 407; 
number and location of, 408; objectives 
of, 408; shift from co-educational to 
unisexual, 408; social action program of, 
408 

Rural schools, 404-16; agricultural col- 
leges, 428-29; agricultural schools, 424- 
26; elementary, 411—16, 614; Indian, 
426-28; rural cultural missions, 433-53; 
rural normal schools, 407—10 
Rural teachers: salaries of, 410; vrithout 
teaching certificates, 410; training re- 
ceived by, 409-10 

Rurales {mounted police force during 
Diaz regime), 525, 571 
Rural-urban differences in population 
growth, 38-39 

Rural-urban distribution of the population, 
34-39 

Russian colony of Lower Galifomia, 164- 
66; colonization of, 164; farming meth- 
ods in, 165-66; land systems of, 165; 
population of, 164; religion of, 165; vil- 
lage pattern of, 164-65 

Saenz, Moises, 641 

Sahagun, Bernardino de, 402, 479, 641 
Salero, Virgil, 641 
Sambaigo, 52 

San Antonio Valley, Mennonites in, 159 
San Luis Potosi, 19, 20, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 
37, 57, 58, 134, 138, 159, 178, 184, 185, 
245, 261, 265, 269, 287, 293, 294, 299, 
319, 327, 364, 365, 376, 418, 419, 422, 
526, 528, 531, 575, 576, 577, 579, 580, 
581, 582, 583, 584, 590, 593, 594, 595, 
596, 597, 598, 599, 600, 602, 603, 604, 
605, 606, 607, 608, 609, 610, 611, 612 
San Pablo del Monte: accomplishments of 
the cultural mission at, 447-51; case 
study of, as a cultural mission, 440-51; 
economic organization of, 441; location 
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of, 440; organization of co-operatives in, 
445-47; political organization of, 442- 
43; as a predominantly Indian com- 
munity, 441 

Sanchez, George I., 401, 403, 405, 476, 
480, 641 

Sanchez, Pedro C., 3, 641 
Sanders, E. M., 641 
Santa Clara, Mennonites in, 159 
Santo patrono (village patron saint), 459, 
460-66 

Sauer, C. O., 641, 642 
Schmieder, Oscar, 164, 165, 642 
School of Rural Medicine (La Escuela 
Superior de Medicina Rural), 348 
Schools, 401-32; agricultural colleges, 
428-29; elementary, 410-16; first, in 
New World, 401; on the hacienda, 103; 
Indian, 426—28; in the Laguna region, 
237; National University of Mexico, 
402; normal, prior to 1910, 404; rural 
normal, 407-10; vocational, of agricul- 
tme, 424-26 

Schools, elementary, 410-16; of Article 
123 of the Constitution, 411, 412, 413, 
416; average attendance in, 416; course 
of instruction in, 411; enrolment in, 412, 
613; federal, 411, 412, 416; grades in, 
411; number of, 411; per cent of total 
enrolment foimd in each grade in, 415, 
613; private, 411, 412, 416; promotions 
in, 416; reasons for small enrolment in, 
in relation to number of children of 
school age, 414-15; rural, 411-16, 614; 
state and municipal, 411, 412, 416; ur- 
ban, 411-16, 615 

Schreiter, Hellmuth Oskar, 486, 487 
Schurz, William Lytle, 642 
Seasonal land, 10 

Secretariat of Agriculture, 189, 190; ac- 
knowledgment to, ix 
Secretariat of Hydraulic Resources, 172 
Secretariat of Public Education, 280, 369, 
394, 395, 406, 409, 428, 432, 445, 446, 
535, 538; acknowledgment to, ix 
Senate: composition of, 523; term of office, 
523 

Sender, Ramon }., 642 
Senior, Clarence, 192, 642 
Serapes, 319, 358 
Serenata, 395 

Sesame: crop land devoted to, 244; trends 
in production of, 253 
Seville, 95 

Sewage disposal, lack of facilities for, 297 
Sewing machines: distribution of, 298; 


number of, per 100 families, 298, 299; 
Singer, 298 

Sex composition of the population, 65-71, 
586-88 

Sharecroppers, 258, 259 
Shattuck, George C., 344, 642 
Shedd, Margaret, 642 
Sheep: exports of, 601; imports of, 601; 
number of, on ejidos, 249, 250; total 
number of, 249 

Shoes: by regions, 318; by size of com- 
munity, 317; wearers of, by language 
spoken, 361, 363 
Sierra de Juarez, 478 
Sierra, Justo, 477, 642 
Sierra Madre Occidental, 14 
Sierra Madre Oriental, 14 
Sierra Madre del Sur, description of, 15 
Silva Herzog, Jesiis, 108, 150, 151, 544, 
545, 552, 564, 642 

Simpson, Eyler N., viii, 3, 10, 12, 22, 42, 
54, 75, 79, 86, 98, 108, 112, 113, 114, 
116, 117, 122, 123, 254, 257, 308, 458, 
642 

Simpson, Lesley Byrd, 642 
Sinaloa, 14, 19, 20, 30, 31, 33, 35, 37, 57, 
58, 128, 138, 148, 172, 178, 184, 185, 
215, 245, 261, 269, 287, 293, 294, 299, 
302, 319, 327, 353, 364, 365, 376, 377, 
418, 419, 526, 528, 531, 575, 576, 577, 
579, 580, 581, 582, 583, 584, 590, 591, 
593, 594, 595, 596, 597, 598, 599, 600, 
602, 603, 604, 605, 606, 607, 608, 609, 
610, 611, 612 

Sinarchism, 484-522; appeals made by, to 
the population, 498-501; attitudes to- 
ward Protestants, 409-10; control of 
government as an objective of, 416-520; 
freedom of religion as an objective of, 
509-10; land as an objective of, 510-16; 
martyrdom as an appeal of, 498-99; na- 
ture of, 487; objectives of, 484, 508- 
22; origin of, 485; preservation of Span- 
ish traditions by, as an objective of, 416; 
as a protest against anti-church legisla- 
tion, 491-95; as a protest against excess- 
es and failures of Mexican Revolution, 
487-91; as a protest against the inva- 
sion of Mexico by either communism or 
Anglo-American culture, 495-98; re- 
quirements for membership in, 501; 
secret committee of, 502; self-sacrifice 
in, 500-501; use of Sinarquista s}anbols 
as slogans in, 500 

Sinarquista movement, ix, 484, 522; 
avowed objectives of, 484; birthplace 
of, 485; colony of Maria Auxiliadora, 
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514-16; colony of Tamaulipas, 516; 
colony of Villa Kino, 511—14; descrip- 
tion of Sinarchist Mexico in 1960, 518- 
20; election of member to National 
Chamber of Deputies, 522; tlie "Leon 
massacre” of, 521-22; military aspects 
of, 506-8; norms of conduct for Sin- 
arquista women, 503; official name of, 
485; origin of, 485-587; selection of 
officers of, 504-5; Sinarquista coloniza- 
tion, 511-16; the Sinarquista organiza- 
tion, 501-8; suppression of Sinarquista 
newspaper, 484, 517; youth organiza- 
tion of, 502 
Sisal fibers, 18 
Siurob, Jose, 642 
Skillin, Edward, Jr., 520, 642 
Slavery, abolition of, 50; in colonial Mex- 
ico, 50; in pre-colonial Mexico, 78 
Small private holding: colonization and 
development of, 152-81; distribution of, 
by regions, 592; resulting from irriga- 
tion projects, 171-73; types of, 173-75 
Small property; see pequena propiedad 
Smallpox, 22 
Smith, J. H., 642 
Smith, J. Russell, 642 
Smith, Mervin G., 251, 642 
Smith, T, Lynn, 48, 642 
Social and cultural values, problems of 
changing, 369-71 

Social institutions, 47, 71, 373-559; edu- 
cation and the rural schools as, 401—32; 
government as, 523-59; marriage and 
the family as, 375-400; religion and the 
rural church as, 454-83; rural cultural 
missions as, 433-53; Sinarquista move- 
ment as, 484-522 
Social ladder, 51-52 
Social services, definition of, 47 
Sociedad de Geografia y Estadistica, 23 
Soil conservation, problem of, 275-79; 

service, 276, 277, 278 
Soil depletion, as a problem, 275-79, 567 
Soil erosion: as a problem, 275-79, 567; 

in Mexico, photograph of. Pi. XI 
Sonora, 14, 19, 20, 30, 31, 33, 35, 37, 57, 
58, 89, 128, 138, 155, 156, 178, 183, 
184, 185, 215, 245, 261, 262, 269, 287, 
293, 294, 299, 319, 327, 353, 364, 365, 
376, 418, 419, 422, 511, 512, 526, 528, 
531, 549, 575, 576, 577, 579, 580, 581, 
582, 583, 584, 590, 591, 593, 594, 595, 
596, 597, 598, 599, 600, 602, 603, 604, 
605, 606, 607, 608, 609, 610, 611, 612 
Sorokin, P. A., 65, 331, 642 
South America, 24 


Southera escarpment, 14 
Southern highlands, 15, 16 
Soviet Russia: collective farms of, 227, 
498 

Spain: citizens of, in Mexico, by size of 
community, 585; crop yields in, com- 
pared witli Mexico, 247; nationals of, 
entering and leaving Mexico, 62; popu- 
lation from, by citizenship, 61 
Spaniards, xvii, 21, 22, 77 
Spanish cultures, combination with In- 
dian, 355-71 

Spanish Falange, 484, 496, 497 
Spanish refugee colony, 166-68; agricul- 
ture in, 167, 168; decline of, 168; loca- 
tion of, 168; village pattern of, 167 
Spence, Lewis, 642 
Spinden, Herbert J., 642 
Standards and levels of living, 283-371; 
clothing, 316-25; diet, 304-16; health 
and mortality, 326-54; housing, 285- 
303; Indianism in relation to, 355-71 
Starr, Frederick, 642 
State government, 523 
States and territories, list of, 20 
Statistical regions, 18-20; map of, 19 
Steggerda, Morris, 305, 309, 642 
Steinbeck, John, 642 
Stephens, John L., 643 
Strode, Hudson, 643 
Stucken, Eduard, 643 
Sugar: imports of, 601 
Sugar cane: crop land devoted to, 244; 
index of production of henequen, cot- 
ton, and, by years, 255; trends in pro- 
duction of, 253; value per hectare of, on 
ejidos compared with private holdings, 
248-49 

Summers, Lionel M., 643 
Surveying of lands, as source of land 
monopoly, 98 
Swanton, John R., 643 
Swine: exports of, 601; imports of, 601; 
number of, on ejidos, 249, 250; total 
number of, 249 
Syphilis, 22; deaths from, 338 

Tabasco, 8, 17, 18, 19, 20, 30, 31, 33, 34, 
35, 37, 42, 57, 58, 90, 138, 175, 178, 
184, 185, 245, 246, 261, 264, 266, 269, 
287, 291, 293, 294, 299, 319, 327, 336, 
364, 365, 376, 377, 418, 419, 422 526, 
528, 531, 575, 576, 577, 579, 580, 581, 
582, 583, 584, 590, 593, 594, 595, 596, 
597, 598, 599, 600, 602, 603, 604, 605, 
606, 607, 608, 609, 610, 611, 612 
Tacos, 307 
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Tamales, 307 

Tamaulipas, 19, 20, 30, 31, 33, 35, 37, 41, 
57, 58, 128, 138, 178, 184, 185, 195, 
204, 215, 245, 261, 269, 271, 287, 293, 
294, 299, 319, 327, 331, 353, 364, 365, 
376, 418, 419, 422, 526, 528, 531, 575, 
576, 577, 579, 580, 581, 582, 583, 584, 
590, 591, 593, 594, 595, 596, 597, 598, 
599, 600, 601, 602, 603, 604, 605, 606, 
607, 608, 609, 610, 611, 612 
Tamayo, Jorge L., 3, 643 
Tamazunchale: soil erosion in vicinity of, 
276; photograph of, PI. XI 
Tampico, 317, 360, 366, 379 
Tannenbaum, Frank, 75, 101, 102, 105, 
115, 117, 455, 457, 458, 459, 469, 470, 
643 

Tapachula, consumers’ co-operative stores 
in, 238 

Tapexco, description of, 291 
Tarahumar, persons speaking, 56 
Tarahumaras: diet of, 307; living at In- 
dian-colonial level of living, 317, 366, 
367 

Tarascan Indians: clothing worn by, 322, 
356; housing of, 302; wtamins and min- 
erals in diet of the, 310, 311 
Tarasco, persons speaking, 56 
Tarlock, Anthony, cited, PI. IX 
Tax, Sol, 536, 537, 643 
Taylor, Carl C., acknowledgment to, x 
Taylor, Paul S., 264, 396, 643 
Teachers: on haciendas, 102; lack of com- 
petent, 570; low salaries of, 570; train- 
ing received by, 409-10 
Tecpan, 78 
Tecpan-tlalli, 78 

Tehuantepec, isthmus of, 4; province 
created from, 155 
Tejelabal, persons speaking, 56 
Telephones, 47, 301; distribution of, 301; 
number of, 301, 608; number of inhabit- 
ants per telephone, by states and re- 
gions, 608 

Temazcal (“steam bath”), description of, 
295-96 

Temperatures, differences in, 4, 12 
Temples, ancient Mayan, at Chichen-Itza, 
Yucatan, photograph of. Pi. XVIII 
Teocalli, 79 

Teotihuacan: adultery in, 382; character- 
ization of municipal judges in, 533-34; 
clotliing worn by Indians in, 321; im- 
portance of the village patron saint in, 
461; local character of religion in, 458, 
462; mercenary tendencies of priests in, 
479; relative stability of marital unions 


in, 381-82; role of godparents in, 398- 
99 

Tepehua, persons speaking, 56 
Tepehuanes, living at Indian-colonial 
level of living, 366 
Tepehuano, persons speaking, 56 
Tepeyac, hill of, 459 
Tepezcuinte, in the diet, 308 
Tepoztlan, clothing worn by Indians in, 
290, 294, 296, 322, 323, 451, 452, 462, 
465, 468 

Tequila, per capita consumption of, 312 
Terrenos baldios (“idle lands”), 87-88; 

law of, 110 
Terrill, Katlrerine, 633 
Texcoco, site of the first school in the 
New World, 401 
Thomas, Cyrus, 643 
Thompson, Edward Herbert, 643 
Thompson, John Eric, 643 
Thompson, Wallace, 397, 643 
Thomthwaite’s classification of moisture 
adequacy, 8 

Tienda de ray a (“plantation store”), 
103-4, 105, 106, 571 
Tierra caliente (“hot country”), 6 
T terra fna (“cold country”), 6 
Tierra y Libertad (battle cry of Zapata), 
111, 145, 566 

Tierra templada (“temperate lands”), 6 
Tithes and alms, collected by clergy, 94 
Tlapaneco, persons speaking, 56 
Tlaxcala, xviii, 12, 19, 20, 30, 31, 33, 35, 
37, 57, 58, 138, 178, 179, 184, 185, 245, 
261, 269, 276, 287, 293, 294, 299, 319, 
327, 331, 335, 336, 364, 365, 376, 418, 
419, 422, 440, 526, 527, 528, 531, 575, 
576, 577, 579, 580, 581, 582, 583, 584, 
590, 593, 594, 595, 596, 597, 598, 599, 
600, 602, 603, 604, 605, 606, 607, 608, 
609, 610, 611, 612 

Tobacco: production of, during Diaz re- 
gime, 252; trends of production in, 253 
Toluca: arts and crafts in, 272; basin of, 
area included within, 13 
Tomatoes: exports of, 601; index of pro- 
duction of other products and, by years, 
255; trends in production of, 253 
Toor, Frances, 643 
Topography, 2-18 
Torna-atrds, 52 
Toro, Alfonso, 643 
Torquemada, 456 

Torreon: as central city in the Laguna 
region, 195, 207, 217, 235, 238; ejido 
bank in, 224, 225, 232; location of, 217; 
prostitution in, 236 
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Torres Bodet, Jaime, 394, 409, 421, 422, 
643 

Torres Bueno, Manuel, 486, 487, 521 
Tortillas: consumption of, 305; impor- 
tance of, in the diet, 308, 356; prepara- 
tion of, 304 

Totonaco, persons speaking, 56 
Towns: classification of, 46; number of, 
44; population of, 44—45; see also 
Pueblo 

Transportation routes, 13, 14 
Tribunal del Consulado, 23 
Trowbridge, Edward D., 643 
Trueba Olivares, Jos6, 486, 504, 511, 520 
Tuberculosis, deaths caused by, 337 
Turner, John Kenneth, 643 
Tusik, Yucatan: importance of compa- 
drazgo in, 399; stability of marital 
unions in, 384-85 

Tzendal or Tzeltal, persons speaking, 56 
Tzotzil, persons speaking, 56 

Unidad industrial, definition of, 41-42 
Unidn lihre: see Free union; Marriage 
Uni6n Nacional Sinarquista, 485, 643; see 
also Sinarchism 

United States, vii,‘ xi, xix; age and sex 
composition in, 65-71; citizens of, in 
Mexico by size of community, 585; crop 
yields in, compared with Mexico, 247; 
deaths from selected causes in, 338; 
density of population of, 578; increase 
of population in, 22; land area of, 578; 
life-expectancy in, 332-33; marital 
status in, 389; Mexican immigration to 
and emigration from, 27, 61-62; migra- 
tion of Mexican farm laborers to and 
from, 267-69; number of births per 
1,000 women in, 392; number of in- 
habitants in, 578; population from, by 
citizenship, 61; settlement of, compared 
with Mexico, 21-22; Sinarquista prop- 
aganda against, 495-98; size of fami- 
lies in, 391; territory taken by, 24; trend 
of birthrate in, 26; trend of death rate 
in, 26 

United States Bureau of the Census, ix 
United States Department of State, vii 
United States Ernbassy, vii 
University of Connecticut, x 
University of Mexico, 402; degrees con- 
ferred by, prior to 1775, 402; founding 
of, 402; School of Medicine of, 346, 349 
Urban cultural missions, 433 
Urban influence, degree of, 59 
Urbanization, 39-40 


Urquisa, Jos6 Antonio, Jr,, 485, 486, 498 
Uruapan, arts and crafts in, 272 
Uruguay: crop yields in, compared with 
Mexico, 247; date of last population 
census in, ix; density of population in, 
28, 578; illiteracy in, 421; land area of, 
578; number of inhabitants in, 578 

Vaillant, George C., 643 
Valladolid, 18 

Valle del Mezquital: 265, 266; diet of 
Otomi Indians in, 314-16; housing in, 
286; scarcity of water in, 295, 296 
Vanilla; exports of, 601; trends of produc- 
tion in, 253 

Vargas, J. Octavio, 643 
Vasco de Quiroga, 356 
Vasconcelos, Jose, 476, 643 
Vasquez, Genaro V., 81, 644 
Vasquez, Vejar, 394 
Vasquez G6mez, Francisco, 644 
Velasco Gil, Carlos, 644 
Venezuela: birth rate in, 389; density of 
population in, 28, 578; estimate of pop- 
ulation in, 24; excess of births over 
deaths in, 26; infant mortality in, 329; 
land area of, 578; life-expectancy in, 
333; number of inhabitants in, 578; 
political and social changes in, xiv; pop- 
ulation engaged in agriculture in, 37 
Veracruz, xviii, 8, 12, 13, 14, 17, 19, 20, 
30, 31, 33, 35, 37, 57, 58, 91, 138, 172, 
178, 184, 185, 245, 261, 264, 266, 269, 
287, 293, 294, 299, 319, 327, 336, 353, 
364, 365, 376, 377, 418, 419, 498, 526, 
528, 531, 575, 576, 577, 579, 580, 581, 
582, 583, 584, 590, 593, 594, 595, 596, 
597, 598, 599, 600, 602, 603, 604, 605, 
606, 607, 608, 609, 610, 611, 612 
Vigilance committee, of the ejido, l89 
Villa, definition of, 41 
Villa, Francisco, 110 

Villa Kino (Sinarquista colony), 511-14 
Villa R, Alfonso, 342, 343, 423, 640 
Village markets; see Markets 
ViDage settlement patterns, 46-49; advan- 
tages of, 46; disadvantages of, 47-49 
Villages: effect of Decree of 1915 on, 115; 
definition of, 45-46; description of, 34, 
35; number of, 44; number of inhabit- 
ants in, 44-45 

Violent and accidental deaths, 46, 65, 336, 
338 

Virgin of Guadalupe, 459-60; basilica of, 
460; as Mexico’s patron saint, 460; as a 
morena, 460; origin of, 459; pilgrimages 
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(o sliriiic of, -ifiO; religions devotion of 
inliabilnnls to, 'IGO; image of, photo- 
graph, PI. XX 
^"irgin .Mara’, -tSf), -160 
Vitamin: content of, in niilmie, 312; min- 
er.il and, content of the (licl, 310, 311, 
31-1-10 

\'ivas, Eh’ceo, 6M 
Vogt. William, Oi l 

Volcano, birth of a. photograph of. PI. I 
N’olcanoes, princip.il. 12 
Volume of industrial production, index of. 
by years, 273. 27-1 

\"on Stitten, photograph by, PI. XX 

Wages: of fnnn laborers, 2.'39-02: map of 
variations in farm, by minor civil divi- 
sions. 203; in relation to cost of living. 
107, 200, 202 

Wagner. Henn,’ Haiip, GM 
Wallace, Lew, GM 
W'ar Food Administration, 2GS 
War of Independence (1810-21): de- 
scription of, 97; slases freed by, .50 
Water; fre Drinking water 
Water rights, alienation of, 88 
Watson. Goodwin Barbour, GM 
Wauchope, Robert, 28G, GM 
Weathers. Kenneth, Gl-1 
V’einstock, Herbert, 3GS, 033, 010 
3\’cstem Escarpment, 15 
Weyl, Nathaniel and Sylvia, 52-1, 6-1-4 
Wheat: per acre yield of, compared with 
certain other countries, 2-17: crop land 
devoted to, 2-4-1; imports of, GOl; index 
of production of other products and, by 
years, 255; trends in production of, 253; 
v.alue per hectare of, on cjidos compared 
with private holdings, 2‘18--49; yield per 
hectare of, on ejidos compared with 

[ jrivate holdings, 2-18 
iccler, L. A., x 

Whetten, Nathan L., xiii, xiv, xviii, xix; 
photographs by. Pis. IV, V, VI, VII, A, 
XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI,A, XIX 
Whetten, N. Rey, photograph by, PI. VIII 
Whiskey, per capita consumption of, 312 
Whitaker, Arthur P., 578, 644 
White, John W., 644 
Wilson, C. M., 644 

Witchcraft and black magic: in Dzit.as, 
Yucatdn, 341; role of ciirandera in, 341, 
342; role of h-men in, 342, 344 
Wolf, Bertram, 641 

Woman suffrage: in municipal elections, 
523; in national elections, 522, 523 


Wood, Clarence E., 644 
Wooden plows: regional distribution of, 
245; ns a Spanish contribution, 356; 
used in agriculture, 245 
Wooster, Julia L., 64-4 
Workers’ cultural missions, 433 
World War II, emigration to United 
States during, 27, 267-68 
Wylie, Kathryn II., 644 

Yni'icz, Eulalia, 379 

Yaqiii: persons .speaking, 56; rebellion, de- 
scription of, 89 

Ynqui Valley: location of, 128; location of 
ejidos in, 183; map of cjidos in, 183; 
medical service available to inhabitants 
of, 353; wheat and rice areas of, 128, 
215 

Yucatan, 18, 19, 20, 30, 31, 33, 35, 37, 56, 
.57, 58. 87, 88, 128, 138, 178, 184, 185, 
186, 195, 245, 246, 261, 264, 265, 268, 
286, 287, 291, 292, 293, 294, 299, 319, 
.320, 327, 331, 339, 341, 353, 364, 365, 
376, 384, 385, 399, 400, 418, 419, 423, 
401, 52-4, 526, 528, 531, 575, 576, 577, 
579, 580, 581, 582, 583, 584, 590, 593, 
594, 595, 596, 597, 598, 599, 600, 602, 
603, 604, 605, 606, 607, 608, 609, 610, 
oil, 612; clothing worn by men in, 321; 
clothing worn by women in, 321; as a 
hcncqucn-producing area, 128, 216 


Zacatecas, 13, 14, 19, 20, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
35, 37, 57, 58, 134, 138, 178, 184, 185, 
245, 261, 265, 267, 269, 287, 293, 294, 
299, 319, 327, 364, 375, 376, 418, 419, 
422, 526, 528, 531, 575, 576, 577, 579, 
580, 581, 582, 583, 584, 590, 593, 594, 
595, 596, 597, 598, 599, 600, 602, 603, 
604, 605, 606, 607, 608, 609, 610, 611, 
612 

Zacatcpcc: location of, 215; as a sugar- 
cane-producing area, 215, 216 
Zacafdn; areas producing, 266; use of, 266 
Zapata, Emiliano, 110, 111, 112, 113, 122, 
459, 644 

Zapoteco, persons speaking, 56 
Zayas Enriquez, R. de, 23 
Zermeno, Manuel, 485, 486, 504, 505 
Zierer, photograph by, PI. 1 
Zimmerman, C. C., 65, 331, 642 
Zingg, Robert M., 626 
Zoque, persons speaking, 56 
Zubiran, 379 
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B. J'liE AuTiion (Second fhosi Lei-t), -with Three Ejidatarios 
Visiting Ejidos near Berriozabal, Chiapas 
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PLAl’K XIV 



Single-Family House in Sonora 
Lean-to is used both as kitchen and as entrance (Plioto by authoi) 














I’LATE XX 



Mexico’s Patrox S^ext: The Virgix of Gija.dalupe 
(Photograph bj Von Stetten Courtesy of Fotocolor) 




Brincando in Tepoztlan 

Annual Fiesta Note elaborate costumes (Photo by D. Spencer Hatch) 
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